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ADVERTISEMENT. 


W  E  believe  there  is  no  need  of  an  apology 
to  the  poblick  for  ofiering  to  them  any  genuine  speeches  of 
Mr.  Burke :  the  two  contained  in  this  publication  undoubt- 
edly are  so.  The  general  approbation  they  met  with  (as  we 
hear)  from  all  parties  at  Bristol,  persuades  us  that  a  good 
edition  of  them  will  not  be  unacceptable  in  London ;  which 
we  own  to  be  the  inducement,  and  we  hope  is  a  justification, 
of  our  offering  it. 

We  do  not  presume  to  descant  on  the  merit  of  these 
Speeches  ;  but  as  it  is  no  less  new,  than  honourable,  to  find 
a  popular  candidate,  at  a  popular  election,  daring  to  avow 
his  dissent  to  certain  points  that  have  been  considered  as  very 
popular  objects,  and  maintaining  himself  on  the  manly  con- 
fidence of  his  own  opinion ;  so,  we  must  say,  that  it  does 
great  credit  to  the  people  of  England,  as  it  proves  to  the 
world,  that,  to  insure  their  confidence,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
flatter  them,  or  to  affect  a  subserviency  to  their  passions  or 
their  prejudices. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  premise,  that  at  the  opening  of  the 
poll  the  candidates  were  Lord  Clare,  Mr.  Brickdale,  the  two 
last  members ;  and  Mr.  Cruger,  a  considerable  merchant  at 
Bristol.  On  the  second  day  of  the  poll  Lord  Clare  declined } 
and  a  considerable  body  of  gentlemen,  who  had  wished  that 
the  city  of  Bristol  should,  at  this  critical  season,  be  repre- 
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sented  by  some  gentleman  of  tried  abilities  and  known  com- 
mercial knowledge,  immediately  put  Mr.  Bm-ke  in  nomina- 
tion. Some  of  them  set  off  express  for  London  to  apprise 
that  gentleman  of  this  event ;  but  he  was  gone  to  Malton  in 
Yorkshire.  The  spirit  and  active  zeal  of  these  gentlemen 
followed  him  to  Malton.  They  arrived  there  just  after 
Mr.  Burke's  election  for  that  place,  and  invited  him  to  Bris- 
tol. 

Mr.  Burke,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  first  Speech,  acquainted 
his  constituents  with  the  honourable  offer  that  was  made 
him  ;  and,  with  their  consent,  he  immediately  set  off  for 
Bristol  on  the  Tuesday  at  six  in  the  evening ;  he  arrived  at 
Bristol  at  half  past  two  in  the  afternoon  on  Thursday  the  13th 
of  October,  being  the  sixth  day  of  the  ^11. 

He  drove  directly  to  the  mayor's  house,  who  not  being  at 
home,  he  proceeded  to  the  Guildhall,  where  he  ascended 
the  hustings,  and  having  saluted  the  electors,  the  sheriffs, 
and  the  two  candidates,  he  reposed  himself  for  a  few  min- 
utes, and  then  addressed  the  electors  in  a  speech  which  was 
received  with  great  and  universal  applause  and  approbation* 
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AM  come  hither  to  solicit  in  person,  that 
fitvoor  which  my  friends  have  hitherto  endeavom-ed  to  pro- 
core  far  me,  by  the  most  obliging,  and  to  me  the  most  hon- 
urable,  exertions. 

I  have  so  high  an  opinion  of  the  great  trust  which  you 
have  to  confer  on  this  occasion  ;  and,  by  long  experience,  , 
so  just  a  diffidence  in  my  abilities,  to  fill  it  in  a  manner  ad- 
equate even  to  my  own  ideas,  that  I  should  never  have  ven- 
tured of  myself  to  intrude  into  that  awful  situation.  But 
since  I  am  called  upon  by  the  desire  of  several  respectable 
fellow-subjects,  as  I  have  done  at  other  times,  I  give  up  my 
fears  to  their  wishes.  Whatever  my  other  deficiencies  may 
be,  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  be  wanting  to  my  friends. 

1  am  not  fond  of  attempting  to  raise  publick  expectations 
by  great  promises.  At  this  time,  there  is  much  cause  to 
consider,  and  very  little  to  presume.  We  seem  to  be  ap- 
proaching to  a  great  crisis  in  our  affairs,  which  calls  for  the 
whole  wisdom  of  the  wisest  among  us,  without  being  able  to 
assure  ourselves,  that  any  wisdom  can  preserve  us  from  many 
and  great  inconveniences.  Tou  know  I  speak  of  our  un- 
happy contest  with  America.    I  confess,  it  is  a  m^txet  on 
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which  I  look  down  as  from  a  precipice.  It  is  difficult  in  it- 
self) and  it  is  rendered  more  intricate  by  a  great  variety  of 
plans  of  conduct.  I  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  them.  I  will 
not  suspect  a  want  of  good  intention  in  framing  them.  But 
however  pure  the  intentions  of  their  authors  may  have  been, 
we  all  know  that  the  event  has  been  unfortunate.  The  means 
of  recovering  our  affairs  are  not  obvious.  So  many  great  ques- 
tions of  commerce,  of  finance,  of  constitution,and  of  policy,  are 
involved  in  this  American  deliberation,  that  I  dare  engage  for 
nothing}  but  that  I  shall  give  it,  without  any  predilection  to 
former  opinions,  or  any  sinister  bias  whatsoever,  the  most 
honest  and  impartial  consideratio^of  which  I  am  capable* 
The  publick  has  a  full  right  to  it  ;  and  this  great  city,  a  main 
pillar  in  the  commercial  intei'est  of  Great  Britain,  must  totter 
on  its  base  by  the  slightest  mistake  with  regard  to  our  Amer- 
ican measures. 

Thus  much,  however,  I  think  it  not  amiss  to  lay  before 
you  ;  That  I  am  not,  I  hope,  apt  to  take  up  or  lay  down  my 
opinions  lightly.  I  have  held,  and  ever  shall  maintain,  to  the 
best  of  my  power,  unimpaired  and  undiminbhed,  the  just, 
vrise,  and  necessary  constitutional  superiority  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. This  is  necessary  for  America,  as  well  as  for  us.  I 
never  mean  to  depart  from  it.  Whatever  may  be  lost  by  it. 
I  avow  it.  The  forfeiture  even  of  your  favour,  if  by  such  a 
declaration  I  could  forfeit  it,  though  the  first  object  of  my  am- 
bition, never  will  make  me  disguise  my  sentiments  on  this 
subject. 

But, — I  have  ever  had  a  clear  opinion,  and  have  ever  held 
a  constant  correspondent  conduct,  that  this  superiority  is  con- 
sistent with  all  the  liberties  a  sober  and  spirited  American 
ought  to  desire.  I  never  mean  to  put  any  colonist,  or  any 
human  creature,  in  a  situation,  not  becoming  a  free-man. 
To  reconcile  British  superiority  with  American  liberty  shall 
be  my  great  object,  as  far  as  my  little  faculties  extend.  I  am 
far  from  thinking  that  both,  even  yet,  may  not  be  preserved. 

When  I  firtt  devoted  myself  to  the  publick  service,  I  con- 
sidered how  I  should  render  myself  fit  for  it  ;  and  this  I  did 
by  endeavouring  to  discover  what  it  was,  that  gave  this  coun- 
try the  rank  it  holds  in  the  world.     I  found  that  our  pros- 
perity  and  dignity  aroee  principally,  if  not  solely,  from  two 
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sources ;  our  constitution  and  commerce.  Both  these  I 
have  spared  no  study  to  understandy  and  no  endeavour  to 
support. 

The  disdnguishing  part  of  our  constitution  is  its  liberty. 
To  preserve  that  liberty  inviolate^  seems  the  particular  duty 
and  proper  trust  of  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  the  liberty,  the  only  liberty  I  mean^  is  a  liberty  connect- 
ed with  order ;  that  not  only  exists  along  with  order  and  vir- 
tue,  but  wluch  cannot  exist  at  all  without  them.  It  inheres  in 
good  and  steady  government,  as  in  its  substance  and  vital 
principle. 

The  Other  source  of  our  power  is  commerce,  of  which  you 
are  so  large  a  part,  and  which  cannot  exist,  no  more  than 
your  liberty,  without  a  connexion  with  many  virtues.  It  has 
ever  been  a  very  particular  and  a  very  favourite  object  of  my 
study,  in  its  principles,  and  in  its  details.  I  think  many  here 
are  acquainted  with  the  truth  of  what  I  say.  This  I  know, 
that  1  have  ever  had  my  house  open,  and  my  poor  services 
ready^  for  traders  and  manufacturers  of  every  denomination. 
My  favourite  ambition  is  to  have  those  services  acknowledg- 
ed. I  now  appear  before  you  to  make  trial,  whether  my 
earnest  endeavours  have  been  so  wholly  oppressed  by  the 
weakness  of  my  abilities,  as  to  be  rendered  insignificant  in  the 
eyes  of  a  great  trading  city  ;  or  whether  you  chuse  to  give  a 
weight  to  humble  abilities,  for  the  sake  ofrne  honest  exer- 
tions with  which  they  are  accompanied.  This  is  my  trial 
to-day.  My  industry  is  not  on  trial.  Of  my  industry  I 
am  sure,  as  far  as  my  constitution  of  mind  and  body  ad- 
mitted. 

When  I  was  invited  by  many  respectable  merchants,  free- 
holders, and  freemen  of  this  city,  to  offer  them  my  services, 
I  had  just  received  the  honour  of  an  election  at  another  place, 
at  a  very  great  dbtance  from  this.  I  immediately  opened 
the  matter  to  those  of  my  worthy  constituents  who  were  with 
me,  and  they  unanimously  advised  me  not  to  decline  it.  They 
told  me,  that  they  had  elected  me  with  a  view  to  the  publick 
service  ;  and  as  great  questions  relative  to  our  commerce  and 
colonies  were  imminent,  that  in  such  matters  I  might  derive 
authority  and  support  from  the  representation  of  this  great 
commercial  city  ;  they  desired  me  therefore  to  set  off  with- 
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out  delay,  very  well  persuaded  that  I  never  could^fbrget  my 
obligations  to  them,  or  to  my  friends,  for  the  choice  they  had 
made  of  me.  From  that  time  to  this  instant  I  have  not 
slept  ;  and  if  I  should  have  the  honour  of  being  freely  chos- 
en by  you,  I  hope  I  shall  be  as  fiir  from  slumbering  or  sleep* 
ing  when  your  service  requires  me  to  be  awake,  as  I  have  been 
in  coming  to  offer  myself  a  candidate  for  your  favour. 
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c 
TO   THE 

ELECTORS  OF  BRISTOL,      * 

On  his  being  declared  by  the  Sheriffs^  duly  elected  one  of  the 
Representatives  in  Parliament  for  that  City. 

On  ThurscUy  the  third  of  November,  ITT^l. 

GENTLEMEN. 

1  CANNOT  avoid  sympathizing  strongly 
'Witli  the  feeh'ngs  of  the  gentlemaniwho  has  received  the  same 
honour  that  ycu  have  conferred  on  me.  If  he,  who  was 
bred  and  passed  his  whole  life  amongst  you  ;  if  he,  who 
through  the  easy  gradations  of  acquaintance,  friendship,  and 
esteem,  has  obtained  the  honour,  which  seems  of  itself,  nat- 
urally and  almost  insensibly,  to  meet  with  those,  who,  by  the 
even  tenour  of  pleasing  manners  and  social  virtues,  slide  into 
the  love  and  confidence  of  their  fellow-citizens  ; — if  he  can- 
not speak  but  with  great  emotion  on  this  subject,  surrounded 
as  he  is  on  all  sides  with  his  old  friends  ;  you  will  have  the 
goodness  to  excuse  me,  if  my  real,  unaffected  embarrassment 
prevents  me  from  expressing  my  gratitude  to  you  as  I  ought. 
I  was  brought  hither  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  un- 
known, even  by  sight,  to  any  of  you.  No  previous  canvass 
was  made  for  me.  I  was  put  in  nomination  after  the  poll 
was  opened.  I  did  not  appear  until  it  was  far  advanced. 
If,-  under  all  these  accumulated  disadvantages,  your  good 
opinion  has  carried  me  to  this  happy  point  of  success  ;  you 
will  pardon  me,  if  I  can  only  say  to  you  collectively,  as  I 
said  to  you  individually,  simply  and  plainly,  I  thank  you — 
lam  obliged  to  you — ^I  am  npt  insensible  of  your  kindness. 
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This  is  all  that  I  am  able  to  say  for  the  inestimable  favour 
you  have  conferred  upon  me.  But  I  cannot  be  satisfied, 
without  saying  a  little  more  in  defence  of  the  right  you  have 
to  confer  such  a  favour.  The  person  that  appeared  here  as 
counsel  for  the  candidate,  who  so  long  and  so  earnestly  so- 
licited your  votes,  thinks  proper  to  deny,  that  a  very  great 
part  of  you  have  any  votes  to  give.  He  fixes  a  standard  pe- 
riod of  time  in  his  own  imagination,  not  what  the  law  de- 
fines, but  merely  what  the  convenience  of  his  client  suggests, 
by  which  he  would  cut  off,  at  one  stroke,  all  those  freedoms, 
which  are  the  dearest  privileges  of  your  corporation  ;  which 
the  common  law  authorizes  ;  which  your  magistrates  are  com- 
pelled to  grant  ;  which  come  duly  authenticated  into  this 
court ;  and  are  saved  in  the  clearest  words,  and  with  the  most 
religious  care  and  tenderness,  in  that  very  act  of  parliament, 
which  was  made  to  regulate  the  elections  by  freemen,  and  to 
prevent  all  possible  abuses  in  making  them. 

I  do  not  intend  to  argue  the  matter  here.  My  learned 
counsel  has  supported  your  cause  with  his  usual  ability  ;  the 
worthy  sheriffs  have  acted  with  their  usual  equity,  and  I 
have  no  doubt,  that  the  same  equity,  which  dictates  the  re- 
turn, will  guide  the  final  determination.  I  had  the  honour, 
in  conjunction  with  many  far  wiser  men,  to  contribute  a 
very  small  assistance,  but  however  some  assistance,  to  the 
forming  the  judicature  which  is  to  try  such  questions.  It 
would  be  unnatural  in  me,  to  doubt  the  justice  of  that  court, 
in  the  trial  of  my  own  cause,  to  which  I  have  been  so  active 
to  give  jurisdiction  over  every  other. 

I  assure  the  worthy  freemen,  and  this  corporation,  that,  if 
the  gentleman  perseveres  in  the  intentions,  whicli  his  present 
warmth  dictates  to  him,  I  will  attend  their  cause  with  dili- 
gence, and  I  hope  with  effect.  For,  if  I  know  any  thing  of 
msyclf,  it  is  not  my  own  interest  in  it,  but  my  full  convic- 
tion, that  induces  me  to  tell  you — 1  think  there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  doubt  in  the  case. 

I  do  not  imagine  *that  you  find  me  rash  in  declaring  my- 
self, or  very  forward  in  troubling  you.  From  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  election,  I  have  kept  silence  in  all  matters 
of  discussion.  I  have  never  asked  a  question  of  a  voter  on 
the   other  side,  or  supported  a  doubtful  vote  on  my  own. 
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I  respected  the  abilities  of  my  managers  ;  I  relied  on  the 
candour  of  the  court.  I  think  the  Avorthy  sheriffs  will  bear 
me  witness,  that  I  have  never  once  made  an  attempt  to  im- 
pose upon  their  reason,  to  surprise  their  justice,  or  to  rufiSe 
their  temper.  I  stood  on  the  hustings  (except  when  I  gave 
my  thanks  to  those  who  favoured  me  with  their  votes)  less 
like  a  candidate,  than  an  unconcerned  spectator  of  a  publick 
proceeding.  But  here  the  face  of  things  is  altered.  Here 
is  an  attempt  for  a  general  massacre  of  suffrages  ;  an  at- 
tempt, by  a  promiscuous  carnage  of  friends  ^nd  foes ^  to  ex- 
terminate above  two  thousand  votes,  including  seven  hundred 
poiUdfor  the  gentleman  himself ^  who  now  complains^  and  who 
would  destroy  the  friends  whom  he  has  obtained,  only  be- 
cause he  cannot  obtain  as  many  of  them  as  he  wishes. 

How  he  will  be  permitted,  in  another  place,  to  stultify  and 
disable  himself,  and  to  plead  against  his  own  acts,  is  another 
question.  The  law  will  decide  it.  I  shall  only  speak  of  it 
as  it  concerns  the  propriety  of  publick  conduct  in  this  city. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  lay  down  rules  of  decorum  foir  other 
gentlemen.  They  are  best  judges  of  the  mode  of  proceed- 
ing that  will  recommend  them  to  the  favour  of  their  fellow- 
citizens.  But  1  confess,  I  should  look  rather  awkward,  if  I 
had  been  the  very  first  to  produce  the  new  copies  of  freedom  ^  if  I 
had  persisted  in  producing  them  to  the  last  ;  if  I  had  ran- 
sacked, with  the  most  unremitting  industry,  and  the  most 
penetrating  research,  the  remotest  corners  of  the  kingdom 
to  discover  them ;  if  I  were  then,  all  at  once,  to  turn  short, 
and  declare,  that  I  had  been  sporting  all  this  while  with  the 
right  of  eleaion  *,  and  that  I  had  been  drawing  out  a  poll, 
upon  no  sort  of  rational  grounds,  which  distiurbed  the  peace 
of  my  fellow-citizens  for  a  month  together — I  really,  for  my 
part,  should  appear  awkward  under  such  circumstances. 

It  would  be  still  more  awkward  in  me,  if  I  were  gravely 
to  look  the  sherifi^  in  the  face,  and  to  tell  them,  they  were 
not  to  determine  my  cause  on  my  own  principles  j  nor  to 
make  the  return  upon  those  votes,  upon  which  I  had  rested 
my  election.  Such  would  be  my  appearance  to  the  court  and 
magistrates. 

But  how  should  I  appear  to  the  voters  themselves  ?  if  I 
had  gone   round  to  the  citizens   intitled  to   treedota^  ^xA 
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squeezed  them  by  the  hand — <<  Sir^  I  humbly  beg  your 
vote — I  shall  be  eternally  thankful — may  I  hope  for  the  hon- 
our of  your  support  ? — ^Well !— come — ^we  shall  see  you  at 
the  council-house." — If  I  were  then  to  deliver  them  to  my 
managerSf  pack  them  into  tallies,  vote  them  oflf  in  court, 
and  when  I  heard  from  the  bar — <<  Such  a  one  only  !  and 
such  a  one  forever  ! — he's  my  man  !" — "  Thank  you,  good 
Sir — Hah  !  my  worthy  friend  !  thank  you  kindly — that's 
an  honest  fellow — ^how  is  your  good  family  ?" — ^Whilst  these 
words  were  hardly  out  of  my  mouth,  if  I  should  have  wheel- 
ed round  at  once,  and  told  them — «*  Get  you  gone,  you  pack 
of  worthless  fellows  !  you  have  no  votes — you  are  usurpers  ! 
you  are  intruders  on  the  rights  of  real  freemen  !  I  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  you  !  you  ought  never  to  have  been 
produced  at  this  election,  and  the  sheriflfs  ought  not  to  have 
admitted  you  to  poll." 

Gentlemen,  I  should  make  a  strange  figure,  if  my  con- 
duct had  been  of  this  sort.  I  am  not  so  old  an  acquaintance 
of  yours  as  the  worthy  gentleman.  Indeed  I  could  not  have 
ventured  on  such  kind  of  freedoms  with  you.  But  I  am 
bound,  and  I  will  endeavoiu*,  to  have  justice  done  to  the 
rights  of  freemen  i  even  though  I  should,  at  the  same  time, 
be  obliged  to  vindicate  the  former*  part  of  my  antagonist's 
conduct  against  his  own  present  inclinations. 

I  owe  myself,  in  all  things,  to  a//  the  freemen  of  this 
city.  My  particular  friends  have  a  demand  on  me,  that  I 
should  not  deceive  their  expectations.  Never  was  cause  or 
man  supported  with  more  constancy,  more  activity,  more 
spirit.  I  have  been  supported  with  a  zeal  indeed  and  heart- 
iness in  my  friends,  which,  (if  their  object  had  been  at 
all  proportioned  to  their  endeavours)  could  never  be  suffi* 
ciently  commended.  They  supported  me  upon  the  most  lib- 
eral principles.  They  wished  that  the  members  for  Bristol 
should  be  chosen  for  the  city,  and  for  their  country  at  large, 
and  not  for  themselves. 

So  far  they  are  not  disappointed.  If  I  possess  nothing 
else,  I  am  sure  I  possess  the  temper  that  is  fit  for  your  ser-' 

*  Mr.  Brickdale  opened  his  poll,  it  leems,  with  a  tally  of  those  vtry 
JkiAd  of  freemen,  and  voted  many  hundreds  of  them« 
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lice.    1  know  ncdiing  of  Bristol^  but  by  the  favours  I  have 
received,  and  the  virtues  I  have  seen  exerted  in  it. 

I  shall  ever  retain,  what  I  now  feel,  the  most  perfect  and 
grateful  attachment  to  my  friends — and  I  have  no  enmities  ; 
so  resentment.  I  never  can  consider  fidelity  to  engage^ 
ments,  and  constancy  in  friendships,  but  with  the  highest 
approbation  j  even  when  those  noble  qualities  are  employed 
against  my  own  pretensions.  The  gentleman,  who  is  not 
fbnunate  as  I  have  been  in  this  contest,  enjoys,  in  this  re- 
spect, a  consolation  full  of  honour  both  to  himself  and  to 
his  friends.  They  have  certainly  left  nothing  undone  for 
kis  service. 

As  for  the  trifling  petulance,  which  the  rage  of  party 
stirs  up  in  little  minds,  though  it  should  shew  itself  even  in 
this  court,  it  has  not  made  the  slight^t  impression  on  me. 
The  highest  flight  of  such  clamorous  birds  is  winged  in  an 
inferiour  region  of  the  air.  We  hear  them,  and  we  look 
upon  them,  just  as  you,  gentlemen,  when  you  enjoy  th^ 
serene  air  on  your  lofty  rocks,  look  down  upon  the  gulls, 
that  skim  the  mud  of  yoyur  river,  when  it  is  exhausted  of 
its  tide. 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  conclude,  without  saying  a  word  on  a 
topick  touched  upon  by  my  worthy  colleague.  I  wish  that 
topick  had  been  passed  by  ;  at  a  time  when  I  have  so  little 
leisure  to  discuss  it.  But  since  he  has  thought  proper  to 
throw  it  out,  I  owe  you  a  dear  explanation  of  my  poor  sen- 
timents on  that  subject. 

He  tells  you,  that  "  the  topick  of  instructions  has  occa- 
sioned much  alternation  and  uneasiness  in  this  city ;''  and  he 
expresses  himself  (if  I  understand  him  rightly)  in  favour  of  the. 
coercive  authority  of  such  instructions^ 

Certainly,  gentlemen,  it  ought  to  be  the  happiness  and 
glory  of  a  representative,  to  live  in  the  strictest  Union,  the  clo^ 
sest  correspondence,  and  the  most  unreserved  communication 
with  his  constituents.  Their  wishes  ou^  to  have  great 
weight  with  him  }  their  opinion  high  respect ;  their  busi** 
ness  unremitted  attention.  It  is  his  duty  to  sacrifice  his  re^ 
pose,  his  pleasures,  his  satisfactions,  to  theirs  ;  and,  above  all, 
ever,  and  in  all  cases,  to  prefer  their  interest  to  his  own.     Bat, 

Vol.  II.  C 
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his  unbiassed  opinion,  his  mature  judgment^  hb  enlightened 
conscience,  he  ought  not  to  sacrifice  to  you  ^  to  any  man,  or 
to  any  set  of  men  living.  These  he  does  not  derive  from  your 
pleasure  ;  no,  nor  from  the  law  and  the  constitution.  They 
are  a  trust  from  Providence,  for  the  abuse  of  which  he  is 
deeply  answerable.  Your  representative  owes  you,  not  his 
industry  only,  but  his  judgment ;  and  he  betrays,  instead  of 
serving  you,  if  he  sacrifices  It  to  your  opinion. 

My  worthy  colleague  says,  his  will  ought  to  be  subservient 
to  yours.  If  that  be  all,  the  thing  is  innocent.  If  govern- 
ment were  a  matter  of  will  upon  any  side,  yours,  without, 
question,  ought  to  be  superiour.  But  government  and  legis«' 
lation  are  matters  of  reason  and  judgment,  and  not  of  incli- 
nation ;  and,  what  sort  of  reason  is  that,  in  which  the  deter- 
mination precedes  the  discussion  ;  in  which  one  set  of  men: 
deliberate,  and  another  decide  ;  and  where  those  who  form 
the  conclusion  are  perhaps  three  hundred  miles  distant  from 
those  who  hear  the  arguments  ? 

To  deliver  an  opinion,  is  the  right  of  all  men  ;  that  of 
constituents  is  a  weighty  and  respectable  opinion,  which  a 
representative  ought  always  to  rejoice  to  hear  ;  and  which  he 
ought  always  most  seriously  to  consider.  But  authoritative  in- 
structions; mandates  issued,  which  the  member  is  bound 
blindly  and  implicitly  to  obey,  to  vote,and  to  argue  for,  though 
contrary  to  the  clearest  conviction  of  his  judgment  and  con- 
science ;  these  are  things  utterly  unknown  to  the  laws  of  this 
land,  and  which  arise  from  a  fundamental  mistake  of  the  whole 
order  and  tenour  of  our  constitution. 

Parliament  is  not  a  congress  of  ambassadors  from  difierent 
and  hostile  interests ;  which  interests  each  must  maintain,  as 
an  agent  and  advocate,  against  other  agents  and  advocates } 
but  parliament  is  a  deiiberative^Ttssemhlj  of  one  nation,  with 
one  interest,  that  of  the  whole  ;  where,  not  local  purposes, 
not  local  prejudices  ought  to  guide,  but  the  general  good, 
resulting  from  the  general  reason  of  the  whole.  You  chuse 
a  member  indeed ;  but  when  you  have  chosen  him,  he  is  not 
member  of  Bristol,  but  he  is  a  member  of  parliament'  If 
the  local  constituent  should  have  an  interest,  or  should  form 
an  hasty  opinion,  evidently  opposite  to  the  real  good  of  the 
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rest  of  tbe  commnnityy  the  member  for  that  place  ought  to 
be  u  br,  as  any  other,  from  any  endeavour  to  give  it  effect. 
I  beg  pardon  for  saying  so  much  on  this  subject.  I  have  been 
unwillingly  drawn  into  it  ;  but  I  shall  ever  use  a  respectful 
finnkness  of  communication  with  you.  Your  faithful  friend, 
your  devoted  servant,  I  shall  be  to  the  end  of  my  life  :  a  flat- 
terer you  do  not  wish  for.  On  this  point  of  instructions,  how- 
ever, I  think  it  scarcely  possible,  we  ever  can  have  any  sort  of 
difference.  Perhaps  I  may  give  you  too  much,  rather  than 
too  little  trouble. 

From  the  Brst  hour  I  wbs  encouraged  to  court  your  favour  to 
diis  happy  day  of  obtaining  it,  I  have  never  promised  you  any 
thing,  but  humble  and  persevering  endeavours  to  do  my  du- 
ty .  The  weight  of  that  duty,  I  confess,  makes  me  tremble ; 
and  whoever  well  considers  what  it  is,  of  all  things  in  the 
world  will  fly  from  what  has  the  least  likeness  to  a  positive 
and  precipitate  engagement.  To  be  a  good  member  of  par- 
liament, is,  let  me  tell  you,  no  easy  task  ;  especially  at  this 
time,  when  there  is  so  strong  a  disposition  to  run  into  the 
perilous  extremes  of  servile  compliance  or  wild  popularity. 
To  unite  circumspection  with  vigour,  is  absolutely  necessary ; 
but  it  is  extremely  difficult.  We  are  now  members  for  a  rich 
commercial  city  ;  this  city,  however,  is  but  a  part  of  a  rich 
commercial  nation^  the  interests  of  which  are  various,  multi- 
form, and  intricate.  We  are  members  for  that  great  na- 
tion, which  however  is  itself  but  part  of  a  great  empirey  ex- 
tended by  our  virtue  and  our  fortune  to  the  farthest  lim- 
its of  the  east  and  of  the  west.  All  these  wide-spread  in- 
terests must  be  considered  \  must  be  compared  ;  must  be 
reconciled  if  possible.  We  are  members  for  ^free  country; 
and  surely  we  all  know,  that  the  machine  of  a  free  con- 
stitution is  no  simple  thing ;  but  as  intricate  and  as  delicate, 
as  it  is  valuable.  We  are  members  in  a  great  and  ancient 
monarchy ;  and  we  must  preserve  religiously,  the  true  legal 
rights  of  the  sovereign,  which  form  the  key-stone  that  binds 
together  the  noble  and  well-constructed  arch  of  our  empire 
and  our  constitution.  A  constitution  made  up  of  balanced 
powers  must  ever  be  a  critical  thing.  As  such  I  mean  to 
touch  that  part  of  it  which  comes  within  my  reach.     I  know 
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my  mabilityf  and  I  wish  for  support  from  every  quarter* 
In  particular  I  shall  aim  at  the  friendship,  and  shall, cultivate 
the  best  correspondence,  of  the  worthy  colleague  you  have 
given  me. 

I  trouble  you  no  farther  than  once  more  to  thank  you  all ; 
you,  gentlemen,  for  your  favours  ;  the  candidates,  for  their 
temperate  and  polite  behaviour ;  and  the  sherifis,  for  a  con* 

■ 

dqct  which  may  give  a  model  for  all  who  are  in  publick  ata-i 
tions. 
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1  HOPE,  Sir,  that  notwithstanding  the 
austerity  of  the  chair,  your  good-nature  will  incline  you  to 
some  degree  of  indulgence  towards  human  frailty.  Tou  wilt 
not  think  it  unnatural,  that  those  who  have  an  object  de- 
pending, which  strongly  engages  their  hopes  and  fears, 
should  be  somewhat  inclined  to  superstition.  As  I  came 
into  the  house  full  of  anxiety  about  the  event  of  my  motion, 
I  found  to  my  infinite  surprise,  that  the  grand  penal  Bill,  by 
which  we  had  passed  sentence  on  the  trade  and  sustenance 
of  America,  is  to  be  returned  to  us  from  the  other  house.* 
I  do  confess,  I  could  not  help  looking  on  this  event  as  a  for- 
tunate omen.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  sort  of  providentiaT  fa- 
vour \  by  which  we  are  put  once  more  in  possession  of  our 
deliberative  capacity,  upon  a  busiriless  so  very  questionable  in 
its  nature,  so  very  uncertain  in  its  issue.  By  the  return  of 
this  Bin,  which  seemed  to  have  taken  its  flight  for  ever,  we 
are  at  this  very  instant  nearly  as  free  to  choose  a  plan  for  our 
American  government,  as  we  were  on  the  first  day  of  the 
session.  If,  Sir,  we  incline  to  the  side  of  conciliation,  we 
are  not  at  all  embarrassed  (unless  we  please  to  make  ourselves 
so)  by  any  incongruous  mixture  of  coercion  and  restraint. 

*  The  Act  CO  mtniii  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  proyinces  of  Mas- 
sachusettVBaj  and  New  Hampthire,  and  colomet  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island,  and  Providence  Plantation,  in  North  America,  to  Great  Britain,  Ire- 
land, and  the  British  Islands  in  the  West  Indies  ;  and  to  prohibit  such  prov- 
inces and  colonies  from  carrying  on  any  fishery  on  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
Ind,  and  other  places  therein  mentioned,  under  certain  conditions  and  lim* 
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We  are  therefore  called  upon^  as  it  were  by  a  superiour  warn- 
ing voice)  again  to  attend  to  America ;  to  attend  to  the  whole 
of  it  together  ;  and  to  review  the  subject  with  an  unusual  de- 
gree of  care  and  calmness. 

Surely  it  is  an  awfiil  subject  ;  or  there  is  none  so  on  this 
side  of  the  grave.  When  I  first  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in 
this  house,  the  affairs  of  that  continent  pressed  themselves 
upon  us,  as  the  most  important  and  most  delicate  object 
of  parliamentary  attention.  My  little  share  in  this  great 
deliberation  oppressed  me.  I  found  myself  a  partaker  in  a 
very  high  trust  ^  and  having  no  sort  of  reason  to  rely  on  the 
strength  of  my  natural  abilities  for  the  proper  execution  of 
that  trusty  I  was  obliged  to  take  more  than  common  pains,  to 
instruct  myself  in  every  thing  which  relates  to  our  colonies. 
I  was  not  less  under  the  necessity  of  forming  some  fixed 
ideas,  concerning  the  general  policy  of  the  British  empire. ' 
Something  of  this  sort  seemed  to  be  indispensable  j  in  or- 
der^  amidst  so  vast  a  fluctuation  of  passions  and  opin- 
ions, to  concenter  my  thoughts  ;  to  ballast  my  conduct  ;  to 
preserve  me  from  being  blown  about  by  every  wind  of  fash- 
ionable doctrine.  I  really  did  not  think  it  safe,  or  manly,  to 
have  fresh  principles  to  seek  upon  every  fresh  mail  which 
should  arrive  from  America. 

At  that  period,  I  had  the  fortune  to  find  myself  in  perfect 
concurrence  with  a  larg^  majority  in  this  House.  Bowing 
under  that  high  authority^';  and  penetrated  with  the  sharp- 
ness and  strength  of  that  early  impression,  I  have  continued 
ever  since,  without  the  least  deviation  in  my  original  senti- 
ments. Whether  this  be  owing  to  an  obstinate  perseverance 
in  error,  or  to  a  religious  adherence  to  what  appears  to  me 
truth  and  reason,  it  is  in  your  equity  to  judge. 

Sir,  Parliament  having  an  enlarged  view  of  objects,  made, 
during  this  interval,  more  frequent  changes  in  their  senti- 
ments and  their  conduct,  than  could  be  justified  in  a  particu- 
lar person  upon  the  contracted  scale  of  private  information. 
But  though  I  do  not  hazard  any  thing  approaching  to  a  cen- 
sure on  the  motives  of  former  parliaments  to  all  those  altera- 
tions, one  fact  is  undoubted  ;  that  under  them  the  state  of 
America  has  been  kept  in  continual  agitation.  Every  thing 
irdministered  as  remedy  to  the  publick  complaint^  if  it  did 
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tiot  produce,  was  at  leastFollowed  by,  an  heightening  of  the 
distemper  ;  untiU  by  a  variety  of  experiments,  that  important 
country  has  been  brought  into  her  present  situation ; — z  sit-> 
uation  which  I  will  not  miscall,  which  I  dare  not  name  ; 
which  I  scarcely  know  how  to  comprehend  in  the  terms  of 
any  description. 

In  this  posture.  Sir,  things  stood  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session.     About  that  time,  a  worthy  member*  of  great  par- 
liamentary experience,  who,  in  the  year  1766,  filled  the  chair 
of  the   American  committee  with  much  ability,   took   me 
aside  ;  and,  lamenting  the  present  aspect  of  our  politicks, 
told  me,  things  were  come  to  such  a  pass,  that  our  former 
methods  of  proceeding  in  the^  house  would  be  no  longer  toU 
erated.     That  the  publick  tribunal  (never  too  indulgent  to  a 
long  and  unsuccessful  opposition)  would  now  scrutinize  our 
conduct  with  unusual  severity.     That  the  very  vicissitudes 
and  shiftings  of  ministerial  measures,  instead  of  convicting 
their  authors  of  inconstancy  and  want  of  system,  would  be 
taken  as  an  occasion  of  charging  us  with  a  predetermined  did* 
content,  which  nothing  could  satisfy ;  whilst  we  accused  ev* 
ery  measure  of  vigour  as  cruel,  and  every  proposal  of  lenity 
as  weak  and  irresolute.     The  publick,  he  said,   would  not 
have  patience  to  see  us  play  the  game  out  with  our  adversa-* 
ries  :  we  must  produce  our  hand.     It  would  be  expected, 
that  those  who  for  many  years  had  been  active  in  such  af* 
£urs  should  shew,  that  they  had  formed  some  clear  and  de- 
cided idea  of  the  principles  of  colony  government ;  and  were 
capable   of  drawing  out  something  like  a  platform  of    the 
ground,  whidi  might  be  laid  for  future  and  permanent  tran- 
i^uiUity. 

I  felt  the  truth  of  what  my  hoa.  friend  represented  ;  but  I 
felt  my  situation  too.  His  application  might  have  been  made 
with  a  far  greater  propriety  to  many  other  gentlemen.  No 
man  was  indeed  ever  better  disposed,  or  worse  qualified,  for 
such  an  undertaking  than  myself.  Though  I  gave  so  far  into 
his  opinion,  that  I  immediately  threw  my  thoughts  into  a 
sort  of  parliamentary  form,  I  was  by  no  means  equally  ready 
to  produce  them.  It  generally  argues  some  degree  of  nat- 
ural impotence  of  mind,  or  some  want  of  knowledge  of  tVi^ 

•Mr.  Rose  Fotl^t. 
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world)  to  hazard  plans  of  government,  except  from  a  seat  of 
authority.  Propositions  are  made,  not  only  ineffectuallyj 
but  somewhat  disreputably,  when  the  minds  of  men  are  not 
properly  dbposed  for  their  reception  ;  and  for  my  part,  I  am 
not  ambitious  of  ridicule  ^  not  absolutely  a  candidate  for  dis- 
grace. 

Besides,  Sir,  to  speak  the  plain  truth,  I  have  in  general  no 
very  exalted  opinion  of  the  virtue  of  paper  government ;  nor 
of  any  politicks,  in  which  the  plan  is  to  be  wholly  separated 
from  the  execution.  But  when  I  saw,  that  anger  and  vio- 
lence prevailed  every  day  more  and  more  ;  and  that  things 
were  hastening  towards  an  incurable  alienation  of  our  colo- 
nies 'f  I  confess  my  caution  gave  way.  I  felt,  this  as  one  of 
those  few  moments  in  which  decorum  yields  to  an  higher 
duty.  Fublick  calamity  is  a  mighty  leveller  ;  and  there  are 
occasions  when  any,  even  the  slightest,  chance  of  doing  good, 
must  be  laid  hold  on,  even  by  the  most  inconsiderable  per- 
son. 

To  restore  order  and  repose  to  an  empire  so  great  and  so 
distracted  as  ours,  is,  merely  in  the  attempt,  an  undertaking 
that  would  ennoble  the  flights  of  the  highest  genius,  and  ob-« 
tain  pardon  for  the  efforts  of  the  meanest  understanding. 
Struggling  a  good  while  with  these  thoughts,  by  degrees  I 
felt  myself  more  firm.  I  derived,  at  length,  some  confidence 
from  what  in  other  circumstances  usually  produces  timidity* 
I  grew  less  anxious,  even  from  the  idea  of  my  own  insignifi- 
cance. For,  judging  of  what  you  are,  by  what  you  ought  to 
be,  I  persuaded  myself,  that  you  would  not  reject  a  reasona- 
ble proposition,  because  it  had  nothing  but  its  reason  to  rec- 
ommend it.  On  the  other  hand,  being  totally  destitute  of 
all  shadow  of  influence,  natural  or  adventitious,  I  was  very 
sure,  that,  if  my  proposition  were  futile  or  dangerous  ;  if  it 
were  weakly  conceived,  or  improperly  timed,  there  was  noth- 
ing exterior  to  it,  of  power  to  awe,  dazzle,  or  delude  you. 
You  will  see  it  just  as  it  is  ;  and  you  will  treat  it  just  as  it  de- 
serves. 

The  proposition  is  peace.     Not  peace  through  the  medium 

of  war  ;  not  peace  to  be  hunted  through  the  labyrinth  of 

intricate  and  endless  negotiations  5  not  peace  to  arise  out  of 

universal  discord,  fomented  from  principle,  in  all  parts  of  the 
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empire ;  not  peace  to  depend  on  the  juridical  determination 
of  perplexing  questions  ;  or  the  precise  marking  the  shad- 
owy boundaries  of  a  complex  government.  It  is  simple 
peace ;  sought  in  its  natural  course,  and  in  its  ordinary 
haunts. — ^It  is  peace  sought  in  the  spirit  of  peace  5  and  laid 
in  principles  purely  pacifick.  I  propose,  by  removing  the 
ground  of  the  diflFerence,  and  by  restoring  thefortner  unsus^ 
pecting  confidence  of  the  colonies  in  the  mother  country j  to  give 
permanent  satisfaction  to  your  people;  and  (far  from  a 
scheme  of  ruling  by  discord)  to  reconcile  them  to  each  other 
in  the  same  act,  and  by  the  bond  of  the  very  same  interest, 
which  reconcilet^  them  to  British  government. 

My  idea  is  nothing  more.  Refined  policy  ever  has  been 
the  parent  of  confusion  ;  and  ever  will  be  so,  as  long  as  the 
world  endures.  Plain  good  intention,  which  is  as  easily  dis- 
covered at  the  first  view,  as  fraud  is  surely  detected  at  last, 
is,  let  me  say,  of  no  mean  force  in  the  government  of  man- 
kind. Genuine  simplicity  of  heart  is  an  healing  and  ce- 
menting principle.  My  plan,  therefore,  being  formed  upon 
the  most  simple  grounds  imaginable,  may  disappoint  some 
people,  when  they  hear  it.  It  has  nothing  to  recommend  it 
to  the  pruriency  of  curious  ears.  There  is  nothing  at  all 
new  and  captivating  in  it.  It  has  nothing  of  the  splendour 
of  the  project,  which  has  been  lately  laid  upon  your  table  by 
the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribband.*  It  does  not  propose  to 
fill  your  lobby  with  squabbling  colony  agents,  who  will  re- 

*  **  That  when  the  goremor,  council,  or  atsembly,  or  general  court,  of  any 
of  hi*  majesty's  provinces  or  colonies  in  America,  shall  pro^e  to  make  pro- 
vision, oictnBt^iotbe  amditioHy  r«Vf<rmj/iiff^«,  and /i/v^/fM,  of  such  province  or 
colony,  for  contributing  their  proportion  to  the  common  defence  (such  proportion 
to  be  raised  under  the  authority  of  the  general  court,  or  general  assembly,  of 
such  province  or  colony,  and  disposable  by  parliament)  and  shall  enga^^c  to 
make  provision  also  for  the  support  of  the  civil  government,  and  the  admin- 
istratioB  of  justice,  in  such  province  or  colony,  it  will  be  proper,  if  stub  pro' 
ptai shall  be  approved  by  hit  majesty ^  and  the  ttvo  houses  of  parliamintf  and  for  so 
kmg  as  such  provision  shall  be  made  accordingly,  to  forbear,  in  rtspcct  of  such 
province  or  colony,  to  levy  any  duty,  tax,  or  assessment,  or  to  impose  any  far- 
ther duty,  tax,  or  assessment,  except  such  duties  as  it  may  be  expedient  to 
continue  to  levy  or  impose,  for  the  regulation  of  commerce  ;  the  nctt  pro- 
duce of  the  duties  last  mentioned  to  be  carried  to  the  account  of  such  prov- 
ince or  colony  respectively.**  Resolution  moved  by  Lord  North  in  the 
coomiittce ;  and  agreed  toby  the  housc,.S7th  Feb.    1775. 
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quire  the  interposition  of  your  mace,  at  every  instant,  to  keep 
the  peate  amongst  them.  It  does  not  institute  a  magnificent 
Auction  of  finance,  where  captivated  provinces  come  to  gen- 
eral ransom  by  bidding  against  each  other,  until  you  knock 
down  the  hammer,  and  determine  a  proportion  of  payments, 
beyond  all  the  powers  of  algebra  to  equalise  and  settle. 

The  plan,  which  I  shall  presume  to  suggest,  derives,  how- 
ever, one  great  advantage  from  the  proposition  and  registry 
of  that  noble  lord's  project.  The  idea  of  conciliation  is  ad- 
missible. First,  the  house  in  accepting  the  resolution  moved 
by  the  noble  lord,  has  admitted,  notwithstanding  the  menac- 
ing front  of  our  address,  notwithstanding  our  heavy  bill  of 
pains  and  penalties — that  we  do  not  think  ourselves  pre- 
cluded from  all  ideas  of  free  grace  and  bounty. 

The  house  has  gone  farther  ;  it  has  declared  conciliation 
'  admissible,  previous  to  any  submission  on  the  part  of  Ameri- 
ca. It  has  even  shot  a  good  deal  beyond  that  mark,  and  has 
admitted,  that  the  complaints  of  our  former  mode  of  exert- 
ing the  right  of  taxation  were  not  wholly  unfounded.  That 
right  thus  exerted  is  allowed  to  have  had  something  repre- 
hensible in  it  ;  something  unwise,  or  something  grievous  ; 
since,  in  the  midst  of  our  heat  and  resentment,  we,  of  our-  * 
selves,  have  proposed  a  capital  alteration  \  and,  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  what  seemed  so  very  exceptionable,  have  institut- 
ed a  mode  that  is  altogether  new  ;  one  that  is,  indeed, 
wholly  alien  from  all  the  ancient  methods  and  forms  of  par- 
liament. 

The/ri«r///<f  of  this   proceeding  is   large  enough  for   my 
purpose.     The  means  proposed  by  the  noble  lord  for  carry- 
ing his  ideas  into  execution,  I  think  indeed,  are  very  indif- 
ferently  suited  to  the  end  ;  and  this   I  shall  endeavour  to 
shew  you  before  I  sit  down.     But,  for  the  present,  I  take 
my  ground  on  the  admitted  principle.     I  mean  to  give  peace. 
Peace  implies   reconciliation ;  and   where  there   has  been  a 
material  dispute,  reconciliation  does  in  a  manner  always  im- 
ply concession  on  the  one  part  or  on  the  other.     In  this  state 
of  things  I  make  no  difBculty  in  afiirming,  that  the  proposal 
ought  to  originate  from  us.     Great  and  acknowledged  force 
is  not  impared,  either  in  efiect  or  in  opinion,  by  an  unwilling- 
ness  to  exert   itself*    The  superiour  power  may  oflfer  peace 
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miA  honour  and  with  safety.  Such  an  offer  from  such  a 
power  will  be  attributed  to  magnanimity.  But  th^  conces- 
sions of  the  weak  are  the  concessions  of  fear.  When  such  a 
one  is  disarmed^  he  is  whoUy  at  the  mercy  of  his  superiour  ; 
and  he  loses  for  ever  that  time  and  those  chances,  which,  as 
they  happen  to  all  men,  are  the  strength  and  resources  of  all 
inferiour  power. 

The  capital  leading  questions  on  which  you  must  this  day 
decide,  are  these  two.  First,  whether  you  ought  to  con- 
cede ;  imd  secondly,  what  your  concession  ought  to  be.  On 
the  first  of  these  questions  we  have  gained  (as  I  have  just  tak- 
en the  liberty  of  observing  to  you)  some  ground.  But  I  am 
sensible  that  a  good  deal  more  is  still  to  be  done.  Indeed, 
Sir,  to  enable  us  to  determine  both  on  the  one  and  the  other 
of  these  great  questions  with  a  firm  and  precise  judgment, 
I  think  it  may  be  necessary  to  consider  distinctly  the  true  na- 
ture and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  object  which  we 
have  before  us.  Because  after  all  our  struggle,  whether  we 
will  or  not,  we  must  govern  America,  according  to  that  na- 
ture, and  to  those  circumstances  \  and  not  according  to  our 
own  imaginations  ;  not  according  to  abstract  ideas  of  right  ^ 
by  no  means  according  to  mere  general  theories  of  gov- 
ernment, the  resort  to  which  appears  to  me,  in  our  present 
situation,  no  better  than  arrant  trifling.  I  shall  therefore  en- 
deavour, with  your  leave,  to  hy  before  you  some  of  the  most 
material  of  these  circumstances  in  as  full  and  as  clear  a  man- 
ner as  I  am  able  to  state  them. 

The  first  thing  that  we  have  to  consider  with  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  object  is — the  number  of  people  in  the  colonic!;. 
I  have  taken  for  some  years  a  good  deal  of  pains  on  that  point. 
I  can  by  no  calculation  justify  myself  in  placing  the  number 
below  two  millions  of  inhabitants  of  our  own  European  blood 
and  colour ;  besides  at  least  500,000  others,  who  form  no  in- 
considerable part  of  the  strength  and  opulence  of  the  whole. 
This,  Sir,  is,  I  believe,  about  the  true  number.  There  is  no 
occasion  to  exaggerate,  where  plain  truth  is  of  so  much  weight 
imd  importance.  But  whether  I  put  the  present  numbers  too 
high  or  too  low,  is  a  matter  of  little  moment.  Such  is  the 
strength  with  which  population  shoots  in  that  part  of  the 
irorldy  that  state  the  numbers  as  high  as  we  will^  v.'hiUt.  x\\^ 
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dispute  continues^  the  exaggeration  ends.  Whilst  we  are 
discussing  aily  given  magnitude,  they  are  grown  to  it. 
Whilst  we  spend  our  time  in  deliberating  on  the  mode 
of  governing  two  millions)  we  shall  find  we  have  mil- 
lions more  to  manage.  Your  children  do  not  grow  faster 
from  infancy  to  manhood,  than  they  spread  from  families  to 
communities,  and  from  villages  to  nations. 

I  put  this  consideration  of  the  present  and  the  growing  num* 
bers  in  the  front  of  our  deliberation  ;  because,  Sir,  this  con- 
sideration will  make  it  evident  to  a  blunter  discernment  than 
yours,  that  no  partial,  narrow,  contracted,  pinched,  occasional 
system  will  be  at  all  suitible  to  such  an  object.  It  will  shew 
you,  that  it  is  not  to  be  considered  as  one  of  those  minima 
which  are  out  of  the  eye  and  consideration  of  the  law ;  not  a 
paltry  excrescence  of  the  state  \  not  a  mean  dependant,  who 
may  be  neglected  with  little  damage,  and  provoked  with  little 
danger.  It  will  prove,  that  some  degree  of  care  and  caution 
is  required  in  the  handling  such  an  object ;  it  will  shew  that 
you  ought  not,  in  reason,  to  trifle  with  so  large  a  mass  of  the 
interests  and  feelings  of  the  human  race.  You  could  at  no 
time  do  so  without  guilt  ;  and  be  assured  you  will  not  be 
able  to  do  it  long  with  impunity. 

But  the  population  of  this  country,  the  great  and  growing 
population,  though  a  very  important  consideration,  will  lose 
much  of  its  weight,  if  not  combined  with  other  circum- 
stances. The  commerce  of  your  colonies  is  out  of  all  pro- 
portion beyond  the  numbers  of  the  people.  This  ground  of 
their  commerce  indeed  has  been  trod  some  days  ago,  and  with 
great  ability,  by  a  distinguished  person,*  at  your  bar.  This 
gentleman,  after  thirty-five  years — it  is  so  long  since  he  first 
appeared  at  the  same  place  to  plead  for  the  commerce  of 
Great  Britain — has  come  again  before  you  to  plead  the  same 
cause,  without  any  other  eflFect  of  time,  than,  that  to  the  fire 
of  imagination  and  extent  of  erudition,  which  even  then 
marked  him  as  one  of  the  first  literary  characters  of  his  age, 
he  has  added  a  consummate  knowledge  in  the  commercial 
interest  of  his  country,  formed  by  a  long  course  of  enlighten- 
ed and  discriminating  experience. 

Sir,  I  should  be  inexcusable  in  coming  after  such  a  person 
with  any  detail  ;  if  a  great  part  of  the  members  who  now  fill 

*  Mr.  Glover. 
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the  house  had  not  the  misfortune  to  be  absent  when  he  ap- 
peared at  your  bar.  Besides^  Sir,  I  propose  to  take  the  mat- 
ter at  periods  of  time  somewhat  diflfercnt  from  his.  There 
is,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  point  of  view,  from  whence  if  you  will 
look  at  this  subject,  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  not  make 
tn  impression  upon  you. 

I  have  in  my  hand  two  accounts  ;  one  a  comparative  state 
of  the  export  trade  of  England  to  its  colonies,  as  it  stood  in 
the  year  1704,  and  as  it  stood  in  the  year  1772.  The  other 
a  state  of  the  export  trade  of  this  country  to  its  colonies  a- 
lone,  as  it  stood  in  1 772,  compared  with  the  whole  trade  of 
England  to  all  parts  of  the  world  (the  colonies  included)  in 
the  year  1704.  They  are  from  good  vouchers  ;  the  latter 
period  from  the  accounts  on  your  table,  the  earlier  from  an 
original  manuscript  of  Davenant,  who  first  established  the 
inspector  general's  office,  which  has  been  ever  since  his  time 
so  abundant  a  source  of  parliamentary  information. 

The  export  trade  to  the  colonies  consists  of  three  great 
branches.  The  African,  which,  terminating  almost  wholly 
in  the  colonies,  must  be  put  to  the  account  of  their  com- 
merce ;  the  West  Indian  ;  and  the  North  American.  All 
these  are  so  interwoven,  that  the  attempt  to  separate  thess 
would  tear  to  pieces  the  contexture  of  the  whole  ;  and  if  not 
entirely  destroy,  would  very  much  depreciate  the  value  of 
all  the  parts.  I  therefore  consider  these  three  denomina- 
tions to  be,  what  in  effect  they  are,  one  trade. 

The  trade  to  the  colonies,  taken  on  the  export  side,  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  that  is,  in  the  year  1704, 
stood  thus  : 

Exports  to  North  America,  and  the  West  Indies  ^.483,26^ 
To  Africa 86,66.5 


569,930 


In  the  year  1772,  which  I  tak^as  a  middle  year  between 
the  highest  and  lowest  of  those  lately  laid  on  your  table,  thfi 
account  was  as  follows  : 
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To  North  America,  and  the  West  Indies  £.  4,79 1,734 

To  Africa 866,398 

To  which  if  you  add  the  export  trade  from 

Scotland,  which  had  in  1 704  no  existence  364,000 


6,022,132 


From  five  hmidred  and  odd  thousand,  it  has  grown  to  six 
millions.  It  has  increased  no  less  than  twelve-fold.  This  is 
the  state  of  the  colony  trade,  as  compared  with  itself  at  these 
two  periods,  within  this  century  \ — and  this  is  matter  for 
meditation.  But  this  is  not  all.  Examine  my  second  ac- 
count. See  how  the  export  trade  to  the  colonies  alone  in 
1772  stood  in  the  other  point  of  view,  that  is,  as  compared 
to  the  whole  trade  of  England  in  1704. 

The  whole  export  trade  of  England,  including 

that  to  the  colonies,  in  1 704  -  -  -  '  £•  6,509,000 
Export  to  the  colonies  alone,  in  1772     -     .-.         6,024,000 


Difference     -    485,000 


The  trade  with  America  alone  is  now  within  less  than 
500,000/.  of  being  equal  to  what  this  great  commercial  na- 
tion, England,  carried  on  at  the  beginning  of  tliis  century 
with  the  whole  world  !  If  I  had  taken  the  largest  year  of 
those  on  your  table,  it  would  rather  have  exceeded.  But,  it 
will  be  said,  is  not  this  American  trade  an  unnatural  protu- 
berance, that  has  drawn  the  juices  from  the  rest  of  the  body  ? 
The  reverse.  It  is  the  very  food  that  has  nourished  every  other 
part  into  its  present  magnitude.  Our  general  trade  has  been 
greatly  augmented  ;  and  augmented  more  or  less  in  almost 
every  part  to  which  it  ever  extended  ;  but  with  this  material 
difference  ;  that  of  the  six  millions  which  in  the  beginning  of 
the  century  constituted  the  whole  mass  of  our  export  com- 
merce, the  colony  trade  was  but  one  twelfth  part  ;  it  is  now 
(as  a  part  of  sixteen  millions)  considerably  more  than  a  third 
of  the  whole.  This  is  the  relative  proportion  of  the  impor- 
t1aic§  of  the  colonies  at  these  two  periods :  and  all  reasoning 
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concerning  cmr  mode  of  treating  them  must  have  this  propor- 
tion ay  its  badi9)  orit  is  a  reasoning  weak^rotten^andsopbistical. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  prevail  on  myself  to  hurry  over  this 
great  consideration.  It  is  good  for  us  to  be  here.  We 
stand  where  we  have  an  immense  view  of  what  is,  and  what 
is  past.  Clouds  indeed,  and  daricness,  rest  upon  the  future. 
Let  B6,  however,  before  we  descend  firom  this  noMe  emi- 
nence, reflect  that  this  growth  of  our  national  prosperity  has 
happened  within  the  short  period  of  the  life  of  man.  It  has 
l^ppened  within  sixty-eight  years.  There  are  those  alive 
whose  memory  might  touch  the  two  extremities.  For  in- 
stance, 1117  Lord  Bathurst  might  remember  all  the  stages 
of  the  progress.  He  was  in  1704  of  an  age  at  least  to 
be  made  to  comprehend  such  things.  He  was  then  old 
enough  acta  parerttumjam  legere,  et  qua  sit  paterit  cognoscere 
virtus, — Suppose,  Sir,  that  the  angel  of  this  auspicious' 
youth,  foreseeing  the  many  virtues,  which  made  him 
one  of  the  most  aimiable,  as  he  is  one  of  the  most  fortunate 
men  of  his  age,  had  opened  to  him  in  vision,  that,  when,  in 
the  fourth  generation,  the  tlidrd  prince  of  the  house  of  Bruns- 
wick had  sat  twelve  years  on  the  throne  of  that  nation,  which 
(by  the  happy  issue  of  moderate  and  healing  councils)  was  to 
be  made  Great  Britain,  he  should  see  his  son.  Lord  Chancel-* 
lor  of  England,  turn  back  the  current  of  hereditary  dignity  to 
its  fountain,  and  raise  him  to  an  higher  rank  of  peerage, 
whikt  he  enriched  the  family  with  a  new  one— If  amidst 
these  bright  and  happy  scenes  of  domestick  honour  and  pros- 
perity, thrt  angel  should  have  drawn  up  the  curtain,  and  un- 
folded the  rising  glories  of  his  country,  and  whilst  he  was 
gazing  with  admiration  on  the  then  commercial  grandeur  of 
England^  the  genius  should  point  out  to  him  a  little  speck, 
scarce  visible  in  the  mass  of  the  national  interest,  a  small  sem- 
inal principle,  rather  than  a  formed  body,  and  should  tell 
him — ««  Toung  man,  there  is  America^ — which  at  this  day 
serves  for  little  more  than  to  amuse  you  with  stories  of  sav- 
age men,  and  uncouth  manners  5  yet  shall,  before  you  taste 
of  death,  shew  itself  equal  to  the  whole  of  that  commerce 
which  now  attracts  the  envy  of  the  world!  Whatever  Eng- 
land has  been  growing  to  by  a  progressive  increase  of  im- 
provement, brought  in  by  varieties  of  people,  by  succe%%\oi\  fit 
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ctvilising  conquests  and  civilizing  settlements  in  a  series  of 
seventeen  hundred  years,  you  shall  see  as  much  added  to  her 
by  America  in  the  course  of  a  single  Ufe  I"  If  this  state  of 
his  country  had  been  foretold  to  him,  would  it  not  require 
all  the  sanguine  credulity  of  youth,  and  all  the  fervid  glow 
of  enthusiasm,  to  make  him  believe  it  ?  Fortunate  man,  he 
has  lived  to  see  it  !  Fortunate  indeed,  if  he  lives  to  see  noth- 
ing that  shall  vary  the  prospect,and  cloud  the  setting  of  his  day ! 

Excuse  me,  Sir,  if  turning  from  such  thoughts  I  resume 
this  comparative  view  once  more.  Tou  have  seen  it  on  a 
large  scale ;  look  at  it  on  a  small  one.  I  will  point  out  to 
your  attention  a  particular  instance  of  it  in  the  single  prov- 
ince of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  year  1704  that  province  call- 
ed for  11,459/.  in  value  of  your  commodities,  native  and 
foreign.  Thb  was  the  whole.  What  did  it  demand  in 
1778  ?  Why  nearly  fifty  times  as  much  ;  for  in  that  year 
the  export  to  Pennsylvania  was  507,909/.  nearly  equal  to  the 
export  to  all  the  colonies  together  in  the  first  period. 

I  choose.  Sir,  to  enter  into  these  minute  and  particular  de- 
tails ;  because  generalities,  which,  in  all  other  cases  are  apt 
to  heighten  and  raise  the  subject,  have  here  a  tendency  to 
sink  it.  When  we  speak  of  the  commerce  with  our  colo- 
nies, fiction  lags  after  truth ;  invention  is  unfruitftil,  and 
imagination  cold  and  barren. 

So  £ur,  Sir,  as  to  the  importance  of  the  object  in  the  view 
of  its^  commerce,  as  concerned  in  the  exports  from  England. 
If  I  were  to  detail  the  imports,  I  could  shew  how  many  en- 
joyments they  procure,  which  deceive  the  burthen  of  life  ; 
how  many  materials  which  invigorate  the  springs  of  national 
industry,  and  extend  and  animate  every  part  of  our  foreign 
and  domestick  commerce.  This  would  be  a  curious  subject 
indeed--but  I  must  prescribe  bounds  to  myself  in  a  matter 
so  vast  and  various. 

I  pass  thereftnre  to  the  colonies  in  another  point  of  view, 
their  agriculture.  This  they  have  prosecuted  with  such  a 
spirit,  that,  besides  feeding  plentiftilly  their  own  growing 
multitude,  their  annual  export  of  grain,  comprehending  rice, 
has  some  years  ago  exceeded  a  million  in  value.  Of  their 
last  harvest,  I  am  persuaded,  they  will  export  much  more. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  centoryy  some  of  these  colonies  im- 
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ported  com  from  the  mother  country.  For  some  time  past, 
the  old  world  has  been  fed  from  the  new.  The  scarcity 
which  you  have  felt  would  have  been  a  desolating  famine,  if 
this  child  of  your  old  age,  with  a  true  filial  piety,  with  a  Ro- 
man charity,  had  not  put  the  full  breast  of  its  youthful  exu- 
berance to  the  mouth  of  its  exhausted  parent. 

As  to  the  wealth  which  the  colonies  have  drawn  from  the 
sea  by  their  fisheries,  you  had  all  that  matter  fully  opened  at 
your  bar.     You  surely  thought   those  acquisitions  of  value, 
for  they  seemed  even  to  excite  your  envy  •,  and  yet  the  spir- 
it, by  which  that    enterprising  employment  has  been  exer- 
cised, ought  rather,  in  my  opinion,  to  have  raised  your  es- 
teem and  admiration.     And  pray.  Sir,  what  in  the  world  is 
equal  to  it  ?  Pass  by   the  other  parts,  and  look  at  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  people  of  New  England  have  of  late  carried 
on  the  whale   fishery.     Whilst  we  follow  them  among  the 
tumbling  mountains  of  ice,  and  behold  them  penetrating  in- 
to the  deepest  frozen  recesses  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  Davis's 
Streights,  whilst  we  are  looking  for  them  beneath  the  arc- 
tick  circle,  we  hear  that  they  have  pierced  into  the  opposite 
region  of  polar  cold,  that  they  are  at  the  antipodes,  and  en- 
gaged under  the  frozen  serpent  of  the  south.     Falkland  Isl- 
and, which  seemed  too  remote  and  romantick  an  object  for 
the  grasp  of  national  ambition,  is  but  a  stage  and  resting- 
place  in  the  progress  of  their  victorious  industry.     Nor  is 
the  equinoctial  heat  more  discouraging  to  them,  than  the  ac- 
aunulated  winter  of  both  the  poles.     We  know  that  whilst 
some  of  them  draw  the  line  and  strike  the  harpoon  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  others  run  the  longitude,  and  pursue  the  gi- 
gantick  game  along  the  coast  of  Brazil.     No  sea  but  what  is 
vexed  by  their  fisheries.  No  climate  thatis  not  witness  to  their 
toils.    Neither  the  perseverance  of  Holland,  nor  the  activity 
of  France,  nor  the  dexterous  and  firm  sagacity  of  English 
enterprise,  ever  carried  this  most  perilous  mode  of  hard  in- 
dustry to  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  pushed  by  this  re- 
cent people  ;  a  people   who  are  still,   as  it  were,  but  in  the 
gristle,  and  not  yet  hardened  into  the  bone  of  manhood. 
When  I  contemplate  these  things  ;  when  I  know  that  the 
colonies  in  general  owe  little  or  nothing  to  any  care  of  ours, 
and  that  they  are  not  squeezed  into  this  h9ipp7  (otm  b^  Oci.^ 
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constraints  of  watdbfiil  and  suspicious  go^emaenl^  but  that 
through  a  wise  and  salutary  neglect9  a  generous  nature  has 
been  suffered  to  take  her.  own  way  to  perfection  i  when  I 
reflect  upon  these  effects^  when  I  see  how  profitable  they  have 
been  to  us,  I  feel  all  the  pride  of  power  sink,  and  all  pre- 
sumption in  the  wisdom  of  humaa  contrivances  melt^  and  die 
away  within  me*  My  rigour  relents.  I  pardon  something 
to  the  s{Mrit  of  liberty. 

I  am  sensible.  Sir,  that  all  which  I  have  asserted,  in  my  de- 
tail, is  admitted  in  the  gross ;  but  that  quite  a  different  con* 
elusion  is  drawn  from  It.  America,  gentlemen  say,  is  a  no- 
ble object.  It  is  an  object  well  wprth  fighting  for.  Certainly 
it  is,  if  fighting  a  people  be  the  best  way  of  gaining  them. 
Gentlemen  in  this  respect  will  be  led  to  their  choice  of 
means  by  their  complexions  and  their  habits.  Those  who 
understand  the  military  art,  will  of  course  have  some  predi- 
lection for  it.  Those  who  wield  the  thunder  of  the  sutei 
may  have  more  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  arms.  But  I 
confess,  possibly  for  want  of  this  knowledge,  my  opinion  is 
much  more  in  favour  of  prudent  management,  than  of 
force  i  considering  force  not  as  an  odious,  but  a  feeble  instru- 
ment, for  preserving  a  people  so  numerous,  so  active,  so 
growing,  so  spirited  as  this,  in  a  prc^table  and  subordinate 
connection  with  us. 

First,  Sir,  permit  me  to  observe,  that  the  use  of  force  a- 
lone  is  but  tempcrary.  It  may  subdue  &>r  a  moment  \  but  it 
does  not  remove  the  necessity  of  subduing  again  :  and  a  na- 
tion is  not  governed,  which  is  perpetually  to  be  conquered. 

My  next  objection  is  its  uncertainty.  Terrour  is  not  al- 
ways the  effect  of  force ;  and  an  armament  is  not  a  victory. 
If  you  do  not  succeed,  you  are  without  resource  ;  for,  con- 
ciliation failing,  force  remains  ;  but,  force  failing,  no  fur- 
ther hope  of  reconciliation  is  left.  Power  and  authority  are 
sometimes  bought  by  kindness ;  but  they  can  never  be  begged 
as  alms,  by  an  impoverished  and  defeated  violence. 

A  further  objection  to  force  is,  that  you  impair  the  object 
by  your  very  endeavours  to  preserve  it.  The  thing  you 
fought  for  is  not  the  thing  which  you  recover  \  but  depred^p 
ated,  sunk,  wasted,  and  consumed  in  the  contest.  Nothing 
lesB  will  content  me,  than  vfbok  Americeh    I  do  not  choose 
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tocoQUne  its  stroAgth  along  with  our  own ;  becanse  in  all 
farts  it  is  the  British  strength  that  I  consume.  I  do  not 
choose  to  be  caught  by  a  foreign  enemy  at  the  end  of  this  ex^ 
hausting  conflict  i  and  still  less  in  the  midst  of  it.  I  may 
csoqpe  i  but  I  can  make  no  insurance  against  such  an  event. 
Let  me  add^  that  I  do  not  choose  wholly  to  break  the  Aineri<> 
can  spirits  because  it  is  the  spirit  that  has  made  the  country* 

Lastlyt  we  have  no  sort  of  et^erinue  in  fiivour  of  force  as 
an  inatrument  in  the  rule  of  our  ccdonies.  Their  growth 
and  thor  uulity  has  Iwen  owing  to  methods  altogether  di&> 
fierenC  Our  ancienc  induigence  has  been  said  to  be  pursued 
to  a  fimlt.  It  may  be  so.  But  we  know,  if  {teUng  is  evi- 
dence,  that  our  fault  was  more  tolerable  than  our  attempt  to 
mend  it ;  and  our  sin  far  more  salutary  than  our  penitence. 

These,  Sir,  are  my  reasons  for  not  entertaining  that  high 
opinion  of  untried  force,  by  which  many  gentlemen,  fbr 
whose  sentiments  in  other  particulars  I  have  great  respect, 
seem  to  be  so  greatly  captivated.  But  there  is  still  behind  a 
tliird  consideration  concerning  this  object,  which  serves  to 
determine  my  opinion  on  the  sort  of  policy  which  ought  to 
be  pursued  in  the  management  of  America,  even  more  than 
its  population  and  its  commerce,  I  mean  its  temper  mmd  char* 
acter. 

In  thu  character  of  the  Americans,  a  love  of  freedom  is 
the  predominating  feature  which  marks  and  distinguishes  the 
whole  :  and  as  an  ardent  b  always  a  jealous  affection,  your 
colonies  become  suspicious,  restive,  and  untractable,  whenev* 
er  they  see  the  least  attempt  to  wrest  from  them  by  force,  or 
shuffle  from  them  by  chicane,  what  they  think  the  only  ad- 
vantage worth  living  for.  This  fierce  spirit  of  liberty  is 
stronger  in  the  English  colonies  piebaldy  than  in  any  other 
people  of  the  earth  ;  and  this  from  a  great  variety  of  power- 
fid  causes  ;  which,  to  understand  the  true  temper  of  thdr 
minds,  and  the  direction  which  this  spirit  takes,  it  will  not 
be  amiss  to  lay  open  somewhat  more  largely. 

Krst,  the  people  of  the  colonies  are  descendents  of  English- 
men. England,  fKr,  is  a  nation,  which  still  I  hope  respects, 
and  formerly  adored,  her  freedom.  The  colonists  emtgrared 
from  yon,  when  this  part  of  your  character  was  most  pre- 
dosunant^  aitd  ibejr  tC€k  thu  bias  and  dirediou  t\ie  mo* 
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ment  thejr  parted  from  your  hands.  Thejr  are  therefore  not 
only  devoted  to  liberty»  bat  to  liberty  according  to  iingltsh 
ideasy  and  on  English  principles*  Abstract  liberty,  Ske  oth* 
er  mere  abstractions,  b  not  to  be  found.  Liberty  inheres  in 
some  sensible  objects  ;  and  every  nation  has  formed  to  itself 
some  fiivourite  point,  which  by  way  of  eminence  becomes 
the  criterion  of  their  happiness.  It  happened,  you  know.  Sir, 
that  the  great  contests  for  freedcmi  in  this  country  were  from 
the  earliest  times  chiefly  upon  the  question  of  taxing.  Most 
of  the  contests  in  the  ancient  commonwealths  turned  prima- 
rily on  the  right  of  election  of  magistrates ;  or  on  the  bal- 
ance among  the  several  orders  of  the  state.  The  question 
of  money  was  not  with  them  so  immediate.  But  in  Eng- 
land it  was  otherwise.  On  this  point  of  taxes  the  ablest 
pens,  and  most  eloquent  tongues,  have  been  exercised  ;  the 
greatest  spirits  have  acted  and  suffered.  In  order  to  give  the 
fullest  satisfaction  concerning  the  importance  of  this  point,  it 
was  not  only  necessary  for  those  who  in  argument  defended 
the  excellence  of  the  English  constitution,to  insist  on  this  priv- 
ilege of  granting  money  as  a  dry  point  of  fact,  and  to  prove, 
that  the  right  had  been  acknowledged  in  ancient  parchments, 
and  blind  usages,  to  reside  in  a  certain  body  called  an  house 

'  of  commons.  They  went  much  further ;  they  attempted  to 
prove,  and  they  succeeded,  that  in  theory  it  ought  to  be  so, 
frxKn  the  particular  nature  of  a  house  of  commcms,  as  an  im- 
mediate representative  of  the  people  ;  whether  the  old  rec- 
ords had  delivered  this  oracle  or  not.  They  took  infinite 
pains  to  inculcate,  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that,  in  all 
monarchies,  the  people  must  in  effect  themselves  mediately 
or  immediately  possess  the  power  of  granting  their  own  mon- 
ey, or  no  shadow  of  liberty  could  subsist.  The  colonies 
dhraw  from  you,  as  with  their  life-blood,  these  ideas  and  prin- 
dples.  Their  love  of  liberty,  as  with  you,  fixed  and  attach- 
ed on  thb  specifick  point  of  taxing.  Liberty  might  be  safe, 
or  might  be  endangered  in  twenty  other  particulars,  without 
their  being  much  pleased  or  alarmed.  Here  they  felt  its 
pidse ;  and  as  they  found  that  beat,  they  thought  themselves 
sick  or  sound.     I  do  not  say  whether  they  were  right  or 

'  wrong  in  applying  your  general  arguments  to  their  own  case. 

It  is  not  easy  indeed  to  make  a  monopoly  of  theorems  and 
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corollaries.  The  fact  is,  that  they  did  thus  apply  those 
general  arguments ;  and  your  mode  of  governing  them^ 
whether  through  lenity  or  indolence,  through  wisdom  or 
mistake,  confirmed  them  in  the  imagination,  that  they,  as 
well  as  you,  had  an  interest  in  these  common  principles. 

They  were  further  confirmed  in  this  pleasing  errour,  by 
the  form  of  their  provincial  legislative  assemblies.  Their 
governments  are  popular  in  an  high  degree ;  some  are  mere- 
ly popular  ;  in  all,  the  popular  representative  is  the  most 
weighty  \  and  this  share  of  the  people  in  their  ordinary  gov- 
ernment never  fails  to  inspire  them  with  lofty  sentiments, 
and  with  a  strong  zversion  from  whatever  tends  to  deprive 
them  of  their  chief  importance. 

If  any  thing  were  wanting  to  this  necessary  operation  of 
die  form  of  government,  religion  would  have  given  it  a  com- 
plete e£Fect.  Religion,  always  a  principle  of  energy,  in  this 
new  people,  is  no  way  worn  out  or  impaired  $  and  their 
mode  of  professing  it  is  also  one  main  cause  of  this  free  spir- 
it. The  people  are  protestants ;  and  of  that  kind,  which  is 
tiie  most  adverse  to  all  implicit  submission  of  mind  and  opin- 
ion. This  is  a  persuasion  not  only  favourable  to  liberty,  but 
biult  upon  it.  I  do  not  think.  Sir,  that  the  reason  of  this  a- 
verseness  in  the  dissenting  churches  from  all  that  looks  like 
absolute  government  is  so  much  to  be  sought  in  their  reli- 
gious tenets,  as  in  their  history.  Every  one  knows  that  the 
Roman  Catholick  religion  is  at  least  coeval  with  most  of  the 
governments  where  it  prevails  %  that  it  has  generally  gone 
hand  in  hand  with  them  ;  and  received  great  favour  and  eve- 
ry kind  of  support  from  authority.  The  church  of  England 
too  was  f(»ined  from  her  cradle  under  the  nursing  care  of 
legular  government.  But  the  dissenting  interests  have 
sprung  up  in  direct  opposition  to  all  the  ordinary  powers  of 
the  world  ;  and  could  justify  that  opposition  only  on  a  strong 
claim  to  natural  liberty.  Their  very  existence  depended  on 
the  powerful  and  unremitted  assertion  of  that  claim.  All 
protestantism,  even  the  most  cold  and  passive,  is  a  sort  of 
dissent.  But  the  religion  most  prevalent  in  our  northern  cqIo- 
nies  is  a  refinement  on  the  principle  of  resistance  \  it  is  the 
diflidence  of  dissent ;  and  the  protestantism  of  the  protes- 
tant  religion.     This  religion,  under  a  variety  of  denomina- 
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tions,  agreeing  in  nothing  but  in  the  communion  of  the  qxric 
•f  lib^rt  J,  is  predominant  in  most  of  the  nothern  provinces  } 
where  the  church  of  England,  notwithstanding  its  legad 
rights,  is  in  reality  no  more  than  a  sort  of  private  sect,  not 
composing  most  probably  the  tenth  of  the  people.  The  col* 
onists  left  England  when  this  spirit  was  high  ;  and  in  the 
emigrants  was  the  highest  of  all  :  and  even  that  stream  of 
foreigners,  which  has  been  constantly  flowing  into  these  colo- 
nies, has,  for  the  greatest  part,  been  composed  of  dksenters 
from  the  establishments  of  their  several  conntries,  and  have 
brought  with  them  a  temper  and  character  hr  from  aUen  to 
that  of  the  people  with  whom  they  mixed.  ^ 

Sir,  I  can  perceive  by  their  manner,  that  some  gentlemen 
object  to  the  latitude  of  this  description  ;  because  in  the 
sowthem  ccrionies  the  church  of  England  forms  a  large  body, 
and  has  a  regular  establbhment.  It  is  certainly  true*  There 
is  however  a  circumstance  attending  these  colonies,  which, 
in  my  opinion,  fully  counterbalances  this  difference,  and 
makes  the  spirit  of  liberty  still  more  high  and  haughty  than 
in  those  to  the  northward.  It  is  that  in  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas,  they  have  a  vast  multitude  of  slaves.  Where  this 
is  the  case  in  any  part  of  the  worid>  those  who  are  free,  are 
by  far  the  most  proud  and  jealous  of  thekr  freedom.  Free- 
dom is  to  them  not  only  an  enjoyment,  but  a  kind  of  rank 
and  privilege.  Not  seeing  there,  that  freedom,  as  in^  coa»» 
tries  where  it  is  a  common  blessing,  and  as  broad  and  gener- 
al as  the  air,  may  be  united  with  much  abject  toil,  with  great 
misery,  with  all  the  exterior  of  servitude,  liberty  looks,  a- 
mongst  them>  like  something  that  is  more  noUe  and  liberal. 
I  do  not  mean.  Sir,  to  commend  the  superiour  morality  of 
this  sentiment,  which  has  at  least  as  much  pride  as  virtue  in 
it ;  but  I  cannot  aker  the  nature  of  man.  The  bet  is  so  ^ 
and  these  people  of  the  sourthem  colonies  are  much  more 
strongly,  and  with  an  higher  and  more  stubborn  spirit,  at* 
tached  to  liberty  than  those  to  the  northward.  Such  were 
aH  the  ancient  commonwealths  ;  such  were  our  Gothick  an- 
cestors ;  such  in  our  days  were  the  Poles  ;  and  such  will  be 
all  masters  of  slaves,  who  are  not  slaves  themsdves»  In  such 
a  people  the  haughtiness  of  domination  combines  with  the 
spirit  of  freedom,  fortifies  it,  and  renders  it  invincible. 
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lit  mBf  Sir,  to  add  another  circumstance  in  our  colo- 
-mes,  which  contributes  no  mean  part  towards  the  growth 
and  effect  of  this  untractaUe  spirit.  I  mean  their  educa*- 
ckm.  In  no  country  perhaps  in  the  world  is  the  hiw  so  gen- 
eral a  study.  The  profession  itself  is  numerous  and  power- 
ful I  and  in  most  provinces  it  takes  the  lead.  The  greater 
number  of  the  deputies  sent  to  the  congress  were  lawyers. 
But  all  who  read,  and  most  do  read,  endeavour  to  obtain 
some  smattering  in  that  science.  I  have  been  told  by  an 
eminent  bookseller,  that  in  no  branch  of  his  business,  after 
tracts  of  popular  devotion,  were  so  mzny  books  as  those  on 
the  law  exported  to  the  plantations.  The  colonists  have 
now  fallen  into  the  way  of  printing  them  for  their  own  use. 
I  hear  that  they  have  sold  nearly  as  many  of  Blackstone's 
Commentaries  in  America  as  in  England.  General  Gage 
marks  out  this  disposition  very  particularly  in  a  letter  on 
your  table.  He  states,  that  all  the  people  in  his  government 
are  lawyers,  or  smatterers  in  law  \  and  that  in  Boston  they 
have  been  enabled,  by  successful  ducane,  wholly  to  evade 
many  parts  of  one  of  your  capital  penal  constitutions.  The 
smartness  of  debate  will  say,  that  this  knowledge  ought  to 
teach  them  more  clearly  the  rights  of  legislature,  their  obli- 
gadons  to  obedience,  and  the  penalties  of  rebellion.     All 

this  is  nnghty  welL  But  my  *  honourable  and  learned  friend 
on  the  floor,  who  condescends  to  mark  what  I  say  for  ani- 
madversion, will  disdain  that  ground.  He  has  heard,  as  weU 
as  I,  that  when  great  honours  and  great  emoluments  do  not 
win  over  tins  knowledge  to  the  service  of  the  state,  it  is  a 
formidable  adversary  to  government.  If  the  spirit  be  not 
tamed  and  broken  by  these  happy  methods,  it  is  stubborn 
and  litigious.  Abeunt  studia  in  mores.  This  study  renders* 
men  acute,  inqmsitive,  dexterous,  prompt  in  attack,  ready  in 
defence,  full  of  resources.  In  other  countries,  the  people, 
more  simple,  and  of  a  less  mercurial  cast,  judge  of  an  ill  prin- 
ciple in  government  only  by  an  actual  grievance ;  here  they 
anticipate  the  evil,  and  judge  of  the  pressure  of  the  grievance 
by  the  badness  of  the  principle.  They  augur  mis-govern- 
ment at  a  distance  ;  and  snuff  the  approach  of  tyranny  in 
every  tainted  breeze. 

•  The  Attorney  Genernl 

Vol.  JT.      '  F 
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The  last  cause  of  this  disobedient  spirit  in  the  colonies  is 
hardly  less  powerful  than  the  rest,  as  it  is  not  merely  morale 
but  bid  deep   in  the  natural  constitution  of  things.     Three 
thousand  miles   of  ocean  lie  between  you   and  them.     No 
contrivance  can  prevent  the  eflFect  of  this  distance,  in  weaken- 
ing government.     Seas  roll,  and  months  pass,  between  the 
order  and  the  execution  :  and  the  want  of  a  speedy  explana- 
tion of  a  single  point,  is  enough  to  defeat  a  whole  system. 
Tou  have,  indeed,  winged  ministers  of  vengeance,  who  carry 
your  bolts  in  their  pounces  to  the  remotest  verge  of  the  sea. 
But  there  a  power  steps  in,  that  limits  the  arrogance  of  rag^ 
ing  passions  and  furious  elements,  and  says,  <<  So  far  shalt 
thou  go,  and  no   farther."    Who  are  you,   that  should   fret 
and  rage,  and  bite  the  chains  of  nature  ? — Nothing  worse 
happens  to  you,  than  does  to  all  nations,  who  have  extensive 
empire  ;  and  it  happens  in  all  the  forms  into  which  empire 
can  be  thrown.     In  large   bodies,  the  circulation  of  power 
must  be  less  vigorous  at  the  extremities.     Nature  has  said  it. 
The  Turk  cannot  govern  Egypt,  and  Arabia,  and  Curdistan, 
as  he   governs  Thrace ;  nor  has  he  the  same  dominion  in 
Crimea  and    Algiers,  which  he  has  at  Brusa  and   Smyma« 
Despotism  itself  is  obliged  to  truck  and  huckster.     The  SuL- 
tan  gets  such  obedience  as  he  can.     He  governs  with  a  loose 
rein,  that  he  may  govern  atall ;  and  the  whole  of  the  force  and 
vigour  of  his  authority  in  his  centre,is  derived  from  a  prudent 
relaxation  in  all  his  borders.     Spain,  in  her  provinces,  is,  per- 
haps, not  so  well  obeyed,  as  you  are  in  yours.    She  complies 
too ;  she  submits ;  she  watches  times.    This  is  the  immutable 
condition,  the  eternal  law,  of  extensive  and  detached  empire. 

Then,  Sir,  from  these  six  capital  sources  ;  of  descent ;  of 
form  of  government ;  of  religion  in  the  northern  provinces ; 
of  manners  in  the  southern  ;  of  education  ;  of  the  remote- 
ness of  situation  from  the  first  mover  of  government  ;  from 
all  these  causes  a  fierce  spirit  of  liberty  has  grown  up.  It 
has  grown  with  the  growth  of  the  people  in  your  colonies, 
and  increased  with  the  increase  of  their  wealth  ^  a  spirit, 
that  unhappily  meeting  with  an  exercise  of  power  in  England, 
which,  however  lawful,  is  not  reconcileable  to  any  ideas  of 
liberty,  much  less  with  theirs,  has  kindled  this  flame,  that  is 
i-eadj  to  consume  us. 
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I  do  not  mean  to  commend  either  the  spirit  in  tlus  excess^ 
or  the  moral  causes  which  produce  it.      Perhaps  a  more 
smooth  and  accommodating  spirit  of  freedom  in  them  would 
be  more  acceptable  to  us.    Perhaps  ideas  of  liberty  might  be 
desired,  more  reconcileable  with  an  arbitrary  and  boundless 
authority.    Perhaps  we  might  wish  the  colonists  to  be  per- 
suaded, that  their  liberty  is  more  secure  when  held  in  trust 
fin*  them  by  us  (as  their  guardians  during  a  perpetual  minor- 
ity) than  with  any  part  of  it  in  their  own  hands.     But  the 
question  is,   not  whether  their   spirit   deserves  praise    or 
blame  ; — ^what,   in  the  name  of  God,  shall  we  do  with  it  ? 
You  have  before  you  the  object  $  such  as  it  is,  with  aU  its 
glories,  with  all  its  imperfections  on  its  head.     You  see  the 
magnitude  ;  the  importance ;  the  temper ;  the  habits  ;  the 
disorders.    By  all  these  considerations,  we  are  strongly  urg- 
ed to  determine  something  concerning  it.     We  are  called 
upon  to  fix  some  rule  and  line  for  our  future  conduct,  whicli 
may  give  a  little  stability  to  our  politicks,  and  prevent  the 
return  of  such  unhappy  deliberations  as  the  present.     Every 
such  return  will  bring  the  matter  before  us  in  a  still  more 
unkractable  form.      For,   what  astonishing  and  incredible 
things  have  we  not  seen  already  ?     What  monsters  have  not 
been  generated  firom  this  unnatural  contention   ?     Whilst 
every  principle  of  authority  and  resistance  has  been  pushed, 
upcm  both  sides,  as  far  as  it  would  go,  there  is  nothing  so  sol- 
id and  certain,  either  in  reasoning  or  in  practice,  that  has  not 
been  shaken.     Until  very  lately,  ail  authority  in  America 
seemed  to  be  nothing  but  an  emanation  from  yours.     Even 
the  popular  part  of  the  cdony  constitution  derived  all  its  ac- 
tivity, and  its  first  vital  movement,  from  the  pleasure  of  the 
crown.     We  thought.  Sir,  that  the  utmost  which  the   dis- 
contented colonists  could  do,  was  to  disturb  authority ;  we 
never  dreamt  they  could  of  themselves  supply  it ;  knowing 
in  general  what  an  operose  business  it  is,  to  establish  a  gov- 
ernment absolutely  new.     But  having,  for  our  purposes  in 
this  contention,  resolved,  that  none  but  an  obedient  assembly 
should  sit,  the  humours  of  the  people  there,  finding  all  passage 
through  the  legal  channel  stopped,  with  great  violence  broke 
out  another  way.     Some  provinces  have  tried  their  experi- 
ment, as  we  have  tried  ours ;  and  theirs  has  succeeded.    Thc^ 
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have  formed  a  government  sufficient  for  its  purposes,  without 
the  bustle  of  a  revolution,  or  the  troublesome  formality  of  aH 
election.  Evident  necessity,  and  tacit  consent,  have  done  the 
business  in  an  instant.  So  well  they  have  done  it,  that  Lord 
Dunmore  (the  account  is  among  the  fragments  on  your  table) 
tells  you,  that  the  new  institution  is  infinitely  better  obeyed 
than  the  ancient  government  ever  was  in  its  most  fortunate 
periods.  Obedience  is  what  makes  government,  and  not  the 
names  by  which  it  is  called;  not  the  name  of  govemour^as 
formerly,  or  committee,  as  at  present.  This  new  government 
has  originated  directly  from  the  people  ;  and  was  not  trans- 
mitted through  any  of  the  ordinary  artificial  media  of  a  posi- 
tive constitution.  It  was  not  a  manufacture  ready  formed, 
and  transmitted  to  them  in  that  condition  from  England* 
The  evil  arising  from  hence  is  this ;  that  the  colonists  having 
once  found  the  possibility  of  enjoying  the  advantages  of  order, 
in  the  midst  of  a  struggle  for  liberty,  such  struggles  will  not 
henceforward  seem  so  terrible  to  the  settled  and  sober  part  of 
mankind,  as  they  had  appeared*before  the  trial. 

Pursuing  the  same  plan  of  punishing  by  the  denial  of  the 
exercise  of  government  to  still  greater  lengths,  we  wholly  ab- 
rogated the  ancient  government  of  Massachuset.  We  were 
confident,  that  the  first  feeling,  if  not  the  very  prospect  of 
anarchy,  would  instantly  enforce  a  complete  submission. 
The  experiment  was  tried.  A  new,  strange,  unexpected 
face  of  things  appeared.  Anarchy  is  found  tolerable.  A 
vast  province  has  now  subsbted,  and  subsisted  in  a  considera- 
ble degree  of  health  and  vigour,  for  near  a  twelvemonth, 
without  govemour,  without  publick  council,  without  judges, 
without '  executive  magistrates.  How  long  it  will  continue 
in  this  state,  or  what  may  arise  out  of  this  unheard-of  situa- 
tion, how  can  the  wisest  of  us  conjecture  ?  Our  late  experi- 
ence has  taught  us,  that  many  of  those  fundamental  princi- 
ples, formerly  believed  infallible,  are  either  not  of  the  im- 
portance they  were  imagined  to  be  ;  or  that  we  have  not  at 
all  adverted  to  some  other  far  more  important,  and  far  more 
powerful  principles,  which  entirely  over-rule  those  we  had 
considered  as  omnipotent.  I  am  much  against  any  further 
experiments,  which  tend  to  put  to  the  proof  any  more  of  these 
allowed  opinions,  which  contribute  so  much  to  the  publick 
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ftanqmHiey.  In  effect^  we  suffer  as  mach  at  horne^  by  this 
kosemog  of  all  tiesi  and  this  concussion  of  all  established 
<|Mnions,  as  we  do  abroad.  For^  in  order  to  prove  that  the 
Americans  have  no  right  to  their  liberties^  we  are  every  day 
endeavouring  to  subvert  the  maxims  which  preserve  the 
whde  spirit  of  our  own.  To  prove  that  the  Americans 
ought  not  to  be  free^  we  are  obliged  to  depreciate  the  value 
el  freedom  itself  i  and  we  never  seem  to  gain  a  paltry  ad« 
vantage  over  them  in  debate,  without  attacking  some  of  those 
principles,  or  deriding  some  of  those  feelings,  for  which  our 
ancestors  have  shed  their  blood. 

But,  Sir,  in  wishing  toput  an  end  to  pernicious  experiments, 
I  do  not  mean  to  preclude  the  fullest  inquiry.  Far  from  it. 
Far  from  deciding  on  a  sudden  or  partial  view,  Iwould  patient- 
ly go  round  and  round  the  subject,  and  survey  it  minutely  in 
every  possible  aspect.  Sir,  if  I  were  capable  of  engaging 
yoo  to  an  equal  attention,  I  would  state,  that,  as  far  as  I  am 
capable  of  discerning,  there  are  but  three  ways  of  proceeding 
relative  to  this  stubborn  spirit,  which  prevails  in  your  colo- 
nies, and  disturbs  your  government.  These  are — To  change 
that  spirit,  as  inconvenient,  by  removing  the  causes.  To  pros- 
ccnte  it  as  criminal.  Or,  to  comply  with  it  as  necessary.  I 
would  not  be  guilty  of  an  imperfect  enumeration  ;  I  can 
think  of  but  these  three.  Another  has  indeed  been  started, 
that  of  giving  up  the  colonies  ;  but  it  met  so  slight  a  recep- 
tion) that  I  do  not  think  myself  obliged  to  dwell  a  great 
while  upon  it.  It  is  nothing  but  a  little  sally  of  anger,  like 
the  frowardness  of  peevish  children,  who,  when  they  cannot 
get  all  they  would  have,  are  resolved  to  take  nothing. 

The  £rst  of  these  plans,  to  change  the  spirit  as  inconven- 
ient, by  removing  the  causes,  I  think  is  the  most  like  a  sys- 
tematick  proceeding.  It  is  radical  in  its  principle  ;  but  it  is 
attended  with  great  difficulties,  some  of  them  little  short,  as 
I  conceive,  of  impossibilities.  This  will  appear  by  examin- 
ing into  the  plans  which  have  been  proposed. 

As  the  growing  population  of  the  colonies  is  evidently  one 
cause  of  their  resistance,  it  was  last  session  mentioned  in  both 
lKmses,by  men  of  weight,  and  received  not  without  applause, 
that,  in  order  to  check  this  evil,  it  would  be  proper  for  the 
crown  to  make  no  further  grants  of  land«  But  to  th\%  scViemt 
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tliere  are  two  ol^ections.  The  first)  that  there  is  already  ai^ 
much  unsettled  land  in  private  handst  as  to  afford  room  for 
an  immense  future  population^  although  the  crown  not  only 
^thheld  its  grants,  but  annihilated  its  soil.  If  this  be  the 
caset  then  the  only  efiect  of  this  avarice  of  desolation,  this 
hoarding  of  a  royal  wilderness,  would  be  to  raise  the  value 
of  the  possessions  in  the  hands  of  the  great  private  mo- 
nopolists, without  any  adequate  check  to  the  growing  and  a» 
larming  mischief  of  population. 

But  if  you  stopped  your  grants,  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quence ?  The  people  would  occupy  without  grants.  They 
have  already  so  occupied  in  many  places.  You  cannot  sta- 
tion garrisons  in  every  part  of  these  deserts.  If  you  drive 
the  people  from  one  place,  they  will  carry  on  their  annual 
tillage,  and  remove  with  their  flocks  and  herds  to  another. 
Hany  of  the  people  in  the  back  settlements  are  already  little 
attached  to  particular  situations.  Already  they  have  topped 
the  Apalachian  mountains.  From  thence  they  behold  before 
them  an  immense  plain,  one  vast,  rich,  level  meadow  ;  a 
square  of  five  hundred  miles.  Over  this  they  would  wander^ 
irithout  a  possibility  of  restraint  ;  they  would  change  their 
manners  with  the  habits  of  their  life  $  would  soon  forget  a 
government,  by  which  they  were  disowned  ;  would  become 
hordes  of  English  Tartars  ;  and,  pouring  down  upon  your 
mifortified  frontiers  a  fierce  and  irresistible  cavalry,  become 
masters  of  your  govemours  and  your  counsdOiors,  your  col- 
lectCMTs  and  comptrollers,  and  of  all  the  slaves  that  adhered  to 
them.  Such  would,  and,  in  no  long  time,  most  be,  the  e£> 
feet  of  attempting  to  forbid  as  a.  crime,  and  to  suppress  as  an 
evil,  the  command  and  blessing  of  Providence,  « Increase 
and  multiply.*'  Such  would  be  the  happy  result  of  an  en- 
deavour to  keep  as  a  lair  of  wild  beasts,  that  earth,  which 
God,  by  an  express  charter,  {ub  given  to  the  children  of 
men.  Far  different,  and  surely  much  wiser,  has  been  our 
policy  hitherto.  Hitherto  we  have  invited  our  people  by 
every  kind  of  bounty,  to  fixed  establishments.  We  have 
invited  the  husbandman  to  look  to  authority  for  his  title. 
We  have  taught  him  piously  to  believe  in  the  mysterious  vir- 
tue of  wax  and  parchment.  We  have  thrown  each  tract  of 
land^  as  it  was  peopled,  into  districts  }  that  the  ruling   pow-« 
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er  AoBld  never  be  wholly  out  of  sight.  We  have  settled  all 
mt  amid )  and  we  have  carefully  attended  every  settlement 
with  government. 

Adhering,  Sir,  as  I  do,  to  this  policy,  as  well  as  for  the 
reasons  I  have  just  given,  t  think  this  new  project  of  hedg- 
ing-in  population  to  be  neither  prudent  nor  practicable. 

To  impoverish  the  colonies  in  general,  and  in  particular  to 
arrest  the  noble  course  of  their  marine  enterprises,  would  be 
a  more  easy  task.  I  freely  confess  it.  We  have  shewn  a 
disposition  to  a  system  of  this  kind  \  a  disposition  even  to 
continue  the  restraint  after  the  offence ;  looking  on  our- 
selves as  rivals  to  our  colonies,  and  persuaded  that  of  course 
we  must  gain  all  that  they  shall  lose.  Much  mischief  we 
may  certainly  do.  The  power  inadequate  to  all  other  things 
is  often  more  than  sufficient  for  this.  I  do  not  look  on  the 
direct  and  immediate  power  of  the  colonies  to  resist  our  vio- 
lencO)  as  very  formidable.  In  this,  however,  I  may  be  mis- 
taken. But  when  i  consider,  that  we  have  colonies  for  no 
purpose  but  to  be  serviceable  to  us,  it  seems  to  my  poor  un- 
derstanding a  little  preposterous,  to  make  them  unserviceable, 
h  order  to  keep  them  obedient.  It  is,  in  truth,  nothing  more 
than  the  old,  and,  as  I  thought,  exploded  problem  of  tyranny» 
whkh  proposes  to  beggar  its  subjects  into  submissicm.  But 
lemember,  when  yoo  have  completed  your  system  of  impov- 
erishment, that  nature  still  proceeds  in  her  ordinary  course ; 
that  discontent  will  increase  with  misery  ;  and  that  there  are 
critical  moments  in  the  fortune  of  aU  states,  when  they  who 
are  too  weak  to  contribute  to  your  prosperity,  may  be  strong 
enough  to  complete  your  ruin.     Spoliatif  arma  supersunt. 

The  temper  and  character,  which  prevail  in  our  colonies, 
are,  I  am  afiraid,  unalterable  by  any  human  art.  We  cannot, 
1  fear,  falsify  the  pedigree  of  this  fierce  people,  and  persuade 
them  that  they  are  not  sprung  from  a  nation,  in  whose  veins 
the  blood  of  freedom  circulates.  The  language  in  which 
they  would  hear  you  tell  them  this  tale,  would  detect  the  im- 
position ;  your  speech  would  betray  you.  An  Englishman  i$ 
the  unfittest  person  on  earth  to  argue  another  Englishman 
into  slavery. 

I  think  it  is  nearly  as  little  in  our  power  to  change  their 
repoUican  religion,  as  their  free  descent  v  ^  ^  $»\3Q«C\txX^ 
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the  Roman  Catholick,  as  a  penalty  ;  or  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, as  an  improvement*  The  mode  of  inquisition  and  dra- 
gooning is  going  out  of  fashion  in  the  old  world  ;  and  I 
should  not  confide  much  to  their  efficacy  in  the  new.  The 
education  of  the  Americans  is  also  on  the  same  unalterable 
bottom  with  their  religion.  Tou  cannot  persuade  them  t* 
burn  their  books  of  curious  science  ;  to  banish  their  lawyers 
from  the  courts  of  law  ;  or  to  quench  the  lights  of  their  as- 
semblies, by  refusing  to  choose  those  persons  who  are  best 
read  in  their  privileges.  It  would  be  no  less  impracticable 
to  think  of  wholly  annihilating  the  popular  assemblies,  in 
which  these  lawyers  sit.  The  army,  by  which  we  must  gov- 
ern in  their  place,  would  be  far  more  chargeable  to  us ;  not 
quite  so  effectual ;  and  perhaps,  in  the  end,  full  as  difficult 
to  be  kept  in  obedience. 

"With  regard  to  the  high  aristocratick  spirit  of  Virginia  and 
the  southern  colcmies,  it  has  been  proposed,  I  know,  to  re- 
duce it,  by  declaring  a  general  enfranchisement  of  their 
slaves.  This  project  has  had  its  advocates  and  panegyrists; 
yet  I  never  could  argue  myself  into  any  opinion  of  it. 
Slaves  are  often  much  attached  to  their  masters.  A  general 
wild  offer  of  liberty,  would  not  always  be  accepted.  Histo- 
ry furnishes  few  instances  of  it.  It  is  sometimes  as  hard  to 
persuade  slaves  to  be  free,  as  it  is  to  compel  freemen  to  be 
slaves :  and  in  this  auspicious  scheme,  vre  should  have  both 
these  pleasing  tasks  on  our  hands  at  once.  But  when  we 
talk  of  enfranchisement,  do  we  not  perceive  that  the  Amer- 
ican master  may  enfranchise  too  ;  and  arm  servile. hands  in 
defence  of  freedom  ?  A  measure  to  which  other  people 
have  had  recourse  mcH'e  than  once,  and  not  without  success, 
in  a  desperate  situation  of  their  affisiirs. 

Slaves  as  these  unfortunate  blac  k  people  are,  and  dull  as  aK 
men  are  from  slavery,  must  they  not  a  little  suspect  the  of- 
fer of  freedom  from  that  very  nation  which  has  sold  them  to 
their  present  masters  ?  From  that  nation,  one  of  whose  caus- 
es of  quarrel  with  those  masters,  is  their  refusal  to  deal  any 
more  in  that  inhuman  traffick  ?  An  offer  of  freedom  from 
England,  would  come  rather  oddly,  shipped  to  them  in  an 
African  vessel,  which  is  refused  an  entry  into  the  ports  of 
Vlrjfiiua  or  Carolina,  with  a  cargo  of  three  hundred  Angola 
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t^npiiiig  at  the  saim  instanl  to  pubJU^i  Im^  pvo^Iamntipn  of 
lihevtjy  amd  lo  advertise  hk  sal«of  sibuws* 

Bm  let  us  suppose  all  Uiese  moral  dfffijoidtm  g9k  o^ev. 
The  Qceai^  reso^itt.  Too  cai^doi  piunp^  thi^  4kj  i  mdi  a«i 
long  as  it  cfi!P(inue9  Ui^  tis  pre^wi  he4»  s^  lio^g  aJil  ^^Qam99 
wUcb.  weatcea  autlj^ity  by  ditfaac^  wiU  conMiiie^  ^  Ye 
gods^  aiuubilate  hiii  space  aiKl  lioi^  aad  n^e  t^^vwt  \onen  * 
iki^ipj  l*'--rwaa  a  pious  and  passionate  prayer  ^--s-faut  just  as 
reaaonablet  aa  many  of  the  seno«s  visbes  of  very  gvave  and 
soLeain  jooUticians. 

If  thei^  Sir,  it  seems  aiaiosl  deifiefate  to  fliink  of  any  ak 
teraiive  course,  for  clanging  tlie  moral  causes  (and  not  quite 
•asy  to  remove  the  natural)  wlnck  prodiHce  prejudice^  irffec<% 
9iidleab\e  to  tl^e  late  exeicise  of  our  autkority ;  but  that  tbe 
spirit  infidlibly  will  continue;  and^conrinuing,wiH  pooducesuch 
tfiects,as  nov  embana^us  ;  the  si^oond  mode  under  considi 
tfationiSf  to  prosc^cute  that  sptab  m  its  overt  acts^as  cmminaL 

At  this  proposition^  1  must  pause  a  momfent.  The  thing 
ssema  a  great  deal  too  big  for  9^y  ideasof  junspvudence.  It 
ihonkl  seem»  l«  my  way  of  cooceiving  such  matters,  that 
tl^te  k  a  very  wide  difeienfioin  oea^on  and  poHcy,  between 
the  oyide  of  proceeding  on  the  inregukur  conduct  of  sqirttered 
individuals,  or  even  of  hands  of  men^  wbodjsturb  order  with* 
in  the  state,  and  the  civil  dfasentions  which  may,  ipom  time 
to  time,  on  greal  questions,  agitate  the  several  communities 
which  compose  a  great  empire,  it  looks  to  me  ta  be  narrow 
and  pedantick,  to  apply  the  ordinary  ideas  of  criminal  justice 
to  this  great  publick  contest.  I  do  not  know  the  method  of 
dmwiag  up  an  indictment  against  an  whole  people,  i  oan- 
not  insuk  and  ridicule  the  feeUpgs  of  milbcms  of  my  feibw 
sreatuses,  as  Sir  Edward  Coke  insuked  one  excellent  individ* 
ual  (Sir  Walter  Raleigh)  at  the  bar.  i  am.  not  ripe  to  pass 
isnience  on  the  gravest  publick  bodies,  eiktrusted  with  magb 
ipirades  of  great  authority  and  dignity,  and  charged  with  the 
safisty  of  their  ieHow-d^aens,  upon  the  very  same  title  that! 
S8EL  I  realty  think,  that  for  wise  men  this  is  not  judicious  ; 
fcp  sober  men,  not  decent )  for  minde  tinctured  with  hiun^^ 

ity  I  not  mild  and  merciftd. 
Psriiaps  Sir^l  am  mistaken  in  my  idea  of  an  efacg^^^ea 
Voir.  17.  6 
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distinguished  from  a  single  state  or  kingdom.  But  my  idea 
of  it  is  this  ;  that  an  empire  is  the  aggregate  of  many  states^ 
under  one  common  head  ;  whether  this  head  be  a  monarch, 
or  a  presiding  republick.  It  does,  in  such  constitutions,  fre- 
quently happen  (and  nothing  but  the  dismal,  cold,  dead  uni- 
formity of  servitude  can  prevent  its  happening)  that  the  sub- 
ordinate parts  have  many  local .  privileges  and  immunities. 
Between  these  privileges,  and  the  supreme  common  author- 
ity, the  line  may  be  extremely  nice.  Of  course  disputes, 
often  too,  very  bitter  disputes,  and  much  ill  blood,  will  arise. 
But  though  every  privilege  is  an  exemption  (in  the  case) 
from  the  ordinii^  exercise  of  the  supreme  authority,  it  is  no 
denial  of  it.  The  claim  of  a  privilege  seems  rather  ex  vi 
termini^  to  imply  a  superiour  power.  For  to  talk  of  the  priv- 
ileges of  a  state  or  of  a  person,  who  has  no  superiour,  is  hard- 
ly any  better  than  speaking  nonsense.  Now,  in  such  un- 
fortunate quarrels,  among  the  component  parts  of  a  great 
political  union  of  communities,  I  can  scarcely  conceive  any 
thing  more  completely  imprudent,  than  for  the  head  of  the 
empire  to  insist,  that,  if  any  privilege  is  pleaded  against  his 
will,  or  his  acts,  that  his  whole  authority  is  denied  ;  instant- 
ly to  proclaim  rebellion,  to  beat  to  arms,  and  to  put  the  of- 
fending provinces  under  the  ban.  Will  not  this.  Sir,  very 
soon  teach  the  provinces  to  make  no  distinctions  on  their 
part  ?  Will  i^  not  teach  them  that  the  government,  against 
which  a  claim  of  liberty  is  tantamount  to  high  treason,  is  a 
government  to  which  submission  is  equivalent  to  slavery  ?  It 
may  not  always  be  quite  convenient  to  impress  dependent 
communities  with  such  an  idea. 

We  are  indeed,  in  all  disputes  with  the  colonies,  by  the 
necessity  of  things,  the  judge.  It  is  tnje.  Sir.  But  I  con- 
fess, that  the  character  of  judge  in  my  own  cause,  is  a  thing 
that  firightens  me.  Instead  of  filling  me  with  pride,  I  am 
exceedingly  humbled  by  it.  I  cannot  proceed  with  a  stem, 
assured,  judicial  confidence,  until  I  find  myself  in  something 
more  like  a  judicial  character.  I  must  have  these  hesitations 
as  long  as  I  am  compelled  to  recollect,  that,  in  my  little  read- 
ing upon  such  contests  as  these,  the  sense  of  mankind  has,  at 
least,  as  often  decided  against  the  superiour  as  the  subordi- 
jnte  power.    Sir^  let  me  add  t00|  that  the  opinion  of  my 
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hainng  some  abstract  right  in  my  favour  would  not  put  me 
much  at  my  ease  in  passing  sentence  ;  unless  I  could  be  sure, 
tbat  there  were  no  rights  which,  in  their  exercise  under  cer« 
tain  circumstances,  were  not  the  most  odious  of  all  wrongs, 
and  the  most  vexatious  of  all  injustice.  Sir,  these  considera- 
tions have  great  weight  with  me,  when  I  find  things  so  cir- 
cumstanced, that  I  see  the  same  party,  at  once  a  civil  liti- 
gant against  me  in  point  of  right,  and  a  culprit  before  me  ; 
while  I  sit  as  criminal  judge,  on  acts  of  his,  whose  moral 
quality  is  to  be  decided  upon  the  merits  of  that  very  litiga- 
tion. Men  are  every  now  and  then  put,  by  the  complexity 
of  human  affairs,  into  strange  situations ;  but  justice  is  the 
same,  let  the  judge  be  in  what  situation  he  will. 

There  is.  Sir,  also  a  circumstance  which  convinces  me, 
that  this  mode  of  criminal  proceeding  is  not  (at  least  in  the 
present  stage  of^our  contest)  altogether  expedient  i  which  is 
nothing  less  than  the  conduct  of  those  very  persons  who 
have  seemed  to  adopt  that  mode,  by  lately  declaring  a  rebel- 
lion in  Massachusett's  Bay,  as  they  had  formerly  addressed  to 
have  traitors  brought  hither  under  an  act  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  for  trial.  For  though  rebellion  is  declared,  it  is  not 
proceeded  against  as  such ;  nor  have  any  steps  been  taken 
towards  the  apprehension  or  conviction  of  any  individual  of- 
fender, either  on  our  late  or  our  former  address  ;  but  modes 
of  public  coercion  have  been  adopted,  and  such  as  have  much 
more  resemblance  to  a  sort  of  qualified  hostility  towards  an 
independent  power  than  the  punishment  of  rebellious  sub- 
jects. All  this  seems  rather  inconsistent ;  but  it  shews  how 
difiicult  it  is  to  apply  these  juridical  ideas  to  our  present  case. 

In  this  situation,  let  us  seriously  and  coolly  ponder.  What 
is  It  we  have  got  by  all  our  menaces,  which  have  been  many 
and  ferocious  i  What  advantage  have  we  derived  from  the 
penal  laws  we  have  passed,  and  which,  for  the  time,  have 
been  severe  and  numerous  ?  What  advances  have  we  made 
towards  our  object,  by  the  sending  of  a  force,  which,  by  land 
and  sea,  is  no  contemptible  strength  ?  Has  the  disorder  a- 
bated  ?  Nothing  less. — When  I  see  things  in  this  situation, 
after  such  confident  hopes,  bold  promises,  and  active  exer- 
tions, I  cannot,  for  my  life,  avoid  a  suspicion,  that  the  plan 
itself  b  not  correctly  right. 


4ft  BMBGHON 

If  thai  tl»  nmofil  of  the  causei^oftliis  t^^irk^  Aolcri- 
ctn  iihefty  be^  far  the  greater  paot^  tn*  rotker  entirelT^  im* 
jirattiicftbite  ^  if  tte  MteAs  <^  criminal  plrace«  be  iaapplicablei 
cr,  if  applk-able^  w^  in  the  highest  degree  mexpedtent^  what 
way  yet  remaite^  No  ^aj  k  OpeHi  bm  the  third  and  laA~ 
t5  comply  with  tte  Adaericaia  Sjpirit  as  necessary  ;  or>  if  yoii 
please  to  stibttril  td  it»  ^  It  ftieceisary  evil. 

If  we  adopt  this  inode  5  if  we  mean  to  conciliate  and  con- 
cede )  let  «s  9^  of  Whalt  tiainra  t!he  concession  ought  to  be  : 
to  asceYliaifi  th^  aalufe  of  oiu:  concession,  we  must  look  at 
their  complaint.  The  cbtonies  complain,  that  thej  have  not 
the  charaderistkk  msrk  and  seal  «f  British  freedom.  They 
complain,  that  they  iu%  taxed  in  a  parliament,  in  which  they 
are  not  repfesent?ed.  If  you  mean  to  sati^  them  at  all,  you 
must  satisfy  them  with  regard  to  this  complaint.  If  yeta 
mean  to  pleaee  ^y  people,  you  must  giveHhem  the  boon 
whkh  they  ask  )  Mt  what  you  may  think  better  for  thiem) 
bot  df  a  kitid  totally  differetit.  Such  an  act  may  be  a  wis^ 
t^gidiMJOtt)  but  it  is  ftd  concession  ;  whereas  our  preseiit 
theme  is  the  mode  of  giving  satisfiiction. 

Sir,  I  thmk  you  must  pa*ceite>  that  I  am  resolved  this 
day  to  have  nothitig  at  all  td  do  with  the  question  of  the 
right  of  taxation.  S6me  gefitlemen  startl»^but  it  is  true  : 
I  pttf  it  totally  out  of  the  question*  It  is  less  than  nothing 
ih  my  ctasideratioh.  I  do  not  indeed  wonder,  nor  will  you^ 
Sir,  that  gentlemM  of  pitif ouBd  learning  are  fond  of  dis» 
playing  it  ^  this  profound  subject.  Bm  my  constderatioh  ii 
Harrow,  confined,  ahd  wholly  limited  to  the  policy  of  tfao 
qiMtiofi.  I  do  Mt  examine,  whether  the  giving  away  a 
man*e  mon«y  b*  a  power  excepted  and  i^served  out  of  the 
general  trust  of  goveffimem  )  and  how  far  all  mankind^  in 
afl  forms  of  polity,  afe  entitled  to  an  exercise  of  that  right  by 
th^  charter  of  Mature.  Of  wheth^^  on  die  contrary,  a  right 
of  taxatmn  b  necessarily  involved  in  the  general  principle  of 
legislatioilb  ^d  iiaseporaUe  from  the  ordinary  supreme  pow^ 
er.  These  are  deep  questions,  where  great  names  militate 
against  each  other  1  Where  reason  is  perplexed  ;  aftd  ah  ap^ 
peal  to  authorities  ody  thickens  the  conf^ion.  For  high  and 
reverend  mithorities  lift  up  their  heads  on  both  sides  ^  and 
there  is  no  sure  footing  in  the  middle.    lUs  point  is  the 
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frmi  tnioniau  bog^  ietwixi  Dsmiata  and  M^umt  Coi'ms  M^ 
viert  armhs  nub$k  A&vt  Hmk  I  do  noc  inomd  to  be  over- 
nbelmftd  in  ^fchat  bog^  diovgh  ia  Hutch  Tel^eccable  cevhpkofk 
Tbe  ^estioa  wilh  me  iS|  not  whech^r  you  have  a  right  to 
reader  four  people  laiserable ;  but  wfaether  it  is  DOt  your  in- 
terest to  make  theiti  happy,  it  is  Bot>  what  alawyer  tells  me%  I 
May  do^  but  whA  hamaBityi  reason)  and  justice^  teU  moi  I 
ought  to  do.  lis  a  poU^ick  act  the  worse  for  being  a  generous 
one  ?  Is  no  concession  proper,  but  that  which  is  mide  from 
yotar  warn  of  rigkt  to  keep  what  you  gru&t  ?  Or  does  it  les- 
jeo  tile  gnee  at  dignky'  of  relaauag  in  the  exercise  of  in 
odious  dikimi  becau^  you  have  your  evidence-room  full  ^ 
titlesii  and  your  nagaaines  stuffed  with  arms  to  enforce  them  ? 
What  aigntfy  aU  those  titles^  Imd  aU  those  arms  ?  Of  what 
avui  are  tbey^  ^hen  the  re^is^n  of  the  thing  telb  me^  that 
(he  aas^ktion  of  my  title  is  ihe  loss  of  my  suit  $  and  that  I 
cotiM  tk)  ilothihg  but  wcNind  inyself  by  the  use  of  my  own 
i^eapcMis  I 

Soch  is  stedfasitly  tn^  optmOn  of  i^e  absolute  necessity  of 
ke^piihg  up  ihe  ttwcord  of  this  etnpire  by  a  unity  of  spirit) 
though  in  a  ^verstty  of  opei'atibns^  that,  if  I  were  sure  the 
ookh^ists  had)  at  tiheir  leaving  this  txHilitryy  sealed  a  regular 
eoitipaKt  of  servitude ;  that  they  had  solemnly  abjured  aU 
tbe  rigMsof  dtizens  ;  that  they  had  ihade  a  vow  to  renounce 
aD  idMs  tsF  liberty  for  them  and  their  ^terity^  to  aU  gtoer* 
tflMl)  f^  I  should  hoM  mysdf  obliged  to  cohfbrtn  to  the 
tMlpel'  I  foMd  UmversaHy  prevalent  ia  my  o#n  day,  and  to 
IdYtlfti  two  nHlibn  tif  nren)  impatient  of  servkilide)  oft  the 
principles  of  freedora^  I  am  not  determining  a  point  df  kw ; 
I  Ml  nstofing  tranquflHty  ;  and  tbe  general  diaracter  ind 
atliiribn  df  'a  |lecple  must  determine  what  sort  of  govern* 
miut  b  filtCcA^  far  them^  Tl»t  point  n6tlnf^  else  can  or 
cffi^bi  tb  demAsim^i 

Mf  tdea  iheivfore,  Without  coosiderilBg  whether  we  yield 
is  ttOtttr  «f  fighl^  or  grant  as  matr^  of  ftfvouT)  is  h  aJmii 
fki  y^pk  ^wr  vtHdhm  Inttrn/t  inierat  in  the  corutiiution  i  and) 
by  recording  that  admission  in  the  journals  t)f  parliament)  to 
f^Fie  HtXHA  M Mti9ttg*an  assiuvnce  as  the  nature  of  th^  thing 
MHldffiil)  itea  ire  mean  far  ever  to  adhert  to  that  sdefnb 
dedaratton  of  systematick  indulgence. 
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Some  years  agO|  the  repeal  of  a  revenue  act,  upon  its  un» 
derstood  principlet  might  have  served  to  shew,  that  we  in- 
tended an  unconditional  abatement  of  the  exercise  of  a  tax- 
ing power.  Such  a  measure  was  then  sufficient  to  remove 
all  sospicioni  and  to  give  perfect  content.  But  unfortunate 
events,  since  that  time,  may  make  something  further  neces- 
sary ;  and  not  more  necessary  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  col- 
onies, than  for  the  dignity  and  consistency  of  our  own  future 
proceedings. 

I  have  taken  a  very  incorrect  measure  of  the  disposition 
of  the  house,  if  this  proposal  in  itself  would  be  received  with 
dislike.  I  think.  Sir,  we  have  few  American  financiers. 
But  our  misfortune  is,  we  are  too  acute  ;  we  are  too  exqui- 
site in  our  conjectures  of  the  future,  for  men  oppressed  with 
such  great  and  present  evils.  The  more  moderate  among  the 
opposers  of  parliamentary  concession  freely  confess,  that  they 
hope  no  good  from  taxation  ;  but  they  apprehend  the  colo- 
nists have  further  views ;  and  if  this  point  were  conceded} 
they  would  instantly  attack  the  trade-laws.  These  gentle- 
men are  convinced,  that  this  was  the  intention  from  the  be- 
ginning ;  and  the  quarrel  of  the  Americans  with  taxation 
was  no  more  than  a  cloke  and  cover  to  this  design.  Such 
has  been  the  language  even  of  a  *  gentleman  of  real  moder- 
ation, and  of  a  natural  temper  so  well  adjusted  to  fair  and 
equal  government.  I  am,  however.  Sir,  not  a  little  surpris- 
ed at  this  kind  of  discourse,  whenever  I  hear  it ;  and  I  am  the 
more  surprised,  on  account  of  the  arguments  which  I  con- 
stantly find  in  company  with  it,  and  which  are  often  urged 
from  the  same  mouths,  and  on  the  same  day. 

For  instance,  when  we  allege,  that  it  is  against  reason  to 
tax  a  people  under  so  many  restraints  in  trade  as  the  Ameri- 
cans, the  f  noble  Lord  in  the  blue  ribband  shall  tell  you^ 
that  the  restraints  on  trade  are  futile  and  useless  ;  of  no  ad- 
vantage to  us,  and  of  no  burthen  to  those  on  whom  they  are 
imposed ;  that  the  trade  to  America  is  not  secured  by  the 
acts  of  navigation,  but  by  the  natural  and  irresistible  advan- 
tage of  a  commercial  preference. 

Such  is  the  merit  of  the  trade  laws  in  this  posture  of  the 
"debate.    But  when  strong  internal  circumstances  are  urged 

•  Mr.  Rice.  ^  Lord  North. 
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agadnst  the  taxes  ;  when  the  scheme  is  dissected ;  when  expe- 
rience and  the  nature  of  things  are  brought  to  prove,  and  do 
prove,  the  utter  impossibility  of  obtaining  an  effective  revenue 
from  the  colonies;  when  these  things  are  pressed,  or  rather  press 
themselves,  so  as  to  drive  the  advocates  of  colony  taxes  to  a 
clear  admbsion  of  the  futility  of  the  scheme  ;  then.  Sir,  the 
sleeping  trade  laws  revive  from  their  trance ;  and  this  useless 
taxation  is  to  be  kept  sacred,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  a 
counter-guard  and  ^curity  of  the  laws  of  trade. 

Then,  Sir,  you  keep  up  revenue  laws  which  are  mischiev- 
ous, in  order  to  preserve  trade  laws  that  are  useless.  Such 
is  the  wisdom  of  our  plan  in  both  its  members.  They  are 
separately  given  up  as  of  no  value,  and  yet  one  is  always  to 
be  defended  for  the  sake  of  the  other.  But  I  cannot  agree 
with  the  noble  k)rd«  nor  with  the  pamphlet  from  whence  be 
seems  to  have  borrowed  these  ideas,  concerning  the  inutility 
of  the  trade  laws.  For  without  idolizing  them,  I  am  sure 
they  are  still,  in  many  ways,  of  great  use  to  us  ;  and  in  for- 
mer times,  they  have  beem  of  the  greatest.  They  do  con- 
fine, and  they  do  greatly  narrow,  the  market  for  the  Ameri- 
cans. But  my  perfect  conviction  of  this,  does  not  help  me 
in  the  least  to  discern  how  the  revenue  laws  form  any  securi* 
ty  whatsoever  to  the  commercial  regulations  ;  or  that  these 
commercial  regulations  are  the  true  ground  of  the  quarrel ; 
or,  that  the  giving  way  in  any  one  instance  of  authority,  is  to 
lose  all  that  may  remain  unconceded. 

One  fact  is  clear  and  indisputable.  The  publick  and  avow- 
ed origin  of  this  quarrel,  was  on  taxation.  This  quarrel  has 
indeed  brought  on  new  disputes  on  new  questions ;  but  cer- 
tainly the  least  bitter,  and  the  fewest  of  all,  on  the  trade  laws. 
To  judge  which  of  the  two  be  the  real  radical  cause  of  quar- 
rel, we  have  to  see  whether  the  commercial  dispute  did,  in 
order  of  time,  precede  the  dispute  on  taxation  ?  There  is 
not  a  shadow  of  evidence  for  it.  Next,  to  enable  us  to  judge 
whether  at  this  moment  a  dislike  to  the  trade  laws  be  the  real 
cause  of  quarrel,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  put  the  taxes  out 
of  the  question  by  a  repeal.  ^  See  how  the  Americans  act  in 
this  position,  and  then  you  will  be  able  to  discern  correctly 
what  is  the  true  object  of  the  controversy,  or  whether  any 
controversy  at  all  will  remain  ?    Uhless  you  consent  to  re- 
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move  this  cause  of  diflFerence,  it  it  imfiossil^ley  vith  decency 
to  assert  that  the  dispute  is  not  upon  idat  it  is  avowed  lo.  be. 
And  I  would,  Sir,  recommend  to  your  serious  consideiration, 
whef her  it  be  prudent  to  form,  a  rule  for  ptrmishing  peojde, 
not  on  their  own  acts,  but  on  your  conjectures  i  Surely  it  is 
preposterous  at  the  very  best.  It  is  not  justifying  your  an* 
ger,  by  their  misconduct ;  but  it  is  converting  your  ill-witt 
into  their  delinquency. 

But  the  colonies  will  go  forther.-*-Alas  I  alas  !  when  will 
this  speculating  against  fact  and  reason  end  ?-«rWhat  will 
quiet  these  panick  fears  which  we  entertain  of  the  hostile  e£* 
feet  of  a  conciliatory  conduct  ?  Is  it  true,  that  no  case  can 
exist,  in  which  it  is  proper  for  the  sovereign  to  accede  to  j^he 
desires  of  his  discontented  subjects  }  Is  there  any  thing  pe- 
culiar in  this  case,  to  make  a  rule  for  itself  }  Is  all  author*^ 
ty  of  course  lost,  when  it  is  not  pushed  to  the  extreme  ?  Is 
it  a  certain  maxim,  that,  the  fewer  causes  of  dissa^Siictiea 
are  lek  by  government,  the  mcure  the  subject  will  be  inclined 
to  resist  and  rebel  ?  • 

All  these  objections  being  in  §gtct  no  more  than  suspicions, 
conjectures,  divinations,  formed  in  defiance  of  ftict  and  exp^ 
rience  \  they  did  not.  Sir,  discourage  me  horn  entertaining 
the  idea  of  a  conciliatory  concession,  founded  on  the  princi- 
ples which  I  have  just  stated. 

In  forming  a  plan  for  this  purpose,  I  endeavoured  to  put 
myself  in  that  frame  of  mind,  which  was  the  most  natinal, 
and  the  most  reasonable ;  and  which  was  certainly  the  most 
probable  means  of  securing  me  from  alt  errour.  I  set  out 
with  a  perfect  distrust  of  my  own  abilities  j  a  toial  renuncia- 
tion of  every  speculation  of  my  own  y  and  with  a  profound 
reverence  for  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  who  have  left  us 
the  inheritance  of  so'  happy  a  constitution,  and  so  flourishing 
an  empire,  and  what  is  a  thousand  times  more  vahiaUe^  the 
treasury  of  the  maxims  and  principles  which  formed  the  one^ 
and  obtained  the  other. 

During  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Spain  of  th^  Austrian 
family,  whenever  they  were  at  a  loss  ii(  the  Spanish  councils,  k 
was  common  for  their  statesmen  to  say,  that  they  ought  to 
consult  the  genius  of  Philip  the  Second.  The  genius  of  Phil- 
ip the  Second  might  mislead  them  $  and  the  issu<  of  their  af> 
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iairs  shewed)  that  they  had  not  chosen  the  most  perfect  stand- 
ard. But)  Sir,  I  am  sure  that  I  shall  not  be  misled,  when, 
in  a  case  of  constitutional  difficulty,  I  consult  the  genius  of 
the  English  constitution.  Consulting  at  that  oracle  (it  was 
^ith  all  due  humility  and  piety)  I  found  four  capital  examples 
in  a  similar  case  before  me :  diose  of  Ireland,  Wales,  Chester, 
and  Durham. 

Ireland,  before  the  EngUsh  conquest,  though  never  govern- 
ed by  a  despotick  power,  had  no  parliament.  How  hr  the 
English  parliament  itself  was  at  that  time  modelled  according 
to  the  present  form,  is  disputed  among  antiquaries.  But  we 
have  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  be  assured,  that  a  form  of 
parliament,  such  as  England  then  enjoyed,  she  instantly  com- 
municated to  Ireland  ;  and  we  afe  equally  sure  that  almost 
every  successive  improvement  in  constitutional  liberty,  as  East 
as  it  was  made  here,  was  transmitted  thither.  The  feudal  bar- 
onage, and  the  feudal  knighthood,  the  roots  of  our  primitive 
cmistitution,  were  early  transplanted  into  that  soil ;  and  grew 
and  flourished  there.  Magna  Charta,  if  it  did  not  give  us 
originally  the  house  o{  commons,  gave  us  at  least  a  house  of 
commons  of  weight  and  consequence.  But  your  ancestors 
did  not  churlishly  sit  down  alone  to  the  feast  of  Magna  Charta. 
Ireland  was  made  immediately  a  partaker.  This  benefit  of 
English  laws  and  liberties,  I  confess,  was  not  at  first  extended 
to  ali  Ireland.  Mark  the  consequence.  English  authority 
and  English  liberty  had  exactly  the  same  boundaries.  Your 
standard  could  never  be  advanced  an  inch  before  your  priv- 
ileges. Sir  John  Davis  shews  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  refu- 
sal of  a  general  communication  of  these  rights,  was  the  true 
cause  why  Ireland  was  five  hundred  years  in  subduing ;  and 
after  the  vain  prefects  of  a  military  government,  attempted  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  was  soon  discovered,  that 
nothing  could  make  that  country  English,  in  civility  and  aU 
legiance,  but  your  laws  and  your  forms  of  legislature.  It  was 
not  English  arms,  but  the  English  constitution,  that  conquered 

Ireland.  From  that  time,  Ireland  has  ever  had  a  general 
parliament,  as  she  had  before  a  partial  parliament.      You 

changed  the  people  ;  you  altered  the  religion  ;  but  you  nev- 
er touched  the  form  or  the  vital  substance  of  free  government 
"n  that  kingdom.     You  deposed  king<9 ;  you  TCSloieA  tViex^s 
V/^r^  m  H 
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70U  altered  the  succ^sion  to  theirs,  as  well  as  to  your  own 
crown ;  but  you  never  altered  their  constitution ;  the  princi* 
pie  of  which  was  respected  by  usurpation  ;  restored  with  the 
restoration  of  monarchy,  and  established,  I  trust,  for  ever,  by 
the  glorious  Revolution.  This  has  made  Ireland  the  great 
and  flourishing  kingdom  that  it  is ;  and  from  a  disgrace  and 
a  burthen  intolerable  to  this  nation,  has  rendered  her  a  prin« 
ctpal  part  of  our  strength  and  ornament.  This  country  can- 
not be  said  to  have  ever  formally  taxed  her.  The  irregular 
things  done  in  the  confusion  of  mighty  troubles,  and  on  the 
hinge  of  great  revolutions,  even  if  all  -were  done  that  is  said 
to  have  been  done,  form  no  example.  If  they  have  any 
effect  in  argument,  they  make  an  exception  to  prove  the  rule. 
None  of  your  own  liberties  could  stand  a  moment  if  the  casual 
deviations  from  them,  at  such  times,  were  suffered  to  be  used 
as  proofs  of  their  nullity.  By  the  lucrative  amount  of  such 
casual  breaches  in  the  constitution,  judge  what  the  stated  and 
fixed  rule  of  supply  has  been  in  that  kingdom.  Your  Irish 
pensioners  would  starve,  if  they  had  no  other  fund  to  live  on 
than  taxes  granted  by  English  authority.  Turn  your  eyes  to 
those  popular  grants  from  whence  all  your  great  supplies  are 
come  'f  and  learn  to  respect  that  only  source  of  publick  wealth 
in  the  British  empire. 

My  next  example  is  Wales.  This  country  was  said  to  be 
reduced  by  Henry  the  Third.  It  was  said  more  truly  to  be 
so  by  Edward  the  First.  But  though  then  conquered,  it  v^as 
not  looked  upon  as  any  part  of  the  realm  of  England.  Its 
old  constitution,  whatever  that  might  have  been,  was  destroy- 
ed ;  and  no  good  one  was  substituted  in  its  place.  The  care 
of  that  tract  was  put  into  the  hands  of  lords  marchers — a 
form  of  government  of  a  very  singular  kind  ;  a  strange  het- 
erogeneous monster,  something  between  hostility  and  gov- 
ernment ;  perhaps  it  has  a  sort  of  resemblance,  according  to 
the  modes  of  those  times,  to  that  of  commander  in  chief  at 
present,  to  whom  all  civil  power  is  granted  as  secondary. 
The  manners  of  the  Welsh  nation  followed  the  genius  of  the 
government ;  the  people  were  ferocious,  restive,  savage,  and 
uncultivated  ;  sometimes  composed,  never  pacified.  Wales 
within  itself,  was  in  perpetual  disorder ;  and  it  kept  the  fron- 
tier  of  England  in  perpetual  alarm.    Benefits  from  it  to  the 
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itate»  there  were  none.    Wales  was  only  known  to  England 
by  incursion  and  invasion. 

Sir,  during  that  state  of  things^  parliament  was  not  idle. 
rhey  attempted  to  subdue  the  fierce  spirit  of  the  Welsh  by 
ill  sorts  of  rigorous  laws.  They  prohibited  by  statute  the 
lending  all  sorts  of  arms  into  Wales,  as  you  prohibit  by 
jvodamation  (with  something  more  of  doubt  on  the  legality) 
:he  sending  arms  to  America.  They  disarmed  the  Welsh 
yj  statute,  as  you  attempted,  (but  still  with  more  question  on 
he  legality)  to  disarm  New  England  by  an  instruction.  They 
nade  an  act  to  drag  offenders  from  Wales  into  England  for 
rial,  as  you  have  done  (but  with  more  hardship)  with  regard 
:o  America.  By  another  act,  where  one  of  the  parties  was  an 
Englishman,  they  ordained,  that  his  trial  should  be  always  by 
English.  They  made  acts  to  restrain  trade,  as  you  do ;  and 
they  prevented  the  Welsh  from  the  use  of  fairs  and  markets, 
2s  you  do  the  Americans  from  fisheries  and  foreign  ports. 
In  short,  when  the  statute-book  was  not  quite  so  much  swell- 
ed as  it  is  now,  you  find  no  less  than  fifteen  acts  of  penal 
regulation  on  the  subject  of  Wale^« 

Here  we  rub  our  hands — A  fine  body  of  precedents  for  the 
Vithority  of  parliament  and  the  use  of  it  ! — I  admit  it  fully ; 
and  pray  add  likewise  to  these  precedents,  that  all  the  while, 
Wales  rid  this  kingdom  like  an  incubus ;  that  it  was  an  un- 
profitable and  oppressive  burthen  \  and  that  an  Englishman 
travelling  in  that  country  could  not  go  six  yards  from  the  high 
road  without  being  murdered. 

The  march  of  the  human  mind  is  slow.  Sir,  it  was  not, 
until  after  two  hundred  years,  discovered,  that  by  an  eternal 
bw.  Providence  had  decreed  vexation  to  violence ;  and  pov- 
erty to  rapine.  Tour  ancestors  did  however  at  length  open 
their  eyes  to  the  ill  husbandry  of  injustice.  They  found  that 
the  tyranny  of  a  free  people  could  of  all  tyrannies  the  least 
be  endured ;  and  that  laws  made  against  a  whole  nation  were 
Dot  the  most  effectual  methods  for  securing  its  obedience. 
Accordingly,  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  Henry  VIII.  the 
course  was  entirely  altered.  With  a  preamble  stating  the 
ntire  and  perfect  rights  of  the  crown  of  England,  it  gave  to 
uie  Welsh  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  English  subjects. 
A  political  order  was  established  \  the  miUlaT7  ^viet  ^\^ 
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my  to  the  civil ;  the  marches  were  turned  into  counties.  But 
that  a  nation  should  have  a  right  to  English  liberties,  and  ytt 
no  share  at  all  in  the  fundamental  security  of  these  liberties^ 
the  grant  of  their  own  property,  seemed  a  thing  so  incongru- 
ous ;  that  eight  years  after,  that  is,  in  the  thirty-fifth  of  that 
reign,  a  complete  and  not  ill-proportioned  representation  by 
counties  and  boroughs  was  bestowed  upon  Wales,  by  act  of 
parliament.  From  that  mtaient,  as  by  a  charm,  the  tumults 
subsided  ;  obedience  was  restored ;  peace,  order,  and  civili- 
zation, followed  in  the  train  of  liberty— When  the  day-star 
of  the  English  constitution  had  arisen  in  their  hearts,  all  was 
harmony  within  and  without— 

Simtdalba  nautis 
Stella  refulsit^ 
Defluit  saxU  agitatus  humor  : 
Concidunt  ventifJvgiUntfue  nubes : 
Et  minax  (quhd  sic  vduerej  ponto 
Unda  reeumbit* 

The  very  same  year  the  county  palatine  of  Chester  receiv- 
ed the  same  relief  from  its  oppressions,  and  the  same  remedy 
to  its  disorders.  Before  this  time  Chester  was  little  less  dis- 
tempered than  Wales.  The  inhabitants,  without  rights  them- 
selves, were  the  fittest  to  destroy  the  rights  of  others ;  and 
from  thence  Richard  II.  drew  the  standing  army  of  archers, 
with  which  for  a  time  he  oppressed  England.  The  people  of 
Chester  applied  to  parliament  in  a  petition  penned  as  I  shall 

■ 

read  to  you. 

«  To  the  king  our  sovereign  lord,  in  most  humble  wise 
shewn  unto  your  excellent  majesty,  the  inhabitants  of  your 
grace's  county  palatine  of  Chester;  That  where  the  said 
county  palatine  of  Chester  is  and  hath  been  always  hitherto 
exempt,  excluded  and  separated  out  and  firom  your  high 
court  of  parliament,  to  have  any  knights  and  burgesses  with- 
in the  said  court  ;  by  reason  whereof  the  said  inhabitants 
have  hitherto  sustained  manifold  disherisons,  losses,  and  dam- 
ages, as  well  in  their  lands,  goods,  and  bodies,  as  in  the 
good,  civil,  and  politick  governance  and  maintenance  of  the 
commonwealth  of  their  said  country :  (2.)  And  for  as  much 
as  the  said  inhabitants  have  always  hitherto  been  bound  by  the 
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acts  and  statutes  made  and  ordained  by  your  sdd  highnesSy 
and  your  most  noble  progenitorsy  by  authority  of  the  said 
court,  as  far  forth  as  other  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs  have 
been,  that  have  had  their  knights  and  burgesses  within  your 
said  court  of  parliament,  and  yet  have  had  neither  knight  ne 
burgess  there  for  the  said  county  palatine ;  the  said  inhabit- 
ants, for  lack  thereof,  have  been  oftentimes  touched  and 
grieved  with  acts  and  statutes  made  within  the  said  court,  as 
well  derogatory  unto  the  most  ancient  jurisdictions^  liberties 
and  privileges  of  your  said  county  palatine,  as  prejudical  unto 
the  common  wealth,  quietness,  rest,  and  peace  of  your  grace's 
most  bounden  subjects  inhabiting  within  the  same.^ 

What  did  parliament  with  this  audacious  address  ? — Reject 
i^  as  a  libel  ?  Treat  it  as  an  afiront  to  government  ?  Spurn  it 
a  derogation  from  the  rights  of  legislature  ?  Did  they  toss 
over  the  table  ?  Did  they  bum  it  by  the  hands  of  the  com- 
voon  hangman  ?— They  took  the  petition  of  grievance,  all 
slugged  as  it  was,  without  softening  or  temperament,  unpurg- 
^d  of  the  original  bitterness  and  indignation  of  complaint ; 
^liey  made  it  the  very  preamble  to  their  act  of  redress  \  and 
consecrated  its  principle  to  all  ages  in  the  sanctuary  of  legis- 
lation. 

Here  is  my  third  example.     It  was  attended  with  the  sue-* 
cess  of  the  two  former.     Chester,  civilized  as  well  as  Wales, 
lias  demonstrated  that  freedom  and  not  servitude  is  the  cure 
cf  anarchy ;  as  religion,  and  not  atheism,  is  the  true  remedy 
for  superstition.     Sir,  this  pattern  of  Chester  was  followed  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  with  regard  to  the  county  palatine  of 
Durham,  which  is  my  fourth  example.  This  county  had  long 
lain  out  of  the  jpale  of  free  legislation.     So  scrupulously  was 
the  example  of  Chester  followed,  that  the  style  of  the  pre- 
unble  is  neariy  the  same  with  that  of  the  Chester  act ;  and 
without  affecting  the  abstract  extent  of  the  authority  of  par- 
liament, it  recognizes  the  equity  of  not  sufiering  any  consid- 
erable district  in  which  the  British  subjects  may  act  as  a  body, 
to  be  taxed  without  their  own  voice  in  the  grant. 

Now  if  the  doctrines  of  policy  contained  in  these  pream- 
bles, and  the  force  of  these  examples  in  the  acts  of  parliar 
ments,  avail  any  thing,  what  can  be  said  against  applying 
th«m  with  regard  to  America  i  Are  not  the  peo^li^  q(  jkxnftt- 
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ica  as  much  Englishmen  as  the  Welsh  ?  The  preamble  of 
the  act  of  Henry  VIII.  says,  the  Welsh  speak  a  bnguage  no. 
way  resembling  that  of  his  majesty's  English  subjects.  Are 
the  Americans  not  as  numerous  ?  If  we  may  trust  the  learned 
and  accurate  Judge  Barrington's  account  of  North  Wales,  and 
take  that  as  a  standard  to  measure  the  rest,  there  is  no  com- 
parison. The  people  cannot  amount  to  above  200,000 ;  not 
a  tenth  part  of  the  number  in  the  colonies.  Is  America  in 
rebellion  ?  Wales  was  hardly  ever  free  from  it.  Have  you 
attempted  to  govern  America  by  penal  statutes  ?  Tou  made 
fifteen  for  Wales.  But  your  legblative  authority  is  perfect 
with  regard  to  America  ;  was  it  less  perfect  in  Wales,  Ches- 
ter, and  Durham  ?  But  America  is  virtually  represented. 
What !  does  the  electrick  force  of  virtual  representation  more 
easily  pass  over  the  Atlantick,  than  pervade  Wales,  which 
lies  in  your  neighbourhood ;  or  than  Chester  and  Durham, 
surrounded  by  abundance  of  representation  that  is  actual  and 
palpable  ?  But,  Sir,  your  ancestors  thought  this  sort  of  vir- 
tual representation,  however  ample,  to  be  totally  insufficient 
for  the  freedom  of  the  inhabitants  of  territories  that  are  so 
near,  and  comparatively  so  inconsiderable.  How  then  can  I 
think  it  sufficient  for  those  which  are  infinitely  greater,  and 
infinitely  more  remote  ? 

Tou  will  now.  Sir,  perhaps  imagine,  that  I  am  on  the 
point  of  proposing  to  you  a  scheme  for  a  representation  of 
the  colonies  in  parliament.  Perhaps  I  might  be  inclined  to 
entertain  some  such  thought ;  but  a  great  flood  stops  mc  in 
my  course*  Opfosuit  natura — ^I  cannot  remove  the  eternal 
barriers  of  the  creation.  The  thing  in  that  mode,  I  do  not 
know  to  be  possible.  As  I  meddle  with  no  theory,  I  do  not 
abscdutely  assert  the  impracticability  of  such  a  representa- 
tion. But  I  do  not  see  my  way  to  it ;  and  those  who  have 
been  more  confident,  have  not  been  more  successfril.  How- 
ever, the  arm  ofpublick  benevolence  is  not  shortened  ;  and 
there  are  often  several  means  to  the  same  end.  What  na- 
ture has  disjoined  in  one  way,  wisdom  may  unite  in  another. 
When  we  cannot  give  the  benefit  as  we  would  wish,  let  us 
not  refuse  it  altogether.  If  we  cannot  give  the  principal, 
let  us  find  a  substitute.  But  how  ?  Where  ?  What  sub* 
stitau  ? 
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Tortimately  I  am  not  obliged  for  the  ways  and  means  of 
this  substitute  to  tax  my  own  unproductive  invention.    I 
am  not  even  obliged  to  go  to  the  rich  treasury  of  the  fertile 
framers  of  imaginary  commonwealths  ;  not  to  the  Republick 
of  Plato,  not  to  the  Utopia  of  More  ;  not  to  the  Oceana  of 
Harrington.     It  is  before  me — rit  is  at  my  feet,  and  the  rude 
JVMtin  treads  daily  on  it  with  bis  clouted  shoon^     I  only  wish  you 
to  recognize,  for  the  theory,  theancient  constitutional  policy 
cf  this  kingdom  with  regard  to  representation,  as  that  policy 
lias  been  declared  in  acts  of  parUament  \  and,  as  to  the  prac- 
tice, to  return  to  that  mode  which  an  uiform  experience  has. 
marked  out  to  you,  as  best ;  and  in  which  you  walked  with 
security,  advantage,  and  honour,  until  the  year  1763« 

My  resolutions  therefore  mean  to  establish  the  equity,  and 
justice  of  a  taxation  of  America,  by  grants  and  not  by  impo^ 
sition.    To  mark  the  legal  competency  of  the  colony  assemblies 
for  the  support  of  their  government  in  peace,  and  for  pub- 
lick  aids  in  time  of  war.    To  acknowledge  that  this  legal 
ctnnpetency  has  had  a  dutiful  and  beneficial  exercise  ;  and  that 
experience  has  shewn  the  benefit  of  their  grant s^  and  they«- 
Hfify  of  parliamentary  taxation  as  a  method  of  supply. 

These  solid  truths  compose  six  fundamental  propositions. 
There  are  three  more  resolutions  corollary  to  these.     If  you 
admit  the  first  set,  you  can  hardly  reject  the  others.     But  if 
you  admit  the  first,  I   shall  be  far  from  solicitous  whether 
you  accept  or  refuse  the  last.     I  think  these  six  massive  pil- 
lars will  be  of  strength  sufficient  to  support  the  t^nple  of 
British  concord.      I  have  no  more  doubt  than  I  entertain  of 
my  eidstence,  that,  if  you  admitted  these,  you  would  com- 
mand an  immediate  peace  ;    and  with  but  tolerable  future 
management,  a  lasting  obedience  in  America.     I  am  not  ar-. 
rogant  in  this  confident  assurance.     The  propositions  are  all: 
mere  matters  of  fact  ;  and  if  they  are  such  facts  as  draw  irre- 
sistible conclusions  even  in  the  stating,  this  is  the  power  of 
truth,  and  not  any  management  of  mine. 

Sir,  I  shall  open  the  whole  plan  to  you  together,  with  such 
observations  on  the  motions  as  may  tend  to  illustrate  them 
^here  they  may  want  explanation.  The  first  is  a  resolution 
^*— •'  That  the  colonies  and  plantations  of  Great  Britain  in 
iVorth  America,  consisting  of  fourteen  se^arule   ^oxwcl- 
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ments^  and  containing  two  millions  and  upwards  of  free  iiw 
habitants,  have  not  had  the  liberty  and  privilege  of  electing^ 
and  sending  anj  knights  and  burgesses,  or  others  to  repre- 
sent them  in  the  high  court  of  parliament." — ^This  is  a  plain 
matter  of  fact,  necessary  to  be  laid  down,  and  (excepting  the 
description)  it  is  laid  down  in  the  language  of  the  constitu- 
tion ;  it  is  taken  nearly  verkatim  from  acts  of  parliament. 

The  second  is  like  unto  the  first— <<  That  the  said  colo- 
nies and  plantations  have  been  liable  to,  and  bounden  by, 
several  subsidies,  payments,  rates,  and  taxes,  given  and  grant- 
ed by  parliament,  though  the  said  colonies  and  plantations 
have  not  their  knights  and  bufgesses,  in  the  said  high  court 
of  parliament,  of  their  own  election,  to  represent  the  con- 
dition of  their  country  j  by  lack  whereof  they  have  been 
bftentimes  touched  and  grieved  by  subsidies  given,  granted, 
and  assented  tO|  in  the  said  court,  in  a  manner  prejudicial  to 
the  common  wealth,  quietness,  rest,  and  peace  of  the  sub- 
jects inhabiting  within  the  same." 

Is  this  description  too  hot,  or  too  cold,  too  strong,  or  too 
weak  ?  Does  it  arrogate  too  much  to  the  supreme  legisla- 
ture ?  Does  it  lean  too  much  to  the  claims  of  the  people  ?  If 
it  runs  into  any  of  these  errours,  the  fault  is  not  mine.  It  is 
the  language  of  your  own  ancient  acts  of  parliament.  Non 
nuushic  sermo,  sed  qua  pracepit  Ofelius^  rusticus^  abnormis  sa^ 
piens.  It  is  the  genuine  produce  of  the  ancient,  rustick 
manly,  home-bred  sense  of  this  country.— I  did  not  dare  to 
rub  off  ft  particle  of  the  venerable  rust  that  rather  adorns 
and  preserves,  than  destroys  the  metal.  It  would  be  a  prof- 
anation to  touch  with  a  tool  the  stones  which  construct  the 
sacred  altar  of  peace.  I  would  not  violate  with  modem  pol- 
ish the  ingenuous  and  noble  roughness  of  these  truly  con- 
stitutional materials.  Above  all  things,  I  was  resolved  not  to 
be  guilty  of  tampering,  the  odious  vice  of  restless  and  un« 
stable  minds.  I  put  my  foot  in.  the  tracts  of  our  forefathers  ; 
where  I  can  neither  wander  nor  stumble.  Determining  to 
fix  articles  of  peace,  I  was  f  esolved  not  to  be  vase  beyond 
what  was  written  ;  I  was  resolved  to  use  nothing  ielse  than 
th^  form  of  sound  words  ;  to  let  others  abound  in  their  own 
sense  \  and  carefully  to  abstsun  from  all  expressions  of  my 
own.     What  the  hw  has  said>  I  say.    In  all  things  else  I  am 
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lileiiL  I  have  no  organ  bot  for  her  words.  Tbis^  if  it  be 
HOC  ingeniousi  I  am  sure  is  safe. 

There  are  indeed  words  expressive  of  grievance  in  this 
Kcond  resolution,  which  those  who  are  resolved  always  to 
>e  in  the  right,  will  deny  to  c(mtain  matter  of  fact,  as  appli«* 
fd  to  the  present  case  ;  although  parliament  thou^t  them 
rue,  with  regard  to  the  counties  of  Chester  and  Durham, 
fhey  will  deny  that  the  Americans  were  ever  <<  touched  and 
prieved"  with  the  taxes.  If  they  consider  nothing  in  taxep 
»ut  their  weight  as  pecuniary  imposiuons,  there  might  be 
ome  pretence  for  this  denial.  But  men  may  be  sorely  touch* 
id  and  deeply  grieved  in  their  privileges,  as  well  as  in  their 
>urses.  Men  may  lose  little  in  property  by  the  act  which 
akes  away  all  their  fireedom.  When  a  man  is  robbed  of  a 
rifle  on  the  highway,  it  is  not  the  two*pence  lost  that  con- 
titutes  the  capital  outrage.  This  is  not  confined  to  privileg- 
es. Even  ancient  indulgences  withdrawn,  without  offence 
m  the  part  of  those  who  enjayed  such  favours,  operate  as 
grievances.  But  were  the  Americans  then  not  toudbed  and 
prieved  by  the  taxes,  in  some  measure,  merely  as  taxes  i  If 
10^  why  were  they  almost  all,  either  wholly  repealed  or  ex* 
ceedingly  reduced  ?  Were  diey  not  touched  and  grieved, 
•ven  by  the  regulating  duties  of  the  sixth  of  George  II  i 
Else  why  were  the  duties  first  reduced  to  on?  third  in  1 7^, 
ind  afterwards  to  a  third  oS  that  third  in  the  year  1766  ^ 
KTere  they  not  touched  and  grieved  by  the  stamp  act  ?  I  shaU 
ay  they  were,  until  that  tax  is  revived.  Were  they  not 
looched  and  grieved  by  the  duties  <^  1767,  which  were  lik»- 
risc  repealed,  and  which,  Lord  Hillsboroug)&  tells  you  (for 
he  ministry)  were  laid  contrary  to  the  true  principle  of  com- 
scrce  i  Is  not  the  assurance  given  by  that  noble  person  to 
he  colonies  of  a  resdution  to  lay  no  more  taxes  oft  them* 
D  •dmtision  that  taxes  would  touch  and  grieve  them  ?  Is 
ot  the  resolution  of  the  noUe  lord  in  the  blue  ribband,  now 
jttding  on  your  journals,  the  strongest  of  all  prooft  that 
•rliamentary  subsidies  really  touched  and  grieved  them  i 
Else  why  all  these  changes,  modifications,  repeals,  atsurao^ 
and  rescdtttions  ? 

Tlie  next  proposition  is^^'  That,  from  the  distance  o£ 
Lbemd  colonies,  and  from  other  ctrcorostat^cw,  t\6  tt\tlt\\o<L 

Vol.  JL  I 
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hath  hitherto  been  devised  for  procuring  a  representation  in 
parliament  for  the  said  colonies.'*  This  is  an  assertion  of  a 
fact.  I  go  no  further  on  the  paper  ;  though  in  my  private 
judgment,  an  useful  representation  is  impossible  ;  I  am  sure 
it  is  not  desired  by  them ',  nor  ought  it  perhaps  by  us  ;  but  I 
abstain  firom  opinions. 

The  fourth  resolution  is-— <^  That  each  of  the  said  colonies 
hath  within  itself  a  body,  chosen  in  part,  or  in  the  whole, 
by  the  freemen,  freeholders,  or  other  free  inhabitants  there- 
of, commonly  called  the  General  Assembly,  or  General 
Court,  with  powers  legally  to  raise,  levy,  and  assess,  accord- 
ing to  the  several  usage  of  such  colonies,  duties  and  taxes 
towards  defraying  all  sorts  of  publick  services.'' 

This  competence  in  the  colony  assemblies  is  certain.  It  is 
proved  by  the  whole  tenour  of  their  acts  of  supply  in  all  the 
assemblies,  in  which  the  constant  style  of  granting  is,  «  an 
aid  to  his  majesty  ;''  and  acts  granting  to  the  crown  have 
regularly  for  near  a  century  passed  the  publick  offices  with- 
out dispute.  Those  who  have  been  pleased  paradoxically  to 
deny  this  right,  holding  that  none  but  the  British  parliament 
can  grant  to  the  crown,  are  wished  to  look  to  what  is  done, 
not  only  in  the  colonies,  but  in  Ireland,  in  one  uniform  un- 
broken tenour  every  session.  Sir,  I  am  surprised,  that  this 
doctrine  should  come  from  some  of  the  law  servants  of  the 
crown.  I  say,  that  if  the  crown  could  be  responsible,  his  - 
majesty— but  certainly  the  ministers,  and  even  these  law  of-  - 

ficers  themselves,  through  whose  hands  the  acts  pass  bienni 

ally  in  Ireland,  or  annually  in  the  colonies,  are  in  an  habitu 

al  course  of  committing  impeachable  offences.     What  habit ■ 

ual  offenders  have  been  all  presidents  of  the  council,  all  sec 

retaries  of  state,  all  first  lords  of  trade,  all  attomies  and  alS 

solicitors  general !    However,  tHey  are  safe  j  as  no  one  im 

peaches  them  ;  and  there  is  no  ground  of  charge  againstr^ 
them,  except  in  their  own  unfounded  theories. 

The  fifth  resolution  is  also  a  resolution  of  fact—"  Thacrr 
the  said  general  assemblies,  general  courts,  or  other  bodied 
legally  qualified  as  aforesaid,  have  at  sundry  times  fi^el^ 
granted  several  large  subsidies  and  publick  aids  for  his  maj — 
est/s  service,  according  to  their  abilities,  when  requirecS 
thereto  by  letter  from  one  of  his  majesty's  principal  secreta— 
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ri€t  of  itate  ;  and  that  their  right  to  grant  the  samei  and 
their  cheerfulness  and  sufficiency  in  the  said  grants,  have 
been  at  sundry  times  acknowledged  by  parliament."    To  say 
nothing  of  their  great  expmces  in  the  Indian  wars  y  and  not 
MO  take  their  exertion  in  foreign  ones,  so  high  as  the  supplies 
in  the  year  1695  ;  not  to  go  back  to  their  publick  contribu- 
tions in  the  year  1710 }  I  shall  begin  to  travel  only  where  the 
journals  give  me  light  ;  resolving  to  deal  in  nothing  but  fact, 
authenticated  by  parliamentary  record  ^  and  to  build  myself 
^^^hoUy  on  that  solid  basis. 

On  the  fourth  of  April,  1 748,*  a  committee  of  this  house 
^rame  to  the  following  resolution  : 

«  Resolved, 
**  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee.  That  it  is  just 
-^nd  reasonaUe  that  the  several  provinces  and  colonies  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode 
Island,  be  reimbursed  the  expences  they  have  been  at  in  tak- 
ing and  securing  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  the  island 
t)f  Cape  Breton  and  its  dependencies." 

These  expences  were  immense  for  such  colonies.  They 
were  above  200,000/.  sterling  ;  money  first  raised  and  ad- 
vanced on  their  publick  credit* 

On  the  88th  of  January,  1 756,f  a  message  from  the  king 
came  to  us,  to  this  effect — "  His  majesty,  being  sensible  of 
the  zeal  and  vigour  with  which  his  faithful  subjects  of  certain 
coUmies  in  North  America  have  exerted  themselves  in  de- 
fence of  his  majesty's  just  rights  and  possessions,  recommends 
it  to  this  house  to  take  the  same  into  their  consideration, 
and  to  enable  his  majesty  to  give  them  such  assistance  as 
maybe  a  pnpir  reward  and  encouragement.^* 

On  the  Sd  of  February,  ll56^}he  house  came  to  a  suita- 
ble resolution,  expressed  in  words  nearly  the  same  as  those 
<if  the  message :  but  with  the  further  addition,  that  the 
aioney  then  voted  was  as  an  encouragement  to  the  colonies  to 
exert  themselves  with  vigour.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  go 
thraagh  all  the  testimonies  which  your  own  records  have 

•  Jounak  of  the  House,  Vol  xxv. 
t  Ibid.  VoL  ziTti.  \  Ibid. 
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given  to  the  triitli  of  my  resdutions*    I  irill  only  re£er 
to  the  placet  in  the  joumab  : 

Vol.  xxxii.---l^h  and  19th  May,  1757. 

Vol.  xxviii.«--»Jiine    Ist,    1758— April    26th    and    3< 

1759 — March  36th  and   31st,   and  A 
SSth,  1760^Jan.  9th  and  20th,  1761. 

Vol.  xxix — Jan.  22d  and26th>  1762— March  14th 

17th,  1768. 

Sir,  here  is  the  repeated  acknowledgment  of  parliam 
that  the  colonies  not  only  gave,  but  gave  to  satiety.  '] 
nation  has  formally  acknowledged  two  things ;  first, 
the  colonies  had  gone  beyond  their  abilities,  parliament  J 
ing  thought  it  necessary  to  reimburse  them  ;  secondly, 
they  had  acted  legally  and  laudably  in  their  grants  of  mo) 
and  their  maintenance  of  troops»  since  the  compensatioi 
expressly  given  as  reward  and  encouragement.  Rewai 
not  bestowed  for  acts  that  are  unlawful  ^  and  encouragen 
is  not  held  out  to  things  that  deserve  reprehension, 
resolution  therefore  does  nothing  more  than  collect  into 
proposition,  what  is  scattered  through  your  journals.  1 1 
you  nothing  but  your  own  \  and  you  cannot  refuse  in 
^oss,  what  you  have  so  often  acknowledged  in  detail.  ' 
admission  of  this,  which  will  be  so  honourable  to  them 
to  you,  will,  indeed,  be  mortal  to  all  the  miserable  stoi 
by  which  the  passions  of  the  misguided  people  have  b 
engaged  in  an  unha^^  system*  The  people  heard,  ind 
from  the  beginning  of  these  disputes,  one  thing  continu 
dinned  in  their  ears,  that  reason  and  justice  demanded,  t 
the  Americans,  who  paid  no  taxes,  should  be  compelled 
contribute.  How  did  that  fact  of  their  pa3ring  nothi 
stand,  when  the  taxing  system  began  ?  When  Mr.  Greni 
began  to  form  his  system  of  American  revenue,  he  state< 
this  house,  that  the  colonies  were  then  in  debt  two  mil 
six  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  money  ;  and  wa 
opinion  they  would  discharge  that  debt  in  four  years, 
tlus  state,  those  untaxed  people  were  actuaUy  subject  to 
payment  of  taxes  to  the  amount  of  six  hundred  and  i 
tbousand  a  year.    In  fact,  however,  Mr.  Grenville  was  i 
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takes.  The  fands  given  hr  sinking  the  debt  did  not  prove 
quite  so  ample  as  both  the  c6lome$  and  be  expected*  The 
calculation  was  too  sanguine  :  the  reduction  was  not  coin* 
pleted  till  some  years  after,  and  at  diffinrent  times  in  diflerent 
colonies.  However,  the  taxes  after  the  war  continued  too 
great  to  bear  any  addition,  with  prudence  or  propriety  ;  and 
when  the  burthens  imposed  in  consequence  of  former  requi- 
sitions were  discharged,  our  tone  became  too  high  to  rewrt 
agaun  to  requisition.  No  colony,  since  that  time,  ever  has 
had  any  reqmsition  whatsoever  made  to  it. 

We  see  the  sense  of  the  crown,  and  the  sense  of  parlia* 
mem,  on  the  productive  nature  of  a  revemui  ky  grmnU  Now 
search  the  same  joomak  for  the  produce  of  the  revenue  ij 
impasitioH — ^Where  is  it  ?— let  us  know  the  volume  and  the 
page— what  is  the  gross,  what  is  the  net  produce  ? — to  what 
service  is  it  implied  ?-^ow  have  you  aj^opriated  its 
•surplus  ?*^What,  can  none  of  the  many  skiliful  index- 
makers,  that  we  are  now  employing,  find  any  trace  of 
it  p— «.WeU,  let  them  and  that  rest  together.-— But  are  the 
journals,  which  say  nothing  of  the  revenue,  as  silent  on  the 
discontent  i  Ob  no  {  a  child  may  find  it.  It  is  the  melan- 
choly bttrdwn  and  blot  q£vhtj  page. 

I  think  then  I  am,  fpnm  those  journals,  justified  in  the 
sixA  and  last  resolution,  which  is-«-^  That  it  hath  been  found 
by  experience,  tfuit  the  manner  of  granting  the  said  supplies 
and  aids,  by  the  smd  general  assemblies,  hath  been  more 
agreeaUe  to  the  said  ccrionies,  and  more  beneficial,  and  con- 
^bcive  to  the  pnblick  service,  than  the  mode  of  giving  and 
grsntkig  aids  in  parti amsnt,  to  be  raised  and  paid  in  the  said 
colonies.**  This  makes  the  wliole  of  the  ftmdamental  part  of 
the  plan.  The  condnsion  is  irresistible.  You  camtxt  say, 
that  yon  w«ere  driven  by  any  necessity  to  an  exercise  of  the 
utmost  righits  of  legislature.  Tou  cannot  assert,  that  you  took 
on  yourselves  tlie  task  of  imposing  colony  taxes,  from  the 
want  of  another  legal  body,  that  is  competent  to  the  purpose 
of  snpplying  the  exigences  ef  the  state  without  wounding  the 
preju^Uees  of  the  people.  Neither  is  it  true  that  the  body  so 
qu^ed,  andluvinglint  conapetence,  had  neglected  theduty. 

Hie  question  now,  on  ril  this  accumulated  matter,  is  ;— 
whether  you  will  chvse  to  abide  by  a  profitable  experience, 
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or  a  mischievous  theory ;  whether  you  chuse  to  build  on  ie 
agination  or  fact ;  whether  you  prefer  enjoyment  or  hope 
satisiistction  in  your  subjects,  or  discontent  ? 

If  these  prcqpositions  aire  accepted,  every  thing  which  h 

been  made  to  enforce  a  contrary  system,  must,  I  take  it  f< 

granted,  fall  along  with  it.     On  that  ground,  I  have  dranv 

the  following  resolution,  which,  when  it  comes  to  be  move< 

will  naturally  be  divided  in  a  proper  manner  :  «  That  it  ma 

be  proper  to  repeal  an  act,  made  in  the  seventh  year  of  ih 

reign  of  his  present  majesty,  intituled.  An  act  for  grantin 

certain  duties  in  the  British  colonies  and  plantations  in  Ame 

ica  ;  for  allowing  a  drawback  of  the  duties  of  customs  upo 

the  exportation  from  this  kingdom,  of  coffee  and  cocoa-nui 

of  the  produce  of  the  said  colonies  or  plantations  ;  for  di: 

continuing  the^drawbacks  payable  on  China  earthenware  es 

ported  to  America ;  and  for  more  effectually  preventing  tb 

clandestine  running  of  goods  in  the  said  colonies  and  plants 

tions.-4-And  chat  it  may  be  proper  to  repeal  an  act,  made  i 

the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  present  majesty,  inti 

tuled.  An  act  to  discontinue,  in  such  manner,  and  for  sue 

time,  as  are  therein  mentioned,  the  landing  and  discharging 

lading  or  shipping,  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize,  at  th 

town  and  within  the  harbour  of  Boston,  in  the  province  o 

Massachuset's  Bay,  in  North  America. — And  that  it  may  b 

proper  to  repeal  an  act,  made  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  th( 

reign  of  his  present  majesty,  intituled.  An  act  for  the  impar 

tial  administration  of  justice,  in  the  cases  of  persons  question 

ed  for  any  acts  done  by  them,  in  the  exeaition  of  the  law 

or  for  the  suppression  of  riots  and  tumults,  in  the  province  o 

Massachuset's  Bay,  in  New  England. — And  that  it  may  b< 

proper  to  repeal  an  act,  made  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  thi 

reign  of  his  present  majesty,  intituled.  An  act  for  the  bettei 

regulating  the  government  of  the  province  of  Massachuset'i 

Bay,  in  New  England. — ^And,  also,  that  it  may   be  propei 

to  explain  and  amend  an  act,  made  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  o: 

the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  intituled.  An  act  for  the 

trial  of  treasons  committed  out  of  the  king's  dominions." 

I  wish.  Sir,  to  repeal  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  because  (inde- 
pendently of  the  dangerous  precedent  of  suspending  the  rights 
of  the  subject  during  the  king's  pleasure)  it  was  passed,  as  ] 
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iipprehend,  with  less  regularity,  and  on  more  partial  princi- 
pleS)  than  it  ought.  The  corporation  of  Boston  was  not  heard 
before  it  was  condemned.  Other  towns,  full  as  guilty  as  she 
was»  have  not  had  their  ports  blocked  up.  Even  the  restrain- 
ing bill  of  the  present  session  does  not  go  to  the  length  of 
the  Boston  Port  Act.  The  same  Ideas  of  prudence,  which 
induced  you  not  to  extend  equal  punishment  to  equal  guilt, 
even  when  you  were  punishing,  induce  me,  who  mean  not  to 
chastise,  but  to  reconcile,  to  be  satisfied  with  the  punishment 
already  partially  inflicted. 

Ideas  of  prudence,  and  accommodation  to  circumstances, 
prevent  you  from  taking  away  the  charters  of  Connecticut 
and  Rhode  Island,  as  you  have  taken  away  that  of  Massachu-* 
set's  Colony,  though  the  crown  has  far  less  power  in  the  two 
former  provinces  than  it  enjoyed  in  the  latter ;  and  though 
the  abuses  have  been  full  as  great,  and  as  flagrant,  in  the  ex- 
empted as  in  the  punished.     The  same  reasons  of  prudence 
and  accommodation  have  weight  with  me  in  restoring  the 
charter  of  Massachusetts  Bay.     Besides,  Sir,  the  act  which 
changes  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  is  in  many  particulars  so 
exceptionable,  that  if  I  did  not  wish  absolutely  to  repeal,  I 
Would  by  all  means  desire  to  alter  it ;  as  several  of  its  provis- 
ions tend  to  the  subversion  of  all  publick  and  private  justice. 
Such,  among  others,  is  the  power  in  the  governour  to  change 
the  sheriff  at  his  pleasure ;  and  to  make  a  new  returning  of- 
ficer for  every  special  cause.     It  is  shameful  to  behold  such 
a  regulation  standing  among  English  laws. 

The  act  for  bringing  persons  accused  of  committing  mur- 
der under  the  orders  of  government  tp  England  for  trial,  is 
but  temporary.  That  act  has  calculated  the  probable  dura^ 
tion  of  our  quarrel  with  the  colonies ;  and  is  accommodated 
to  that  supposed  duration.  I  would  hasten  tlie  happy  moment 
of  reconciliation ;  and  therefore  must,  on  my  principle,  get 
rid  of  that  most  justly  obnoxious  act. 

The  act  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  for  the  trial  of  treasons,  I 
do  not  mean  to  take  away,  but  to  *  confine  it  to  its  proper 
bounds  and  original  intention  *,  to  make  it  expressly  for  trial 
of  treasons  (and  the  greatest  treasons  may  be  commit- 
ted) in  places  where  the  jurisdictton  q{  the  crpwn  doe*:  net 
extend. 
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Having  guarded  the  privileges  of  local  legislature,  I 
would  next  secure  to  the  colonies  a  fair  and  unbiassed  judi- 
cature i  for  which  purpose^  Sir,  I  propose  the  following  reso- 
lution :  <<That,  fi!t>m  the  time  when'  the  general  assembly  or 
general  court  of  any  colony  or  plantation  in  North  America, 
shall  have  appointed  by  act  o£  assembly,  duly  confirmed,  a 
settled  salary  to  the  oflSices  of  the  chief  justice  and  other  judg- 
es <tf  the  superiour  court,  it  may  be  proper,  that  the  said 
chief  justice  and  other  judges  of  the  superiour  courts  of  such 
colony,  shall  hold  his  and  their  office  and  offices  during  their 
good  behaviour ;  and  shall  not  be  removed  therefrom,  but 
when  the  said  removal  thall  be  adjudged  by  his  majesty  in 
council,  upon  a  hearing  on  complaint  from  the  general  as- 
sembly, or  on  a  complaint  from  the  govemour,  or  council, 
or  the  house  of  representatives  severally,  of  the  colony  iii 
which  the  said  chief  justice  and  other  judges  have  exercised 
the  said  offices/' 

The  next  resolution  relates  to  the  courts  of  admiralty. 

It  is  this  :— -*<  That  it  may  be  proper  to  regulate  the  courts 
of  admiralty,  or  vice  admiralty,  authorized  by  the  15th 
chap,  of  the  4th  of  George  the  Third,  in  such  a  manner  aji 
to  make  the  same  more  commodious  to  those  who  sue,  or  are 
sued,  in  the  said  courts,  and  to  provide  for  the  more  decent 
maintenance  of  the  judges  in  the  same." 

These  courts  I  do  not  wish  to  take  away  ;  they  are  in 
themselves  proper  establishments.  This  court  is  one  of  th 
capital  securities  of  the  act  of  navigation.  The  extent  of  its  - 
jurisdiction,  indeed,  has  been  increased  ;  but  this  is  alto— - 
gether  as  proper,  and  is,  indeed,  on  many  accounts,  more 
eligible,  where  new  powers  were  wanted,  than  a  court  abso-— 
lutely  new.  But  courts  incommodiously  situated,  in  effect^ 
deny  justice  j  and  a  court,  partaking  in  the  fruits  of  its  own — 
condemnation,  is  a  robber.  The  congress  complain,  and 
complain  justly  of  this  grievance.* 

These  are  the  three  consequential  propositions.    I  have 
thought  of  two  or  three  more ;  but  they  came  rather  too 

*  The  SoUcitor-Genetal  infonned  Mr.  B.  when  the  resolutions  were  sefM— 
rately  moved,  that  the  grievance  of  the  judges  partaldng  of  the  profiu  o^ 
the  seicure  had  been  redrened  by  office ;  accordmgty  the  retolatioa  ws^. 
taneodfd. 
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near  detail,  and  to  the  province  of  executive  government, 

which  I  wish  parliament  always  to  superintend,  never  to  as* 

some.     If  the  first  six  are  granted,  congniity  will  carry  the 

latter  three.     If  not,  the  things  that  remain  unrepealed,  will 

be,  I  hope,  rather  unseemly  incumbrances  on  the  building, 

than  very  materially  detrimental  to  its  strength  and  stability. 

Here,  Sir,  I  should  close  ;  but  that  I  plainly  perceive 

some  objections  remain,  which  I  ought,  if  possible,  to  re« 

s^nove.     The  first  will  be,  that,  in  resorting  to  the  doctrine 

f  our  ancestors,  as  contained  in  the  preamble  to  the  Chester 

ct,  I  prove  too  much  $  that   the  grievsmce  from  a  want  of 

presentation  stated  in  that  preamble,  goes  to  the  whole  of 

1  <^gislation  as  well  as  to  taxation.     And  that   the   colonies 

grounding  themselves  upon  that  doctrine,  will  apply  it  to  all 

^^arts  of  legislative  authority. 

To  this  objection  with  all  possible  deference  and  humility, 

^nd  wishing  as  little  as  any  man  living  to  impair  the  smallest 

particle  of  our  supreme  authority,  I  answer,  that  the  words 

^re  the  nvords  of  parliament^  and  not  mine  ;  and,  that  all  false 

and  inconclusive  inferences,  drawn  from  them,  are  not  mine  \ 

for  I  heartily  disclaim  any  such  inference.     I  have  chosen  the 

words  of  an  act  of  parliament,  which  Mr.  Grenville,  surely 

a  tolerably  zealous  and  very  judicious  advocate  for  the  sove^ 

reignty  of  parliament,  formerly  moved  to  have  read  at  your 

table,  in  confirmation  of  his  tenets.     It   is  true,  that  Lord 

Chatham  considered  these  preambles  as  declaring  strongly  in 

fiivour  of  lus  opinions.     He  was  a  no  less  powerful  advocate 

for  the  privileges  of  the  Americans.     Ought  I  not  from  hence 

to  presume,  that  these  preambles  are  as  favourable  as  possible 

to  both,  when  properly  understood  ;  £ivourable  both  to  the 

rig^  of  parliament,  and  to  the  privilege  of  the  dependen- 

ciet  of  this  crown  ?  But,  Sir,  the  object  of  grievance  in  my 

resolntion,  I  have  not  taken  from  the  Chester,  but  from  the 

I>arham  act,  which  confines  the  hardship  of  want  of  repre^ 

sentation  to  the  case  of  subsidies ;  and  which  therefore  falls 

in  exactly  with  the  case  of  the  colonies.     But  whether  the 

Unrepresented  counties  were  dejure^  or  de  facto^  bound,  the 

preanibles  do  not  accurately  distinguish ;  nor  indeed  was  it 

i^ecessary  ;  for  whether  de  jure^  or  de  facto^  the  legislature 

tlxongjht  the  exercise  of  Ae  power  of  tittinj^i  ^'^  ^^  ^"^^^i  ^^ 
Vol.  J7.  K 
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as  of  fact  Without  right,  equally  a  grievance,  and  equallf 
6ppressive. 

I  do  not  kno#i  that  the  colonies  have,  in  any  general  way^ 
or  in  any  cool  hour,  gbne  much  beyond  the  demand  of  im- 
munity in  relation  to  taxes.     It  is  not  hir  to  judge  of  the 
temper  or  dispositions  of  afty  man,  or  any  set  of  men,  when 
they  are  composed  and  at  rest,  from  their  conduct,  or  their 
Expressions,  in  a  state  of  disturbance  afid  irritation.    It  ii  be^ 
sides  a  very  great  mistake  to  imagine,  that  mankind  follow 
up   practically  any  speculative   principle,  either  t)f  govern- 
ment or  of  freedom,  as  far  as  it  will  go  in  argument  and  log- 
ical   illation.     We  Englishmen  stop  very  short  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  we  support  any  given  part  of  our  constitu- 
tion J  or  even  the  whole  of  it  together.     I  could  easily,  if  I 
had  not  already  tired  you,  give  you  very  striking  and  con-, 
vincing  instances  of  it.     This  is  nothing  but  what  is  natural 
and  proper.     All  government,  indeed  every  human  benefit 
and   enjoyment,  every  virtue,    and   evei^  prudent   act,   is 
founded  on  compromise  and  barter.    We  balance  inconven- 
iences ;  we  give  and  take  ;  we  remit  some  rights,  that  we 
may  enjoy  others  ;  and,  we  choose  rather  to  be  happy  citi- 
2ens,  than  subtle  disputants.     Ai  ire  tnust  give  away  some 
natural  liberty,  to  enjoy  civil  advantages  ;  so  we  must  sacri- 
fice some  civil  liberties,  for  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  communion  and  fellowship  of  a  great  empire.     But  in  all 
fair  dealings  the  thing  bought,  must  bear  some  proportion  to 
the  purchase  paid.    Noiie  trill  barter  away  the   immediate 
jewel  of  his  soul.    Though  a  great  house  is  apt  to  make  slaves 
haughty,  yet  it  is  purchasing  a  part  of  the  artificial  import-^ 
ance  of  a  great  empire  too  dear,  to  pay  fbr  it  all  essentiaL 
rights,  and  all  the  intrinsick  dignity  of  human  nature.    None 
of  us  who  would  not  risk  his  life,  rather  dian  fall  under  t 
government  purely  arbitrary.     But,  although  there  are  some 
amongst  us  who  think  our  constitution  wants  many  improve*-^ 
ments,  to  make  it  a  complete  system  of  liberty,  perhaps  imMK^ 
who  are  of  that  opinion  would  think  it  right  to  aim  at  ^dx, 
improvement,  by  disturbing  his  country,  and  risking  every 
thing  that  is  dear  to  him.     In  every  arduous  ehterprise,  we 
consider  what  we  are  to  lose,  as  well  as  what  we  are  to  gan^  ^ 
S^id  the  more  and  better  Stake  of  liberty  every  people  pos^ 
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&css>  the  less  they  will  hazard  in  a  vain  attempt  to  snake  it 
more*  Hiese  are  the  cords  of  man,  Man  acts  from  adequate 
motives  relative  to  his  interest ;  and  not  on  metaphysical 
speculations.  Aristotle,  the  great  master  of  reasoning,  cau- 
tions US|  and  with  great  weight  and  propriety,  against  this 
species  of  delusive  geometrical  accuracy  in  moral  arguments, 
as  the  most  fallacious  of  all  sophistry. 

The  Americans  will  have  no  interest  contrary  to  the  gran- 
deur and  glory  of  England,  when  they  are  not  oppressed  by 
the  weight  of  it  *,  and  they  will  rather  be  inclined  to  respect 
the  acts  of  a  superintending  legislature  ',  when  they  see  them 
the  acts  of  that  power,  which  is  itself  the  security,  not  the 
rival,  of  their  secondary  importance.  In  this  assurancej  my 
mind  most  perfealy  acquiesces  i  and  J  confess,  I  feel  not  the 
least  alarm,  from  the  discontents  which  are  to  arise,  froni  put- 
ting people  at  their  ease ;  nor  do  I  apprehend  the  destruction 
of  this  empire,  from  giving,  by  an  act  of  free  grace  and  in- 
dulgence, to  two  millions  of  my  fellow  citizens,  some  ^hare 
of  those  rightSf  upon  which  I  have  always  been  taught  to 
value  myself. 

It  is  said  iadeed,  that  this  power  of  granting,  vested  in 
American  assemblies,  would  dissolve  the  unity  of  the  e^nplre  i 
which  was  preserved,  entire,  although  Wales,  and  Chester, 
and  Durham,  wer«  added  to  it.  Truly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  know  what  this  unity  means  ^  nor  has  it  ever  been  heard 
of^  diat  I  know,  in  the  constitutional  policy  of!  this  country. 
The  very  idea  of  si^iordination  of  parts,  excludes  this  notion 
of  timple  aod  undivided  unity.  England  is  the  head  ^  but 
9he  is  not  the  head  and  the  members  too.  Ireland  lias  ever 
iiad  from  the  beginning  a  separate,  but  not  an  independent) 
leg^lature  ;  which,  far  from  distracting,  promoted  the  union 
of  the  whole.  Every  thing  was  sweetly  and  harmoniously 
ilispofied  through  both  islands  fcH*  the  conservation  of  Englisli 
dominion,  and  the  communication  of  English  liberties.  I 
do  not  see  that  the  same  principles  might  not  be  carried  into 
twenty  islands,  and  with  the  same  good  effect.  This  is  my 
model  with  regard  to  America^  as  far  as  the  internal  circum- 
stances of  the  two  countries  are  the  same.  I  know  no  other 
onity  of  this  empire,  than  I  can  draw  from  its  example  dur- 
ing these  periods,  when  it  seemed  to  my  poor  und^isUudVxi^ 
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more  united  than  it  is  now>  or  than  it  is  likely  to  be  by  the 
present  methods. 

But  since  I  speak  of  these  methods,  I  recollect,  Mr.  Speak* 
er,  almost  too  late,  that  I  promised,  before  I  finished,  to 
say  something  of  the  proposition  of  the  *  noble  lord  on  the 
floor,  which  has  been  so  lately  received^  and  stands  on  your 
journals.  I  must  be  deeply  concerned,  whenever  it  is  my 
misfortune  to  continue  a  difference  with  the  majority  of  this 
house.  But  as  the  reasons  for  that  difference  are  my  apology 
for  thus  troubling  you,  suffer  me  to  state  them  in  a  very 
few  words.  I  shall  compress  them  into  as  small  a  body  as  I 
possibly  can,  having  already  debated  that  matter  at  large, 
when  the  question  was  before  the  committee. 

First,  then,  I  cannot  admit  that  proposition  of  a  ransom 
by  auction  }-*-because  it  is  a  meer  project.  It  is  a  thing 
new  i  unheard  of ;  supported  by  no  experience  ;  justified  by 
no  analogy  ;  without  example  of  our  ancestors,  or  root  in 
the  constitution. 

It  is  neither  regular  parliamentary  taxation,  nor  colony 
grant.  Exptrimentum  in  eorpore  vUi,  is  a  good  rule,  whidi 
will  ever  make  me  adverse  to  any  trial  of  experiments  on 
what  is  certsunly  the  most  valuable  of  all  subjects ;  the  peace 
of  this  empire. 

Secondly,  it  is  an  experiment  which  must  be  fatal  in  the 
end  to  our  constitution.  For  what  is  it  but  a  scheme  for  tax- 
ing the  colonies  in  the  anti-chamber  of  the  noble  lord  and 
Ins  successors  ?  To  settle  the  quotas  and  proportions  in  this 
house,  is  clearly  impossible.  You,  Sir,  may  flatter  yourself, 
you  shall  sit  a  state  auctioneer,  with  your  hammer  in  your 
hand,  and  knock  down  to  each  colony  as  it  bids.  But  to 
settle  (on  the  plan  laid  down  by  the  noble  lord)  the  true  pro- 
portional payment  for  four  or  five  and  twenty  governments, 
according  to  the  absolute  and  the  relative  wealth  of  each,  and 
according  to  the  British  proportion  of  wealth  and  burthen,  is 
a  wild  and  chimerical  notion.  This  new  taxation  must  there- 
fore come  in  by  the  back-door  of  the  constitution.  Each 
quota  must  be  brought  to  this  house  ready  formed ;  you  can 
neither  add  nor  alter.  Tou  must  register  it.  You  can  do 
nothing  further.     For  on  what  grounds  can  you  deliberate 

•  Lord  Iforth. 
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before  or  after  the  proposition  ?  Tou  cannot  hear  the 
counsel  for  all  these  provinces^  quarrelling  each  on  its  own 
quantity  of  payment,  and  its  proportion  to  others.  If  you 
should  attempt  it,  the  committee  of  provincial  ways  and 
means,  or  by  whatever  other  name  it  will  delight  to  be  called, 
must  swallow  up  all  the  time  of  parliament. 

Thirdly,  it  does  not  give  satisfaction  to  the  complaint  of 
the  colonies.  They  complain,  that  they  are  taxed  without 
their  consent  \  you  answer,  that  you  will  fix  the  sum  at 
which  they  shall  be  taxed.  That  is,  you  give  them  the  very 
grievance  for  the  remedy.  You  tell  them  indeed,  that  you 
will  leave  the  mode  to  themselves.  I  really  beg  pardon  :  it 
gives  me  pain  to  mention  it ;  but  you  must  be  sensible  that 
you  will  not  perform  this  part  of  the  compact.  For,  sup- 
pose the  colonies  were  to  lay  the  duties  which  furnished 
their  contingent,  upon  the  importation  of  your  manufactures ; 
you  know  you  would  never  suffer  such  a  tax  to  be  laid. 
You  know  too,  that  you  would  not  suffer  many  other  modes 
of  taxation.  So  that,  when  you  come  to  explain  yourself, 
it  will  be  found,  that  you  will  neither  leave  to  themselves  the 
(jiiantum  nor  the  mode ;  nor  indeed  any  thing.  The  whole 
is  delusion  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

Fourthly,  this  method  of  ransom  by  auction,  unless  it  be 
muversallj  accepted,  will  plunge  you  into  great  and  inextri- 
ahle  difficulties.  In  what  year  of  our  Lord  are  the  propor- 
tions of  payments  to  be  settled  ?  To  say  nothing  of  the  im- 
possibility that  colony  agents  should  have  general  powers  of 
taxing  the  colonies  at  their  discretion  \  consider,  I  implore 
you,  that  the  communication  by  special  messages,  and  orders 
between  these*  agents  and  their  constituents  on  each  variation 
of  the  case,  when  the  parties  come  to  contend  together,  and 
to  dispute  on  their  relative  proportions,  will  be  a  matter  of 
delay,  perplexity,  and  confusion,  that  never  can  have  an  end. 

If  all  the  colonies  do  not  appear  at  the  outcry,  what  is  the 
condition  of  those  assemblies,  who  offer,  by  themsdves  or 
their  agents,  to  tax  themselves  up  to  your  ideas  of  their  pro- 
portion ?  The  refractory  colonies,  who  refuse  all  composi- 
tion, will  remain  taxed  only  to.  your  old  impositions,  which, 
however  grievous  in  principle,  are  trifling  as  to  production. 
The  obedient  colonies  in  this  scheme  are  heavily  ux^\  \\\^ 
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re&actory  remain  unbuitlieiied.  What  will  you  do  ?  Will 
yoo  lay  new  and  heavier  taxes  by  parliament  on  the  disobe^ 
dient  i  Pray  consider  in  what  way  you  can  do  it.  You  are 
perfectly  convinced  that  in  the  way  of  taxing,  you  can  do 
nothing  but  at  the  ports*  Now  suppose  it  is  Virginia  that 
refuses  to  appear  at  your  auction,  while  Maryland  and  North 
Carolina  bid  handsomely  for  their  ransom,  and  are  taxed  to 
jxnar  quota ;  How  will  you  put  these  ^colonies  on  a  par  i 
Ayill  you  tax  the  tobacco  of  Virginia  ?  If  you  do,  you  give  its 
death-wound  to  your  English  revenue  at  home,  and  to  one  of 
the  very  greatest  articles  of  your  foreign  trade.  If  you  tax 
the  import  of  that  rebellious  colony,  what  do  you  tax  but 
your  own  manufactures,  or  the  goods  of  some  other  obedient^ 
and  already  well  taxed  colony  I  Who  has  said  one  word  oa 
this  labyrinth  of  detail,  which  bewilders  you  more  and  more 
as  you  enter  into  it  ?  Who  has  presented,  who  can  present 
you,  with  a  clue,  to  lead  you  out  of  it  ?  I  think.  Sir,  it  is  ini*> 
possible,  that  you  should  not  recollect  that  the  colony  bounds 
are  so  implicated  in  one  another  (you  know  it  by  your  other 
experiments  in  the  bill  for  prohibiting  the  New-England 
fishery)  that  you  can  lay  no  possiUe  restraints  on  almost  any 
of  them  which  may  not  be  presently  eluded,  if  you  do  not 
confound  the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  and  burthen  those 
whom  upon  every  principle,  you  ought  to  exonerate.  He 
must  be  grossly  ignorant  of  America,  who  thinks,  that,  with* 
out  falling  into  this  confusion  of  all  rul^  of  equity  and  poli- 
cy} you  can  restrain  any  single  colony,  especially  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  the  central,  and  most  important  of  them  all. 

Let  it  also  be  considered,  that,  either  in  the  present  con- 
fusion you  settle  a  permanent  contingent,  which  will  and 
must  be  trifling  ;  and  then  you  have  no  effectual  revenue  : 
or  you  change  the  quota  at  every  exigency  ;    and  then  on 

every  new  reparation  yon  inll  have  a  new  quarrel. 

Reflect  besides,  that  when  you  have  fixed  a  quota  for  eve- 
ry colony,  you  have  not  provided  for  prompt  and  punctual 
payment.  Suppose  one,  two,  five,  ten  years  arrears*  Ton 
cannot  issue  a  treasury  extent  against  the  failing  colony. 
You  must  make  new  Boston  port  bills,  new  restraining  laws, 
new  acts  for  dragging  men  to  England  for  trial.  Tou  must 
send  oat  new  fleets,  new  armies.     All  is  to  begiii  again. 
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From  this  day  forward  the  empire  is  never  to  know  an 
hour's  tranquillity.  An  intestine  fire  will  be  kept  alxTe  in 
the  bowels  of  the  colonies,  which  one  time  or  other  must 
consume  this  whole  empire.  I  allow  indeed  that  the  empire 
of  Germany  raises  her  revenue  and  her  troops  by  quotas  and 
contingents ;  but  the  revenue  of  the  empire,  and  the  army 
of  the  empire,  is  the  worst  revenue,  and  the  worst  army,  in 
the  world. 

Instead  of  a  standing  revenue,  you  will  therefore  have  a 
per^tual  quarrel.  Indeed  the  noble  lord,  who  proposed  this 
prO'Cct  o{  a  ransom  by  auction,  seemed  himself  to  be  of  that 
opinion.  His  project  was  rather  designed  for  breaking  tht 
union  of  the  colonies,  than  for  establishing  a  revenue.  He 
confessedi  he  apprehended  that  his  proposal  would  not  be  to 
their  tarti.  I  say,  this  scheme  of  disunion  seems  to  be  at  the 
bottom  of  the  project ;  for  I  will  not  suspect  that  the  noble 
lord  meant  nothing  but  merely  to  delude  the  nation  by  an 
airy  phantom  which  he  never  intended  to  realize.  But  vdiat- 
ever  his  views  may  be  i  as  I  propose  the  peace  and  union  of 
the  colonies  as  the  very  foundation  of  my  plan,  it  cannot  ac- 
cord with  one  whose  foundation  is  perpetual  discord. 

Compare  the  two.  This  I  oflfer  to  give  ytm  is  plain  and 
iimple.  The  other  full  of  perplexed  and  intricate  mazes. 
This  is  mild ;  that  harsh.  This  is  found  by  experience, ef- 
fectual for  its  purposes ;  the  other  is  a  new  project.  This  is 
universal ;  the  other  calculated  for  certain  colonies  only. 
This  is  immediate  in  its  conciliatory  operation ;  the  other 
remote,  contingent,  foil  of  hazard.  Mine  is  what  becomes 
the  dignity  of  a  ruling  people  -,  gratuitous,  unconditional,  and 
not  held  out  as  matter  of  bargain  and  sale.  I  have  done  my 
duty  in  proposing  it  to  you.  I  have  indeed  tired  you  by  a 
long  disomrse ;  but  this  is  the  misfortune  of  those  to  whose 
influence  nothing  will  be  conceded,  and  who  must  win  every 
inch  of  their  ground  by  argument.  You  have  heard  me  with 
goodness.  May  you  decide  with  wisdom !  For  my  part,  I 
hA  my  wiind  greatly  disburthened  by  what  I  have  done  to- 
day. I  hav«  Veen  the  less  foarfol  of  trying  your  patience, 
because  on  this  subject  I  mean  to  spare  it  altogethi^r  in  fu- 
tore.  I  have  this  comfort,  that  in  every  stage  of  tlie  Ameri- 
can a&iti,  I  have  steadily  opposed  the  .niea<iure^  tV\;vt  Yvvce. 
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produced  the  confusioiii  and  may  bring  on  the  destruction,  o( 
this  empire.  I  now  go  so  far  as  to  risk  a  proposal  of  my  own. 
If  I  cannot  give  peace  to  my  country ;  I  give  it  to  my 
conscience. 

But  what  (says  the  financier)  is  peace  to  us  without  money  i 
Your  plan  gives  us  no  revenue.  No  !  But  it  does — ^For  it 
secures  to  the  subject  the  power  of  REFUSAL  i  the  first  of 
all  revenues.  Experience  is  a  cheat}  and  fact  a  liar,  if  this 
power  in  the  subject  of  proportioning  his  grant,  or  of  not 
granting  at  all,  has  not  been  found  the  richest  mine  of  reve- 
nue ever  discovered  by  the  skill  or  by  the  fortune  of  man.  It 
does  not  indeed  vote  you  j^.  152,750  :  11  :  2;^ths,  nor  any 
other  paltry  limited  sum. — But  it  gives  the  strong  box  itself, 
the  fund,  the  bank,  from  whence  only  revenues  can  arise  a- 
mongst  a  people  sensible  of  freedom :  Posita  luditur  area. 
Cannot  you  in  England  ;  cannot  you  at  this  time  of  day  \ 
cannot  you,  a  house  of  commons,  trust  to  the  principle  which 
has  raised  so  mighty  a  revenue,  and  accumulated  a  debt  of 
near  140  millions  in  this  country  ?  Is  this  principle  to  be  true 
in  England,  and  false  every  where  else  ?  Is  it  not  true  in  Ire-> 
land  ?  Has  it  not  hith^Mr  been  true  in  the  colonies  ?  Why 
should  you  presume,  that,  in  any  country,  a  body  duly  con- 
stituted for  any  function,  will  neglect  to  perform  its  duty,  and 
abclicate  its  trust  ?  Such  a  presumption  would  go  against  all 
governments  in  all  modes.  But,  in  truth,  this  dread  of  pen- 
ury of  supply,  from  a  free  assembly,  has  no  foundation  in  na- 
ture. For,  first  observe,  that,  besides  the  desire  which  all 
men  have  naturally  of  supporting  the  honour  of  their  own 
government ;  that  sense  of  dignity,  and  that  security  to  prop- 
erty, which  ever  attends  freedom,  has  a  tendency  to  increase 
the  stock  of  the  free  community.  Most  may  be  taken  where 
most  is  accumulated.  And  what  is  the  soil  or  climate  where 
experience  has  not  uniformly  proved,  that  the  voluntary  flow 
of  heaped-up  plenty,  bursting  from  the  weight  of  its  own  rich 
luxuriance,  has  ever  run  with  a  more  copious  stream  of  reve- 
nue, than  could  be  squeezed  from  the  dry  husks  of  oppressed 
indigence,  by  the  straining  of  all  the  politick  machinery  in 
the  world. 

Next  we  know,  that  parties  must  ever  exist  in  a  free  coun- 
rry.  We  know  too,  that  the«mulations  of  such  parties,  their 
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nntradjctionS)  their  reciprocal  necessklesi  their  hopes»  attd 
veirfesas,  most,  send  them  all  in  their  turns  to  him  that 
aids  the  balance  of  the  state*  The  parties  are  the  game- 
ers ;  but'  gpvemmenr'keeps.the  tables  and  is  sure  to  be  the 
inner  in  the.end«  When  this  game  is  played,  I  really  think 
is  more  to  be  fearedt  that  the  people  will  be  exhausted,  than 
at  government  will^not  be  supplied.  Whereas,  whatever 
got  by  aas  of  absolute  power  ill  obe3red,  because  odious^ 
^  by  contracts  ill  kept,  because  constrained ;  will  be  narrow, 
eble,  UDcertiMn,  and  precarious.  ^.  Ease  vtmU  retract  vows' 
aJe in pam^  as.vioUnt  andvoidJ* 

I,  for  one,  protest' against  compoaading.  our  danands  :  I* 
xlare  against  compowsHling^  for  a.poor  linked  sum,  the  im* 
ease,. evergrowing,  etevnal  debt,  which  b  due  to  generous 
)iveniment  bom.  {votected  freedom.  And  so  may.  I  speed. 
itfaegreatiobjectLpfopose  to  you,  as  I  think,  it  would  not 
liy  bean  act  cfaBfusticey  but  would  be  the. worst  GBconomy> 
\  the.woB(dd,.to  conpfd  the  colonies  to  a  sum  certain,  either 
Lthe  way<  of.  ransom,  or  in  the  way  of  compulsory  compact* 
But  to<clear  iq>.my  ideas  on -this  subject— a  revenue  from 
aaericat  transmitted  hitber — do  not  dehideyoarselve»-^you 
iver  ca»  receive  itt— No^Jiot  a^  shilling.  We  have  experi- 
loe.tbat  from,  remote:  countries  it  isnot  to  be  expected.  If^ 
hen  yoa  attempted  to  extradt*  retrenue-  from  Bengal,  you 
ere.obliged  to.retumin  loan  what  you  had  taken  in  impo* 
tioD  ^ .  what  can  youexpf^^  frooa  North  America?  for  cer- 
Milyj  il  ever  thereiwas  a  country  cpialified  to  produce  wealthy 
I  ia  India;  or  an  institutaoa  fit  for-  the  tranRnbsioni  it  is  the 
laat-Jndia  Company.  America :  hitt  none  >of  these  aptitudes. 
uAm^tita.  gives  you  .taxable  objects^  on  which  you  lay  your 
nlses.:hece^.and;^veS'700f^atthe  some  time,  a- surplus  by  a 
mign  sale  of  hermmmmodities  to  pay  the  dutieson  these  ob« 
da  whkh  you  taXuafciuMnOf.  she  hast  performed  her  part  to 
lit  British  rcveauet.  But  with  regard  to  her  own  internal 
ifeaUishaietta;. she  aaay^ I  doubt notshe  wilt,  contribute  in 
Mdeiation.  Isx^  in  nmrilpnticf ;  for,  she  ought  not  to  be 
mimitted  to  exhaust^  'hersel£;  Shaiou^iti  to  be  reserved  to  a 
mr  I  the  weight  of  whidb^  with  the  enemies  that  we  are  most 
taly.to  have».  must  be:  considerable  in  her.  quarter  of  the 
)Qbo4  There. die  may.^erveyott^  and  serve  you  ess^atlaliy* 
Vol.  n.  J, . 
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For  that  service,  for  all  service,  whether  of  revenue,  tradi^ 
or  empire,  my  trust  is  in  her  interest  in  the  British  constitu* 
tion.     My  hold  of  the  colonies  is  in  the  close  ajQfection  which 
grows  from  common  names,  from  kindred  blood,  from  simi^ 
lar  privileges,  and  equal  protection.     These  are  ties,  which, 
though  light  as  air,  are  as  strong  as  links  of  iron.     Let  the 
colonies  always  keep  the  idea  of  their  civil  rights  associated 
with  your  government ; — ^they  will  cling  and  grapple  to  you  ; 
and  no  force  under  heaven  will  be  of  power  to  tear  them 
from  their  allegiance.     But  let  it  be  once  understood,  that 
your  government  may  be  one  thing,  and  their  privileges  an- 
other ;  that  these  two  things  may  exist  without  any  mutual 
relation ;  the  cement  is  gone ;  the  cohesion  is  loosened ;  and 
every  thing  hastens  to  decay  and  dissolution.     As  long  as 
you  have  the  wisdom  to  keep  the  sovereign  authority  of  this 
country  as  the  sanctuary  of  liberty,  the  sacred  temple  conse- 
crated to  our  common  faith,  wherever  the  chosen  race  and 
sons  of  England  worship  freedom,  they  will  turn  their  faces 
towards  you.   The  more  they  multiply,  the  more  friends  you 
will  have ;  the  more  ardently  they  love  liberty,  the  -more 
perfect  will  be  their  obedience.     Slavery  they  can  have  any 
where.     It  is  a  weed  that  grows  in  every  soil.     They  may 
have  it  from  Spain,  they  may  have  it  from  Prussia.     But  on- 
til  you  become  lost  to  all  feeling  of  your  true  interest  and 
your  natural  dignity,- freedom  they  can  have  from  none  but 
you.     This  is  the  commodity  of  price,  of  which  you  have 
the  monopoly.  This  is  the  true  zct  of  navigation,  which  binds 
to  you  the  commerce  of  the  colonies,  and  through  them  se- 
cures to  you  the  wealth  of  the  world.     Deny  them  this  pai^ 
ticipation  of  freedom,  and  you  break  that  sole  bond,  which 
originally  made,  and  must  still  preserve,  the  unity  of  the  em- 
pire.    Do  not  entertain  so  weak  an  imagination,  as  that  your 
registers  and  your  bonds,  your  affidavits  and  your  sufferances, 
your  cockets  and  your  clearances,  are  what  form  the  great 
securities  of  your  commerce.     Do  not  dream  that  your  let* 
ters  of  office,  and  your  instructions,  and  your  suspending^ 
clauses,  are  the  things  that  hold  together  the  great  contex-^ 
ture  of  this  mysterious  whole.     These  things  do  not  mak 
your  government.     Dead  instruments,  passive  tools  as  th 
sre,  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  English  communiony  that  gives 
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their.lifeand  efficaqr  to  them.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  English 
constitution,  which,  infused- through  the  mighty  mass,  per* 
▼ades,  feeds,  unites,  invigorates,  vivifies,  every  part  of  the 
empire,  even  down  to  the  minutest  member. 

Is  it  not  the  same  virtue  which  does  every  thing  for  us 
here  in  England  ?  Do  you  imagine  then,  that  it  is  the  land 
tax  act  which  raises  your  revenue  ?  that  it  is  the  annual  vote 
in  the  committee  of  supply,  which  gives  you  your  army  ?  or 
that  it  is  the  mutiny  bill  which  inspires  it  with  bravery  and 
discipline  ?  No  I  Surely  no  I  It  is  the  love  of  the  people  ;  it 
is  their  attachment  to  their  government  from  the  sense  of  the 
deep  stake  they  have  in  such  a  glorious  institution,  which 
gives  you  your  army  and  7  our  navy,  and  infuses  into  both 
that  liberal  obedience,  without  which  your  army  would  be  a 
base  rabble,  and  your  navy  nothing  but  rotten  timber. 

All  this,  I  know  well  enough,  will  soimd  wild  and  chimer- 
ical to  the  profane  herd  of  those  vulgar  and  mechanical  poli- 
ticians, who  have  no  place  among  us  ^  a  sort  of  people  who 
tluiik  that  nothing  exists  bat  what  is  gross  and  material ;  and 
who  therefore,  far  from  being  qualified  to  be  directors  of  the 
great  movement  of  empire,  are  not  fit  to  turn  a  wheel  in  the 
machine.  But  to  men  truly  initiated  and  rightly  taught* 
these  ruling  and  master  principles,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
such  men  as  I  have  mentioned,  have  no  substantial  existence, 
are  in  truth  every  thing,  and  all  in  all.  Magnanimity  in  poli- 
ticks is  not  seldom  the  truest  wisdom ;  and  a  great  empire 
and  little  minds  go  ill  together.  If  we  are  conscious  of  our 
situation,  and  glow  with  zeal  to  fill  our  places  as  becomes  our 
station  and  ourselves,  we  ought  to  auspicate  all  our  publick 
proceedings  on  America,  with  the  old  warning  of  the  church, 
StiTitim  corda !  We  ought  to  elevate  our  minds  to  the  great- 
ness of  that  trust  to  which  the  order  of  Providence  has  called 
us.  By  adverting  to  the  dignity  of  this  high  calling,  our  an- 
cestors have  turned  a  savage  wilderness  into  a  glorious  em- 
pire ;  and  have  made  the  most  extensive,  and  the  only  hon- 
ourable conquests  ;  not  by  destroying,  but  by  promoting,  the 
wealth,  the  number,  the  happiness,  of  the  human. race.  Let 
us  get  an  American  revenue  as  we  have  gpt  an  American  em- 
pire. English  privileges  have  made  it  all  that  it  is  \  English 
privileges  alone  will  make  it  all  it  can  bet 
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In  full  confidence  of  this  unakeraUe  irvd^  I  now  (qmd 
ftUx  faustutnque  sit} — Wy  the  first  stone  of  the  temple  of 
peaces  and  I  move  yoa> 

«  That  the  colonies  and  plantations  of  Great  Britain  in 
North  America^  consisting  of  fourteen  separate  governments^ 
and  containing  two  millions  and  upwards  of  firee  inhabitants^ 
have  not  had  the  liberty  and  privilege  of  electing  and  sendiqg 
any  knights  and  burgesses,  or  others,  to  represent  them  ift 
the  high  court  of  parijuunent.'' 


Upon  this  resolution,  the  previous  question  was  put,  and 
carried  ; — ^for  the  previous  question  270,  against  it  78. 


As  the  propositions  were  opened  separately  in  the  body  of 
the  speech,  the  reader  perhaps  may  wish  to  see  the  whole 
of  them  together,  in  the  form  in  which  they  were  nioved 
for. 

«  MOVEDf 

^  That  the  colonies  and  plantations  of  Great  Britain  m 
North  America^  consisting  of  fi)urteen  separate  govern^ 
ments,  and  containing  two  millions  and  upwards  of  free  in- 
habitants, have  not  had  the  liberty  and  privilege  of  electing 
and  sending  any  knights  and  burgesses,  or  others,  to  repre- 
sent <.them  in  the  high  court  of  parliament." 

<<  That  the  said  colonies  and  plantations  have  been  made 
liable  to,  andbounden  by,  several  subsidies,  payments,  rateii 
and  taxes,  given  and  granted  by  parliament  ;  though  the 
said  colonies  and  plantations  have  not  their  knights  and  bur- 
gesses, in  the  said  high  court  of  parliament,  of  their  own 
election,  to  represent  the  condition  of  their  country,  iy  laeh 
tobereofy  they  have  been  oftentimes  touched  and  grieved  hy  snhsi* 
dUsgiven^  granted^  and  assented  to^  in  the  said  court,  in  a  man» 
mer  prejudicial  to  the  common  wealthy  quietness,  rest,  andpeaco^ 
of  the  subjects  inhabiting  within  the  same" 

<<  That,  firom  the  distance  of  the  said  colonies,  and  from 
Other  circumstances^  no  method  hath  hitherto  been 
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Ear  pMBnng  a jcepnaentatioQJii  farliammt  fot^jbt  Jtidxoli. 


^  That  each  of  the  said  €ol«nies  liath  wkhin  itsdf  .aJu^ 
\^p .  choaen^  .m  pact  or  in  the  whoLe^  -1^  the  ^:eeiDtn|  &ee- 
idders,  or  other  firee  inhabitaMts  thereof  comsionlyxaUed 
be  genenl  assembly  or^general-cpurt-;  with  powers  legally 
»  raisey  levy,  and  assess,  -accordiiy  to  the  Mv^ralusage  of 
ich  colonies  duties  and  taxes  ^towards  defraying  >9U  sorts  43f 
mblkk  servtces.*** 

<«  That  the  said  general  asiembUes,  general  courts,  or.  other 
odies,  legally.^pndified  as  aforesaid,  loMre  at  sundry  .times 
■eelyjfi^aated  several  large  subsidies  and  publick  aids  fbriiis 
lay  esty'-s  service,  according  to  their  abilities,  when  required 
kereto  by  letter  from  one  of  liis  msyesty^  principal  secreta- 
ies  of  state ;  and  that  their  light  to  grant  the  ^ame,  and 
heir  cheerfulness  and  sufficiency  in  the  said  grants,  have  been 
t  syndry  times  acknowledged  by  parliament/* 

**  That  it  hath  been  found  by  experience,  that  the  manner 
f  granting  the  said  supplies  and  aids,  by  the  said  general 
Memblies,  hath  been  more  agreeable  to  the  iidiabitants  of 
he  said  cokmies,  and  more  beneficial  and  conducive  to  the 
lohlick  service,  tJhan  the  mode  of  giving  and  granting  aids  and 
■b^difir  m  pariiament  to  bendsed  and^Nudinthe  said  colonies.^ 

w  Hiat  it  may  be  proper  to  repeal  an  act,  made  in  the  7th 
wv  of  the  reign  of  his  present  majesty,  intituled.  An  act  for 
jpsmtiag  certain  duties  in  the  British  colonies  and  plantations 
B  Americai  for  allowing  a^drawback  of  the  duties  of  cus« 
mnst  upon  the  -exportation  from  thb  kingdom,  of  coffee  and 
jQCO^Quts,  of  the  produce  of  the  said  colonies  or  plantations  j 
or  dttOMidntting  the  drawbacks  psq^Ie  on  China  earthen* 
MPS  espeffted  to  America ;  and  for  more  effectually  prevent- 
ing she  chmdestine  running  of  goods  rin  the  said  cokoiies  and 
ptamations." 

^  That  it  may  be  proper  to  x^teal  an  ^9/cX^  made  in  the 
Ikh  year  of  the  reign  of  ids  .present  majesty,  intituled.  An 


fint  Smv  nodooi  and  the  Jbut  had  the  previoui  queition  put  os 
The  othen  were  negatived. 
The  words  ia  Italickt  were,  by  an  amendment  that  was  cafried,  left  out  of 
^aocioo  ;  which  will  appear  m  the  joumali,  though  It  it  not  die  pncckc 

ivch  aausKfanents  in  thevotcti 
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act  to  diseontiiiue,  in  such  manner,  and  for  such  time,  as  are 
therein  mentioned,  the  landing  and  discharging,  lading  oi- 
^pping  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize,  at  the  town,  andL 
Within  the  harboiu*,  of  Boston,  in  the  province  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  in  North  America." 

<<  That  it  may  be  proper  to  repeal  an  act,  made  in  the 
14th  year  of  the  reign  of  his  present  majesty,  intituled.  An 
act  for  the .  impartial  administration  of  justice,  in  cases  o± 
persons  questioned  for  any  acts  done  by  them  in  the  execa- 
tion  of  the  law,  or  for  the  suppression  of  riots  and  tumults 
in  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  New  England.'* 

<<  That  it  is  proper  to  repeal  an  act,  made  in  the  1  ifiT 
year  of  the  reign  of  his  present  majesty,  intituled.  An  act  foi 
the  better .  regulating  the  government  of  the  province  ai 
Massachusetts  Bay,  in  New  England.** 

«  That  it  is  proper  to  explain  and  amend  an  act,  made  in 
the  S5th  yea^  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  Vni.  intituled, 
An  act  for  the  trial  of  treasons  committed  out  of  the  King's 
dominions.** 

«  That,  firom  the  time  when  the  general  assembly,  or  gen- 
eral court,  of  any  colony  or  plantation,  in  North  America^ 
shall  have  appointed,  by  act  of  assembly  duly  confirmed,  a 
settled  salary  to  the  offices  of  the  chief  justice  and  judges  of 
the  superiour  coturts,  it  may  be  proper  that  the  said  chief 
justice  and  other  judges  of  the  superiour  courts  of  such  colo- 
ny shall  hold  his  and  their  office  and  offices  during  their 
good  behaviour  ;  and  shall  not  be  removed  therefrom,  but 
when  the  said  removal  shall  be  adjudged  by  his  majesty  in 
council,  upon  a  hearing  on  complaint  from  the  general  as* 
sembly,  or  on  a  complaint  from  the  governour,  or  council, 
or  the  house  of  representatives,  severally,  of  the  colony  in 
which  the  said  chief  justice  and  other  judges  have  exercised 
the  said  office." 

"  That  it  may  be  proper  to  regulate  the  courts  of  admi- 
ralty, or  vice-admiralty,  authorized  by  the  15th  chapter  of 
the  4th  of  George  III.  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  make  the 
same  more  commodious  to  those  who  sue,  of  are  sued,  in  the 
said  courts  ;  and  to  provide  for  the  more  decent  maintenance  of 
tie  judges  of  the  same  J* 
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.EMEN, 

1  HAVE  the  honour  of  sending  you  tbye 
ist  acts  which  have  been  passed  with  regard  to  the 
}s  in  America.  These  acts  are  similar  to  all  the  rest 
bave  been  made  on  the  same  subject.  They  operate  by 
ne  principle  ;  and  they  are  derived  from  the  very 
olicy.  I  think  they  complete  the  number  of  that  sort 
ites  to  nine.  It  afibrds  no  matter  for  very  pleasing 
on,  to  observe^  that  our  subjects  diminish,  as  our  laws 
e. 

have  the  misfortune  of  differing  with  some  of  my  fel- 
izens  on  this  great  and  arduous  subject,  it  is  no  small 
ction  to  me,  that  I  do  not  differ  from  you.  With  you, 
erfectly  united.  We  are  heartily  agreed  in  our  def- 
»n  of  a  civil  war.  We  have  ever  expressed  the  most 
ified  disapprobation  of  all  the  steps  which  have  led  to 
of  all  those  which  tend  to  prolong  it.  And  I  have 
bt  that  we  feel  exactly  the  same  emotions  of  grief  and 
on  all  its  miserable  consequences  ;  whether  they  ap- 
n  the  one  side  or  the  other,  in  the  shape  of  victories 
»its,  of  captures  made  from  the  English  on  the  oonti- 
or  from  the  English  in  these  islands  ;  of  legislative 
ions  which  subvert  the  liberties  of  our  brethren,  or 
undermine  our  own. 

he  first  of  these  statutes  (that  for  the  letter  of  marque) 
say  little.  Exceptionable  as  it  may  be,  and  as  I  think 
some  particulars,  it  seems  the  natural,  perhaps  neces- 
suit  of  the  wcstfvres  we  bave  taken,  and  tlve  ^\^^\otv 
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we  are  in.  The  other  (for  a  partial  suspension  of  the  Hi 
teas  Corpus  J  appears  to  me  of  a  much  deeper  malignit; 
During  its  progress  through  the  house  of  commons,  it  h; 
been  amended,  so  as  to  express  more  distinctly  than  ^t  fir 
it  did,  the  avowed  sentiments  of  those  who  framed  it  :  an 
the  main  ground  of  my  exception  to  it  is,  because  it  do* 
express,  and  does  carry  into  execution,  purposes  which  a; 
pear  to  me  so  contradictory  to  all  the  principles,  not  only 
the  constitutional  policy  of  Great  Britain,  but  even  of  th 
species  of  hostile  justice,  which  no  asperity  of  war  wholly  e 
tinguishes  in  the  minds  of  a  civilized  people. 

It  seems  to  have  in  view  two  capital  objects  ;  the  first, 

enable  administration  to  confine,  as  long  as  it  shall  thii 

proper,  those,  whom  thi^  act  is  pleased  to  qualify  by  tl 

name  aSpirsifSm    Those  so  cpialifiad,  I  understand  to  b 

the  commanders  and  mariners  of  such  privateers  and  ships  € 

war  belonging  to  the  ookoieSi  as  iu  the  course  of  this  un 

happy  contest  may  faU  into  the  hands  of  the  crown.    The; 

are  therefore  to  be  detained  in  prison,  lander  the  crimini 

description  of  piracy,  to  a  future  trial  and  ignominious  pwi 

ishment,  idienever  drcurastaaoes  shall  make  it  convenient  t 

execute  vengeance  on  them,  under  the  colour  of  that  odioi 

and  infamous  oflEence. 

To  this  first  purpose  of  the  law,  I  have  no  small  dislike 
because  the  act  does  not,  (as  aU  laws*  and  all  equitable  tran 
actions  ought  to  do)  fiurly  describe  its  object.  The  person 
who  make  a  naval  wsr  upon  us,  in  consequence  of  the  pm 
vent  troubles,  may  he  rebels  ;  but  to  call  and  treat  thema 
pirates,  is  confounding,  not  only  the  natural  distinction  o 
things,  but  the  order  of  crimes  i  which»  whether  by  puttUj 
them  from  a  higher  part  of  die  scale  to  the  lower,  or  froa 
the  lower  to  the  higher^  it  never  done  without  danger<nBl 
disordering  die  whole  frame  of  jurisprudence.  Tfaoogj 
piracy  ihay  be,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  a&x/ofience  thanaa 
son  ;  yet  as  both  are,  in  efiect,  punished  with  the  lam 
death,  the  same  forfeiture,  and  the  same  corruption  of  Uood 
I  never  would  take  finom  any  £dlow  creature  whatever^  an; 
sort  of  advantage  which  he  may  d^ve  to  his  safety  hoc 
the  pity  of  mankind,  or  to  Us  reputation  from  their  geners 
JfedingSf  by  degrading  lus  offeiice>  when  i  cannot  sc^en  11: 
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punishnieBt.  The  general  9en«e  of  mankind  tells  mcs  that 
those  offenceS)  which  maj  possibly  arise  from  mistaken  vir- 
tMe»  are  not  in  the  class  oS  in&mous  actions.  LcMrd  Coke» 
the  oracle  of  the  English  law,  oonfonns  to  that  general  sense 
where  he  says,  that  <<  those  thin^  which  are  of  the  highest 
criminality9  may  be  of  the  least  disgrace."  The  act  pre« 
pares  a  sort  of  masked  proceeding}  not  honourable  to  the 
fostice  of  the  kingdomi  and  by  no  means  necessary  for  its 
lafety.  I  cannot  enter  into  it.  If  Lord  Balmerino,  in  the 
last  rebellion,  had  driven  off  the  cattle  of  twenty  clans>  I 
should  have  thought  it  would  have  been  a  scandalous  and 
low  juggle,  utterly  unworthy  of  the  manliness  of  an  English 
judicature,  to  have  tried  him  for  felony  as  a  stealer  of  cows. 

Besides,  I  must  honestly  tell  you,  that  I  could  not  vote 
for,  or  countenance  in  any  way,  a  statute,  which  stigmatizes 
with  the  crime  of  piracy,  these  men,  whom  an  act  of  parlia^ 
mwat  had  previously  put  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law. 
When  the  legislature  of  this  kingdom  had  ordered  all  their 
ships  and  goods,  for  the  mere  new-created  otfence  of  exer- 
cising trade,  to  be  divided  as  a  spoil  among  the  seamen  of 
the  navy,-*— to  consider  the  necessary  reprisal  of  an  unhappy, 
proscribed,  interdicted  people,  as  the  crime  ef  piracy,  would 
have  appeared  in  any  other  legislature  than  ours,  a  strain  of 
the  most  insulting  and  most  unnatural  cruelty  and  injustice. 
I  assure  you,  I  never  remember  to  have  heard  of  any  thing 
like  it  in  any  time  or  country. 

The  second  professed  purpose  of  the  act  is  to  detain  in  Eng- 
land for  trial,  those  ^o  shall  commit  hi^  treason  in  America. 

That  you  may  be  enabled  to  enter  into  the  true  spirit  of 
the  present  law,  it  is  necessary,  gentlemen>  ta  apprise  you, 
that  there  is  an  act,  made  so  long  ago  as  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  before  the  existence  or  thought  of  any  English 
colonies  in  America,  for  the  trial  in  this  kingdom  of  treasons 
committed  out  of  the  realm.  In  the  year  1769,  parliament 
thought  proper  to  acquaint  the  crown  with  their  construe* 
lion  of  that  act  in  a  formal  address,  wherein  they  intreated 
his  majesty,  to  cause  persons,  charged  with  high  treason  in 
America,  to  be  brought  into  this  kingdom  for  triaL  By  this 
act  of  Henry  the  Eighth^  so  construed  and  so  afplied,  almost  all 
that  is  substantial  and  beneficial  in  a  trial  |)y  jury,  is  taken 
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At  odMTi  upon  the  usual  footing  of  other  wars ;  and  accord* 
nq^y  an  exchange  of  prisoners  has  been  regularly  made  from 
the  beginning.  If  notwithstanding  this  hitherto  equal  pro- 
cedure>  upon  some  prospect  of  ending  the  war  with  success 
(which  however  may  be  driusiye)  administraticMi  prepares  to 
ict  a^inst  those  as  trmtors  who  remain  in  their  hands  at  the 
ond  of  the  trouUeSy  in  my  opinion  we  shall  exhibit  to  the 
world  as  indecent  a  piece  of  injustice  as  ever  civil  fury  has 
produced.  If  the  prisoners  who  have  been  exchanged,  have 
not  bythat  exchange  been  mfually pardonedjthi^  cartel(wbeth- 
er  avowed  or  understood)  is  a  cruel  fraud ;  for  you  have 
received  the  life  of  a  man,  and  you  ought  to  return  a  life  for 
ity  or  there  is  no  parity  or  fiurness  in  the  transaction. 

If  on  the  other  hand,  we  admit,  that  they,  who  are  actually 
exchanged  are  pardoned,  but  contend  that  you  may  justly  re- 
serve for  vengeance,  those  who  remain  unexchanged ;  then 
diis  unpleasant  and  unhandsome  consequence  will  foU 
low  \  that  you  judge  of  the  delinquency  of  men  merely  bj 
the  time  of  their  guilt,  and  not  by  the  heinousness  of  it ;  and 
you  make  fortune  and  accidents^  and  not  the  moral  qualities 
of  human  action,  the  rule  of  your  justice. 

These  strange  incongruities  must  ever  perplex  those,  who 
confound  the  unhappiness  of  civil  dissention,  with  the  crime 
ef  treason.  Whenever  a  rebellion  really  and  truly  exists^ 
which  is  as  easily  known  in  fact,  as  it  is  difficult  to  de£ne  in 
words,  government  has  not  entered  into  such  military  con* 
▼entions ;  but  has  ever  dedined  all  intermediate  treaty,  which 
should  put  rebels  in  possession  of  the  law  of  nations  with  re- 
gard to  war.  Commanders  would  receive  no  benefits  at  their 
hands,  because  they  could  make  no  return  for  them.  Who 
has  ever  heard  of  capitulation,  and  parole  of  honour,  and  ex- 
change of  prisoners  in  the  late  rebellions  in  this  kingdom  ? 
The  answer  to  all  demands  of  that  sort  was,  <<  we  can  en- 
gage for  nothing;  you  are  at  the  king's  pleasure.'*  We 
ought  to  remember,  that  if  our  present  enemies  be,  in  reality 
and  truth,  rebels,  the  king's  generals  have  no  right  to  release 
them  upon  any  conditions  whatsoever ;  and  they  are  themp 
selves  answerable  to  the  law,  and  as  much  in  want  of  a  pardon 
icft  doing  so,  as  the  rebek  whom  they  release. 

Lawyers,  I  knowj  cannot  make  the  distinction,  for  whid^I 
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contend ;  because  they  have  their  strict  rule  to  go  by.  But 
legislators  ought  to  do  what  lawyers  cannot  i  for  they  butt 
no  other  rules  to  bind  them,  but  the  great  principles  o£  rea- 
son and  equity,  and  the  general  sense  of  mankind.  These 
they  are  bound  to  obey  and  follow  i  and  rather  to  enlarge 
and  enlighten  law  by  the  liberality  of  legislative  reason,  than 
to  fetter  and  bind  their  higher  capacity  by  the  narrow  coii^ 
structions  of  subordinate  artificial  justice.  If  we  had  advert* 
ed  to  this,  we  never  could  consider  the  convulsions  of  a  great 
empire,  not  disturbed  by  a  little  <Hs6eminated  fiction,  but  di* 
vided  by  whole  communities  and  provinces,  and  entire  legal 
representatives  of  a  people,  as  fit  matter  of  discussion  under  t 
commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer.  It  is  as  opposite  to  rea^ 
son  and  prudence,  as  it  is  to  humanity  and  justice. 

This  act,  proceeding  on  diese  principles,  that  is,  preparing 
to  end  the  present  troubles  by  a  trial  of  one  sort  of  hostility, 
wider  the  name  of  piracy,  and  of  another  by  the  name  of 
treason,  and  executing  the  act  of  Henry  the  Eighth  acconU 
tag  to  a  new  and  unconstitutional  interpretation,  I  have 
diought  evil  and  dangerous,  even  though  the  insuunieuts  of 
e&cting  such  purposes  had  been  merely  of  a  neutral  quality. 

But  it  reaUy  appears  to  me,  that  the  means  which  ^dbis  act 
employs  are,  at  least,  as  exceptionable  as  the  end.  Permit 
me  to  open  myself  a  little  upon  this  subject,  because  it  is  of 
inportance  to  me,  when  I  am  obliged  to  submit  to  the  power 
widumt  acquiescing  in  the  reason  of  an  act  of  legislature,  that 
I  should  justify  my  dissent,  by  such  arguments  as  may  be 
supposed  to  have  weight  with  a  sober  man. 

The  main  operative  regulation  of  the  act  is  to  suspend  the 
cxwinion  law,  and  the  statute  Habeas  Corpus^  (the  s(de  se« 
corities  either  for  liberty  or  justice)  with  regard  to  ail  those 
who  have  been  out  of  the  realm,  or  on  the  high  seas,  within 
a  given  time.  The  rest  of  the  people,  as  I  understand,  are 
to  continue  as  they  stood  before. 

I  confess,  gentlemen,  that  this  appears  to  me,  as  bad  in 
the  principle,  and  far  worse  in  its  consequence,  than  an  uni- 
versal suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act ;  and  the  limiting 
tpudification,  instead  of  taking  out  the  sting,  does  in  my 
ImmlUe  opinion  sharpen  and  envenom  it  to  a  greater  de- 
liberty,  tf  I  understand  it  at  all)  is  a  pneraiyim^sa^y 
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and  the  clear  right  of  all  the  subjects  within  the  realms  or 
of  none.    Partial  freedom  seems  to  me  a  most  invidious  mode 
of  slavery.     But  unfortunately,  it  is  the  kind  of  slavery  the 
most  easily  admitted  in  times  of  civil  discord ;  for  parties  are 
but  too  apt  to  forget  their  own  future  safety  in  their  desire 
of  sacrificing  their  enemies.     People  without  much  difficulty 
admit  the  entrance  of  that  injustice  of  which  they  are  not 
to  be  the  immediate  victims.     In  times  of  high  proceeding 
it  is  never  the  faction  of  the  predominant  power  that  is  in 
danger ;  for  no  tyranny  chastises  its  own  instruments.     It  is 
the  obnoxious  and  the  suspected  who  want  the  protection  of 
law ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  bridle  the  partial  violence  of 
state  hctiom,  but  this ;  « that  whenever  an  act  is  made  for 
a  cessation  of  law  and  justice,  the  whole  people  fhould  be 
universally  subjected  to  the  same  suspension  of  their  fran- 
chises."    The  alarm  of  such  a  proceeding  would  then  be  uni- 
versal.    It  would  operate  as  a  sort  of  Call  of  the  nation.     It 
would  become  every  man's  immediate  and  instant  concern, 
to  be  made  very  sensible  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  this  total 
eclipse  of  liberty.     They  would  more  carefully  advert  to  ev— 
«ry  renewal^  and  more  powerfully  resist  it.     These  great  de- 
termined measures  are  not  commonly  so  dangerous  to  free-> 
dom.     They  are  marked  with  too  strong  lines  to  slide  intcp 
use.     No  plea,  nor  pretence  of  inconvenience  or  evil  example 
(which  must  in  their  nature  be  daily  and  ordinary  incidents^ 
can  be  admitted  as  a  reason  for  such  mighty  operations.  But^ 
the  true  danger  is,  when  liberty  is  nibbled  away,  for  expedi- 
ents, and  by  parts.     The  Habeas  Corpus  act  supposes,  con— 
trary  to  the  genius  of  most  other  laws,  that  the  lawful  mag— 
istrate  may  see  particular  men  with  a  malignant  eye,  and  it^ 

provides  for  that  identical  case.  But  when  men,  in  particulair 
descriptions,  marked  out  by  the  magistrate  himself,  are  deliv«-* 

ered  over  by  Parliament  to  this  possible  malignity,  it  is  no^ 
the  Habeas  Corpus  that  is  occasionally  suspended,  but  its  spir- 
it, that  is  mistaken,  and  its  principle  that  is  subverted.  luf-* 
deed  nothing  is  security  to  any  individual  but  the  commoim 
interest  of  all. 

This  act  therefore,  has  this  distinguished  evil  in  it,  that  '^ 
is  the  first  partial  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  that  has 
heen  jnade.    The  precedcnty  which  is  always  of  very  greas 
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ince,  is  now  established*  For  the  first  time  a  dis- 
i  is  made  among  the  people  within  this  reahn.  Before 
,  every  man  putting  his  foot  on  English  ground)  every 
r  owing  only  a  local  and  temporary  allegiance^  even 
;laves  who  had  been  sold  in  the  colonies  and  under  an 

parliament,  became  as  free  as  every  other  man  who 
^d  the  same  air  with  them.  Now  a  line  is  drawn, 
may  be  advanced  further  and  further  at  pleasure,  on 
le  argument  of  mere  expedience,  on  which  it  was  first 
)ed.  There  is  no  equality  among  us  *,  we  are  not  fel- 
izens,  if  the  mariner  who  lands  on  the  quay,  does  not 

as  firm  legal  ground  as  the  merchant  who  sits  in  his 
ig-house.  Other  laws  may  injure  the  community^ 
ssolves  it.  As  things  now  stand,  every  man  in  the 
idies,  every  one  inhabitant  of  three  unofiTendingprov- 
1  the  continent,  every  person  coming  firom  the  East 
every  gentleman  who  has  travelled  for  his  health  or 
3n,  every  mariner  who  has  navigated  the  seas,  is,  for 
T  offence,  under  a  temporary  proscription.  Let  any 
i  facts  (now  become  presumptions  of  guilt)  be  proved 

him,  and  the  bare  suspicion  of  the  crown  patsjbim 
he  law.    It  is  even  by  no  means  clear  to  me,  wllfeA-  - 

negative  proof  does  not  lie  upon  the  person  appre>- 

on  suspicion,  to  the  subversion  of  all  justice, 
e  not  debated  against  this  bill  in  its  progress  through 
se  ;  because  it  would  have  been  vain  to  oppose,  and 
>le  to  correct  it.  It  is  some  time  since  I  have  been 
:onvinced,  that  in  the  present  state  of  things  all  op- 
to  any  measures  proposed  by  ministers,  where  the 
'  America  appears,  is  vain  and  frivolous.  Tou  may 
that  I  do  not  speak  of  my  opposition,  which  in  all 
:ances  must  be  so  ;  but  that  of  men  of  the  greatest 

and  authority  in  the  nation*     Every  thing  proposed 

America  is  supposed  of  course  to  be  in  favotor  of 
Britain.     Good  and  ill  success  are  equally  admitted  as 

for  persevering  ib  the  present  methods.    Several 
ident,  and  very  well-intentioned  personii  were  of 

that  during  the  prevalence  of  such  depositions,  all 

rather  inflamed  than  lessened  the  distemper  of  the 
coun<;ef^.     Finding  such  resi^tance'to  be  ronsiden^ 

n.  N 
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as  factious  by  most  within  doors,  and  by  very  many  without, 
I  cannot  conscientiously  support  what  is  against  my  opinion, 
nor  prudently  contend  with  what  I  know  is  irresistible. 
Preserving  my  principles  unshaken,  I  reserve  my  activity  for 
rational  endeavours  ;  and  I  hope  that  my  past  conduct  has 
given  sufficient  evidence,  that  if  I  am  a  single  day  from  nxjr 
place,  it  is  not  owing  to  indolence  or  love  of  dissipation.  The 
slightest  hope  of  doing  good  is  sufficient  to  recal  me  to  what 
I  quitted  with  regret.  In  declining  for  some  time  my  usual 
strict  attendance,  I  do  not  in  the  least  condemn  the  spirit  oi 
those  gentlemen,  who  with  a  just  confidence  in  their  abili* 
ties>  (in  which  I  claim  a  sort  of  share  from  my  love  and  ad- 
miration of  them)  were  of  opinion  that  their  exertions  in  this 
desperate  case  might  be  of  some  service.  They  thought^ 
that  by  contracting  the  sphere  of  its  application,  they 
might  lessen  the  malignity  of  an  evil  principle.  Perhaps 
they  were  in  the  right.  But  when  my  opinion  was  so  very 
clearly  to  the  contrary,  for  the  reasons  I  have  just  stated,  I 
am  sure  mjt  attendance  would  have  been  ridiculous. 

I  must  add  in  further  explanation  of  my  conduct,  that  far 
from  softening  the  features  of  such  a  principle,  and  thereby 
removing  any  part  of  the  popular  odium  or  natural  terrours 
attending  it,  I  should  be  sorry,  that  any  thing  framed  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  spirit  of  our  constitution  did  not  Instantly 
produce  in  fact,  the  grossest  of  the  evib,  with  which  it  was 
pregnant  in  its  nature.  It  is  by  lying  dormant  a  long  time, 
or  being  'at  first  very  rarely  exercised,  that  arbitrary  power 
steals  upon  a  people.  On  the  next  unconstitutional  act,  all 
the  fashionable  world  will  be  ready  to  say— Your  prophecief 
are  ridiculous,  your  fears  are  vain,  you  see  how  little  of  the 
mischiefs  wluch  you  formerly  foreboded  are  come  to  pan. 
Thus,  by  degrees,  that  artful  softening  of  all  arbitrary  pow- 
er, the  alleged  infrequency  or  narrow  extent  of  its  operation, 
will  be  received  as  a  sort  of  aphorism — ^and  Mr.  Hume  will 
not  be  singular  in  telling  us,  that  the  felicity  of  mankind  is 
no  more  disturbed  by  it,  than  by  earthquakes  or  thunder,  or 
the  other  more  uimsual  accidents  of  nature. 

The  act  of  which  I  speak  is  among  the  fruits  of  the  Amer-  - 
ican  war  ;  a  war  in  my  humble  opinion  productive  of  many  ^ 
mischiefs,  of  a  kind  which  distinguish  it  from  all  other^-i^ 
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Not  only  our  policy  is  deranged,  and  our  empire  distracted^ 
but  our  laws  and  our  legislative  spirit  appear  to  have  been 
totally  perverted  by  it.  We  have  made  war  on  our  colonies, 
not  by  arms  only,  but  by  laws.  As  hostility  and  law  are 
not  very  concordant  ideas,  every  step  we  have  taken  in  this 
business,  has  been  made  by  trampling  on  some  maxim  ot 
justice,  or  some  capital  principle  of  wise  government.  What 
precedents  were  established,  and  what  principles  overturned, 
(I  will  not  say  of  English  privilege,  but  of  general  justice)  in 
the  Boston  Port,  the  Massachusetts  Charter,  the  Military  BUI, 
and  all  that  long  array  of  hostile  acts  of  parliament,  by  which 
the  war  with  America  has  been  begun  and  supported  !  Had 
the  {nindples  of  any  of  these  acts  been  first  exerted  on 
English  ground,  they  would  probably  have  expired  as  soon  as 
they  touched  it.  But  by  being  removed  from  our  persons, 
they  have  rooted  in  our  kws  ;  and  the  latest  posterity  wiU 
taste  the  fruits  of  them. 

Nor  is  it  the  worst  effect  of  this  unnatural  contention, 
that  our  laws  are  corrupted.  Whilst  manners  remain  entire, 
they  will  correct  the  vices  of  law,  and  soften  it  at  length  to 
their  own  temper.  But  we  have  to  lament,  that  in  most  of 
the  late  proceedings  we  see  very  few  traces  of  that  generosi- 
ty, humanity,  and  dignity  of  mind  which  formerly  character- 
ised this  nation.  War  suspends  the  rules  of  moral  obliga- 
tion, and  what  is  long  suspended  is  in  danger  of  being  total- 
ly abrogated.  Civil  wars  strike  deepest  of  all  into  the  maii- 
ners  of  the  people.  They  vitiate  their  politicks  ;  they  cor- 
rupt their  morals ;  they  pervert  even  the  natiu^  taste  and 
reUsh  of  ^utty  and  justice.  By  teaching  us  to  consider  our 
feUow  citizens  in  a  hostile  light,  the  whole  body  of  our  na- 
tioB  becomes  gradually  less  dear  to  us.  The  very  names  of 
affection  and  kindred,  which  were  the  bond  of  charity  whilst 
we  agreed,  become  new  incentives  to  hatred  and  rage,  when 
the  communion  of  our  country  is  dissolved.  We  may  flatter 
ourselves  that  we  shall  not  fall  into  this  misfortune.  But  we 
kave  no  charter  of  exemption,  tliat  I  know  of,  from  the  or- 
dinary frailties  of  our  nature. 

What  but  that  blindness  of  heart  which  arises  from  the 
^hrenzy  of  civil  contention,  could  have  made  any  persons 
conceive  the  present  situation  of  the  British  affairs  as  an  ob- 
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ject  of  triumph  to  themselves,  or  of  congratulation  to  their 
sovereign  ?  Nothing  surely  could  be  more  lamentable  to  those 
who  remember  the  flourishing  days  of  this  kingdom,  than  to 
see  the  insane  joy  of  several  unhappy  people,  amidst  the  sad 
spectacle  which  our  afiairs  and  conduct  exhibit  to  the  scorn 
of  Europe.  We  behold,  (and  it  seems  some  people  rejoice 
in  beholding)  our  native  land,  which  used  to  sit  the  envied 
arbiter  of  all  her  neighbours,  reduced  to  a  servile  dependance 
on  their  mercy;  acquiescing  in  assurances  of  friendship 
which  she  does  not  trust ;  complaining  of  hostilities  whidi 
she  dares  not  resent ;  deficient  to  her  allies ;  lofty  to  her 
subjects,  and  submissive  to  her  enemies ;  whilst  the  liberal 
government  of  this  firee  nation  is  supported  by  the  hireling 
sword  of  German  boors  and  vassals  ;  and  three  millions  of. 
the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  are  seeking  for  protection  to 
English  privileges  in  the  arms  of  France  ! 

These  circumstances  appear  to  me  more  like  shocking 
prodigies,  than  natural  changes  in  human  afliairs.  Men  of 
firmer  minds  may  see  them  without  staggering  or  astonish- 
ment.— Some  may  think  them  matters  of  congratulation  and 
complimentary  addresses  ;  but  I  trust  your  candour  will  be 
so  indulgent  to  my  weakness,  as  not  to  have  the  worse  opin- 
ion of  me  for  my  declining  to  participate  in  this  joy ;  and  my 
rejecting  all  share  whatsoever  in  such  a  triumph.  I  am  too 
old,  too  stiflT  in  my  inveterate  partialities,  to  be  ready  at  all 
the  fashionable  evolutions  of  opinion.  I  scarcely  know  how 
to  adapt  my  mind  to  the  feelings  with  which  the  court  ga- 
zettes mean  to  impress  the  people.  It  is  not  instantly  that  I 
can  b^  brought  to  rejoice,  when  I  hear  of  the  slaughter  and 
captivity  of  long  lists  of  those  names  which  have  been  familiar 
to  my  ears  from  my  infancy,  and  to  rejoice  that  they  have 
Allien  under  the  sword  of  strangers,  whose  barbarous  appel- 
lations I  scarcely  know  how  to  pronounce.  The  glory  ac- 
quired at  the  White  Plains  by  Colonel  Rahl,  has  no  charms 
for  me ;  and  I  fairly  acknowledge,  that- 1  have  not  yet  learn- 
ed to  delight  in  finding  Fort  Kniphausen  in  the  he^  of  the 
Britbh  dominions. 

It  might  be  some  consolation  for  the  loss  of  our  old  re* 
gards,  if  our  reason  were  enlightened  in  proportion  as  our 
ioncst  prejudices  are  removed*    Wanting  feelings  (or  the 
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Ikonour  of  our  country,  we  ihight  then  in  cold  blood  be 
brought  to  think  a  little  of  our  interests  as  individual  citizens, 
and  our  private  conscience  as  moral  agents. 

Indeed  our  affairs  are  in  a  bad  condition.  I  do  assure  those 
gentlemen  who  have  prayed  for  war,  and  obtained  the  bless- 
ing they  have  sought,  that  they  are  at  this  instant  in  very  ^ 
great  straits.    The  abused  wealth  of  thb  country  continues  a 
little  longer  to  feed  its  distemper.     As  yet  they,  and  their 
German  allies  of  twenty  hireling  states,  have  contended  only 
with  the  unprepared  strength  of  our  own  infant  colonies. 
But  America  is  not  subdued.    Not  one  unattacked  village 
which  was  originally  adverse  throughout  that  vast  continent, 
has  yet  submitted  from  love  or  terrour.      Tou  have  the 
•  ground  you  encamp  on ;  and  you  have  no  more.     The  can- 
tonments of  your  troops  and  your  dominions  are  exactly  of 
the  same  extent.     You  spread  devastation,  but  you  do  not 
enlarge  the  sphere  of  authority. 

The  events  of  this  war  are  of  so  much  greater  magnitude 
than  those  who  either  wished  or  feared  it,  ever  looked  for, 
that  this  alone  ought  to  fill  every  considerate  mind  with  anx- 
iety and  diffidence.  Wise  men  often  tremble  at  the  very 
things  which  fill  the  thoughtless  with  security.  For  many  • 
reasons  I  do  not  choose  to  expose  to  public  view,  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  state  in  which  you  stood  with  regard  to  foreign 
powers,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  last  year.  Whether 
you  are  yet  wholly  out  of  danger  from  them,  is  more  than  I 
know,  or  than  your  rulers  can  divine^  But  even  if  I  were 
certain  of  my  safety,  I  could  not  easily  forghre  those  who  had 
brought  me  into  the  most  dreadful  perils,  because  by  acci- 
dents, unforeseen  by  them  or  me,  I  have  escaped. 

Believe  me,  'gentlemen,  the  way  still  before  you  is  intri- 
cate, dark,  and  full  of  perplexed  and  treacherous  mazes. 
Those  who  think  they  have  the  clue,  may  lead  us  out  of  this 
labyrinth.  We  may  trust  them  as  amply  as  we  think  proper  j 
but  as  they  have  most  certainly  a  call  for  all  the  reason  which 
their  stock  can  furnish,  why  should  we  think  it  proper  to  dis- 
turb its  operation  by  inflaming  their  pai^sions  ?  I  may  be  un- 
ftUe  to  lend  an  helping  hand  to  those  who  direct  the  state  ; 
but  I  should  be  ashamed  to  make  myself  one  of  a  noisy  mul- 
titude to  hollow  and  hearten  them  into  doubtful  and  dw^ei^ 
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oos  ccNirses»>  A  coHscientious  Hian  would  be  cautious 
how  he  deak  in  blood.  He  would  feel  some  apprehension 
at  being  called  to  a  tremendous  account  for  engaging  in  so 
deep  a  play,  without  any  sort  of  knowledge  of  the  game.  It 
is  no  excuse  for  presumptuous  ignorance,  that  it  is  directed  by 
insolent  passion.  The  poorest  being  that  crawls  on  earthy 
contending  to  save  itself  from  injustice  and  oppression,  is  an 
object  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man.  But  I  cannot 
conceive  any  existence  under  heaven,  (which  in  the  depths  of 
its  wisdom,  tolerates  all  sorts  of  things)  that  is  more  truly 
odious  and  disgusting,  than  an  impotent  helpless  creature^ 
without  civil  wisdom  or  military  skill,  without  a  conscious- 
ness of  any  other  qualification  for  power  but  his  servility  to 
it,  bloated  with  pride  and  arrogance,  calling  for  battles  which 
he  is  not  to  fight,  contending  for  a  violent  dominion  which  he 
can  never  exercise,  and  satisfied  to  be  himself  mean  and 
miserable,  in  order  to  render  others  contemptible  and 
wretched. 

If  you  and  I  find  our  talents  not  of  the  great  and  ruling 
kind,  our  conduct  at  least,  is  conformable  to  our  faculties. 
No  man's  life  pays  the  forfeit  of  our  rashness.  No  desolate 
widow  weeps  tears  of  blood  over  our  ignorance.  Scrupulous 
and  sober  in  a  well-grounded  distrust  of  ourselves,  we  would 
keep  in  the  port  of  peace  and  security ;  and  perhaps  in  rec- 
ommending to  others  something  of  the  same  diffidence^  we 
should  shew  ourselves  more  charitable  to  their  welfare,  than 
injurious  to  their  abilities. 

There  are  many  circumstances  in  the  zeal  shewn  for  civil 
war,  which  seem  to  discover  but  little  of  real  magnanimity. 
The  addressers  oBTer  their  own  persons,  and  they  are  satisfied 
with  hiring  Germans.  They  promise  their  private  fortunes, 
and  they  mortgage  their  country.  They  have  all  the  merit 
of  volunteers,  without  risk  of  person  or  charge  of  contribu<* 
tion ;  and  when  the  unfeeling  arm  of  a  foreign  soldiery  pours 
out  their  kindred  blood  like  water,  they  exult  and  triumph 
as  if  they  themselves  had  performed  some  notable  exploit. 
I  am  really  ashamed  of  the  fashionable  language  which  has 
been  held  for  some  time  past ;  which  to  say  the  best  of  it, 
is  full  of  levity.  Tou  know,  that  I  allude  to  the  general  cry 
against  the  cowardice  of  the  Americans,  as  if  we  despised 
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them  for  not  making  the  king^s  soldiery  purchase  the  advao- 
tage  they  have  obtained,  at  a  dearer  rate.     It  is  not,  gentle^ 
men,  it  is  not,  to  respect  the  dispensations  of  Providence, 
nor  to  provide  any  decent  retreat  in  the  mutability  of  humait 
afiairs.     It  leaves  no  medium  between  insolent  victory  and 
in£imous  defeat.     It  tends  to  alienate  our  minds  further  aadi 
farther  from  our  natural  regards,  and  to  make  an  eternal 
•ent  and  schism  in  the  British  nati(m.    Those  ivho  do  not 
wish  for  such  a  separation,  would  not  dissolve  that  cement 
of  reciprocal  esteem  and  regard,  which  can  alone  bind  to^ 
gether  the  parts  of  this  great  fabrick.     It  ought  to  be  our 
wish,  as  it  is  our  duty,  not  only  to  forbear  this  style  of  out- 
rage ourselves,  but  to  make  every  one  as  sensible  as  we  caa 
ef  the  impropriety  and  unworthiness  of  the  tempers  which 
give  rise  to  it,  and  which  designing  men  are  labouring  with 
such  malignant  industry  to  diffuse  amongst  us.     It  is  our 
business  to  counteract  them,  if  possible  ;  if  possible  to  awake 
our  natural  regards ;  and  to  revive  the  old  partiality  to  the 
English  name.    Without  something  of  this  kind  I  do  not  ' 
aee  how  it  is  ever  practicable  really  to  reconcile  with  those^ 
whose  affection,  after  all,  must  be  the  surest  hold  of  our  gov- 
cnunent ;  and  which  is  a  thousand  times  uiore  worth  to  us, 
than  the  mercenary  zeal  of  all  the  circles  of  Germany. 

I  can  well  conceive  a  country  completely  overrun,  and 
miserably  wasted,  without  approaching  in  the  least  to  settle- 
ment. In  my  apprehension,  as  long  as  English  government 
is  attempted  to  be  supported  over  Englishmen  by  the  swof^ 
alone,  things  will  thus  continue.  I  anticipate  in  my  mind 
the  moment  of  the  final  triumph  of  fordgn  military  force. 
When  that  hour  arrives,  (for  it  may  arrive)  then  it  is,  that 
an  this  mass  of  weakness  and  violence  will*  appear  in  its  full 
light.  If  we  should  be  expelled  from  America,  the  delusion 
of  the  partizans  of  military  government  might  still  continue. 
They  might  still  feed  their  imaginations  with  the  ix)s$ib]e 
good  consequences  which  might  have  attended  success.  No- 
body could  prove  the  contrary  by  facts.  But  in  case  the 
sword  should  do  all,  that  the  sword  can  do,  the  success  of 
their  arms  and  the  defeat  of  their  policy,  will  be  one  and  the 
same  thing.  Tou  will  never  see  any  revenue  from  America. 
Some  increase  of  the  means  of  corniption,  witViowt  e^s^  rS 
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the  publick  burthensi  is  the  very  best  that  can  happen,     is  it 
for  this  that  we  are  at  war ;  and  in  such  a  war  ? 

As  to  the  difficulties  of  laying  once  more  the  foundations 
of  that  government,  which,  for  the  sake  of  conquering  what 
was  our  own,  has  been  voluntarily  and  wantonly  pulled  down 
by  a  court  faction  here,  I  tremble  to  look  at  them.  Has  any 
of  these  gentlemen,  who  are  so  eager  to  govern  all  mankind, 
shewn  himself  possessed  of  the  first  qualification  towards, 
government,  some  knowledge  of  the  object,  and  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  occur  in  the  task  they  have  undertaken  ? 

I  assure  you,  that  on  the  most  prosperous  issue  of  your 
arms,  you  will  not  be  where  you  stood,  when  you  called  in 
war  to  supply  the  defects  of  your  political  establishment.  Nor 
would  any  disorder  or  disobedience  to  government  whicti 
could  arise  from  the  most  abject  concession  on  our  part,  ever 
equal  those  which  will  be  felt,  after  the  most  triumphant 
violence.  You  have  got  all  the  intermediate  evils  of  war  into 
the  bargain. 

I  think  I  know  America.    If  I  do  not,  my  ignorance  is 
incurable,  for  I  have  spared  no  pains  to  understand  it ;  and  I 
do  most  solemnly  assure  those  of  my  constituents  who  put 
any  sort   of  confidence  in  my  industry  and  integrity,  that 
every  thing  that  has  been  done  there  has  arisen  from  a  total 
misconception  of  the  object :  that  our  means  of  originally 
holding  America,  that  our  means  of  reconciling  with  it  after 
quarrel,  of  recovering  it  after  separation,  of  keeping  it  after 
victory,  did  depend,  and  must  depend,  in  their  several  stages 
and  periods,  upon  a  total  renunciation  of  that  unconditional 
submission,  which  has  taken  such  possession  of  the  minds  of 
violent  men.    The  whole  of  those  maxims,  upon  which  we 
have  made  and  continued  this  war,  must  be  abandoned. 
Nothing  indeed,  (for  I  would  not  deceive  you)  can  place  us 
in  our  former  situation.     That  hope  must  be  laid  aside.    But 
there  is  a  difiTerence  between  bad  and  the  worst  of  alL  Terms 
relative  to  the  cause  of  the  war  ought  to  be  ofiered  by  the  au- 
thority of  parliament.      An  arrangement  at  home  promising 
some  security  for  them  ought  to  be  made.     By  doing  this, 
without  the  least  impairing  of  our  strength,  we  add  to  the 
credit  of  our  moderation,  which  in  itself,  is  always  strength 
more  or  less. 
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i  kiio#  many  have  been  taught  to  think,  that  moderation, 
iJQ  a  case  like  this,  is  a  sort  of  treason  ;  and  that  all  argu- 
ments for  it  are  sufficiently  answered  by  railing  at  rebels  and 
rebelii(m,  and  by  charging  all  the  present  or  future  miseries 
which  we  may  sufier,  on  the  resistance  of  our  brethren.  But 
I  would  wish  them,  in  this  grave  matter,  and  if  peace  is  not 
wholly  removed  from  their  hearts,  to  consider  seriously, 
first,  that  to  criminate  and  recriminate  never  yet  was  the 
road  to  reconciliation,  in  any  difference  amongst  men.  In 
the  next  place,  it  would  be  right  to  reflect,  that  the  Amer- 
ican English  (whom  they  may  abuse,  if  they  think  it  hon- 
ourable to  revile  the  absent)  can,  as  things  now  stand, 
neither  be  provoked  at  our  railing,  or  bettered  by  our  in- 
struction. All  conmiunication  is  cut  off  between  us,  but  this 
we  know  with  certainty,  that  though  we  cannot  reclaim 
them,  we  may  reform  ourselves.  If  measures  of  peace  are 
necessary,  they  must  begin  somewhere ;  and  a  conciliatory 
temper  must  precede  and  prepare  every  plan  of  reconcilia- 
tion. Nor  do  I  conceive  that  we  suffer  any  thing  by  thus 
regulating  our  own  minds.  We  are  not  disarmed  by  being 
disencumbered  of  our  passions.  Declaiming  on  rebellion 
never  added  a  bayonet,  or  a  charge  of  powder  to  your  milita- 
ry force  ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  it  has  been  the  means  of  tak- 
ing up  many  muskets  against  you. 

This  outrageous  language,  which  has  been  encouraged  and 
kept  alive  by  every  art,  has  already  done  incredible  mischief. 
For  a  long  time,  even  amidst  the  desolations  of  war,  and  the 
insults  of  hostile  laws  daily  accumulated  on  one  another ;  the 
American  leaders  seem  to  have  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
bringing  up  their  people  to  a  declaration  of  total  indepen- 
dence. But  the  court  gazette  accomplished  what  the  abet- 
tors of  independence  had  attempted  in  vain.  When  that 
disingenuous  compilation,  and  strange  medley  of  railing  and 
flattery,  was  adduced,  as  a  proof  of  the  united  sentiments  of 
the  people  of  Great  Britain,  there  was  a  great  change  tlirough- 
oot  all  America.  The  tide  of  popular  affection,  which  had 
still  set  towards  the  parent  country,  begun  immediately  to 
turn  -J  and  to  flow  with  great  rapidity  in  a  contrary  course. 
Far  from  concealing  these  wild  declarations  of  enmity,  the 
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of  the  people  for  independence^  insists  knrgelf  on  the  mutti- 
tude  and  die  spiiil  of  these  addresses  ;  and  he  draws  an  argui- 
ment  from  them,  which  (if  the  fact  were  as  he  supposes)  musfr 
be  irresistiUe.  For  I  never  knew  a  writer  on  the  theory  ofi 
government  so  partial  to  authority,  as  not  to  allow,  that  thw 
hostile  mind  of  the  rulers  to  their  people^  did  (iiUy  justify  ss 
change  of  government  ;  nor  can  any  reason  whatever  h& 
given,  why  one  peojde  should  voluntarily  yield  any  degree 
of  pre-ennnence  to  another,  but  on  a  supposition  of  great  af«< 
Section  and  benevolence  towards  them.  Unfortunately  your 
rulers,  trusting  to  other  things,  took  no  notice  of  this  great 
principle  of  connection.  From  the  beginning  of  this  ^Saar, 
they  have  done  all  they  could  to  alienate  your  minds  from 
your  own  kindred  ;  and  if  they  could  excite  hatred  enough 
in  one  of  the  parties  towards  the  other,  they  seemed  to  be 
of  opinion  that  they  had  gone  half  the  way  towards  recon^ 
ciling  the  quarrel* 

I  know  it  i&  ssud,  that  your  kindness  is  only  alienated  on» 
account  of  their  resistance  ;  and  therefore  if  the  colonies 
surrender  at  discretion,  all  sort  of  regard,  and  even  much  in- 
dulgence is>  meant  towards  them  in  future.  But  can  those 
who  are  partisans  for  continuing  a  war  to  enforce  such  a 
surrender,  be  responsible,  (afi«r  all  that  has  passed)  for  such 
a  future  use  of  a  power,  that  is  bound  by  no  compacts,  and 
restrained  by  no  terror  ?  Will  they  tell  us  what  they  call  in- 
dulgencies  ?  Do  they  no^  at  this  instant  call  the  present  war 
and  all  its  horrours,  a  lenient  and  merciful  proceeding  ? 

No  conqueror,  that  I  ever  heard  of,  has  professed  to  make 
a  cruel,  harsh,  and  insolent  use  of  his  conquest.  No  !  The 
man  of  the  most  declared  pride,  scarcely  dares  to  trust  his 
own  heart,  with  this  dreadful  secret  of  ambition.  But  it 
will  appear  in  its  time  ;  and  no  man  who  professes  to  reduce 
another  to  the  insolent  mercy  of  a  foreign  arm,  ever  had  any 
sort  of  good-will  towards  him.  The  profession  of  kindness, 
with  that  sword  in  his  hand,  and  that  demand  of  surrender, 
is  one  of  the  most  provoking  acts  of  his  hostility.  I  shall 
be  told,  that  all  this  is  lenient  as  against  rebellious  adversa- 
ries. But  are  the  leadeiS  of  their  faction  more  lenient  to 
those  who  submit  !  Lord  Howe  and  General  Howe  have 
jfcwen  under  an  act  of  parliament,  to  restore  to  the  king's 
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peace  aod  to  free  trade  any  mentor  district^  which  shall  sub- 
mit* Is  this  done  i  We  have  been  over  and  over  informed 
hf  the  authorized  gazette,  that  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
(he  <:ountries  of  Statea  and  JLong  Island  have  submitted 
voluntarily  and  cheerfully,  and  that  many  are  very  full  of 
zeal  to  the  cause  of  administratioii.  Were  they  instantly 
restored  to  trade  ?  Are  they  yet  •restored  to  it  ?  Is  not  the 
beiHgnity  of  two  comn^isskmers,  naturally  most  humane  and 
generous  men,  some  way  fettered  1^  instructionsy  equally 
against  their  dispositionsand  the  spirit  •of  parliamentary  faith  i 
when  Mr.  Tryon^  vaunting  of  the  fidelity  of  the  city  m  which 
he  is  govemour,  is  obliged  to  ;^ly  toxninistry  for  leave  to  pro« 
tect  the  king's  Joyal  subjects,  and  to  grant  to  them  (not  tlie 
disputed  rights  and  privileges  of  freedom)  but  the  common 
rights  of  men,  by  the  name  of  graces  ?  Why  do  not  the  com- 
missioners restore  them  on  the  spot  ?  Were  they  not  named 
as  commissioners  for  that  express  purpose  ?  But  we  see  well 
enough  to  what  the  whole  leads.  The  trade  of  America  is  to 
be  dealt  out  in  private  indulgefioies  and  graces  ^  that  is  in  jobs  to 
recompense  the  incendiaries  of  war.  They  will  be  informed  of 
^he  proper  time  in  which  tosend  out  their  merchandise.  From 
a  national,  the  American  trade  is  to  be  .tunned  into  a  personal 
monopoly  :  and  one  set  of  merchgnts  are  to  be  rewarded  for 
the  pretended  zeaU  of  which  another  set  arc  the  dupes  ;  and 
thus  between  <xaft  and  credulity,  the  voice  of  reason  is  sti- 
fled ;  and  all  the  misconduct,  all  the  ^calamities  of  the  war 
are  covered  and  continued. 

If  I  had  not  lived  long  enough  to  belittle  Sturprised  at  any 
thing,  I  should  have  been  in  sooae  d^ee  astonished  at  the 
continued  r^ge  of  several  gentlemen,  who  not  satisfied  with 
carrying  fire  and  sword  into  America,  are  animated  nearly 
with  the  same  fiiry  against  those  neighbours  ef  theirs,  whose 
only  crime  it  is,  that  they  have  charitably  and  humanely 
wished  them  to  entertain  more  reasonable  sentiments,  and 
not  always  to  sacrifice  their  interest  to  their  passion.  AH  this 
nge  against  unresisting  dissenty-convinces  me,  that  at  bottom, 
they  are  far  from  satisfied  they  are  in  the  right.  For  whit 
is  it  they  would  have  ?  A  war  ?  Xhey  certainly  have  at  this 
moment  the  blessing  of  something  that  is  very  like  one ;  and 
if  the  war  they  enjoy  at  present  be  not  suSidentXv  \\qx.  2LTi^ 
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extensive,  they  may  shortly  have  it  as  warm  and  as  spreading 
as  their  hearts  can  desire.  Is  it  the  force  of  the  kingdom 
they  call  for  ?  They  have  it  already ;  and  if  they  choose  to 
fight  their  battles  in  their  own  person,  nobody  prevents  their 
setting  sail  to  America  in  the  next  transports.  Do  they  think, 
that  the  service  is  stinted  for  want  of  liberal  supplies  ?  In» 
deed  they  complain  without  reason.  The  table  of  the  house 
of  commons  will  glut  them,  let  their  appetite  for  expence  be 
never  so  keen.  And  I  assure  them  further,  that  those  who 
think  with  them  in  the  house  of  commons  are  full  as  easy  in 
the  control,  as  they  are  liberal  in  the  vote  of  these  expences. 
If  this  be  not  supply  or  confidence  sufficient,  let  them  open 
their  own  private  purse  strings  and  give  from  what  is  lef^  to 
them,  as  largely  and  with  as  little  care  as  they  think  proper* 

Tolerated  in  their  passions,  let  them  learn  not  to  persecute 
the  moderation  of  their  fellow  citizens.  If  all  the  world 
joined  them  in  a  full  cry  against  rebellion,  and  were  as  hotly 
inflamed  against  the  whole  theory  and  enjoyment  of  free- 
dom, as  those  who  are  the  most  factious  for  servitude,  it 
could  not  in  my  opinion  answer  any  one  end  whatsoever  in 
this  contest.  The  leaders  of  this  war  could  not  hire  (to  grat- 
ify their  friends)  one  German  more,  than  they  do ;  or  inspire 
him  with  less  feeling  for  the  persons,  or  less  value  for  the 
privileges  of  their  revolted  brethren.  If  we  all  adopted  their 
sentiments  to  a  man,  their  allies  the  savage  Indians,  could 
not  be  more  ferocious  than  they  are  :  they  could  not  mur- 
der one  more  helpless  woman  or  child,  or  with  more  exquis- 
ite refinements  of  cruelty,  torment  to  death  one  more  of 
their  English  flesh  and  blood,  than  they  do  already.  The 
publick  money  is  given  to  purchase  this  alliance ; — ^and  they 
have  their  bsurgain. 

They  are  continually  boasting  of  unanimity,  or  calling  for 
it.  But  before  this  unanimity  can  be  matter  either  of  wish  or 
congratulation,  we  ought  to  be  pretty  sure,  that  we  are  engaged 
in  a  rational  pursuit.  Phrenzy  does  not  become  a  slighter  dis- 
temper on  account  of  the  number  of  those  who  may  be  in- 
fected with  it.  Delusion  and  weakness  produce  not  one  mis- 
chief the  less,  because  they  are  universal.  I  declare,  that  I 
cannot  discern  the  least  advantage  which  could  accrue  to  us, 
if  we  were  able  to  persuade  our  colonies  that  they  had  not  a 
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smgle  firiend  in  Great  Britain.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  af- 
fections and  opinions  of  mankind  be  not  exploded  as  prind* 
pies  of  connection,  I  conceive  it  would  be  happy  for  us,  if 
they  were  taught  to  believe,  that  there  was  even  a  formed 
American  party  in  England,  to  whom  they  could  always  look 
for  support !  Happy  would  it  be  for  us,  if  in  all  tempers, 
they  might  turn  their  eyes  to  the  parent  state ;  so  that  their 
very  turbulence  and  sedition  should  find  vent  in  no  other 
place  than  this.  I  believe  there  is  not  a  man  (except  those 
who  prefer  the  interest  of  some  paltry  faction  to  the  very  be- 
ing of  their  country)  who  would  not  wish  that  the  Americans 
^should  from  time  to  time  carry  many  points,  and  even  some 
of  them  not  quite  reasonable,  by  the  aid  of  any  denomina- 
tion of  men  here,  rather  than  they  should  be  driven  to  seek 
for  protection  against  the  fury  of  foreign  mercenaries,  and 
the  waste  of  savages,  in  the  arms  of  France. 

When  any  community  is  subordinately  connected  with  an- 
other, the  great  danger  of  the  connection  is  the  extreme 
pride  and  self-complacency  of  the  superiour,  which  in  all 
matters  of  controversy  will  probably  decide  in  its  own  favour. 
It  is  a  powerful  corrective  to  such  a  very  rational  cause  of 
fear,  if  the  inferiour  body  can  be  made  to  believe,  that  the 
party  inclination  or  political  views  of  several  in  the  principal 
state,  will  induce  them  in  some  degree  to  counteract  this 
blind  and  tyrannical  partiality.  There  is  no  danger  that  any 
one  acquiring  consideration  or  power  in  the  presiding  state 
should  carry  this  leaning  to  the  inferiour  too  far.  The  fault 
of  human  nature  is  not  of  that  sort.  Power  in  whatever 
hands  is  rarely  guilty  of  too  strict  limitations  on  itself.  But 
one  great  advantage  to  the  support  of  authority  attends  such 
an  amicable  and  protecting  connection,  that  those  who  have 
conferred  favours  obtain  influence ;  and  from  the  foresight 
of  future  events  can  persuade  men,  who  have  received  obli- 
gations, sometimes  to  return  them.  Thus  by  the  mediation 
of  those  healing  principles,  (call  them  good  or  evil)  trouble- 
some discussions  are  brought  to  some  sort  of  adjustment ; 
and  every  hot  controversy  is  not  a  civil  war. 

But,  if  the  colonies  (to  bring  the  general  matter  home  to 
us)  could  see,  that  in  Great  Britain  the  mass  of  the  people  is 
melted  into  its  government,  and  that  every  dispute  vi\v\i  \Nx^ 
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muiistrjrf  must  of  necessity  be  always  a  quarrel  witli  tlie  n»- 
tioo  s  they  can  stand  no  longer  in  th^  equal  and  friendly  re* 
htioa  of  fellow-citizens  to  the  subjects  of  this  kingdooi. 
HamUe  ts  this  relation  may  appear  to  sonie>  when  it  is  once 
brokeoy  a  strcmg  tie  is  dissolved.  Other  sort  of  connections 
will  be  sought*  For,  there  are  very  few  in  the  world,  who 
will  not  prdfer  an  useful  ally  to  an  insolent  master. 

Such  discord  has  been  the  effect  of  the  unanimity  into 
which  so  many  have  of  late  been  seduced  or  bullied,  or  into 
the  appearance  of  which  they  have  sunk  through  mere  des* 
pair.     They  have  been  told  that  their  dissent  from  violent 
Bieasures  is  an  encouragement  to  rebellion.     Men  of  great 
presumption  and  little  knowledge  will  hold  a  language  which 
is  contradicted  fay  the  whxAe  course  of  history.     Genera/  re* 
bdlions  and  revolts  of  an  whole  people  never  were  encouraged, 
now  or  at  any  time.    They  are  always  provoked.     But  if  this 
unheard-of  doctrine  of  the  encouragement  of  rebellion  were 
true,  if  it  were  true  that  an  assurance  of  the  friendship  of 
numbers  in  this  country  towards  the  colonies,  could  become 
an  encouragement  to  them  to  break  off  all  connection  with 
it,  what  is  the  inference  ?  Does  any  body  seriously  maintain^ 
that  charged  with  my  share  of  the  publick  councils,  I  am 
obliged  not  to  resist  projects  which  I  think  mischievous,  lest 
men  who  suffer  should  be  encouraged  to  resist  ?  The  very 
tendency  of  such  projects  to  produce  rebellion  is  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  against  them.     Shall  that  reason  not  be  given  i 
Is  it  then  a  rule,  that  no  man  in  this  nation  shall  open  his 
mouth  in  favour  of  the  colonies,  shall  defend  their  rights,  or 
complain  of  their  sufferings  ?  Or  when  war  finally  breaks 
out,  no  man  shall  express  his  desires  of  peace  ?  Has  this  been 
the  law  of  our  past,  or  is  it  to  be  the  the  terms  of  our  future 
connection  ?  Even  looking  no  further  than  ourselves,  can  it 
be  true  loyalty  to  any  government,  or  true  patriotism  towards 
any  country,  to  degrade  their  solemn  councils  into  servile 
drawing-rooms,  to  fibtter  their  pride  and  passions,  rather  than 
to  enlighten  their  reason,  and  to  prevent  them  from  being 
cautioned  against  violence  lest  others  should   be  encouraged 
to  resistance  ?  By  such  acquiescence  great  kings  and  mighty 
nations  have  been  undone  i  and  if  any  are  at  this  day  in  a 
perilous  iituation  fron^  rejecting  tntfh,  and  listening  to  flat* 
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tCTff  it  would  rather  become  them  to  reform  the  errours  mil- 
der which  they  suffer,  than  to  reproach  diose  who  forewarn- 
ed them  of  their  danger. 

But  the  rebels  looked  for  assistance  from  this  country* 
Tfaey  did  so  in  the  beginning  of  this  controversy  most  oer* 
tainly ;  and  they  sought  it  by  earnest  supplications  to  goi^ 
emmenty  which  dignity  rejected,  and  by  a  suspension  of  com* 
aiercey  which  the  wealth  of  this  nation  enabled  you  to  despise. 
When  they  found  that  neither  prayers  nor  menaces  had  any 
sort  of  wei^tr  but  that  a  fiorm  resolution  was  taken  to  reduce 
them  to  unconditional  obedience  by  a  military  force,  they 
came  to  the  last  extremity.  Deqxuriag  of  us,  they  trusted 
m  themselves.  Not  strong  enough  themselves,  they  sought 
mccour  in  France.  In  proportion  as  all  encouragement  here 
lessened,  their  distance  from  this  country  increased.  The  en« 
conragement  is  over ;  the  alienation  is  complete. 

In  order  to  produce  this  favourite  unanimity  in  delusion, 
^md  to  prevent  all  possibility  of  a  return  to  our  ancient  happy 
Concord,  arguments  for  our  continuance  in  this  course,  are 
frt>m  the  wretched  situation  itself  into  which  we  have 
betrayed.  It  is  said,  that  being  at  war  with  the  colonies, 
^rintever  our  sentiments  might  have  been  before,  all  ties  be- 
tween us  are  now  dissolved  ;  and  all  the  policy  we  have  left 
is  'to  strengthen  the  hands  of  government  to  reduce  them. 
Oa  the  principle  of  this  argument,  the  more  mischiefs  we 
mofier  fitnn  any  administration,  the  more  our  trust  in  it  is  to 
be  confirmed.  Let  them  but  once  get  us  into  a  war,  and 
then  their  power  is  safe,  and  an  act  of  oblivion  past  for  all 
their  misconduct. 

But  is  it  really  true,  that  government  is  always  to  be 
strengthened  with  the  instruments  of  war,  but  never  fur* 
nished  with  the  means  of  peace  ?  In  former  times  ministors, 
I  allow,  have  been  sometimes  driven  by  the  popular  voice 
to  assert  by  arms  the  national  honour  against  foreign  powers. 
But  the  wisdom  of  the  nation  has  been  far  more  clear,  when 
those  ministers  have  been  compelled  to  consult  its  interests 
by  treaty.  We  all  know  that  the  sense  of  the  nation  obliged 
ti^  court  of  Charles  the  Second  to  abandon  the  Dutch  nvar ; 
a  war  next  to  the  present  the  most  impoHtick  which  we  ev- 
tr  carried  on.    The  good  people  of  Engbnd  cQii%\dkexedi. 
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Holland  as  a  sort  of  dependency  on  this  kingdom  ;  ^  they 
dreaded  to  drive  it  to  the  protection,  or  subject  it  to  the 
power  of  France,  by  their  own  inconsiderate  hostility.  Thej 
paid  but  little  respect  to  the  court  jargon  of  that  day  ;  nor 
were  they  inflamed  by  the  pretended  rivalship  of  the 
Dutch  in  trade  ;  by  the  massacre  at  Amboyna,  acted  on  the 
stage  to  provoke  the  publick  vengeance  ;  nor  by  declama-* 
tions  against  the  ingratitude  of  the  United  Provinces  for  the 
benefits  England  had  conferred  upon  them  in  their  infant 
state.  They  were  not  moved  from  their  evident  interest  by 
all  these  arts  ;  nor  was  it  enough  to  tell  them,  they  were  at 
war  ;  that  they  must  go  through  with  it  ;  and  that  the  cause 
of  the  dispute  was  lost  in  the  consequences.  The  people  of 
England  were  then,  as  they  are  now,  called  upon  to  make 
government  strong.  They  thought  it  a  great  deal  better  to 
make  it  wise  and  honest. 

When  I  was  amongst  my  constituents  at  the  last  summer 
assizes,  I  remember  that  men  of  all  descriptions  did  then  ex- 
press a  very  strong  desire  for  peace,  and  no  slight  hopes  of 
attaining  it  from  the  commission  sent  out  by  my  Lord  Howe. 
And  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  in  proportion  as  every 
person  shewed  a  zeal  for  the  court  measures,  he  was  then 
earnest   in  circulating  an  opinion  of  the  extent  of  the  sup- 
posed powers  of  that  commission.     When  I  told  them  that 
Lord  Howe  had  no  powers  to  treat,  or  to  promise  satisfaction  - 
on  any  point  whatsoever  of  the  controversy,  I  was  hardly   ' 
credited  ;  so  strong  and  general  was  the  desire  of  terminal 
ting  this  war  by  the  method  of  accommodation.     As  far  as  I 
could  discover,  this  was  the  temper  then  prevalent  throu^    - 
the  kingdom.     The  king's  forces,  it  must  be  observed,   had 
at  that  time  been  obliged  to  evacuate  Boston.     The  superi-   - 
ority  of  the  former  campaign  rested  wholly  with  the  colo-  - 
nists.     If  such  powers  of  treaty  were  to  be  wished,  whilst 
success  was  very  doubtful,  how  came  they  to  be  less  so,  since   - 
his  majesty's  arms  have  been  crowned  with  many  considera-  — 
ble  advantages  ?    Have  these  successes  induced  us  to  alter 
our  mind,  as  thinking  the  season  of  victory  not  the  time  for    " 
treating  with  honour  of  advantage  ?  Whatever  changes  have  ^ 
happened  in  the  national  character,  it  can  scarcely  be  oiur** 
wishi  fhat  terms  of  acconmiodation  never  should  be  propos< 
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to  our  enemy,  except  when  they  must  be  attributed  solely  to 
our  fears.     It  has  happened,  let  me  say  unfortunately,  that 
^e  read  of  his  majesty's  commission  for  making  peace,  and 
his  troops  evacuating  his  last  town  in  the  thirteen  colonies 
at  the  same  hour,  and  in  the  same  gazette.     It  was  still  more 
m&fortunate,  that  no  commission  went  to  America  to  settle 
the  troubles  there  until  several  months  after  an  act  had  been 
passed  to  put  the  colonies  out  of  the  protection  of  this  govern- 
ment, and  to  divide  their  trading  property  without  a  possi<* 
bility  of  restitution,  as  spoil  among  the  seamen  of  the  navy. 
T*iie  most  abject  submission  on  the  part  of  the  colonies  could 
not  redeem  them.     There  was  no  man  on  that  whole  conti- 
nent, or  within  three  thousand  miles  of  it,  qualified  by  law  to 
follow  allegiance  with  protection,  or  submission  with  pardon, 
proceeding  of  this  kind  has  no  example  in  history.     Inde- 
endency,  and  independency  with  an  enmity  (which  putting 
vjrselves  out  of  the  question  would  be  called  natural  and 
ach  provoked)  was  the  inevitable  consequence.  How  this  came 
pass,  the  nation  may  be  one  day  in  an  humour  to  inquire. 
All  the  attempts  made  this  session  to  give  fuller  powers  of 
to  the  commanders  in  America,  were  stifled  by  the  fa- 
confidence  of  victory,  and  the  wild  hopes  of  uncondition- 
^  submission.      There   was  a  moment   favourable  to   the 
king's  arms,  when  if  any  powers  of  concession  had  existed^ 
^^  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantick,  even  after  all  our  errours, 
peace  in  all  probability  might  have  been  restored.     But  ca- 
'^'Uity  is  unhappily  the  usual  season  of  reflection  ;    and  the 
PHde  of  men  will  not  often  suiSer  reason  to  have  any  scope 
^^Otil  it  can  be  no  longer  of  service. 

I  have  always  wished,  that  as  the  dispute  had  its  apparent 
^^igin  from  things  done  in  parliament,  and  as  the  acts  passed 
*Here  had  provoked  the  war,  that  the  foundations  of  peace 
^ould  be  bid  in  parliament  also.  I  have  been  astonished 
^  find,  that  those  whose  zeal  for  the  dignity  of  our  body 
^^  so  hot>  as  to  Ught  up  the  flames  of  civil  war,  should  even 
P^blickly  declare,  that  these  delicate  points  ought  to  be 
^holly  left  to  the  crown.  Poorly  as  I  may  be  thought  af- 
*^ted  to  the  authority  of  parliament,  I  shall  never  admit 
^^^  our  constitutional  rights  can  ever  become  a  mattcrr  of 
Ministerial  oegociation. 

YQh.  n.  p 
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I  am  charged  with  being  an  American.     If  warm  affectioa 
towards  those  over  whom  I  claim  any  share  of  authority,  be 
a  crime,  I  am  guilty  of  this  charge.     But  I  do  assure  yoa 
(and  they  who  know  me  publickly  and  privately  will  bear 
witness  to  me)  that  if  ever  one  man  lived,  more  zealous  thaa 
another,  for  the  supremacy  of  parliament,  and  the  rights  of 
this  imperial  crown,  it  was  myself.     Many  others  indeed 
might  be  more  knowing  in  the  extent  of  the  foundation  of 
these  rights.     I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  antiquary,  a  lawyer, 
or  qualified  for  the  chair  of  professor  in  metaphysicks.    I 
never   ventured  to  put  your  solid  interests  u[K)n  speculative 
grounds.     My  having  constantly  declined  to  do  so  has  beem 
attributed  to  my  incapacity  for  such  disquisitions  ^  and  I 
inclined  to  believe  it  is  partly  the  cause.     I  never  shall 
ashamed  to  confess,  that  where  I  am  ignorant  I  am  diffidenC* 
I  nm  indeed  not  very  solicitous  to  clear  myself  of  this  inrm— 
puted  incapacity  ;  because  men,  even  less  conversant  than  Z 
am,  in  this  kind  of  subtleties,  and  placed  in  stations,  towhic^ 
I  ought  not  to  aspire,  have  by  the  mere  force  of  civil  discre-^ 
tion,  often  conducted  the  afiairs  of  great  nations  with  dis*^ 
tinguished  felicity  and  glory. 

When  I  first  came  into  a  publick  trust,  I  found  your 
liament  in  possession  of  an  unlimited  legislative  power  a 
the  colonies.  I  could  not  open  the  statute  book,  wit 
seeing  the  actual  exercise  of  it,  more  or  less,  in  all  cases  w 
soever.  This  possession  passed  with  me  for  a  title.  It 
so  in  all  human  affairs.  No  man  examines  into  the  defect^ 
of  his  title  to  his  paternal  estate,  or  to  his  established  gov*--' 
ernment.  Indeed  common  sense  taught  me,  that  a  legisla«--* 
tive  authority,  not  actually  limited  by  the  express  terms  o^ 
its  foundation,  or  by  its  own  subsequent  acts,  cannot  have  it^ 
powers  parcelled  out  by  argumentative  distinctions,  so  as  tc^ 
enable  us  to  say,  that  here  they  can,  and  there  they  cannot 
bind.  Nobody  was  so  obliging  as  to  produce  to  me  an^ 
record  of  such  distinctions,  by  compact  or  otherwise,  etthe^ 
at  the  successive  formation  of  the  several  colonies,  or  durin. 
the  existence  of  any  of  them.  If  any  gentlemen  were  M 
to  see,  how  one  power  could  be  given  up,  (merely  on  a 
stract  reasoning)  without  giving  up  the  rest,  I  can  only  sa; 
that  they  saw  further  than  I  could  ;  nor  did  I  ever  presmxft. 
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lo  condemn  any  one  for  being  clear-sighted^  when  I  was 
blind.  I  praise  their  penetration  and  learning  i  and  hope 
that  their  practice  has  been  correspondent  to  their  theory. 

I  had  indeed  very  earnest  wishes  to  keep  the  whole  body 
of  this  authority  perfect  and  entire  as  I  found  it^  and  to  keep 
it  sOf  not  for  our  advantage  solely  i  but  principally  for  the 
sake  of  those^  on  whose  account  all  just  authority  exists  ;  I 
mean  the  people  to  be  governed.  For  I  thought  I  saw,  that 
many  cases  might  well  happen,  in  which  the  exercise  of  ev- 
ery power  comprehended  in  the  broadest  idea  of  legislature, 
might  become  in  its  time  and  circumstances,  not  a  little  ex- 
pedient for  the  peace  and  union  of  the  colonies  amongst 
themselves,  as  well  as  for  their  perfect  harmony  with  Great 
Britain.  Thinking  so,  (perhaps  erroneously)  but  being  hon- 
estly of  that  opinion,  I  was  at  the  same  time  very  sure,  that 
the  authority  of  which  I  was  so  jealous,  could  not  under  the 
actual  circumstances  of  our  plantations  be  at  all  preserved  in 
any  of  its  members,  but  by  the  greatest  reserve  in  its  applica- 
tion ;  particularly  in  those  delicate  points,  in  which  the  feel- 
ings of  mankind  are  the  most  irritable.  They  who  thought 
otherwise,  have  found  a  few  more  difficulties  in  their  work, 
than  (I  hope)  they  were  thoroughly  aware  of,  when  they  un- 
dertook the  present  business.  I  must  beg  leave  to  observe, 
that  it  is  not  only  the  invidious  branch  of  taxation  that  will 
be  resisted,  but  that  no  other  given  part  of  legislative  rights 
can  be  exercised,  without  regard  to  the  general  opinion  of 
those  who  are  to  be  governed.  That  general  opinion  is  the 
vehicle,  and  organ  of  legislative  omnipotence.  Without  this, 
it  may  be  a  theory  to  entertain  the  mind,  but  it  is  nothing  in 
the  direction  of  afiairs.  The  completeness  of  the  legislative 
authority  of  parliament  over  this  kingdom  is  not  questioned  \ 
and  yet  many  things  indubitably  included  in  the  abstract  idea 
of  that  power,  and  which  carry  no  absolute  injustice  in  them- 
selves, yet  being  contrary  to  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the 
people,  can  as  little  be  exercised,  as  if  parliament  in  that  case 
had  been  possessed  of  no  right  at  all.  I  see  no  abstract  rea- 
wcxnp  which  can  be  given,  why  the  same  power  which  made 
and  repealed  the  high  commission  coiurt  and  the  star-cham- 
ber, might  not  revive  them  again  5  and  these  courts,  warned 
by  their  former  fate,  might  possibly  exercise  their  powers 
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vrith  some  degree  of  justice.  But  the  madness  would  be  as 
unquestionable,  as  the  competence  of  that  parliament,  which 
should  attempt  such  things.  If  any  thing  can  be  supposed 
out  of  the  power  of  human  legislature,  it  is  religion ;  I  ad- 
mit, however,  that  *the  established  religion  of  this  country 
has  been  three  or  four  times  altered  by  act  of  parliament  ; 
and  therefore  that  a  statute  binds  even  in  that  case.  But  we 
may  very  safely  affirm,  that  notwithstanding  this  apparent 
omnipotence,  it  would  be  now  found  as  impossible  for  king 
and  parliament  to  alter  the  established  religion  of  this  coun- 
try, as  it  was  to  King  James  alone,  when  he  attempted  to 
make  such  an  alteration  without  a  parliament.  In  effect,  to 
follow,  not  to  force  the  publick  inclination  ;  to  give  a  direc- 
tion, a  form,  a  technical  dress,  and  a  specifick  sanction,  to 
the  general  sense  of  the  community,  is  the  true  end  of 
legislature. 

It  is  so  with  regard  to  the  exercise  of  all  the  powers,  which 
our  constitution  knows  in  any  of  its  parts,  and  indeed  to  the 
substantial  existence  of  any  of  the  parts  themselves.  The 
king's  negative  to  bilb  is  one  of  the  most  indisputed  of  the 
royal  prerogatives  ;  and  it  extends  to  all  cases  whatsoever. 
«m  far  from  certain,  that  if  several  laws,  which  I  know,  hs 
fallen  under  the  stroke  of  that  sceptre,  that  the  publick  woxALM 
have  had  a  very  heavy  loss.  But  it  is  not  the  propriety  of  thtes 
exercise  which  is  in  question.  The  exercise  itself  is  wisel]^| 
foreborne.  Its  repose  may  be  the  preservation  of  its  exist—— 
ence  ;  and  its  existence  may  be  the  means  of  saving  the  con— — 
stitution  itself,  on  an  occasion  worthy  of  bringing  it  forth^^- 
As  the  disputants^  whose  accurate  and  logical  reasonings  hav^^ 
brought  us  into  our  present  condition,  think  it  absurd,  th; 
powers  or  members  of  any  constitution  should  exist,  rarely 
ever  to  be  exercised,  I  hope  I  shall  be  excused  in  mentioninj 
another  instance,  that  is  material.  We  know,  that  the  con< 
vocation  of  the  clergy  had  formerly  been  called,  and  sat  wit] 
nearly  as  much  regularity  to  business  as  parliament  itself.  Ir- 
is now  called  for  form  only.  It  sits  for  the  purpose  of  makinj 
3ome  polite  ecclesiastical  compliments  to  the  king ;  and  whei 
that  grace  is  said,  retires  and  is  heard  of  no  more.  It  is 
ever  a^part  of  the  constitution^  and  may  be  called  out  into 
'and  energy f  whenever  there  is  occasion  \  and  whenever  th< 
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v^ho  conjure  op  that  spirit,  will  choose  to  abide  the  conse- 
quences. It  is  wise  to  permit  its  legal  existence ;  it  is  much 
wiser  to  continue  it  a  legal  existence  only.  So  truly  has 
prudence,  (constituted  as  the  god  of  this  lower  world)  the 
entire  dominion  over  every  exercise  of  power,  committed  in- 
to its  hands  i  and  yet  I  have  lived  to  see  prudence  and  con-* 
fornyty  to  circumstances,  wholly  set  at  naught  in  our  late 
controversies,  and  treated  as  if  they  were  the  most  contempt- 
ible and  irrational  of  all  things.  I  have  heard  it  a  hundred 
times  very  gravely  alleged,  that  in  order  to  keep  power  in 
wind,  it  was  necessary,  by  preference,  to  exert  it  in  those 
very  points  in  which  it  was  most  h'JceJy  to  be  resisted,  and 
the  least  likely  to  be  productive  of  any  advantage. 

These  were  the  considerations,  gentlemen,  which  led  me 
€arly  to  think,  that,  in  the  comprehensive  dominion  which  the 
Divine  Providence  had  put  into  our  hands,  instead  of  troub- 
ling our  understandings  with  speculations  concerning  the 
imity  of  empire,  and  the  identity  or  distinction  of  legislative 
powers,  and  inflaming  our  passions  with  the  heat  and  pride 
of  controversy,  it  was  our  duty,  in  all  soberness,  to  conform 
our  government  to  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the 
several  people  who  composed  this  mighty  and  strangely  di* 
versified  mass.     I  never  was  wild  enough  to  conceive^  that 
one  method  would  serve  for  the  whole ;  that  the  natives  of 
Rtndostan  and  those  of  Virginia  could  be  ordered  in  the 
came  manner  ;  or  that  the  Cutchery  court  and  the  grand  Ju- 
ly of  Salem  could  be  regulated  on  a  similar  plan.    I  was  per- 
suaded that  government  was  a  practical  thing,  made  for  the 
liappiness  of  mankind,  and  not  to  furnish  out  a  spectacle  of 
Uniformity,  to  gratify  the  schemes  of  visionary  politicians. 
Our  business  was  to  rule,  not  to  wrangle  ;  and  it  would  have 
been  a  poor  compensation  that  we  had  triumphed  in  a  dis- 
pute, whilst  we  lost  an  empire. 

If  there  be  one  fact  in  the  world  perfectly  clear,  it  is  this  ; 
«  That  the  disposition  of  the  people  of  America  is  wholly 
averse  to  any  other  than  a  free  government  j"  and  this  is  in- 
dication enough  to  any  honest  statesman,  how  he  ought  to 
adapt  whatever  power  he  finds  in  his  hands  to  their  case.  If 
iny  ask  me  what  a  free  government  is,  I  answer  that,  for  any 
practical  purpose,  it  is  what  the  people  think  so  v  ^^d.  th»l 
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thejj  and  not  I^  sure  the  natural,  lawful,  and  competent  judge3 
of  this  matter.  If  they  practically  allow  me  a  greater  degree 
of  authority  over  them  than  is  consistent  with  any  correct 
ideas  of  perfect  freedom,  I  ought  to  thank  them  for  so  great 
a  trust,  and  not  to  endeavour  to  prove  from  thence,  that  they 
liave  reasoned  amiss,  and  that  having  gone  so  far,  by  analogy, 
they  must  hereafter  have  no  enjoyment  but  by  my  pleasure. 

If  we  had  seen  this  done  by  any  others,  we  should  have 
concluded  them  far  gone  in  madness.  It  is  melancholy  as 
well  as  ridiculous,  to  observe  the  kind  of  reasoning  with 
which  the  publick  has  been  amused,  in  order  to  divert  our 
minds  from  the  common  sense  of  our  American  policy. 
There  are  pe<q>le,  who  have  split  and  anatomised  the  doctrine 
of  free  government,  as  if  it  were  an  abstract  question  concenw 
ing  metaphysical  liberty  and  necessity ;  and  not  a  matter  of 
moral  prudence  and  natural  feeling.  They  have  disputed, 
whether  liberty  be  a  positive  or  a  negative  idea  j  whether  it 
does  not  consist  in  being  governed  by  laws  ^  without  consid- 
ering what  are  the  laws,  or  who  are  the  makers  ^  whether 
man  has  any  rights  by  nature ;  and  whether  all  the  property 
he  enjoys,  be  not  the  alms  of  his  government,  and  his  life  it- 
self their  favour  and  indulgence.  Others  corrupting  religion, 
as  these  have  perverted  philosophy,  contend,  that  Christians 
are  redeemed  into  captivity  ;  and  the  blood  of  the  Saviour  of 
mankind  has  been  shed  to  make  them  the  slaves  of  a  few 
proud  and  insolent  sinners.  These  shocking  extremes,  pro- 
Toking  to  extremes  of  another  kind,  speculations  are  let  loose 
as  destructive  to  all  authority,  as  the  former  are  to  all  free- 
dom ;  and  every  government  is  called  tyranny  and  usurpa- 
tion which  is  not  formed  on  their  fancies.  In  this  manner 
the  stirrers-up  of  this  contention,  not  satisfied  with  distract- 
ing our  dependencies  and  filling  them  with  blood  andslaughter, 
are  corrupting  our  understandings :  they  are  endeavouring  to 
tear  up,  along  with  practical  liberty,  all  the  foundations  of  hu- 
man society,  all  equity  and  justice,  religion  and  order. 

Civil  freedom,  gentlemen,  is  not,  as  many  have  endeavour- 
ed to  persuade  you,  a  thing  that  lies  hid  in  the  depth  of  ab- 
struse science.  It  is  a  blessing  and  a  benefit,  not  an  abstract 
speculation  ;  and  all  the  just  reasoning  that  can  be  upon  it^ 
h  of  so  coarse  a  texture,  as  perfectly  to  suit  the  ordinary  ca- 
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pacities  of  those  who  are  to  enjoy,  and  of  those  who  are  to 
defend  it.     Far  from  any  resemblance  to  those  propositions 
in  geometry  and  metaphysicks,  which  admit  no  medium,  but 
nnist  be  true  or  false  in  all  their  latitude  $  social  and  civil  free* 
dom,  like  all  other  things  in  common  life,  are  variously  mix- 
ed and  modified,  enjoyed  in  very  different  degrees,  and  shaped 
into  an  infinite  diversity  of  forms,  according  to  the  temper 
and  circumstances  of  every  community.    The  extreme  of  lib- 
dMtj  (which  is  its  abstract  perfection,  but  its  real  fault)  obtains 
where,  nor  ought  to  obtain  any  where.    Because  extremes, 
we  all  know,  in  every  point  which  relates  either  to  our  du^ 
or  satisfactions  in  life,  are  destructive  both  to  virtue  and 
njoyment.     Liberty  too  must  be  limited  in  order  to  be  pos-> 
essed.    The  degree  of  restraint  it  is  impossible  in  any  case 
^o  settle  precisely.     But  it  ought  to  be  the  constant  aim  of 
^^very  wise  publick  counsel,  to  find  out  by  cautious  experi- 
^^nents*  and  rational,  cool  endeavours,  with  how  little,  not 
liow  much  of  this  restraint,  the  community  can  subsist.     For 
liberty  is  a  good  to  be  improved,  and  not  an  evil  to  be  lessen* 
cd.     It  is  not  only  a  private  blessing  of  the  first  order,  but 
the  vital  spring  and  energy  of  the  state  itself,  which  has  just 
^niuch  life  and  vigour  as  there  is  liberty  in  it.     But  wheth- 
er liberty  be  advantageous  or  not,  (for  I  know  it  is  a  fashioa 
to  decry  the  very  principle)  none  will  dispute  that  peace  is  a> 
blessing  \  and  peace  must  in  the  course  of  human  affairs  be 
frequently  bought  by  some  indulgence  and  toleration  at  least 
to  liberty.     For  as  the  sabbath,  (though  of  divine  institution) 
Was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  sabbath,  governments 
which  can  claim  no  higher  origin  or  authority,  in  its  exercise 
at  least,  ought  to  conform  to  the  exigencies  of  the  time,  and 
the  temper  and  character  of  the  people,  with  whom  it  is  con- 
^^cemed  \  and  not  always  to  attempt  violently  to  bend  the  pco* 
pie  to  thdr  theories  of  subjection.     The  bulk  of  mankind  on 
their  part  are  not  excessively  curious  concerning  any  theories, 
whilst  they  are  really  happy ;  and  one  sure  symptom  of  an 
iU-condncted  state,  is  the  propensity  of  the  people  to  resort  to 
them. 

But  when  subjects,  by  a  long  course  of  such  ill  conduct,  are 
ence  thoroughly  inflamed,  and  the  state  itself  violently  dis- 
ttapered,  the  people  must  have  some  satisfaction  to  their  fee\- 
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ings,  more  solid  than  a  sophistical  speculation  on  law  and  gov^^ 
eminent.  Such  was  our  situation ;  and  such  a  satisfaction 
was  necessary  to  prevent  recourse  to  arms  i  it  was  necessary 
towards  laying  them  down  ;  it  will  be  necessary  to  prevent 
the  taking  them  up  again  and  again.  Of  what  nature  thb 
satisfaction  ought  to  be,  I  wish  it  had  been  the  disposition  of 
parliament  seriously  to  consider.  It  was  certainly  a  deliber- 
ation that  called  for  the  exertion  of  all  their  wisdom. 

I  am,  and  ever  have  been  deeply  sensible,  of  the  difficulty 
of  reconciling  the  strong  presiding  power,  that  is  so  useful 
towards  the  conservation  of  a  vast,  disconnected,  infinitely  * 
diversified  empire,  with  that  liberty  and  safety  of  the  prov* 
inces,  which  they  must  enjoy,  (in  opinion  and  practice  at 
least)  or  they  will  not  be  provinces  at  all.  I  know,  and  have 
long  felt  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  unwieldy  haughti- 
ness of  a  great  ruling  nation,  habituated  to  command,  pamp- 
ered by  enormous  wealth,  and  confident  from  a  long  course 
of  prosperity  and  victory,  to  the  high  spirit  of  free  depend- 
encies, animated  with  the  first  glow  and  activity  of  juvenile 
heat,  and  assuming  to  themselves  as  their  birthright,  some 
part  of  that  very  pride  which  oppresses  them.  They  who 
perceive  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  these  tempers,  (which 
however  to  make  peace  must  some  way  or  other  be  recon^ 
ciled)  are  much  above  my  capacity,  or  much  below  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  business.  Of  one  thing  I  am  perfectly  clear, 
tliat  it  is  not  by  deciding  the  suit,  but  by  compromising  the 
difference,  that  peace  can  be  restored  or  kept.  They  who 
would  put  an  end  to  such  quarrels,  by  declaring  roundly  in 
favour  of  the  whole  demands  of  either  party,  have  mistaken, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  the  office  of  a  mediator. 

The  war  is  now  of  full  two  years  standing ;  the  controver- 
sy of  many  more.  In  different  periods  of  the  dispute,  dif- 
ferent methods  of  reconciliation  were  to  be  pursued.  I  mean 
to  trouble  you  with  a  short  state  of  things  at  the  most  impor- 
tant of  these  periods,  in  order  to  give  you  a  more  distinct 
idea  of  our  policy  with  regard  to  this  most  delicate  of  all  ob- 
jects. The  colonies  were  from  the  beginning  subject  to  the 
legislature  of  Great  Britain,  on  principles  which  they  never 
examined ;  and  we  permitted  to  them  many  local  privileges, 
without  asking  how  they  agreed  with  that  legislative  author- 
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i|y.    Modes  of  administration  were  formed  in  an  insensible 

and  very  unsystematick  manner.     But  they  gradually  adapt* 

ed  themselves  to  the  varying  condition  of  things. — What 

was  first  a  single  kingdom  stretched  into   an   empire  i  and 

^  imperial    superintendency   of  some  kind  or  other  be* 

came  necessary.    Parliament  from  a  mere  representative  of 

of  the  people,  and  a  guardian  of  popular  privileges  for  its 

own  immediate  constituents,  grew  into  a  mighty  sovereignty. 

Instead  of  being  a  control  on  the  crown  on  its  own  behalf,  it 

communicated  a  sort  of  strength  to  the  royal  authority  ; 

which  was  wanted  for  the  conservation  of  a  new  object,  but 

which  could  not  be  safely  trusted  to  the  crown  alone.     On 

the  other  hand,  the  colonies  advancing  by  equal  steps,  and 

governed  by  the  same  necessity,  had  formed  within  them-* 

selves,  either  by  royal  instruction  or  royal  charter,  assemblies 

so  exceedingly  resembling  a  parliament,  in  all  their  forms, 

functions,  and  powers,  that  it  was  impossible  they  should  not 

unbibe  some  opinion  of  a  similar  authority. 

At  the  first  designation  of  these  assemblies,  they  were 
(*t)bably  not  intended  for  any  thing  more,  (nor  perhaps  did 
they  think  themselves  much  higher)  than  the  municipal  cor- 
Poirations  within  this  Island,  to  which  some  at  present  love  to 
Compare  them.     But  nothing  in  progression  can  rest  on  its 
^^ginal  plan.  We  may  as  well  think  of  rocking  a  grown  man 
^  the  cradle  of  an  infant.     Therefore  as  the  colonies  pros* 
Pored  and  increased  to  a  numerous  and  mighty  people,  spread- 
*t|g  over  a  very  great  tract  of  the  globe  j  it  was  natural  that 
^kycy  should  attribute  to  assemblies,  so  respectable  in  their 
'<>nnal  constitution,  some  part  of  the  dignity  of  the  great  na- 
tions which  they  represented.     No  longer  tied  to  by-laws, 
^liese  assemblies  made  acts  of  all  sorts  and  in  all  cases  what- 
soever.   They  levied  money,  not  for  parochial  purposes,  but 
\)pon  regular  grants  to  the  crown,  following  all  the  rules  and 
jnrinciples  of  a  parliament  to  which  they  approached  every 
tlay  more  and  more  nearly.     Those  who  think  themselves 
Xriser  than  Providence  and  stronger  than  the  course  of  na- 
ture, may  complain  of  all  this  variation,  on  the  one  side  or 
%he  other,  as  their  several  humours  and  prejudices  may  lead 
them.     But  things  could  not  be  otherwise ;  and  English  col- 
onies must  be  had  on  these  terms,  or  not  h;i4  ^t  aW,    \k  ^^ 
Vol.  it,  Q 
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mean  time  neither  party  felt  any  inconvenience  from  th» 
double  leguilature,  to  which  they  had  been  formed  by  imper- 
ceptible habiu,  and  old  custom,  the  great  support  of  all  the 
governments  in  the  world.  Though  these  two  legislatures 
were  sometimes  found  perhaps  performing  the  very  same 
functions,  they  did  not  very  grossly  or  systematically  dash.  In 
all  likelihood  this  arose  from  mere  neglect ;  possibly  from  the 
natural  operation  of  things,  which  left  to  themselves,  gener- 
ally fall  into  their  proper  order.  But  whatever  was  the  cause» 
it  is  certain  that  a  regular  revenue  by  the  authority  of  parlia- 
ment for  the  support  of  civil  and  military  establishments,  seems 
not  to  have  been  thought  of  until  the  colonies  were  too  proud 
to  submit,  too  strong  to  be  forced,  too  enlightened  not  to  see 
all  the  consequences  which  must  arise  from  such  a  system. 

If  ever  this  scheme  of  taxation  was  to  be  pushed  against 
the  inclinations  of  the  people,  it  was  evident  that  discussions 
must  arise,  which  would  let  loose  all  the  elements  that  com- 
posed this  double  constitution  ;  would  shew  how  much  each 
of  their  members  had  departed  from  its  original  principles  | 
and  would  discover  contradictions  in  each  legisbture,  as  well 
to  its  pwn  first  principles,  as  to  its  relation  to  the  other,  very 
difficult  if  not  absolutely  impossible  to  be  reconciled. 

Therefore  at  the  first  fatal  opening  of  this  contest,  the 
wisest  course  seemed  to  be  to  put  an  end  as  soon  as  possible 
to  the  immediate  causes  of  the  dispute  ^  and  to  quiet  a  dis^ 
cussion,  not  easily  settled  upon  clear  principles,  and  arising 
from  claims,  which  pride  would  permit  neither  party  to  aban- 
don, by  resorting  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  old  successful 
course.  A  mere  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  tax,  with  a  decla- 
ration of  the  legislative  authority  of  this  kingdom,  was  then 
fully  sufficient  to  procure  peace  to  both  sides.  Man  is  a  creat- 
ure of  habit,  and  the  first  breach  being  of  very  short  continu- 
ance, the  colonies  fell  back  exactly  into  their  ancient  state. 
The  congress  has  used  an  expression  with  regard  to  this  pa- 
cification, which  appears  to  me  truly  significant.  After  the 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  «  the  colonies  fell,"  says  this  as- 
sembly, <<  into  their  ancient  state  of  unsmpecting  confidence  in 
the  fnother  country^  This  unsuspecting  confidence  is  the  true 
center  of  gravity  amongst  mankind,  about  which  all  the  parts 
are  zt  rest*     It  is  this  unsuspecting  confidence  that  removes  all 
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difficultieSi  and  reconciles  all  the  contradictions  which  occur 
in  the  complexity  of  all  ancient  puzzled  political  establish- 
ments. Happy  are  the  rulers  which  have  the  secret  of  pre- 
serving it  I 

The  whole  empire  has   reason  to  remember  with  eternal 
gratitude,  the  wisdom  and  temper  of  that  man  and  his  excel- 
lent associates,  who,  to  recover  this  confidence,  formed  a 
plan  of  pacification  in   1766.     That  plan,  being  built  upon 
the  nature  of  man,  and  the  circumstances  and  habits  of  the 
two  countries,  and  not  on  any  visionary  speculations,  perfect- 
ly answered  its  end,  as  long  as  it  was  thought  proper  to  ad- 
lere  to  it.     Without  giving  a  rude  shock  to  the  dignity  (well 
or  ill  understood)  of  this  parliament,  they  gave  perfect  con- 
tent to  our  dependencies.     Had  it  not  been  for  the  mediato- 
rial spirit  and  talents  of  that  great  man,  between  such  clash- 
ing pretensions  and  passions,  we  should  then  have  rushed 
headlong  (I  know  what  I  say)  into  the  calamities  of  that  civil 
War,  in  which,  by  departing  from  his  system,  we  are  at  length 
involved  ^  and  we  should  have  been  precipitated  into  that 
War,  at  a  time,  when  circumstances  both  at  home  and  abroad 
Were  far,  very  far,  more  unfavourable  unto  us  than  they  were 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  present  troubles. 

I  had  the  happiness  of  giving  my  first  votes  in  parliament 
^r  that  pacification.     I  was  one  of  those  almost  unanimous 
tiembers,  who,  in  the  necessary  concessions  of  parliament, 
^ould  as  much  as  possible  have  preserved  its  authority,  and 
>"espected  its  honour.  I  could  not  at  once  tear  from  my  heart 
prejudices  which  were  dear  to  me,  and  which  bore  a  resem- 
blance to  virtue.  I  had  then,  and  I  have  still  my  partialities. 
'What  parliament    gave  up    I  wished    to  be  given  as    of 
^gncCf  and  favour,  and  affection,  and  not  as  a  restitution  of 
stolen  goods.     High  dignity  relented  as  it  was  soothed ;  and 
d  benignity  firom  old  acknowledged  greatness  had  its  full  ef- 
fect on  our  dependencies.  Our  unlimited  declaration  of  legis- 
lative authority  produced  not  a  single  murmur.     If  this  un- 
defined power  has  become  odious  since  that  time,  and  full  of 
horrour  to  the  colonies,  it  is  because  the  unsuspicious  confidence 
IS  lost,  and  the  parental  affection,  in  the  bosom  of  whose 
boundless  authority  they  reposed  their  privileges,  is  become 
atranged  and  hostile. 
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It  will  be  asked,  if  such  was  then  my  opinion  of  the  mod 
of  pacification,  how  I  came  to  be  the  very  person  who  moi 
ed,  not  only  for  a  repeal  of  all  the  late  coercive  statutes,  bi 
for  mutilating  by  a  positive  law,  the  entii^eness  of  the  legi 
lative  power  of  parliament,  and  cutting  off  from  it  the  whd 
right  of  taxation  ?  I  answer,  because  a  different  state  < 
things  requires  a  different  conduct.  When  the  dispute  ha 
gone  to  these  last  extremities  (which  no  man  laboured  mof 
to  prevent  than  I  did })  the  concessions  which  had  satisfie 
in  the  beginning,  could  satisfy  no  longer  i  because  the  vie 
lation  of  tacit  faith  required  explicit  security.  The  saoi 
cause  which  has  introduced  all  formal  compacts  and  cov< 
nants  among  men  made  it  necessary.  I  mean  habits  of  sor 
ness,  jealousy,  and  distrust.  I  parted  with  it,  as  with  a  limb 
but  as  a  limb  to  save  the  body  ;  and  I  would  have  parte 
with  more,  if  more  had  been  necessary ;  any  thing  rathe 
than  a  fruitless,  hopeless,  unnatural  civil  war.  This  "mod 
of  yielding,  would,  it  is  said,  give  way  to  independent 
without  a  war.  I  am  persuaded  from  the  nature  of  thing 
and  from  every  information,  that  it  would  have  had  a  direci 
ly  contrary  effect.  But  if  it  had  this  effect,  I  confess  that 
should  prefer  independency  without  war,  to  independenc 
with  it  I  and  I  have  so  much  trust  in  the  inclinations  an 
prejudices  of  mankind,  and  so  little  in  any  thing  else,  th; 
I  should  expect  ten  times  more  benefit  to  this  kingdom  firo] 
the  affection  of  America,  though  under  a  separate  establisl 
ment,  than  from  her  perfect  submission  to  the  crown  an 
parliament,  accompanied  with  her  terrour,  disgust,  and  al 
horrence.  Bodies  tied  together  by  so  unnatural  a  bond  < 
union,  as  mutual  hatred,  are  only  connected  to  their  ruin. 

One  hundred  and  ten  respectable  members  of  parliamei 
voted  for  that  concession.  Many  not  present,  when  the  mc 
tion  was  made,  were  of  the  sentiments  of  those  who  votti 
I  knew  it  would  then  have  made  peace.  I  am  not  withoi 
hopes  that  it  would  do  so  at  pwent  if  it  were  adopted.  N 
benefit,  no  revenue  could  be  lost  by  it  ;  something  migl 
possibly  be  gained  by  its  consequences.  For  be  fully  assin 
ed,  that,  of  all  the  phantoms  that  ever  deluded  the  fcHi 
hopes  of  a  credulous  world,  a  parliamentary  revenue  in  tl 
colonies  is  the  most  perfectly  chimerical.     Tour  breaki|i 
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them  to  any  subjection,  far  from  relieving  your  burthens^ 
(the  pretext  for  this  war,)  will  never  pay  that  military  force 
which  will  be  kept  up  to  the  destruction  of  their  liberties  and 
yours.     I  risk  nothing  in  this  prophecy. 

Gentlemen,  yoii  have  my  opinions  on  the  present  state  of 
public  affairs.     Mean  as  they  may  be   in  themselves,  your 
partiality  has   made  them  of  some   importance.     Without 
troubling  myself  to  inquire  whether  I  am  under  a  formal  ob- 
ligation to  it,  I  have  a  pleasure  in  accounting  for  my  conduct 
to  my  constituents.     I  feel  warmly   on  this  subject,  and   I 
express  myself  as  I  feel.     If  I  presume  to  blame  any  publick 
proceeding,  I  cannot    be  supposed  to  be  personal.     Would 
to  God  1  could  be  suspected  of  it.     My  fault  might  be  great- 
er, but  the  publick  calamity  would  be  less  extensive.     If  my 
conduct  has  not  been  able  to  make  any   impression  on  the 
warm  part  of  that  ancient  and   powerful  party,  with  whose 
support  I  was  not  honoured  at  my  election ;  on  my  side,  my 
respect,  regard,  and  duty  to  them  is  not  at  all  lessened.     I 
owe  the  gentlemen  who  compose  it  my  most  humble  service 
itt  every  thing.     I  hope  that   whenever  any  of  them  were 
pleased  to  conmiand  me,  that  they  found  me  perfectly  equal. 
tt*  my  obedience.     But  flattery  and  friendship  are  very  dif- 
ferent things  ;  and  to  mislead  is  not  to  serve  them.     I  can- 
"HJt  purchase  the  favour  of  any  man  by  concealing  from  him 
^hat  I  think   his  ruin.     By   the  favour  of  my  fellow   citi- 
zens, I  am  the   representative  of  an  honest,   well-ordered, 
^*»tuous  city  ;  of  a  people,  who  preserve  more  of  the  origi- 
■*^  English  simplicity,  and  purity  of  manners,  than  perhaps 
^^7  other.     You  possess  among  you  several  men  and  magis- 
^'^es  of  large  and  cultivated  understandings  ;  fit   for  any 
^■"iployment  in  any  sphere.     I  do,  to  the  best  of  my  power, 
^^  so  as  to  make  myself  worthy  of  so  honourable  a  choice. 
**  I  were  ready,  on  any  call  of  my  own  vanity  or  interest, 
^^    to  answer  any   election  purpose,  to  forsake  principles, 
'^Hatever  they  are)  which  I  had  formed  at  a  mature  age,  on 
^ll  reflection,  and  which  had  been  confirmed  by  long  expe- 
,  I  should  forfeit  the  only  thing  which  makes  you  par- 
se many  errours  and  imperfections  in  me.     Not  that  I 
^k  it  fit  for  any  one  to  rely  too  much  on  his  own  under- 
;  or  to  be  filled  with  a  presumption,  not  becorcv- 
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ing  a  christian  man,  in  his  own  personal  stability  and  recti* 

tsde. 
I  hope  I  am  £ar  firotn  that  vain  confidence,  which  ahnoit 

always  fails  in  trial.     I  know  my  weakness  in  all  respects,  9i 
much  at  least  as  any  enemy  I  have  ^  and  I  attempt  to  take 
security  against  it.     The  only  method  which  has  ever  been 
found  effectual  to  preserve  any  man  against  the  corruption  of 
nature  and  example,  is  an  habit  of  life  and  communication  of 
councils  with  the  most  virtuous  and  publick-spirited  men  of 
the  age  you  live  in.     Such  a  society  cannot  be  kept  withoot 
advantage  or  deserted  without  shame.     For  this  rule  of  con- 
duct  I  may  be  called  in  reproach  ^  party  man  :  but  I  am  lii*' 
tie  affected  with  such  aspersions.     In  the  way  which  thef 
call  party,  I  worship  the  constitution  of  your  fathers  ^  and  I 
shall  never  blush  for  my  political  company.     All  reverendf 
to  honour,  all  idea  of  what  it  is,  will  be  lost  out  of  the  work!» 
before  it  can  be  imputed  as  a  fault  to  any  man,  that  he  hat 
been   closely  connected  with  those  incomparable  person^ 
living  and  dead,  with  whom  for  eleven  years  I  have  con- 
stantly thought  and  acted.     If  I  have  wandered  out  of  tb0 
paths  of  rectitude,  into  those  of  interested  faction,  it  was  10 
company  with  the  Saviles,  the  Dowdeswells,  the  Wentworth$» 
the  Bentincks ;  with  the  Lenoxes,  the  Manchesters,  the  Kep^ 
pels,  the  Saunders's  \  with  the  temperate,  permanent,  hered* 
kary  virtue  of  the  whole  house  of  Cavendish  ;  names,  amootf 
which,  some  have  extended  your  fame  and  empire  in  arm^ 
and  all  have  fought  the  battle  of  your  liberties  in  fields  nO^ 
less  glorious. — ^These  and  many  more  like  these,  graftii»J( 
publick  principles  on  private  honour,  have,  redeemed 
present  age,  and  would  have  adorned  the  most  splendid 
od  in  your  history.     Where  could  any  man,  conscious 
own  inability  to  act  alone,  and  willing  to  act  as  he  ought 
do,  have  arranged  himself  better  ?    If  any  one  thinks 
kind  of  society  to  be  taken  up  as  the  best  method  of  gratt 
ing  low  personal  pride,  or  ambitious  interest,  he  is  mi 
and  knows  nothing  of  the  world. 

Preferring  this  connection  ;  I  do  not  mean  to  detract 
the  slightest  degree  from  others.    There  are  some  of 
whom  I  admire  at  something  of  a  greater  distances  ^ 
whom  I  had  the  happiness  also  perfectly  to  agree,  in 
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all  th«  pvticiilars,  in  which  I  have  differed  with  some  sbc- 
cessive  adaunistrations  $    and  they  are  such,  as  it  never  caa 
be  reputable  to  any  government  to  reckon  among  its  ene- 
mies.    I  hope  there  are  none  of  you,  corrupted  with  the 
doctrine  taught  by  wicked  men  for  the  worst  purposes,  and 
received  by  the  malignant  credulity  of  envy  and  ignorance, 
which  is,  that  the  men  who  act  upon  the  publick  stage  are 
iD  alike ;  all  equally  corrupt  ;   all  influenced  by  no  other 
views  than  the  sordid  lure  of  salary  and  pension.    The  thing, 
I  know  by  experience  to  be  false.    Never  expeaing  to  find 
perfection   in  men,  and  not  looking  for  divine  attributes  in 
created  beings,  in  mj  commerce  with  my  cotemporaries,  I 
have  found  much  human  virtue.     I  have  seen  not  a  little 
publick  spirit ;  a  real  subordination  of  interest  to  duty  $  and 
a  decent  and  regulated  sensibility  to  honest  fame  and  repu- 
tation.   The  age  unquestionably   produces,  (whether  in  a 
greater  or  less  number  than  former  times,  I  know  not)  dar- 
ing profligates,  and  insidious  hypocrites.     What  then  ?   Am 
I  not  to  avail  myself  of  whatever  good  is  to  be  found  in  the 
world,  because  of  the  mixture  of  evil  that  will  always  be  in 
it  I  The  smallness  of  the  quantity  in  currency  only  heigh- 
teai  the  value.     They,  who  raise  suspicions  on  the  good  on 
vcoont  of  the  behaviour  of  ill  men,  are  of  the  party  of  the 
btter.    The  common  cant  is  no  justification  for  taking  this 
pvty.    I  have  been  deceived,  say  they,  by  Titius  and  Mavi^ 
^  i  \  have  been  the  dupe  of  this  pretender  or  of  that  moun- 
'^hank  ;   and  I  can  trust  appearances  no  longer.     But  my 
^i^dulity  and  want  of  discernment  cannot,  as  I  conceive, 
^''UNmt  to  a  fair  presumption  against  any  man's  integrity. 
^  conscientious  person  would  rather  doubt  his  own  judgment, 
^^9in  condemn  his  species.     He  would  say,  I  have  observed 
Without  attention,  or  judged   upon  erroneous  maxims  ;  I 
^^sted  to  profession,  when  I  ought  to  have  attended  to  con^- 
^Uct.     Such  a  man  will  grow  wise,  not  malignant,  by  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  world.     But  he  that  accuses  all  mankind 
^  corruption  ought  to  remember  that  he  is  sure  to  convict 
^klly  one.     In  truth  I  fihould  much  rather  admit  those  whom 
^  any  time  I  have  disrelished  the  most,  to  be  patterns  of  pcr- 
^^^cdon,  than  seek  a  consolation  to  my  own  unworthiness,  in. 
*  general  communion  of  depravity  with  all  about  me. 
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That  this  ill-natured  doctrine  should  be  preached  by  the 
missionaries  of  a  court  I  do  not  wonder.  It  answers  their 
purpose.  But  that  it  should  be  heard  among  those  who  pre- 
tend to  be  strong  assertors  of  Uberty,  b  not  only  surprising, 
but  hardly  natural.  This  moral  levelling  is  a  servile  prindpb. 
It  leads  CO  practical  passive  obedience  far  better,  than  all  the 
doctrines,  which  the  pUant  accommodation  of  theology  to 
power  has  ever  produced.  It  cuts  up  by  the  roots,  not  only 
all  idea  of  forcible  resistance,  but  even  of  civil  opposition* 
It  disposes  men  to  an  abject  submission,  not  by  opinion,- whidi 
may  be  shaken  by  argument  or  altered  by  passion,  but  by  the 
strong  ties  of  publick  and  private  interest.  For  if  all  met 
who  act  in  a  publick  situation  are  equally  selfish,  corrupt, 
and  venal,  what  reason  can  be  given  for  desiring  any  sort  of 
change,  which  besides  the  evils  which  must  attend  all  chan- 
ges, can  be  productive  Of  no  possible  advantage  ?  The  ao 
tive  men  in  the  state  are  true  samples  of  the  mass.  If  thej 
are  universally  depraved,  the  commonwealth  itself  is  not 
sound.  We  may  amuse  ourselves  with  talking  as  much  as 
we  please  of  the  virtue  of  middle  or  humble  life  ;  that  is,  we 
may  place  our  confidence  in  the  virtue  of  those  who  have  nev- 
er been  tried.  But  if  the  persons  who  are  continually  emerg- 
ing out  of  that  sphere,  be  no  better  than  those  whom  birth 
has  placed  above  it,  what  hopes  are  there  in  the  remainder 
of  the  body,  which  is  to  furnish  the  perpetual  successicm  of 
the  state  ?  All  who  have  ever  written  on  government,  are 
unanimous,  that  among  a  people  generally  corrupt,  liberty 
cannot  long  exist.  And  indeed  how  is  it  possible  ?  when 
those  who  are  to  make  the  laws,  to  guard,  to  enforce,  or  to 
obey  them,  are  by  a  tacit  confederacy  of  manners,  indisposed 
to  the  spirit  of  all  generous  and  noble  institutions. 

I  am  aware  that  the  age  is  not  what  we  all  wish.  But  I 
am  sure,  that  the  only  means  of  checking  its  precipitate  de- 
generacy, is  heartily  to  concur  with  whatever  is  the  best  in 
our  time ;  and  to  have  some  more  correct  standard  of  judg- 
ing what  that  best  is,  than  the  transient  and  uncertain  favour 
of  a  court.  If  once  we  are  able  to  find,  and  can  prevail  on 
ourselves  to  strengthen  an  union  of  such  men,  whatever  acci- 
dentally becomes  indisposed  to  ill-exercised  power,  even  by 
the  ordinary  operation  of  human  passions,  must  join  wi^ 
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that  society,  and  cannot  long  be  joined,  without  in  some  de- 
gree assimilating  to  it.  Virtue  will  catch  as  well  as  vice  by 
contact  I  and  the  publick  stock  of  honest  manly  principle  will 
daily  accumulate.  We  are  not  too  nicely  to  scrutinize  mo> 
dves  as  long  as  action  is  irreproachable.  It  is  enough,  (and 
fer  a  worthy  man  perhaps  too  much)  to  deal  out  its  infamy 
to  convicted  guilt  and  declared  apostacy. 

This,  gentlemen,  has  been  from  the  beginning  the  rule  of 
Jiny  conduct  \  and  I  mean  to  continue  it,  as  long  as  such  a 
lx>dy  as  I  have  described,  can  by  any  possibility  be  kept  to- 
other i  for  I  should  think  it  the  most  dreadful  of  all  offen-* 
ces,  not  only  towards  the  present  generation  but  to  all  the  fu* 
ture,  if  I  were  to  do  any  thing  which  could  make  the  mi- 
nutest breach  in  this  great  conservatory  of  free  principles. 
Those  who  perhaps  have  the  same  intentions,  but  are  separa- 
ted by  some  little  political  animosities,  will  I  hope  discern  at 
last,  how  little   conducive  it  is  to  any  rational  purpose,  to 
fewer  its  reputation.     For  my  part,  gentlemen,  from  much 
experience,  from  no  little  tlunking,  and  from  comparing  a 
great  variety  of  things,  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded,  that  the 
last  hopes  of  preserving  the  spirit  of  the  English  constitution, 
or  of  re-uniting  the  dissipated  members  of  the  English  race 
upon  a  common  plan  of  tranquillity  and  liberty,  does  entirely 
depend  on  their  firm  and  lasting  union ;  and  above  all  on 
their  keeping  themselves  from  that  despair,  which  is  so  very 
apt  to  fall  on  those,  whom  a  violence  of  character  and  a  mix- 
ture of  ambitious  views,  do  not  support  through  a  long,  pain- 
fbl»  and  unsuccessful  struggle. 

There  never,  gentlemen,  was  a  period  in  which  th^bted- 
^istness  of  some  men  has  been  put  to  so  sore  a  trials     It  is 
Hot  very  difficult  for  well-formed  minds  to  abandon  their  in- 
terest i  but  the  separation  of  fame  and  virtue  is  an  harsh  di- 
<Worce.    Liberty  is  in  danger  of  being  made  unpopular  to  Eng- 
lishmen.    Contending  for  an  imaginary  power,  we  begin  to 
acquire   the'  spirit  of  domination,   and  to  lose  the  relish  of 
lionest  equality.     The  principles  of  our  forefathers  become 
suspected  to  us,  because  we  see  them  animating  the  present 
opposition  of  our  children.     The  faults  which  grow  out  of 
the  luxuriance  of  freedom,  appear  much  more  shpcking  to  us, 
Vol.  IL  R 
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than  the  base  vices  which  are  generated  firom  the  rankness  ef 
servitude.  Accordingly  the  least  resistance  to  power  appears 
more  inexcusable  in  our  eyes  than  the  greatest  abuses  df 
authority.  All  dread  of  a  standing  military  force  is  looked 
upon  as  a  superstitious  panick.  All  shame  of  calling  in  for- 
eigners and  savages  in  a  civil  contest  is  worn  off.  We  grow 
indifferent  to  the  consequences  inevitable  to  ourselves  firom 
the  plan  of  ruling  half  the  empire  by  a  mercenary  sword.  We 
are  taught  to  believe  that  a  desire  of  domineering  over  our 
countrymen  is  love  to  our  country ;  that  those  who  hate  civ- 
il war  abet  rebellion,  and  that  the  amiable  and  conciliatory 
virtues  of  lenity,  moderation,  and  tenderness  to  the  privileges 
of  those  who  depend  oh  this  kingdom  are  a  sort  of  treason  t« 

the  state. 

It  is  impossible  that  we  should  remain  long  in  a  situation 

which  breeds  such  notions  and  dispositions,  without  som 
great  alteration  in  the  national  character.  Those  ingenuotK 
and  feeling  minds  who  are  so  fortified  against  all  other  things 
and  so  unarmed  to  whatever  approaches  in  the  shape  of  dis 
grace,  finding  these  principles^  which  they  considered  as  sur« 
means  of  honour,  to  be  grown  into  disrepute,  will  retire  dis- 
heartened and  disgusted.  Tliose  of  a  more  robust  make,  the 
bold,  able,  ambitious  men,  who  pay  some  of  their  court  to 
power  through  the  people,  and  substitute  the  voice  of  traa* 
sient  opinion  in  the  place  of  true  glory,  will  give  into  the  gen* 
eral  mode ;  and  those  superiourunderstandings  which  ought  to 
'  correct  vulgar  prejudice,  will  confirm  and  aggravate  its  errours. 
Many  things  have  been  long  operating  towards  a  gradual 
change  in  our  principles.  But  this  American  war  has  done 
more  in  a  very  few  years  than  all  tlie  other  causes  could 
have  effected  in  a  century.  It  is  therefore  not  on  its  own 
separate  account,  but  because  of  its  attendant  circumstances^ 
that  I  consider  its  continuance,  or  its  ending  in  any  way  but 
that  of  an  honourable  and  liberal  accommodation,  as  the 
greatest  evils  which  can  befal  us.  For  that  reason  I  have 
troubled  you  with  this  long  letter.  For  that  reason  I  intreat 
you  again  and  again,  neither  to  be  persuaded,  shamed,  or 
frighted  out  of  the  principles  that  have  hitherto  led  so  many 
of  you  to  abhor  the  war,  its  cause,  and  its  consequences. 
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OS  not  be  amongst  the  first  who  renounce  the  maxims  <ff 
fivefiithers. 


I  have  the  honour  to  be^ 

Gbntlemenj 

Your  most  obedient. 

And  (iaithful  humble  servant, 

EDMUND  BURKE. 
^eautnsfiild^  April  S,  1777. 


P.  S.    You  may  communicate  this  letter  in  any  manner 
you  think  proper  to  my  constituents.        \ 


TWO  LETTERS 


FIOM 


MR  BURKE, 


TO 


GENTLEMEN  IN  THE  QTT  OF  BRISTOL, 


OW   TBB 


BILLS  DEPENDING  IN  PARUAMEMT 


^BLATIVB  TO   TIB 


TRADE  OF  IRELAND. 


1778. 


TO 


SAMUEL  SPAN,  Esq. 

PER  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  MERCHANTS  ADVEMTUMRS 

OF  BRISTOL. 

SIR, 

1    AM  honoured  with  your  letter  of  the 

,  in  answer  to  minej  which  accompanied  the  resolutions 

e  house  relative  to  the  trade  of  Ireland. 

iu  will  be  so  good  as  to  present  my  best  respects  to  the 

y,  and  to  assure  them,  that  it  was  altogether  unnecessa- 

remind  me  of  the  interest  of  the  constituents.     I  have 

regarded  any  thing  else»  since  I  had  a  seat  in  parlia^ 

Having  frequently  and  maturely  consiaered  that  in- 

,  and  stated  it  to  myself  in  almost  every  point  of  view, 

persuaded,  that,  under  the  present  circumstances,  I 

It  more  effectually  pursue  it,  than  by  giving  all  the  sup- 

n  my  power  to  the  propositions  which  I  lately  trans- 

d  to  the  hall. 

«  bvlt  I  find  in  the  scheme,  is,— *that  it  falls  extremely 
of  that  liberality  in  the  commercial  system,  which,  I 
,  will  one  day  be  adopted.  If  I  had  not  considered  the 
Dt  resolutions,  merely  as  preparatory  to  better  things, 
IS  a  means  of  shewing  experimentally,  that  justice  to- 
t  is  not  always  folly  to  oiurselves,  I  should  have  content- 
yself  with  receiving  them  in  a  cold  and  silent  acqui- 
ce.  Separately  considered,  they  are  matters  of  uq 
jreat  importance.  But  they  aim,  however  imperfectly, 
ight  principle.  I  submit  to  the  restraint  to  appease 
lice  :  I  accept  the  enlargement^  so  far  as  it  goes,  as  the 
of  reason  and  of  sound  policy. 

e  cannot  be  insensible  of  the  calamities  which  Have 
brought  upon  this  nation  by  an  obstinate  adherence  t^ 
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narrow  and  restrictive  plans  of  government.  I  confea$i^ 
I  cannot  prevail  on  myself  to  take  them  upj  precisely*^ 
at  a  time)  when  the  most  decisive  experience  has  taught  the= 
rest  of  the  world  to  lay  them  down.  The  propositions  ii^ 
question  did  not  originate  from  me^  or  from  my  particular^ 
friends.  But  when  things  are  so  right  in  themselves,  I  hokH 
it  my  duty,  not  to  inquire  from  what  hands  they  come.  !■ 
opposed  the  American  measures  upon  the  very  same  prinoH— 
pie  on  which  I  support  those  that  relate  to  Ireland.  I 
convinced,  that  the  evils  which  have  arisen  from  the  adoptii 
of  the  former,  would  be  infinitely  aggravated  by  the  rejectioi^ 
of  the  latter. 

Perhaps  gentlemen  are  not  yet  fully  aware  of  the  situations 
of  their  country,  and  what  its  exigencies  absolutely  require^ 
I  find  that  we  are  still  disposed  to  talk  at  our  ease,  and  as 
all  things  were  to  be  regulated  by  our  good  pleasure, 
should  consider  it  as  a  fatal  symptom,  if,  in  our  present 
tressed  and  adverse  circumstances,  we  should  persist  in 
errours  which  are  natural  only  to  prosperity.  One  cannot  i 
deed  sufficiently  lament  the  continuance  of  that  spirit  of 
lusion,  by  which,  for  a  long  tiine  past,  we  have  thought  fit 
to  measure  our  necessities  by  our  inclinations.  ModeratioHf . 
prudence,  and  equity,  are  far  more  suitable  to  our  condi* 
tion,  than  loftiness,  and  confidence,  and  rigour.  We  art* 
threatened  by  enemies  of  no  small  magnitude,  whom,  if  vr9. 
think  fit,  we  may  despise,  as  we  have  despised  others  ;  bot 
they  are  enemies  who  can  only  cease  to  be  truly  formidable^ 
by  our  entertaining  a  due  respect  for  their  power.  Our  daD" 
ger  will  not  be  lessened  by  our  shutting  our  eyes  to  it  ;  no^ 
will  our  force  abroad  be  increased  by  rendering  ourselvesr 
feeble,  and  divided  at  home. 

There  is  a  dreadful  schism  in  the  British  nation.  Since 
we  are  not  able  to  re-unite  the  empire,  it  is  our  business  C^ 
give  all  possible  vigour  and  soundness  to  those  parts  of  if^ 
which  are  still  content  to  be  governed  by  our  councils.  Sir^ 
it  is  proper  to  inform  you,  that  our  measures  must  be  btaling' 
Such  a  degree  of  strength  must  be  communicated  to  all  tb^ 
members  of  the  state,  as  may  enable  them  to  defend  themselve5# 
and  to  co-operate  in  the  defence  of  the  whole.  Their  tem^ 
per  too  must  be  managed,  and  their  good  affections  cukivat'^ 
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^.  They  may  then  be  disposed  to  bear  the  Idad  with  cheer- 
fukissSf  as  a  contribution  towards  what  may  be  called  with 
troth  and  (H'Opriety,  and  not  by  an  empty  form  of  words,  a 
-eemman  vduse.  Too  little  dependence  cannot  be  had,  at  this 
time  of  day,  on  names  and  prejudices.  The  eyes  of  man- 
Idnd  are  opened  }  and  communities  must  be  held  together  by 
an  evident  and  solid  interest.  God  forbid,  that  our  conduct 
should  demonstrate  to  the  world,  that  Great  Britain  can,  in 
no  instance  whatsoever,  be  brought  to  a  sense  of  rational 
and  equitable  policy,  but  by  coercion  and  force  of  arms  I 

I  wish  you  to  recollect,  with  what  powers  of  concession, 
relatively  to  commerce,  as  well  as  to  legislation,  his  majesty's 
commissioners  to  the  united  colonies  have  sailed  from  Eng- 
land within  this  week.  Whether  these  powers  are  sufficient 
tor  their  piuposes,  it  is  not  now  my  business  to  examine. 
But  we  all  know,  that  our  resolutions  in  favour  of  Ireland 
are  trifling  and  insignificant,  when  compared  with  the  con- 
cessions to  the  Americans.  At  such  a  juncture,  I  would 
implore  every  man,  who  retains  the  least  spark  of  regard  to 
die  yet  remaining  honour  and  seciu-ity  of  this  country,  not 
to  compel  others  to  an  imitation  of  their  conduct  ;  or  by 
passion  and  violence,  to  force  them  to  seek  in  the  territories 
of  the  separation,  that  freedom,  and  those  advantages,  which 
they  are  not  to  look  for  whilst  they  remain  under  the  wings 
of  their  ancient  government. 

After  all,  what  are  the  matters  we  dispute  with  so  much 
warmth  ?  Do  we  in  these  resolutions  bestow  any  thing  upon 
Ireland  ?  Not  a  shilling.  We  only  consent  to  leave  to  them, 
in  two  or  three  instances,  the  use  of  the  natural  faculties 
which  God  has  given  to  them,  and  to  all  mankind.  Is  Ire- 
land united  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  for  no  other  pur- 
pose^  than  that  we  should  counteract  the  bounty  of  Provi- 
dence in  her  favour  ?  And  in  proportion  as  that  bounty  has 
been  liberal,  that  we  are  to  regard  it  as  an  evil,  which  is  to 
be  met  with  in  every  sort  of  corrective  ?  To  say  that  Ireland 
interferes  with  us>  and  therefore  must  be  checked,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  very  mistaken,  and  a  very  dangerous  principle. 
I  must  beg  leave  to  repeat,  what  I  took  the  liberty  of  sug- 
gesting to  you  in  my  last  letter,  that  Ireland  is  a  country,  in* 
the  same  climate,  and  of  the  same  natural  qualilies  and  pro- 

VoL.  H^  S 
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that  they  can  trade  no  longer,  if  countries  more  lightly  taxi 
are  permitted  to  deal  in  the  same  commodities  at  the  sai 
markets.  You  know,  that  in  fact,  you  trade  very  large 
where  you  are  met  by  the  goods  of  all  nations.  Tou  even  p 
high  duties,  on  the  import  of  your  goods,  and  afterwards  u 
dersell  nations  less  taxed,  at  their  own  markets  ;  and  whc 
goods  of  the  same  kind  are  not  charged  at  all.  If  it  we 
otherwise,  you  could  trade  very  little.  You  know,  that  ti 
price  of  all  sorts  of  manufacture  is  not  a  great  deal  inhaiic< 
(except  to  the  domestick  consumer)  by  any  taxes  paid  in  tb 
country.     This  I  might  very  easily  prove. 

The  same  consideration  will  relieve  you  from  the  apprehei 

sion  you  express,  with  relation  to  sugars,  and  the  difieren 

of  the  duties  paid  here  and  in  Ireland.    Those  duties  afie 

the  interiour  consumer  only ;  and  for  obvious  reasons,  rel 

tive  to  the  interest  of  revenue  itself,  they  must  be  proportia 

ed  to  his  ability  of  payment  j  but  in  all  cases  in  which  sag: 

can  be  an  object  ofcommercff  and  therefore  (in  this  view)  < 

rivalship,  you  are  sensible,  that  you  are  at  least  on  a  par  wit 

Ireland.     As  to  your  apprehensions  concerning  the  more  ai 

vantageous  situation  of  Ireland,  for  some  branches  of  con 

merce,  (for  it  is  so  but  for  some)  I  trust  you  will  not  find  thei 

more  serious.     Milford  Haven,*  which  is  at  your  door,  ma 

serve  to  shew  you,  that  the  mere  advantage  of  ports  is  m 

the  thing  which  shifts  the  seat  of  commerce  from  one  part  < 

the  world  to  the  other.     If  I  thought  you  inclined  to  take  t 

this  matter  on  local  considerations,  I  should  state  to  you,  th 

I  do  not  know  any  part  of  the  kingdom  so  well  situated  ft 

an  advantageous  conmierce  with  Ireland  as  Bristol ;  and  th 

none  would  be  so  likely  to  profit  of  its  prosperity  as  our  ctt^ 

But  your  profit  and  theirs  must  concur.     Beggary  and  banl 

ruptcy  are  not  the  circumstances  which  invite  to  an  inte 

course  with  that  or  with  any  country ;  and  I  believe  it  wi 

be  found  invariably  true,  that  the  superfluities  of  a  rich  natic 

furnish  a  better  object  of  trade  than  the  necessities  of  a  po< 

one.     It  is  the  interest  of  the  commercial  world  that  wealt 

should  be  found  every  where. 

The  true  ground  of  fear,  in  my  opinion,  is  this ;  that  In 
land,  from  the  vitious  system  of  its  internal  polity,  will  be 
long  time  before  it  can  derive  any  benefit  from  the  libert 
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now  granted,  or  from  any  thing  else.  But  as  I  do  not  vote 
advantages,  in  hopes  that  they  may  not  be  enjoyed,  I  will 
not  lay  any  stress  upon  this  consideration.  I  rather  wish, 
that  the  parliament  of  Ireland  may,  in  its  own  wisdom,  re- 
move these  impediments,  and  put  their  country  in  a  condi- 
tion to  avail  itself  of  its  natural  advantages.  If  they  do  not, 
the  fault  is  with  them,  and  not  with  us. 

I  have  written  this  long  letter,  in  order  to  give  all  possible 
satisfaction  to  my  constituents  with  regard  to  the  part  1  have 
taken  in  this  affair.  It  gave  me  inexpressible  concern  to  find, 
that  my  conduct  had  been  a  cause  of  uneasiness  to  any  of 
them.  Next  to  my  honour  and  conscience,  I  have  nothing 
so  near  and  dear  to  me  as  their  approbation.  However,  I  had 
much  rather  run  the  risk  of  displeasing  than  of  injuring 
them  i — if  I  am  driven  to  make  such  an  option.  You  oblig- 
ingly lament,  that  you  are  not  to  have  me  for  your  advocate  i 
but  if  I  had  been  capable  of  acting  as  an  advocate  in  opposi- 
tioxi  to  a  plan  so  perfectly  consonant  to  my  known  principles, 
and  to  the  opinions  I  had  publickly  declared  on  an  hundred 
occasions,  I  should  only  disgrace  myself,  without  supporting 
with  the  smallest  degree  of  credit  or  effect,  the  cause  you 
wished  me  to  undertake.  I  should  have  lost  the  only  thing 
which  can  make  such  abilities  as  mine  of  any  use  to  the  world 
now  or  hereafter ;  I  mean  that  authority  which  is  derived 
from  an  opinion,  that  a  member  speaks  the  language  of  truth 
and  sincerity ;  and  that  he  is  not  ready  to  take  up  or  lay 
down  a  great  political  system  for  the  convenience  of  the  hour  i 
that  he  is  in  parliament  to  support  his  opinion  of  the  publick 
good,  and  does  not  form  his  opinion  in  order  to  get  into  parlia- 
ment, or  to  continue  in  it.  It  is  in  a  great  measure  for  your 
sake,  that  I  wish  to  preserve  this  character.  Without  it,  I 
am  sure,  I  should  be  ill  able  to  discharge,  by  any  service,  the 
smallest  part  of  that  debt  of  gratitude  and  affection  which  I 
owe  you  for  the  great  and  honourable  trust  you  have  reposed 
in  me.     I  ani,  with  the  highest  regard  and  esteem, 

SIR, 
Your  most  obedient. 

And  humble  servant, 

E.  B. 

Beaeansficldf  2Sd  Aprils  1778. 
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COPY  OP  A  LETTER 

TO 

MESS.  *••••♦•  *••••♦  AND  CO.  BRISTGi;*. 

OENTLEMEN, 

It  gives  me  the  most  sensible  concern  to  find, 
uit  my  vote  on  the  resolutions  relative  to  the  trade  of  Ire* 
odj  has  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  your  ap» 
'obation.  I  have  explained  at  large  the  grounds  of  my  con- 
act  on  that  occasioix  in  my  letters  to  the  Merchants  Hall ; 
Bt  my  very  sincere  regard  and  esteem  for  you  will  aot  per« 
ttt  me  to  let  the  matter  pass  without  an  explanation,  which 
puticular  to  yourselves,  and  which,  I  hope,  will  prove  sat* 
Eictory  to  you* 

Tou  tell  me,  that  the  conduct  of  your  late  member  is  not 
Kich  wondered  at ;  but  you  seem  to  be  at  a  loss  to  account 
^  mine ;  and  you  lament,  that  I  have  taken  so  decided  a 
v^  against  my  constituents. 

*rhis  is  rather  an  heavy  imputation.  Does  it  then  resdly 
^pear  to  you,  chat  the  propositions  to  which  you  refer,  aire^ 
^  the  face  of  them,  so  manifestly  wrong,  and  so  certainly 
jurious  to  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  and 
^rticularly  to  yours,  that  no  man  could  think  of  proposing, 
:*  supporting  them,  except  from  resentment  to  you,  or  from 
ime  other  oblique  motive  ?  If  you  suppose  your  late  mem^ 
itf  or  if  you  suppose  me,  to  act  upon  other  reasons  than  we 
koose  to  avow,  to  what  do  you  attribute  the  conduct  of  the 
htr  members,  who  in  the  beginning  almost  unanimously 
lopted  those  resolutions  ?  To  what  do  you  attribute  the 
rong  part  taken  by  the  ministers,  and  along  with  the  minis- 
m,  by  several  of  their  most  declared  opponents  i  This  does 
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not  indicate  a  ministerial  jobb  ;  a  party  design ;  or  a  provio- 
cial  or  local  p'ai*pose.  It  is  therefore  not  so  absolutely  deari 
that  the  measure  is  wrong,  or  likely  to  be  injurious  to  the  true 
interests  of  any  place,  or  any  person. 

The  reason,  gentlemen,  for  taking  this  step,  at  this  dmei 
is  but  too  obvious  and  too  urgent.     I  cannot  imagine,  that 
you  forget  the  great  war,  which  has  been  carried  on  with  so 
little  success  (and,  as  I  thought,  with  so  little  policy)  in  Ameiv 
ica  'f  or  that  you  are  not  aware  of  the  other  great  wars  whick 
are  impending.     Ireland  iias  been  calle|)  upon  to  repel  the 
attacks  of  enemies  of  no  small  power,  brought  upon  her  bf- 
councils  in  which  she  has  had  no  share.     The  very  purpoi^     • 
and  declared  object  of  that  original  war,  which  has   brou|^ 
other  wars,  and  other  enemies  on  Ireland,  was  not  very  fl%    . 
tering  to  her  dignity,  her  interest,  or  to  the  very  principle  di  . 
her  liberty.     Yet  she  submitted  patiently  to  the  evils  she  sufv 
fered  from  an  attempt  to  subdue  to  your  obedience,  countcifiS^ 
whose  very  commerce  was  not  open  to  her.     America  was  U( 
be  conquered,  in  order  that  Ireland  should  not  trade  thither^ 
whilst  the  miserable  trade  which  she  is  permitted  to  carry  on^ 
to  other  places  has  been  torn  to  pieces  in  the  struggle.    In 
this  situation,  are  we  neither  to  suffer  her  to  have  any  real  in- 
terest in  our  quarrel,  or  to  be  flattered  with  the  hope  of  any 
future  means  of  bearing  the  burdens  which  she  is  to  incur  in .  ' 
defending  herself  against  enemies  which  we  have  brought  up* 
on  her  ? 

I  cannot  set  my  face  against  such  arguments.  Is  it  quite 
fair  to  suppose,  that  I  have  no  other  motive  for  yielding  to 
them,  but  a  desire  of  acting  against  my  constituents  ?  It  h 
for  you,  and  for  your  interest,  as  a  dear,  cherished,  and  re- 
spected part  of  a  valuable  whole,  that  I  have  taken  my  share 
in  this  question.  Tou  do  not,  you  cannot  suffer  by  it.  If 
honesty  be  true  policy  with  regard  to  the  transient  interest  of 
individuals,  it  Is  much  more  certainly  so  with  regard  to  the 
permanent  interests  of  communities.  I  know,  that  it  is  but 
too  natural  for  us  to  see  our  own  certain  ruin,  in  the  passtUe 
prosperity  of  other  people.  It  is  hard  to  persuade  us,  that 
every  thing  which  is  got  by  another  is  not  taken  fronv  our- 
selves. But  it  is  fit,  that  we  should  get  the  better  of  these 
saggestions,  which  come  from  what  is  not  the  best  and  sound* 
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mt  port  of  our  nature,  and  that  we  should  form  to  ourselves 
a  iray  of  thinking,  more  rational,  more  }ust§  and  more  relig- 
joos.  Trade  is  not  a  limited  thing ;  as  if  the  objects  of  mu- 
tual demand  and  consumption,  could  not  stretch  beyond  the 
bounds  of  our  jealousies.  God  has  given  the  earth  to  the 
diildren  of  men,  and  he  has  undoubtedly,  in  giving  it  to 
them,  given  them  what  is  abundantly  sufficient  for  all  their 
exigencies }  not  a  scanty,  but  a  most  liberal  provision  for 
ihem  all.  The  author  of  our  nature  has  written  it  strongly 
hi  that  nature,  and  has  promulgated  the  same  law  in  his  writ- 
ten word,  that  man  shall  eat  his  bread  by  his  labour ;  and  I 
am  persuaded,  that  no  man^  and  no  combination  of  men,  for 
their  own  ideas  of  their  particular  profit,  can,  without  great 
Impiety,  undertake  to  say,  that  he  shall  ao^  do  so }  that  they 
have  no  sort  of  right,  either  to  prevent  the  labour,  or  to 
withhold  the  bread.  Ireland  having  received  no  compensation , 
directly  or  indirectly,  for  any  restrsunts  on  their  trade,  ought 
UOt,  in  justice  or  common  honesty,  to  be  made  subject  to 
Mich  restraints.  I  do  not  mean  to  impeach  the  right  of  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain  to  make  laws  for  the  trade  of  Ire*- 
land.  I  only  speak  of  what  laws  it  is  right  for  parliament  to 
make. 

It  h  nothing  to  an  oppressed  people,  to  say  that  in  part 
they  are  protected  at  our  charge.  The  military  force  which 
shall  be  kept  up  in  order  to  cramp  the  natural  faculties  of  a 
people,  and  to  prevent  their  arrival  to  their  utmost  prosperi- 
ty, is  the  instrument  of  their  servitude  not  the  means  of  their 
protection.  To  protect  men,  is  to  forward,  and  not  to  re- 
strain their  improvement.  Else,  what  is  it  more,  than  to 
avow  to  them,  and  to  the  world,  that  you  guard  them  from 
others,  only  to  make  them  a  prey  to  yourself  ?  This  funda- 
mental nature  of  protection  does  not  belong  to  free,  but  to 
dl  governments  5  and  is  as  valid  in  Turkey  as  in  Great 
Britaun.  No  government  ought  to  own  that  it  exists  for  the 
purpose  of  checking  the  prosperity  of  its  people,  or  that  there 
is  such  a  principle  involved  in  its  policy. 

Under  the  impression   of  these  sentiments,  (and  not  as 

wanting  every  attention  to  my  constituents,  which  affection 

and  gratitude  could  inspire),  I  voted  for  these   bills  which 

give  you  so  much  trouble.      I  voted  for  them,  not  as  doin^ 

Vol.  II  T 
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complete  justice  to  Ireland,  but  as  being  something  less  unjusi 
than  the  general  prohibition  which  has  hitherto  prevailed 
I  hear  some  discourse,  as  if  in  one  or  two  paltry  duties  oi 
materials,  Ireland  had  a  preference ;  and  that  those  who  se 
themselves  against  this  act  of  scanty  juctice,  assert  shat  the] 
are  only  contending  for  an  equality.  What  equality  ?  D 
they  forget,  that  the  whole  woollen  manufacture  of  Ireland 
the  most  extensive  and  profitable  of  any,  and  the  natura 
staple  of  that  kingdom,  has  been  in  a  manner  so  destroye 
by  restrictive  laws  of  ours,  and  (at  our  persuasion,  and  onoo 
promises)  by  restrictive  laws  oi  their  own,  that  in  a  few  yean 
it  is  probable,  they  will  not  be  able  to  wear  a  coat  of  the! 
own  fabrick  ?  Is  this  equality  ?  Do  gentlemen  forget^  tha 
the  understood  faith  upon  which  they  were  persuaded  t 
such  an  unnatural  act,  has  not  been  kept  ;  but  a  linen-mac 
ufacture  has  been  set  up,  and  highly  encouraged,  again 
them  ?  Is  this  equality  ?  Do  they  forget  the  state  of  tk 
trade  of  Ireland  in  beer,  so  great  an  article  of  consumptioi 
and  which  now  stands  in  so  mischievous  a  position  with  a- 
gard  to  their  revenue,  their  manufacture,  and  their  agricv 
ture  ?  Do  they  find  any  equality  in  all  this  ?  Yet  if  the  lea 
step  is  taken  towards  doing  them  common  justice  in  tl 
slightest  article  for  the  most  limited  markets,  a  cry  is  raise 
as  if  we  were  going  to  be  ruined  by  partiality  to  Ireland. 

Gentlemen,  I  know  that  the  deficiency  in  these  argumeii 
is  made  up  (not  by  you,  but  by  others)  by  the  usual  rcsour< 
on  such  occasions,  the  confidence  in  military  force,  and  si 
pcriour  power.  But  that  ground  of  confidence,  which  at  i 
time  was  perfectly  just,  or  the  avowal  of  it  tolerably  decet 
is  at  this  time  very  unseasonable.  Late  experience  b 
shewn,  that  it  cannot  be  altogether  relied  upon  ;  and  mai^ 
if  not  all  of  our  present  difiiculties,  have  arisen  from  puttii 
our  trust  in  what  may  very  possibly  fail  ;  and  if  it  shou 
fail,  leaves  those  who  are  hurt  by  such  a  reliance,  witho 
pity.  Whereas  honesty  and  justice,  reason  and  equity,  gO 
very  great  way  in  securing  prosperity  to  those  who  use  thei^ 
and  in  case  of  failure,  secure  the  best  retreat,  and  the  ni< 
honourable  con^iolations. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  that  we  should  consider  those  as 
rnis,  whom  we  ought  to  regard  as  fellow-labourers  in  a  cai 
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non  cause.    Ireland  has  never  made  a  single  step  in  itsprog- 
ress  towards  prosperity,  by  which  you  have  not  had  a  share, 
ind  perhaps  the  greatest  share,  in  the  benefit.     That  prog- 
ress has  been  chiefly  owing  to  her  own  natural  advantages, 
ind  her  own  efforts,  which,  after  a  long  time,  and  by  slow 
legrees,  have  prevailed  in  some  measure  over  the  mischiev- 
lus  systems  which  have  been  adopted.     Far   enough   she 
is  still  from  having  arrived    even  at  an  ordinary  state  of 
[Perfection  ;    and  if  our  jealousies  were  to  be  converted  into 
;>oUticks,  as   systematically  as   some  would  have  them,  the 
trade  of  Ireland  would  vanish  out  of  the  system  of  com- 
merce.    But  beh'eve  me,  if  Ireland  is  beneficial  to  you,  it  is 
so  not  from  the  parts  in  which  it  is  restrained,  but  from 
those  in  which  it  is  left  ft*ee,  though  not  left  unrivalled. 
The  greater  its  ft'eedom,  the  greater  must  be  your  advan- 
tage.    If  you  should  lose  in  one  way,  you  will  gain  in  twenty. 
Whilst  I  remain  under  this  unalterable  and  powerful  con- 
viction, you  will  not  wonder  at  the  decided  part  I  take.     It  is 
my  custom  so  to  do,  when  I  see  my  way  clearly  before  me  ; 
and  when  I  know,  that  I  am  not  misled  by  any  passion, 
or  any  personal  interest  ;  which  in  this  case,  I  am  very  sure, 
I  am  not.     I  find  that  disagreeable  things   are  circulated 
among  my  constituents  \  and  I  wish  my  sentiments,  which 
form  my  justification,  may  be  equally  general  with  the  circu- 
lation against  me.     I  have  the  honour  to  be^  with  the  great.> 
est  regard  and  esteem. 

Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient 

and  humble  servaiu, 

E.  B. 
Westminster^  May  2,  1778. 
I  send  the  biUs. 
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MR.  BURKE'S  SPEECH, 

ON    PKCSINTIKO    TO 

THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 

(ON  THE  1  lib  FEBtlUARY,  1780,) 

A  PLAN 

FOR  THE  BETTER  SECURITY  OF 

THE  INDEPENDENCE  OF  PARLIAMENT, 

AND 

THE  ECONOMICAL  REFORMATION 

OP 

THE  CIVIL 

AND 

OTHER  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
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SPEECH,  ^c. 


MR.  SPEAKER, 

X  RISEi  in  acquittal  of  my  engagement  to 
the  house,  in  obedience  to  the  strong  and  just  requisition  of 
my  constituentSi  and,  I  am  persuaded,  in  conformity  to  the 
unanimous  wishes  of  the  whole  nation,  to  submit  to  the  wis- 
dom of  parliament,  <<  A  plan  of  reform  in  the  constitution  of 
several  parts  of  the  publick  economy." 

I  have  endeavoured,  that  this  plan  should  include  in  its 
execution,  a  considerable  reduction  of  impft>per  expence ; 
that,  it  should  effect  a  conversion  of  unprofitable  titles  into  a 
productive  estate  ;  that,  it  should  lead  to,  and  indeed  almost 
compel,  a  provident  administration  of  such  sums  of  publick 
money  as  must  remain  under  discretionary  trusts  ;  that,  it 
should  render  the  incurring  debts  on  the  civil  establishment 
(which  must  ultimately  affect  national  strength  and  national 
credit)  so  very  difficult,  as  to  become  next  to  impracticable. 

But  what,  I  confess,  was  uppermost  with  me,  what  I  bent 
the  whole  force  of  my  mind  to,  was  the  reduction  of  that 
corrupt  influence,  which  is  itself  the  perennial  spring  of  all 
prodigality,  and  of  all  disorder  ;  which  loads  us,  more  than 
millions  of  debt  ;  which  takes  away  vigour  from  our  arms, 
wisdom  from  our  councils,  and  every  shadow  of  authority 
and  credit  from  the  most  venerable  parts  of  our  constitution. 

Sir,  I  assure  you,  very  solemnly,  and  with  a  very  clear 
conscience,  that  nothing  in  the  world  has  led  me  to  such  an 
undertaking,  but  my  zeal  for  the  honour  of  this  house,  and 
the  settled,  habitual,  systematick  affection  I  bear  to  the 
cause,  and  to  the  principles  of  government. 
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I  enter  perfectly  into  the  nature  and  consequences  of  my 
attempt  ;  and  I  advance  to  it  with  a  tremour  that  shako 
me  to  the  inmost  fibre  of  my  frame.  I  feel,  that  I  engage 
in  a  business,  in  itself  most  ungracious,  totally  wide  of  the 
course  of  prudent  conduct  ;  and  I  really  think,  the  most 
completely  adverse  that  can  be  imagined  to  the  natural  turn 
and  temper  of  my  own  mind.  I  know,  that  all  parsimony  is 
of  a  quality  approaching  to  unkindness  ;  and  that  (on  some 
person  or  other)  every  reform  must  operate  as  a  sort  of  pun- 
ishment. Indeed  the  whole  class  of  the  severe  and  restric- 
tive virtues,  are  at  a  market  almost  too  high  for  humanity* 
Wiiat  is  worse^  there  are  very  few  of  those  virtues  which 
are  not  capable  of  being  imitated,  and  even  outdone  in  many 
of  their  most  striking  effects,  by  the  worst  of  vices.  Malig- 
nity and  envy  will  carve  much  more  deepfly,  and  finish  mudi 
more  sharply,  in  the  work  of  retrenchment,  than  frugality 
and  providence.  I  do  not,  therefore,  wonder,  that  gentlemeo 
have  kept  away  from  such  a  task,  as  well  from  good-nature  ai 
from  prudence.  Private  feeling  might,  indeed,  be  overborne 
by  legislative  reason  ;  and  a  man  of  a  long-lighted  and  a 
strong  nerved  humanity,  might  bring  himself,  not  so  much 
to  consider  from  whom  he  takes  a  supcrfhious  enjoyment,  u 
for  whom  in  the  end  he  may  preserve  the  absolute  necessa^ 
ries  of  life. 

But  it  is  much  more  easy  to  reconcile  this  measure  to  hn-' 
manity,  than  to  bring  it  to  any  agreement  with  prudence.  I 
do  not  mean  that  little,  selfish,  pitiful,  bastard  thing,  which 
sometimes  goes  by  the  name  of  a  family  in  which  it  is  not  le^ 
gitimate,  and  to  which  it  is  a  disgrace  ;'-I  mean  even  that 
publick  and  enlarged  prudence,  which,  apprehensive  of  being 
disabled  from  rendering  acceptable  services  to  the  world, 
with-holds  itself  from  those  that  are  invidious.  Gentlemen 
who  are,  with  me,  verging  towards  the  decline  of  life,  and 
are  apt  to  form  their  ideas  of  kings  from  kings  of  former 
times,  might  dread  the  anger  of  a  reigning  prince ; — they 
who  are  more  provident  of  the  future,  or  by  being  young  are 
more  interested  in  it,  might  tremble  at  the  resentment  of  the 
successor  j  they  might  see  a  long,  dull,  dreary,  unvaried  visto 
of  despair  and  exclusion,  for  half  a  century,  before  them. 
Thi$  is  no  pleasant  prospect  at  the  outset  of  a  political  journey. 
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Besides  thlsi  Sir,  the  private  enemies  to  be  made  in  all  at- 
tempts of  this  kind  are  innumerable  ;  and  their  enmity  will 
3e  the  more  bitter,  and  the  more  dangerous  too,  because  a 
lense  of  dignity  will  oblige  them  to  conceal  the  cause  of  their 
resentment.  Very  few  men  of  great  families  and  extensive 
connections,  but  will  feel  the  smart  of  a  cutting  reform,  in 
lome  close  relation,  some  bosom  friend,  some  pleasant  ac- 
quaintance, some  dear  protected  dependant.  Emolument  is 
taken  from  some  ;  patronage  from  others ;  objects  of  pursuit 
from  all.  Men,  forced  into  an  involuntary  independence, 
will  ablior  the  authors  of  a  blessing  which  in  their  eyes  has 
so  very  near  a  resemblance  to  a  curse.  When  officers  are  re- 
RU)ved,  and  the  offices  remain,  you  may  set  the  gratitude  of 
some  against  the  anger  of  others;  you  may  oppose  the  friends 
you  oblige  against  the  enemies  you  provoke.  But  services  of 
the  present  sort  create  no  attachments.  The  individual  good 
felt  in  a  publick  benefit,is  comparatively  so  small,  comes  round 
through  such  an  involved  labyrinth  of  intricate  and  tedious 
revolutions ;  whilst  a  present  personal  detriment  is  so  heavy, 
irhere  it  fidls,  and  so  instant  in  its  operation,  that  the  cold 
commendation  of  a  publick  advantage  never  was,  and  never 
will  be,  a  match  for  the  quick  sensibility  of  a  private  loss  : 
md  you  may  depend  upon  it.  Sir,  that  when  many  people 
have  an  interest  in  railing,  sooner  or  later,  they  will  bring  a 
considerable  degree  of  unpopularity  upon  any  measure.  So 
that,  for  the  present  at  least,  the  reformation  will  operate 
against  the  reformers ;  and  revenge  (as  against  them  at  the 
loot)  will  produce  all  the  effects  of  corruption. 

Thisy  Sir,  is  almost  always  the  case,  where  the  plan  has 
complete  success.  But  how  stands  the  matter  in  the  mere  at- 
tempt i  Nothing,  you  know,  is  more  conmion,  than  for  men 
to  wish,  and  call  loudly  too,  for  a  reformation,  who,  when  it 
ttrives,  do  by  no  means  like  the  severity  of  its  aspect.  Ref- 
Onnation  b  one  of  those  pieces  which  must  be  put  at  some 
distance  in  order  to  please.  Its  greatest  favourers  love  it 
better  in  the  abstract  than  in  the  substance.  When  any  eld 
prejudice  of  their  own,  or  any  interest  that  they  value,  is 
touched,  they  become  scrupulous,  they  become  captious,  and 
every  man  has  his  separate  exception.  Some  pluck  out  the 
black  hairs,  some  the  grey ;  one  point  mutt  be  given  up  to 
Vol.  11.  U 
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one  ;  another  point  must  be  yielded  to  another  ;  nothing  is 
suflfered  to  prevail  upon  its  own  principle  ;  the  whole  is  sor 
frittered  down,  and  disjointed,  that  scarcely  a  trace  of  the 
original  scheme  remains  !  Thus,  between  the  resistance  of 
power,  and  the  unsystematical  process  of  popularity,  the  un- 
dertaker and  the  undertaking  are  both  exposed,  and  the  poor 
reformer  is  hissed  off  the  stage,  both  by  friends  and  foes. 

Observe,  Sir,  that  the  apology  for  my  undertaking  (an 
apology,  which,  though  long,  is  no  longer  than  necessary)  is 
not  grounded  on  my  want  of  the  fullest  sense  of  the  diffi- 
cult and  invidious  nature. of  the  task  I  undertake.     I  risk 
odium  if  I  succeed,  and  contempt  if  I  fail.     My  excuse  must 
rest  in  mine  and  your  conviction  of  the  absolute ,  urgent  m^ 
cessity  there  is,  that  something  of  the  kind  should  be  done. 
If  there  is  any  sacrifice  to  be  made,  either  of  estimation  or  of 
fortune,  the  smallest  is  the  best.     Commanders  in  chief  are 
not  to  be  put  upon  the  forlorn  hope.     But,  indeed  it   is 
necessary  that  the  attempt  should  be  made.     It  is  necessary 
from  our  own  political  circumstances ;  it  is  necessary  from 
the  operations  of  the  enemy  j  it  is  necessary  from  the  de- 
mands of  the  people;  whose  desires,  when  they  do  not  milt-  * 
tate  with  the  stable  and  eternal  rules  of  justice  and  t^tsxol 
(rules  which  are  above  us,  and  above  them)  ought  to  be  as  a  • 
law  to  a  house  of  commons. 

As  to  our  circumstances,  I  do  not  mean  to  aggravate  the ' 
difficulties  of  them,  by  the  strength  of  any  colouring  whatso> 
ever.  On  the  contrary,  I  observe,  and  observe  with  pleasure, 
that  our  affiiirs  rather  wear  a  more  promising  aspect  than 
they  did  on  the  opening  of  this  session.     We  have  had  some 
leading  successes.     But  those  who  rate  them  at  the  highest 
(higher  a  great  deal  indeed  than  I  dare  to  do)  are  of  opinion, 
that,  upon  the  ground  of  such  advantages,  we  cannot  at  this 
time  hope  to  make  any  treaty  of  peace,  which  would  not  be 
ruinous  and  completely  disgraceful.  In  such  an  anxious  state  of 
things,  if  dawnings  of  success  serve  to  animate  our  diligence^ 
they  are  good  \  if  they  tend  to  increase  our  presumption^ 
they  are  worse  than  defeats.     The  state  of  our  affairs  shal^ 
then  be  as  promising  as  any  one  may  choose  to  conceive  it    ^ 
it  is  however,  but  promising.     We  must  recollect,  that 
biH  lulf  of  our  natural  strength,  we  are  at  war  against 
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federated  powersi  who  have  singly  threatened  us  with  ruin  ; 
we  muse  recollect,  that  whilst  we  are  left  naked  on  one  side, 
our  other  flank  is  uncovered  by  any  alliance  ;  that  whilst  we 
are  weighing  and  balancing  our  successes  against  our  losses, 
we  are  accumulating  debt  to  the  amount  of  at  least  fourteen 
millions  in  the  year.     That  loss  is  certain. 

I  have  no  wish  to  deny,  that  our  successes  are  as  brilliant 
as  any  one  chooses  to  make  them  ;  our  resources  too  may, 
for  me,  be  as  unfathomable  as  they  are  represented.  Indeed 
they  arc  just  whatever  the  people  possess,  and  will  submit  to 
pay.  Taxing  is  an  easy  business.  Any  projector  can  con- 
trive new  impositions  ;  any  bungler  can  add  to  the  old.  But 
is  it  altogether  wise  to  have  no  other  bounds  to  your  impo- 
sitions, than  the  patience  of  those  who  are  to  bear  them  ? 

All  I  claim  upon  the  subject  of  your  resources  is  this,  thai 
they  are  not  likely  to  be  increased  by  wasting  them. — I  think 
I  shall  be  permitted  to  assume,  that  a  system  of  frugality  will 
not  lessen  your  riches,  whatever  they  may  be ; — I  believe  it 
will  not  be  hotly  disputed,  that  those  resources  which  lie 
heavy  on  the  subject,  ought  not  to  be  objects  of  preference  j 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  the  very  first  choice^  to  an  honest 
representative  of  the  people. 

This  is  all.  Sir,  that  I  shall  say  upon  our  circumstances  and 
our  resources :  I  mean  to  say  a  little  more  on  the  operations 
of  the  enemy,  because  this  matter  seems  to  me  very  natural 
in  our  present  deUberation.  When  I  look  to  the  other  side 
of  the  water,  I  cannot  help  recollecting  what  Pyrrhus  said  on 
reconnoitring  the  Roman  camp,  <*  These  barbarians  have 
nothing  barbarous  in  their  discipline."  When  I  look,  as  I 
have  pretty  carefully  looked,  into  the  proceedings  of  the 
French  king,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  I  sec  nothing  of  the  char- 
acter and  genius  of  arbitrary  finance ;  none  of  the  bold 
frauds  of  bankrupt  power ;  none  of  the  wild  struggles,  and 
plunges,  of  despotism  in  distress ;— no  lopping  off  from  the 
capital  of  debt  \ — no  suspension  of  interest  \ — ^no  robbery 
under  the  name  of  loan ; — no  raising  the  value,  no  debasing 
the  substance  of  the  coin.  I  see  neither  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth nor  Louis  the  Fifteenth.  On  the  contrary,  I  behold 
with  astonishment,  rising  before  me,  by  the  very  hands  of 
arbitrary  power,  and  in  the  very  midst  of  war  and  confusion, 
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a  regulari  methodical  system  of  publick  credit ;  I  behold  t 
fabrick  laid  on  the  natural  and  solid  foundations  of  trust  and 
confidence  among  men ;  and  rising,  by  fair  gradations,  order 
over  order,  according  to  the  just  rules  of  symmetry  and 
art.  What  a  reverse  of  things  !  Principle,  method,  regular- 
ity, economy,  frugality,  justice  to  individuals,  and  care  of  the 
people,  are  the  resources  with  which  France  makes  war  upon 
Great  Britain.  God  avert  the  omen  !  But  if  we  should  see 
any  genius  in  war  and  politicks  arise  in  France  to  second 
what  is  done  in  the  bureau ! — I  turn  my  eyes  from  the 
consequences. 

The  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon,  last  year,  treated  all 
this  with  contempt.  He  never  could  conceive  it  possible 
that  the  French  minister  of  finance  could  go  through  thit 
year  with  a  loan  of  but  seventeen  hundred  thousand  pounds; 
and  that  he  should  be  able  to  frmd  that  loan  without  any 
tax.  The  second  year,  however,  opens  the  very  same  scene. 
A  small  loan,  a  loan  of  no  more  than  two  millions  five  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds,  is  to  carry  our  enemies  through  the 
service  of  this  year  also.  No  tax  is  raised  to  frmd  that  debt ; 
no  tax  is  raised  for  the  current  services.  I  am  credibly  in- 
formed that  there  is  no  anticipation  whatsoever.  *  Compen- 
sations are  correctly  made.  Old  debts  continue  to  be  sunk 
as  in  the  time  of  profound  peace.  Even  payments  which 
their  treasury  had  been  authorized  to  suspend  during  the 
time  of  war,  are  not  suspended. 

A  general  reform,  executed  through  every  department  jf 
the  revenue^  creates  an  annual  income  of  more  than  half  a  mill- 
ion, whilst  it  facilitates  and  simplifies  all  the  frinctions  of  ad- 
ministration. The  king^s  household — at  the  remotest  avenues 
to  which  all  reformation  has  been  hitherto  stopped,  that 
household,  which  has  been  the  strong  hold  of  prodigality,  the 
virgin  fortress  which  was  never  before  attacked — has  been 
not  only  not  defended,  but  it  has,  even  in  the  forms,  been 
surrendered  by  the  king  to  the  economy  of  his  minister.  No 
capitulation ;  no  reserve.  Economy  has  entered  in  triumjdi 
into  the  publick  splendour  of  the  monarch,  into  his  private 

*  Hiit  term  comprehendft  various  retribuHons  made  to  penoot  wboie 
offices  are  ukea  away,  or  who,  in  any  other  way,  fuffer  by  the  new  arrange- 
ments that  are  made. 
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amusementS)  into  the  appoititmehts  of  hi§  hearer  and  high- 
est relations.  Economy  and  ptiUick  spirit-  have  made  a  be- 
neficent and  an  honest  spoil ;  they  have  plundered^  from  ex- 
travagance and  luxury,  for  the  use  of  substantial  service,  a 
revenue  of  near  four  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  re- 
form of  the  finances,  joined  to  this  reform  of  the  court,  gives 
to  the  publick  nine  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year  and  up- 
wards. 

The  minister  who  does  these  things  is  a  great  man — But 
the  king  who  desires  that  they  should  be  done,  is  a  far  great- 
er. We  must  do  justice  to  our  enemies — ^These  are  the  acts 
of  a  patriot  king.  I  am  not  in  dread  of  the  vast  armies  of 
France :  I  am  not  in  dread  of  the  gallant  spirit  of  its  brave 
and  numerous  nobility :  I  am  not  alarmed  even  at  the  great 
navy  which  has  been  so  miraculously  created.  All  these 
things  Louis  the  Fourteenth  had  before.  With  all  these 
things,  the  French  monarchy  has  more  than  once  fallen  pros- 
trate at  the  feet  of  the  publick  faith  of  Great  Britain.  It  Ivas 
the  want  of  publick  credit  which  disabled  France  from  re- 
covering after  her  defeats,  or  recovering  even  from  her  vie* 
tones  and  triumphs.  It  was  a  prodigal  court,  it  was  an  ill- 
ordered  revenue,  that  sapped  the  foundations  of  all  her  great- 
ness. Credit  cannot  exist  under  the  arm  of  necessity.  Ne- 
cessity strikes  at  credit,  I  allow,  with  a  heavier  and  quicker 
blow  under  an  arbitrary  monarchy,  than  under  a  limited  and 
balanced  government :  but  still  necessity  and  credit  are  nat- 
ural enemies,  and  cannot  be  long  reconciled  in  any  situation. 
From  necessity  and  corruption,  a  free  state  may  lose  the 
spirit  of  that  complex  constitution  which  is  the  foundation 
of  confidence.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  far  from  being  sure, 
that  a  monarchy,  when  once  it  is  properly  regulated,  may  not 
for  a  long  time  furnish  a  foundation  for  credit  upon  the  so- 
lidity of  hs  maxims,  though  it  affords  no  ground  of  trust  in 
its  institutions.  I  am  afraid  I  see  in  England,  and  in  France, 
something  like  a  beginning  of  both  these  things.  I  wish  I 
may  be  found  in  a  mistake. 

This  very  short,  and  very  imperfect  state  of  what  is  now 
going  on  in  France  (the  last  circumstances  of  which  I  receiv- 
ed in  about  eight  days  after  the  registry  of  the  *  edict)  I  do 

•  Edict,  registered  29th  January,  1780. 
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not,  SiTi  lay  before  you  for  any  invidious  purpose.     It  is  L 
order  to  excite  in  us  the  spirit  of  a  noble  emulation.— -Le 
the  nations  make  war  upon  each  other  (since  we  must  mak^^^ 
var)  not  with  a  low  and  vulgar  malignity,  but  by  a  comp^.^ 
tition  of  virtues.     This  is  the  only  way  by  which  both  j 
ties  can  gain  by  war.     The  French  have  imitated  us ;  let         _ 
through  them,  imitate  ourselves  y  ourselves  in  our  better  ai:x<I 
happier  days.     If  publick  frugality,  under  whatever  men^  oir 
m  whatever  mode  of  government,  is  national  strength,  it  im  a 
strength  which  our  enemies  are  in  possession  of  before  us. 

Sir,  I  am  well  aware,  that  the  state  and  the  result  of  tlie 
French  economy  which  I  have  laid  before  you,  are  even 
now  lightly  treated  by  some,  who  ought  never  to  speak  but 
from  information.  Pains  have  not  been  spared,  to  represent 
them  as  impositions  on  the  publick.  Let  me  tell  you,  Sir^ 
that  the  creation  of  a  navy,  and  a  two  years  war  without  taxi- 
ing, are  a  very  singular  species  of  imposture.  But  be  itscp— 
For  what  end  does  Neckar  carry  on  this  delusion  ?  Is  it  U 
lower  the  estimation  of  the  crown  he  serves,  and  to 
his  own  administration  contemptible  ?  No  !  No  !  He 
conscious,  that  the  sense  of  mankind  is  so  clear  and  deci< 
in  favour  of  economy,  and  of  the  weight  and  value  of  its 
sources,  that  he  turns  himself  to  every  species  of  fraud 
artifice,  to  obtain  the  mere  reputation  of  it.  Men  do  not 
feet  a  conduct  that  tends  to  their  discredit.  Let  us,  th< 
get  the  better  of  Monsieur  Neckar  in  his  own  way — Let 
do  in  reality  what  he  does  only  in  pretence — Let  us  turn  hS^ 
French  tinsel  into  English  gold.  Is  then  the  mere  opinia^' 
and  appearance  of  frugality  and  good  management  of  sucS* 
use  to  France,  and  is  the  substance  to  be  so  mischievous  t^ 
England  ?  Is  the  very  constitution  of  nature  so  altered  by  ^ 
sea  of  twenty  miles,  that  economy  should  give  power  on  th.^ 
continent,  and  that  profusion  should  give  it  here  ?  ForGod^^ 
sake  let  not  this  be  the  only  fashion  of  France  which  we  in- 
fuse to  copy. 

To  the  last  kind  of  necessity,  the  desires  of  the  people,  5 

have  but  a  very  few  words  to  say.  The  ministers  seemto  conte^* 

,  this  point  •,  and  affect  to  doubt,  whether  the  people  do  reai- 

ly  desire  a  plan  of  economy  in  the  civil  government.     Si^» 

rhis  is  too  ridiculous.     It  is  impossible  that  they  Should  nCJt 
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desire  it.  It  is  impossible  that  a  prodigality  which  draws  its 
T^esouTces  from  their  indigence,  should  be  pleasing  to  them. 
little  £iaions  of  pensioners,  and  their  dependants,  may  talk 
toother  language.  But  the  voice  of  nature  is  against  them  ; 
3nd  it  will  be  beard.  The  people  of  England  will  not,  they 
c^xuiot  take  it  kindly,  that  representatives  should  refuse  to 
™«ir  constituents,  what  an  absolute  sovereign  voluntarily  of- 
^^^rs  to  his  subjects.  The  expression  of  the  petitions  is,  that 
'*  tefore  any  nenv  burthens  are  laid  upon  this  country^  effectual 
*^^^asures  he  taken  by  this  bouse,  to  inquire  into,  and  correct,  the 
S^9^oss  abmtes  in  the  expenditure  ofpuhlick  money  J* 

This  has  been  treated  by  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon, 
^^^  a  wild  factious  language.  It  happens,  however,  that  the 
S^^sople  in  their  address  to  us,  use  almost  word  for  word  the 
terms  as  the  king  of  France  uses  in  addressing  himself 
his  people  ;  and  it  differs  only,  as  it  falls  short  of  the 
^*rench  king's  idea  of  what  is  due  to  his  subjects.  ^  To 
^i«mvince,'*  says  he,  «  our  fsdthful  subjects  oi  the  desire  nveen^ 
^^rtain  not  to  recur  to  new  impositions,  until  we  have  first  ex- 
Ikianisted  all  the  resources  which  order  and  economy  can  pos- 
sibly supply." — &c.  &c. 

These  desires  of  the  people  of  England,  which  come  far 
liiort  of  the  voluntary  concessions  of  the  king  of  France,  are 
Vioderate  indeed.  They  only  contend  that  we  should  inter- 
^veave  some  economy  with  the  taxes  with  which  we  have 
fiiosen  to  begin  the  war.  They  request,  not  that  you  should 
idy  upon  economy  exclusively,  but  that  you  should  give  it 
rank  and  precedence,  in  the  order  of  the  ways  and  means  of 
chb  nn^e  session^ 

But  if  it  were  possible,  that  the  desires  of  our  constituents, 
denres  which  are  at  once  so  natural,  and  so  very  much  tem- 
pered and  subdued,  should  have  no  weight  with  a  house  of 
commons,  which  has  its  eye  elsewhere  ;  I  would  turn  my 
eyes  to  the  very  quarter  to  which  theirs  are  directed.  I 
would  reason  this  matter  with  the  house,  on  the  mere  policy 
of  the  question  ;  and  I  would  undertake  to  prove,  that  aii 
early  dereliction  of  abuse,  is  the  direct  interest  of  govern- 
Bient ;  of  government  taken  abstractedly  from  its  duties,  and 
considered  merely  as  a  system  intending  its  own  conser\'a«- 
tjon. 
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If  there  is  any  one  eminent  criterion,  which,  above  all 
rest)  distinguishes  a  wise  government  from  an  administratKm 
weak  and  improvident,  it  is  this  ; — "  well  to  know  the  beit 
time  and  manner  of  yielding,  what  it  is  impossible  to  keep.* 
— ^There  have  been.  Sir,  and  there  are,  many  who  choose  to 
chicane  with  their  situation,  rather  than  be  instructed  bf  k.* 
Those  gentlemen  argue  against  every  desire  of  reformatioB| 
upon  the  principles  of  a  criminal  prosecution.     It  is  enoogh 
for  them  to  justify  their  adherence  to  a  pernicious  system^ 
that  it  is  not  of  their  contrivance ;  that  it  is  an  inheritance  of 
absurdity,  derived  to  them  from  their  ancestors  ;  thai  they 
can  make  out  a  long  and  unbroken  pedigree  of  mismanagers 
that  have  gone  before  them.     They  are  proud  of  the  aoti* 
quity  of  their  house  ;    and  they  defend   their  errour%  as  if 
they  were  defending  their  inheritance  :  afraid  of  dewgnhig 
from  their  nobility ;  and  carefully  avoiding  a  sort  of  Uot  il 
their  scutcheon, which  theythinkwoulddegradethem  forever. 

It  was  thus  that  the  unfortunate  Charles  the  First  defend* 
ed  himself  on  the  practice  of  the  Stuart  who  went  befixc 
him,  and  of  all  the  Tudors ;  his  partisans  might  have  goiiet* 
the  Plantagenets. — ^They  might  have  found  bad  examples 
enough,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  that  could  have  shewn  an 
ancient  and  illustrious  descent.     But  there  is  a  time,  whoi 
men  will  not  suffer  bad  things  because  their  ancestors  hafi 
suffered  worse.    There  is  a  time,  when  the  hoary  head  tf-' 
inveterate  abuse  will  neither  draw  reverence,  nor  obtain  pi«* 
tection.     If  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon  pleads  <<  mi 
guilty f*  to  the  charges  brought  against  the  present  system  of 
publick  economy,  it  is  not  possible  to  give  a  fair  verdict  by 
which  he  will  not  stand  acquitted.     But  pleading  is  not  our 
present  business.  His  plea  or  his  traverse  may  be  allowed  as  aa 
answer  to  a  charge,  when  a  charge  is  made.     But  if  he  pits 
himself  in  the  way  to  obstruct  reformation,  then  the  faults  of 
his  office  instantly  become  his  own.     Instead  of  a   publick 
officer  in  an  abusive  department,  whose  province  is  an  object 
to  be  regulated,  he  becomes  a  criminal  who  is  to  be  punish* 
ed.     I  do  most  seriously  put  it  to  administration,  to  consider 
the  wisdom  of  a  timely  reform.  Early  reformations  are  ami* 
cable  arrangements  with  a  friend  in  power ;  late  refbrma* 
tions  arc  terms  imposed  upon  a  conquered  enemy :  early  rcf- 
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Bf  are  made  in  cool  blood}  late  reformations  are 
ider  a  state  of  inflammation.  In  that  state  of  things 
de  behold  in  government  nothing  thai  is  respectable. 
(  the  abuse,  and  they  will  see  nothing  else— -They 
the  temper  of  a  fiirioas  populace  provoked  at  the 
of  a  house  of  ill  Osune  \  they  never  attempt  to  cor- 
egulate  i  they  go  to  work  by  the  shortest  way — ^They 
e  nuisance,  they  puU  down  the  house, 
is  my  opinion  with  regard  to  the  true  interest  of 
nent.  But  as  it  is  the  interest  of  government  that 
tion  should  be  early,  it  is  the  interest  of  the  people 
hould  be  temperate.  It  is  their  interest,  because  a 
te  reform  is  permanent ;  and  because  it  has  a  princi* 
rowth.  Whenever  we  improve,  it  is  right  to  leave 
r  a  further  improvement.  It  b  right  to  consider,  to 
mt  us,  to  examine  the  effect  of  what  we  have  done.«- 
e  can  proceed  with  confidence,  because  we  can  pro* 
h  intelligence.  Whereas  in  hot  reformations,  in  what 
3rc  zealous  than  considerate,  call  making  clear  work^ 
le  is  generally  so  crude,  so  harsh,  so  indigested ; 
rith  so  much  imprudence,  and  so  much  injustice  i  so 
'  to  the  whole  course  of  human  nature,  and  human 
«s,  that  the  very  people  who  are  most  eager  for  it, 
ig  the  first  to  grow  disgusted  at  what  they  have 
Ilien  some  part  of  the  abdicated  grievance  is  recalled 
exile  in  order  to  become  a  corrective  of  the  correc- 
!1ien  the  abuse  assumes  all  the  credit  and  popularity 
rm.  The  very  idea  of  purity  and  disinterestedness 
±s  falb  into  disrepute,  and  is  considered  as  a  vision 
nd  inexperienced  men ;  and  thus  disorders  become 
e,  not  by  the  virulence  of  their  own  quality,  but  by 
pt  and  violent  nature  of  the  remedies.  A  great  part 
«,  of  my  idea  of  reform,  is  meant  to  operate  gradu- 
me  benefits  will  come  at  a  nearer,  some  at  a  more 
period.  We  must  no  more  make  haste  to  be  rich  by 
ly,  than  by  intemperate  acquisition. 
'  opinion,  it  is  our  duty  when  we  have  the  desires  of 
le  before  us,  to  pursue  them,  not  in  the  spirit  of  lit- 
lience,  which  may  militate  with  their  very  principle, 
IS  to  treat  them  with  a  peevish  and  contetvuotis  \\\v* 
//.  W 
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gation,  as  if  we  were  adverse  parties  in  a  suit.   It  woaldy  Sv*^, 
be  most  dishonourable  for  a  faithful  representative  of  tt^^ 
commons,  to  take  advantage  of  any  inartificial  expression  of 
the  people's  wishes,  in  order  to  frustrate  their  attainment  o£ 
what  they  have  an  undoubted  right  to  expect.     We  are  um. 
der  infinite  obligations  to  our  constituents,  who  have  raised 
us  to  so  distinguished  a  trust,  and  have  imparted  such  a  de- 
gree of  sanctity  to  common  characters.     We  ought  to  walk 
before  them  with  purity,  plainness,  and  integrity  of  heart ; 
with  filial  love,  and  not  with  slavish  fear,  which  is  always  a 
low  and  tricking  thing.     For  my  own  part,  in  what  I  ha?e 
meditated  upon  that  subject,  I  cannot  indeed  take  upon  me 
to  say  I  have  the  honour  to  follow  the  sense  of  the  people. 
The  truth  is,  I  met  it  on  the  nvay^  while  I  was  pursuing  tfadr  ' 
interest  according  to  my  own  ideas.     I  am  happy  beytmd 
expression  to  find  that  my  intentions  have  so   far  coincided 
with  theirs,  that  I  have  not  had  cause  to  be  in  the  least  scru- 
pulous to  sign  their  petition,  conceiving  it  to  express  my  owa 
opinions,  as  nearly  as  general  terms  can  express  the  olgect  of 
particular  arrangements. 

I  am  therefore  satisfied  to  act  as  a  fair  mediator  between 
government  and  the  people,  endeavouring  to  form  a  plali 
which  should  have  both  an  early  and  a  temperate  operatioi' 
I  mean,  that  it  should  be  substantial ;  that  it  should  be  sjh 
tematick.  That  it  should  rather  strike  at  the  first  cause  rf 
prodigality  and  corrupt  influence,  than  attempt  to  foUoi 
them  in  all  their  effects. 

It  was  to  fulfil  the  first  of  these  objects  (the  proposal  d 
something  substantial)  that  I  found  myself  obliged  at  the 
outset,  to  reject  a  plan  proposed  by  an  honourable  and  *  at- 
tentive member  of  parliament,  with  very  good  intentions  on 
his  part,  about  a  year  or  two  ago.     Sir,  the  plan  I  speak  of 
was  the  tax  of  25  per  cent,  moved  upon  places  and  pensions 
during  the  continuance  of  the  American  war. — Nothing,  Sir, 
could  have  met  my  ideas  more  than  such  a  tax  if  it  was  con- 
sidered as  a  practical  satire  on  that  war,  and  as  a  penalty  upon 
those  who  led  us  into  it  \  but  in  any  other  view  it  appeared 
to  me  very  liable  to  objections.     I  considered  the  scheme  as 
neither  substantial,   nor  permanent,  nor  systematical)  nor 

*  Thomai  GUbett,  Esq.  member  for  Litchfield. 
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'  to  be  a  corrective  of  evil  influence.  I  have  always 
jbt  employments  a  very  proper  subject  of  regulation, 
very  ill-chosen  subject  for  a  tax.  An  equal  tax  upon 
ity  is  reasonaUe ;  because  the  object  is  of  the  same 
y  throughout.  The  species  b  the  same>  it  differs  only 
quantity :  but  a  tax  upon  salaries  b  totally  of  a  differ- 
iture  'j  there  can  be  no  equality,  and  consequently  no 
iy  in  taxing  them  by  the  hundred,  in  the  gross, 
e  have,  Sir,  on  our  establishment,  several  offices  which 
rm  real  service — ^We  have  also  places  that  provide  large 
'ds  for  no  service  at  all.     We  have  stations  which  are 

for  the  publick  decorum;  made  for  preserving  the 

and  majesty  of  a  great  people — ^We  have  likewise  ex- 
7e  formalities,  which  tend  rather  to  the  disgrace  than 
»mament  of  the  state  and  the  court.  This,  Sir,  is  the 
rondition  of  our  establishments.  To  fall  with  the  same 
ity  on  objects  so  perfectly  dissimilar,  is  the  very  reverse 
'eformation.  I  mean  a  reformation  framed,  as  all  seri- 
lings  ought  to  be,  in  number,  weight  and  measure. — 
jse,  for  instance,  that  two  men  receive  a  salary  of  800/. 
r  each. — In  the  office  of  one  there  is  nothing  at  all  to 
)ne  *,  in  the  other,  the  occupier  is  oppressed  by  its  du- 
-Strike  off  twenty-five  per  cent,  from  these  two  offices, 
ake  from  one  man  200/.  which  in  justice  he  ought  to 

and  you  give  in  effect  to  the  other  600/.  which  he 
t  not  to  receive.  The  publick  robs  the  former,  and  the 
'  robs  the  publick  ;  and  this  mode  of  mutual  robbery  is 
(nly  way  in  which  the  office  and  the  publick  can  make 
1^  accounts. 

tt  the  balance  in  settling  the  account  of  this  double  in- 
:e,  is  much  against  the  state.  The  result  is  short.  Tou 
base  a  saving  of  two  hundred  pounds,  by  a  profusion  of 

Besides,  Sir,  whilst  you  leave  a  supply  of  unsecured 
;y  behind,  wholly  at  the  discretion  of  ministers,  they 
•  up  the  tax  to  such  places  as  they  wish  to  favour,  or  in 
new  places  as  they  may  choose  to  create.  Thus  the  civ^ 
:  becomes  oppressed  with  debt ;  and  the  publick  is  oblig- 
» repay,  and  to  repay  with  an  heavy  interest,  what  it  has 
1  by  an  injudicious  tax.  Such  has  been  the  effect 
lie  taxes  hitherto  laid  on  pensions  and  empVrrai«ii\5>^ 
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and  it  'is  no  encouragement  to  recur  again  to  the 
expedient* 

In  effecti  such  a  scheme  is  not  calculated  to  produce, 
to  prevent,  reformation.     It  holds  out  a  shadow  of 
gain  to  a  greedy  and  necessitous  publick,  to  divert  their 
tion  from  those  abuses,  which  in  reality  are  the  great 
of  their  wants.     It  is  a  composition  to  stay  inquiry ;  it 
fine  paid  by   mismanagement,  for  the  renewal  of  its 
What  is  worse,  it  is  a  fine  paid  by  industry  and  merit,  for  4 
indemnity  to  the  idle  and  the  worthless.     But  I  shall  wf  m 
more  upon  this  topick,  because  (^atever  may  be  given  o« 
to  the  contrary)  I  know  that  the  noble  lord  in  the  bine  rit^ 
bon  perfectly  agrees  with  me  in  these  sentiments. 

After  all  that  I  have  said  on  this  subject,  I  am  so  sauiH^ 
that  it  is  oiu:  duty  to  try  every  thing  which  may  contriboli 
to  the  relief  of  the  nation,  that  I  do  not  attempt  wholly  to 
reprobate  the  idea  even  of  a  tax.  Whenever,  Sir,  the  in* 
cumbrance  of  useless  office  (which  lies  no  less  a  dead  wei^ 
upon  the  service  of  the  state,  than  up<m  its  revenues)  shall  be 
removed ;— when  the  remaining  offices  shall  be  classed  IK» 
cording  to  the  just  proportion  of  their  rewards  and  senncc% 
so  as  to  admit  the  application  of  an  equal  rule  to  their  XM^p 
tion  \  when  the  discretionary  power  over  the  civil  list  dA 
shall  be  so  regulated,  that  a  minister  shall  no  longer  havelhl  J 
means  of  repaying  with  a  private,  what  is  taken  by  a  pubUlfc  1 
hand — if  after  all  these  preliminary  regulations,  it  should^  \ 
thought  that  a  tax  on  places  is  an  object  worthy  of  the  pik  I 
lick  attention,  I  shall  be  very  ready  to  lend  my  hand  to  a  in- 
duction of  their  emoluments. 

Having  thus.  Sir,  not  so  much  absolutely  rejected,  as  post- 
poned, the  plan  of  a  taxation  of  office,  -*>my  next  business 
was  to  find  something  which  might  be  really  substantial  an^ 
effisctual.    I  am  quite  clear,  that  if  we  do  not  go  to  the  veT^ 
origin  and  first  ruling  cause  of  grievances,  we  do  nothing* 
What  does  it  signify  to  turn  abuses  out  of  one  door,  if  we  ar^ 
to  let  them  in  at  another  ?  What  does  it  signify  to  promote 
economy  upon  a  measure,  and  to  sufier  it  to  be  subverted  i^ 
the  principle  ?  Our  ministers  are  far  from  being  wholly  ^^ 
hlame  for  the  present  ill  order  which  pi^vails.    Whilst  insT^ 
tvtiom  directly  repogoant  to  tmnl  a^nagementy 
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vd  to  femaiiif  no  effectual  or  lasting  reform  can  be  in- 
xloced. 

[  therefore  thought  it  necessary^  as  soon  as  I  conceived 
Nights  of  submitting  to  you  some  plan  of  reform^  to  take 
omprehensive  view  of  the  state  of  this  country ;  to  make 
ort  of  survey  of  its  jurisdictions}  its  estates,  and  its  estab- 
iments.  Somethingi  in  every  one  of  tbem,  seemed  to  me 
stand  in  the  way  of  all  economy  in  their  administration, 
d  prevented  every  possibility  of  methodizing  the  system. 
It  being,  as  I  ought  to  be,  doubtful  of  myself,  1  was  re- 
ived not  to  proceed  in  an  arbiirary  manner,  in  any  particu- 
'  which  tended  to  change  the  settled  state  of  things,  or  in 
7  degree  to  afiect  the  fortune  or  situation,  the  interest  or 
e  importance,  of  anji  individual.  By  an  arbitrary  proceed- 
gt  I  mean  one  conducted  by  the  private  opinions,  tastes,  or 
elingSy  of  the  man  who  attempts  to  regulate.  These  private 
easures  are  not  standards  of  the  exchequer,  nor  balances  of 
e  sanctuary.  General  principles  cannot  be  debauched  or 
mipted  by  interest  or  caprice ;  and  by  those  principles  I 
IS  resolved  to  work. 

Sirs  before  I  proceed  further,  I  will  lay  these  principles 
iriy  before  you,  that  afterwards  you  may  be  in  a  condition 
judge  whether  every  object  of  regulation,  as  I  propose  it, 
■ACS  fairly  under  its  rule.  This  will  exceedingly  shorten  all 
Kussion  between  us,  if  we  are  perfectly  in  earnest  in  estab- 
iung  a  system  of  good  management.  I  therefore  lay  down 
myself,  seven  fundamental  rules ;  they  might  indeed  be 
duced  to  two  or  three  simple  maxims,  but  they  would  be 
o  general,  and  their  application  to  the  several  heads  of  the 
mness,  before  us,  would  not  be  so  distinct  and  visible.  I 
aonve  then, 

Firsts  That  all  jurisdictions  which  furnish  more  matter  of 
cvpence,  more  temptation  tq  oppression,  or  more  means 
and  instruments  of  corrupt  influence,  than  advantage 
to  justice  or  political  administration,  ought  to  be 
abolished. 
tiemJijf  That  all  publick  estates  which  are  more  subservi- 
ent to  the  purposes  of  vexing,  overawing,  and  influenc- 
ing those  who  hokl  under  them,  and  to  the  expence  of 
perception  and  managementi  than  of  bene&lto  \\^t^- 
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enae,  oughty  upon  every  principley  both  of  revenue  mi 
of  freedom,  to  be  disposed  of. 
Thirdlji  That  adl  ofiBces  which  bring  more  charge  than 
proportional  advantage  to  the  state;    that  all  offices 
which  may  be  engrafted  on  others,  uniting  and  simpli- 
fying their  duties,  ought  in  the  first  case,  to  be  taken 
away ;  and  in  the  second,  to  be  consolidated. 
Fourthly^  That  all  such  offices  ought  to  be  abolished,  as 
obstruct  the  prospect  of  the  general  superintendant  of 
finance ;  which  destroy  his  superintendancy,  wluch  dis- 
able him  from  foreseeing  and  providing  for  charges  ai 
they  may  occur  \  from  preventing  expence  in  its  onjga% 
checking  it  in  its  progress,  or  securing  its  application  to 
its  proper  purposes.     A  minister  under  whom  expenoB 
can  be  made  without  his  knowledge,  can  never  say  wht 
it  is  that  he  can  spend,  or  what  it  is  that  he  can  save. 
Fifthly  J  Hiat  it  is  proper  to  establish  an  invariable  Ofder 
in  all  payments  \  which  will  prevent  partiality ;  which 
will  give  preference  to  services,  not  according  the  im- 
portunity of  the  demandant,  but  the  rank  and  order  of 
their  utility  or  their  justice. 
Sixthly^  That^  it  is  right  to  reduce  every  establishment, 
and  every  part  of  an  establishment  (as  nearly  as  possible) 
to  certsunty,  the  life  of  all  order  and  good  management* 
SevemtUyf  That  all  subordinate  treasuries,  as  the  nurseries 
of  mismanagement,  and  as  naturally  drawing  to  them- 
selves as  much  money  as  they  can,  keefMng  it  as  long  as 
they  can,  and  accounting  for  it  as  late  as  they  can, 
ought  to  be  dissolved.     They  have  a  tendency  to  per^ 
plex  and  distract  the  pubUck  accounts,  and  to  excite  a 
suspicion  of  government  even  beyond  the  extent  of  thdr 
abuse. 
Upder  the  authority  and  with  the  guidance  of  those  prin- 
ciples, I  proceed ;  wishing  that  nothing  in  any  establishment 
may  be  changed,  where  I  am  not  able  to  make  a  strong,  di- 
rect, and  solid  application  of  those  principles,  or  of  some  one 
of  them.     An  economical  constitution  is  a  necessary  basis  for 
an  economical  administration. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  sovereign  jurisdictions,  I  must  ob* 
serve.  Sir,  that  whoever  takes  a  view  of  this  kingdom  in  a 
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cursory  mannefj  will  knagine,  that  he  beholds  a  solid,  com- 
pacted,  uniform  system  of  monarchy ;  in  which  all  inferiour 
jurisdictions  are  but  as  rays  diverging  from  one  centre.     But 
on  examining   it  more  nearly,  you  find  much  eccentricity 
and  confusion.     It  is  not  a  monarchy  in  strictness.     Butf  as 
in  the  Saxon  times  this  country  was  an  heptarchy,  it  is  now 
a  strange  sort  of  pentarcby.     It  is  divided  into  five  several 
distinct  principalities,  besides  the  supreme.     There  is  indeed 
this  difference  from  the  Saxon  times,  that  as  in  the  itenerant 
exhibitions  of  the  stage,  for  want  of  a  complete  company, 
they  are  obliged  to  throw  a  variety  of  parts  on  their  chief 
performer  j  so  our  sovereign  condescends  himself  to  act,  not 
only  the  principal  but  all  the  subordinate  parts  in  the  play. 
He  condescends  to  dissipate  the  royal  character,  and  to  trifle 
with  those  light  subordinate   lacquered  sceptres  in  those 
hands  that  sustain  the  ball,  representing  the  world,  or  which 
wield  the  trident  that  commands  the  ocean.     Cross  a  brook, 
and  you  lose  the  king  of  England  \  but  you  have  some  com- 
fort in  coming  agsdn  under  his  majesty,  though  «  shorn  of 
his  beams,"  and  no  more  than  prince  of  Wales.     Go  to  the 
north,  and  you  find  him  dwindled  to  a  duke  of  Lancaster  ; 
turn  to  the  west  of  that  north,  and  he  pops  upon  you  in  the 
humble  character  of  earl  of  Chester.     Travel  a  few  miles  on, 
the  earl  of  Chester  disappears ;    and  the  king  surprises  you 
again  as  count  palatine  of  Lancaster.     If  you  travel  beyond 
Mount  Edgecombe,  you  find  him  once  more  in  his  incognito, 
and  he  is  duke  of  Cornwall.     So  that,  quite  fatigued  and 
satiated  with  this  dull  variety,  you  are  infinitely  refreshed 
when  you  return  to  the  sphere  of  his  proper  splendour,  and 
behold  your  amiable  sovereign  in  his  true,  simple,  undisguis- 
td,  native  character  of  majesty. 

In  every  one  of  these  five  principalities,  duchies,  palati- 
nates, there  is  a  regular  establishment  of  considerable  ex- 
pence,  and  most  domineering  influence.  As  his  majesty 
submits  to  appear  in  this  state  of  subordination  to  himself, 
his  loyal  peers  and  (aithfril  commons  attend  his  royal  trans- 
formations I  and  are  not  so  nice  as  to  refuse  to  nibble  at 
those  crumbs  of  emoluments,  which  console  their  petty  met- 
amorphoses. Thus  every  one  of  those  principalities  has  the 
apparatus  of  a  kingdom,  for  the  jurisdiction  over  a  few  pri^ 
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vate  estates  ;  and  the  formality  and  charge  o(  the  exchequer 
of  Great  Britaini  for  collecting  the  rents  of  a  country  'squires 
-Cornwall  is  the  best  of  them  ;  but  when  you  compare  the 
charge  with  the  receipt,  you  will  find  that  it  furnishes  Btf 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  The  duchy  and  county  pal* 
atine  of  Lancaster  do  not  yields  as  I  have  reason  to  believ^ 
on  an  avarage  of  twenty  years,  four  thousand  pounds  a  yevy 
clear  to  the  crown.  As  to  Wales,  and  the  county  pabeine' 
of  Chester,  I  have  my  doubts,  whether  their  productire  exi- 
diequer  yields  any  returns  at  all.  Tet  one  may  say,  that 
this  revenue  is  more  faithfully  applied  to  its  purposes  than 
any  of  the  rest ;  as  it  exists  for  the  sole  purpose  olaaitiflf^ 
ing  ofiSices,  and  extending  influence. 

An  attempt  was  lately  made  to  improve  this  branch 
cal  influence,  and  to  transfer  it  to  the  fund  of  general 
ruption.     I  have  on  the  seat  behind  me,  the  constitatioii  of 
Mr.  John  Probert ;    a  knight-errant  dubbed  by  the  noUe  '*■ 
lord  in  the  blue-ribbon,  and  sent  to  search  for  revenues  and'  ' 
adventures  upon  the  mountains  of  Wales.    The  comrnusiflir  ~  - 
is  remarkable ;  and  the  event  not  less  so.    The  commissiait 
sets  forth,  that  <<  Upon  a  report  of  the  ibputy  auditor,  [tor' 
there  is  a  deputy  auditor)  of  the  principality  of  Wales,  it  ap«  ' 
peared,  that  his  majesty's  land  revenues  in  the  said  principal^* 
ity,  are  greatly  diminished i^-'^^Oid  <<  that  upon  a  rtport  of  the'' 
surveyor  general  of  his  majesty's  land  revenues,  upon  a  merf^^^ 
rial  of  the  auditor  of  his  majesty's  revenues  nvithin  the  sai 
principality,  that  his  mines  and  forests  have  produced  very 
little  profit  either  to  the  publich  revenue  or  to  individuals  ;" — and 
therefore  they  appoint  Mr.  Probert,  with  a  pension  of  three 
hundred  pounds  a  year  from  the  said  principality,  to  try 
whether  he  can  make  any  thing  more  of  that  very /r///f  which 
is  stated  to  be  so  greatly  diminished.     ''  jI  beggarly  aecoutstof 
empty  boxes  J*     And  yet.  Sir,  you  will  remark — that  this  dim- 
inution from  littleness  (which  serves  only  to  prove  the  infin« 
ite  divisibility  of  matter)  was  not  for  want  of  the  tender,  and 
officious  care  (as  we  see)  of  surveyors  general,  and  surveyors 
particular ;  of  auditors  and  deputy  auditors  j  not  for  want  of 
memorials,  and  remonstrances,  and  reports,  and  commissions^ 
and  constitutions,  and  inquisitions,  and  pensions. 

Trobert,  thus  armedi  and  accoutred*- and 
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nb  adfenture )  bat  he  was  no  sooner  arrived  on  the  con« 
s  of  Wales,  than  all  Wales  was  in  arms  to  meet  him\ 
It  mtion  is  brave»  and  fiiU  of  spirit.  Since  the  invasion 
ing  Edward,  and  the  massacre  of  the  bards,  there  never 
such  a  tumult,  and  alarm,  and  uproar,  through  the  re* 
i  of  Prestatyn,  Sm%uden  shook  to  its  base  ;  Cader  Idrii 
loosened  from  its  foundations.  The  fury  of  litigious  war 
r  her  horn  on  the  mountains.  The  rocks  poured  down 
r  goatherds,  and  the  deep  caverns  vomited  out  their  min- 
Every  thing  above  ground,  and  every  thing  under 
und,  was  in  arms. 

n  short,  Sir,  to  alight  from  my  Welsh  Pegasus,  and  to  come 
evel  ground  ;  the  Pnum  Chevalier  Probert  went  to  look 
revenues  like  his  masters  upon  other  occasions ;  and  like 
masters,  he  found  rebellion.     But  we  were  grown  cau- 
is  by  experience.     A  civil  war  of  paper  might  end  in  a 
re  serious  war ;  for  now  remonstrance  met  remonstrance, 
[  memorial  was  opposed  to  memorial.    The  wise  Britons 
Of^t  it  more  reasonable  that  the  poor  wasted  decripid 
oiue  of  the  principality,  should  die  a  natural  than  a  vio« 
t  death.     In  truth.  Sir,  the  attempt  was  no  less  an  afiront 
3Q  the  understanding  of  that  respectable  people,  than  it 
I  an  attack  on  their  property.    They  chose  rather  that 
v  ancient  moss-grown  castles  should  moulder  into  decay, 
dsr  the  silent  touches  of  time,  and  the  slow  formality  of 
oblivious  and  drowsy  exchequer,  than  that  they  should  be 
ttcfed  down  all  at  once,  by  the  lively  efforts  of  a  pensioned 
pncer.     As  it  is  the  fortune  of  the  noble  lord,  to  whom 
e  auspices  of  this  campaign  belonged,  frequently  to  provoke 
Uitance,  so  it  is  his  rule  and  nature  to  yield  to  that  resist- 
^  in  all  cases  whatsoever.     He  was  true  to  himself  on  this 
casion.    He  submitted  with  sjMrit  to  the  spirited  remon* 
ances  of  the  Welsh.     Mr.  Probert  gave  up  his  adventure, 
i  keeps  his  pension— and  so  ends  « the  famous  history  of 
i  revenue  adventures  of  the  bold  baron  North,  and  the 
Xi  knight  Probert,  upon  the  mountains  of  Venodotia.'' 
tn  such  a  state  is  the  exchequer  of  Wales  at  present,  that 
dn  the  report  of  the  treasury  itself,  its  little  revenue  is 
'(Oli)  diminished  9  and  we  see  by  the  whole  of  this  strange 
nsaction,  that  an  attempt  to  improve  it  producer  resnit- 
Vol.  1L  X 
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ancc  ;  the  resistance  produces  submission  i  and  the  whole 
ends  in  pension*. 

It  is  nearly  the  same  with  the  revenues  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster.     To  do  nothing  with  them  is  extinction  i  to  im- 
prove  them  is  oppression.     Indeed,  the  whole  of  the  estates 
which  support  these  minor  principalities,  is  made  up,  not  of 
revenues  and  rents,  and  profitable  fines,  but  of  claims,  of 
pretensions,  of  vexations,  of  litigations.     They  are  exche- 
quers of  unfrequent  receipt,  and  constant  charge  j  a  system 
of  finances  not  fit  for  an  economist  who  would  be  rich  i  not 
fit  for  a  prince  who  would  govern  liis  subjects  with  equitjr 
and  justice. 

It  is  not  only  between  prince  and  subject,  that  these 
jurisdictions,  and  mimic  revenues  produce  great  mi 
They  excite  among  the  people  a  spirit  of  informing,  and 
lating ;  a  spirit  of  supplanting  and  undermining  one  another. 
So  that  many  in  such  circumstances,  conceive  it  advantage- 
ous to  them,  rather  to  continue  subject  to  vexation  thism.'- 
selves,  than  to  give  up  the  mcins  and  chance  of  vexing  otb- 
ers.     It  is  exceedingly  common  for  men  to  contract  their 
love   to    their   country,    into  an  attachment   to    its   petty 
subdivisions  i  and  they  sometimes  even  cling  to  tleir  provio* 
cial  abuses,  as  if  they  were  franchises  and  locai  privilegeii 
Accordingly,  in  places,  where  there  is  much  of  this  kind  of 
estate,  persons  will  be  always  found,  who  would  rather  trat 
to  their  talents  in  recommending  themselves  to  power  if    , 
the  renewal  of  their  interests,  than  to  incumber  their  pune%    ! 
though  never  so  lightly,  in  order  to  transmit  independence 
to  their  posterity.     It  is  a  great  mistake,  that  the  desire  of 
securing  property  is  universal  among  mankind.     Gaming  ii 
a  principle  inherent  in  human  nature.     It  belongs  to  us  all> 
I  would  therefore  break  those  tables ;  I  would  furnish  xx> 
evil  occupation  for  that  spirit.  I  would  make  every  man  look 
every  where,  except  to  the  intrigue  of  a  court,  for  the  im* 

*  Here  Lord  North  sho  ^k  his  head,  and  told  those  who  sat  near  hiB> 
that  Mr.  Probcrt*s  pension  was  to  depend  on  his  success.  It  may  be  to,  Mr- 
Probcrt*s  pension  was,  however,  no  essential  part  of  the  question ;  nor  did 
Mr.  B.  care  whether  he  still  possessed  it  or  not.  His  point  was,  to  shewtbe 
ridicule  of  attempting  an  improvement  of  the  Welsh  revenue  under  itspr<^ 
mt  establishment. 
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nent  of  his  circumstances,  or  the  security  of  his  fortune. 

in  my  eye  a  very  strong  case  in  the  duchy  of  Lancas- 
'hich  lately  occupied  Westminster-hall,  and  the  house 
a)  as  my  voucher  for  many  of  these  reflections*. 

what  piau^kibie  reason  are  these  principalities  suffered 
t  i  Wiien  a  government  is  rendered  complex  (which 
f  is  no  desirable  thing)  it  ought  to  be  for  some  politi- 
li  which  cannot  be  anb^cred  otherwise.  Subdivisions 
ernment,  aie  only  admissible  in  tavour  of  the  dignity 
:riour  princes,  and  high  nobitity  \  or  for  the  support  of 
stocratick  confederacy  under  some  head  ;  or  for  the 
vation  of  the  francJiises  of  the  people  in  some  privi- 
province.  For  the  tivo  former  of  these  ends,  such  are 
bdi visions  in  favour  of  the  electoral  and  other  princes 

empire ;  for  the  latter  of  these  purposes  arc  tlte  juris- 
1  of  the  imperial  cities,  and  the  Hanse  towns.  For  the 
of  these  ends  are  also  the  countries  of  the  States  iPais 
r]  and  certain  cities,  and  orders  in  France.  'I'hese  are 
ulations  with  an  object,  and  some  of  them  with  a  very 
)bject.  But  how  are  the  principles  of  any  of  these  sub- 
<ns  applicable  in  the  case  before  us  ? 
they  answer  any  puqx)^e  to  the  king  ?  The  principalis 
Wales  was  given  by  patent  to  Edward  the  Black  Prince, 
'  ground  on  which  it  has  since  stood. — Lord  Coke  sa- 
sly  observes  upon  it,  '<  That  in  the  charter  of  creating 
lack  Prince  Edward  prince  of  Wales,  there  is  a  grv^t 
y — for  less  than  an  estate  of  inheritance,  so  grvai  a  prince 
lot  have,  and  an  absolute  estate  of  inheritance  in  so  ^;y.7/ 
cipality  as  Wales  (this  principality  being  so  dear  to  him) 
«rA/  not  have  j.and  therefore  it  was  made,  sibi  et  LnJi- 
is  regibus  Anglije^  that  by  his  decease,  or  attaining  to  tlio 
I,  it  might  be  extinguished  in  the  crown." 
:  the  sake  of  this  foolish  mystery,  of  what  a  great  prince 
not  have  /r7j,   and  sfjould  not  have  so  much,  of  a  princi- 

which  was  too  dear  to  be  given,  and  too  great  to  be 
-and  for  no  other  cause  that  ever  I  could  fmd — this 
and  shadow  of  a  principality,  without  any  substance, 
;en  maintained.     That  you  may  judge  in  this  instance, 

iM   of   Kiclurd  Leo,   V.v.\.  appellant,  u^iii^t  George  Venablo  Lord 
1,  respondent,  in  the  yvji*-  ITT'j. 
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(and  it  M^es  for  the  rest)  of  the  diflference  between  i  grteal 
and  a  little  economy,  you  will  please  to  reccdlect.  Sir,  Aat 
Wales  may  be  about  the  tenth  part  of  EngUnd  in  size  and 
population ;  and  certainly  not  a  hundredth  part  in  opulence. 
Twelve  judges  perform  the  whole  of  the  business,  both  of 
the  stationary  and  itinerant  justice  of  this  kingdom ;  but  for 
Wales,  there  are  eight  judges.  There  is  in  Wales  an  excfae* 
quer,  as  well  as  in  all  the  duchies,  according  to  the  v«ry  bett 
and  most  authentick  absurdity  of  form.  There  are  in  all  of 
them,  a  hundred  more  difficult  trifles  and  laborious  fooler* 
ies,  which  serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  keep  alive  corrupt 
hope  and  servile  dependence* 

These  principalities  are  so  far  from  contributing  to  the 
ease  of  the  king,  to  his  wealth,  or  his  dignity,  that  they  ren* 
der  both  his  supreme  and  his  subordinate  authority,  perfect* 
ly  ridiculous.  It  was  but  the  other  day,  that  that  pert,  fec» 
tious  fellow,  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  presumed  to  fly  in  the 
face  of  his  liege  lord,  our  gracious  sovereign ;  and  assoeiatifig 
with  a  parcel  of  lawyers  as  factious  as  himself,  to  the  destni^ 
tion  of  ail  law  and  order ^  and  in  committees  leading  direcUj  U 
rebellion — ^presumed  to  go  to  law  with  the  king.  The  object 
is  neither  your  business,  nor  mine.  Which  of  the  paxtifli 
got  the  better,  I  really  forget.  I  think  it  was  (as  it  ought  19 
be)  the  king.  The  material  point  is,  that  the  suit  cost  aboot 
fifteen  thousand  pounds.  But  as  the  duke  of  Lancaster  il 
but  a  sort  of  duke  Humphrey^  and  not  worth  a  groat,  our  soi^ 
ereign  was  obliged  to  pay  the  costs  of  both.  Indeed  this  alt 
of  converting  a  great  monarch  into  a  little  prince,  this  royal 
masquerading,  is  a  very  dangerous  and  expensive  amusement; 
and  one  of  the  king's  menus  plaisirs^  which  ought  to  be  re- 
formed. This  duchy,  which  is  not  worth  four  thousand 
pounds  a  year  at  best,  to  revenue^  is  worth  forty  .or  fifty 
thousand  to  influence. 

The  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  the  county  palatine  of  Lin* 
caster,  answered,  I  admit,  some  purpose  in  their  original  cre- 
ation. They  tended  to  make  a  subject  imitate  a  princfr 
When  Henry  the  Fourth  from  that  stair  ascended  the  throne, 
high-minded  as  he  was,  he  was  not  willing  to  kick  away  the 
ladder.  To  prevent  that  principality  from  being  extinguisb- 
ed  in  the  crown,  he  severed  it  by  act  of  parliament.  He  bsd 
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)tiiie^  «di  as  it  wis }  h*  diouglit  hit  tide  to  the  cKrwti 
uatel,  and  Us  possetsicm  huecure.    He  therefcM^  luui* 
:  a  retreat  in  his  duchy ;  which  Lord  Coke  calls  (I  do 
know  why)  par  multit  ngms.    He  flattered  himself  that 
IS  practicable  to  make  a  projecting  point  half  way  ilown» 
vak  his  £iU  from  the  precipice  of  royalty ;  as  if  it  were 
ble  for  one  who  had  lost  a  kingdom  to  keep  any  thing 
However,  it  is  evident  that  he  thought  so.     When 
ry  the  Fifth,  united,  by  act  of  parliament,  the  estates  of 
mother  to  the  duchy,  he  had  the  same  predilection  with 
kther,  to  the  root  of  his  family  honours,  and  the  same 
:y  in  enlarging  the  sphere  of  a  possible  retreat  from  the 
ery  rojralty  of  the  two  great  crowns  he  held.     All  this 
changed  by  Edward  the  Fourth.     He  had  no  such  fami*- 
iTtialities,  and  his  policy  was  the  reverse  of  that  of  Hcn^ 
he  Fourth  and  Henry  the  Fifth.     He  accordingly  again 
*d  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  to  the  crown    But  when  Hen- 
le  Seventh,  who  chose  to  consider  himself  ab  of  the  house 
ancaster,  came  to  the  throne,  he  brought  with  him  the 
>retensions,  and  the  old  politicks  of  that  house.     A  new 
»f  parliament,  a  second  time,  dissevered  the  duchy  of 
raster  from  the  crown  \  and  in  that  line  things  continued 
I  the  subversion  of  the  monarchy,  when  principalities  and 
ers  fell  along  with  the  throne.     The  duchy  of  Lancaster 
t  have  been  extinguished,   if  Cromwell,  who  began  to 
1  ideas  of  aggrandizing  his  house,  and  raising  the  several 
tdies  of  it,  had  not  caused  the  duchy  to  be  again  separated 
I  the  commonwealth,  by  an  act  of  the  parliament  of 
le  tines. 

Fhat  partiality,  what  olqects  of  the  politicks  of  the  house 
lancaster,  or  of  Cromwell,  has  his  present  majesty,  or  his 
enya  funily  i  What  power  have  they  within  any  of  these 
icipaUties,  which  they  have  not  within  their  kingdom  i 
rhat  maaiier  is  the  dignity  of  the  nobility  concerned  in 
e  principalities  i  What  rights  have  the  subject  there, 
ch  they  have  not  at  least  equally  in  every  other  part  of 
natioti.  These  distinctions  exist  for  no  good  end  to  the 
[,  to  the  nobility,  or  to  the  people.  They  ought  not  to 
t  at  ill*  If  the  crown  (contrary  to  its  nature,  but  most 
fisnaably  to  the  whole  tenour  of  the  advice  tVvax.  Va<&  \^<etL 
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lately  given)  should  so  far  forget  its  dignity,  as  to  contend, 
that  these  jurisdictions  and  revenues  are  estates  of  private 
property,  I  am  rather  for  acting  as  if  that  groundless  claim 
were  of  some  weight,  than  for  giving  up  that  essential  part 
of  the  reform.  I  would  value  the  clear  income,  and  give  i 
clear  annuity  to  the  crown,  taken  on  a  medium  produce  for 
twenty  years. 

If  the  crown  has  any  favourite  name  or  title,  if  the  subject 
has  any  matter  of  local  accommodation  within  any  of  that 
jurisdictions,  it  is  meant  to  preserve  them  j  and  to  improve 
them,  if  any  improvement  can  be  suggeited.  As  to  the 
crown  reversions  or  titles  upon  the  property  of  the  people 
there,  it  is  proposed  to  convert  them  from  a  snare  to  their 
independence,  into  a  relief  from  their  burthens.  I  propose, 
therefore,  to  unite  all  the  five  principalities  to  the  crown,  and 
to  its  ordinary  jurisdiction, — to  abolish  all  those  offices  thai 
produce  an  useless  and  chargeable  separation  from  the  body 
of  the  people, — to  compensate  those  who  do  not  hold  their 
offices  ',  (if  any  such  there  are)  at  the  pleasiu-e  of  the  crown, 
— to  extinguish  vex.itious  titles  by  an  act  of  short  limitationi 
— ^to  sell  those  unprofitable  estates  which  support  useless  ju- 
risdictions, and  to  turn  the  tenant-right  into  a  fee,  on  such 
moderate  terms  as  will  be  better  for  the  state  than  its  present 
right,  and  which  it  is  impossible  for  any  rational  tenant  tl 

refuse. 

As  to  the  duchies,  their  judicial  economy  may  be  provided 

for  without  charge.      They  have  only  to  fall  of  course  into 

the  common   county   administration.     A  commission  more 

or  less  made  or  omitted,  settles  the   matter  fully.     As  to 

Wales  it  has  been  proposed   to  add  a  judge  to  the  several 

courts  of  Westminster-hall  ;   and  it  has  been  considered  as 

an  improvement  in  itself.      For  my  part,  I  cannot  pretend  to 

speak  upon  it  with  clearness  or  with  decision  ;  but  certainly 

this  arrangement  would  be  more  than  sufficient  for  Wales. 

My  original  thought  was  to  suppress  five  of  the  eight  judges; 

and  to  leave  the  chief  justice  of  Chester,  with  the  two  seniof 

judges  ;  and,  to  facilitate  the  business,  to  throw  the  twelve 

counties  into  six  districts,  holding  the  sessions  alternately  ^ 

the  counties  of  which  each  district  shall  be  composed.  But  ^ 

this  J  shall  be  more  clear,  when  I  come  to  the  particular  1^^^^' 
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Sir,  the  house  will  now  see  whether,  in  [H-ay  ing  for  judg- 
ment against  the  minor  principalities,  I  do  not  act  in  con- 
formitj  to  the  laws  that  I  had  laid  to  myself,  of  getting  rid 
of  every  jurisdiction  more  subservient  to  oppression  and  ex- 
pence,  than  to  any  end  of  justice  or  honest  policy  ;  of  abol- 
ishing offices  more  expensive  than  useful  \  of  combining 
duties  improperly  separated  ;  of  changing  revenues  more 
vexatious  than  productive,  into  ready  money  -,  of  suppres- 
sing offices  which  stand  in  the  way  of  economy  ;  and  of  cut- 
ting oflf  lurking  subordinate  treasuries.  Dispute  the  rules  ; 
controvert  the  application  ;  or  give  your  hands  to  this  salu- 
tary measure. 

Most  of  the  same  rules  will  be  found  applicable  to  my 
second  object — tie  landed  estate  of  the  crowtu  A  landed  es- 
tate is  certainly  the  very  worst  which  the  crown  can  pos- 
sess. All  minute  and  dispersed  possessions,  possessions 
that  s/e  often  of  indeterminate  value,  and  which  require  a 
continued  personal  attendance,  are  of  a  nature  more  proper 
for  private  management,  than  publick  administration.  They 
are  fitter  for  the  care  of  a  frugal  land  steward,  than  of  an  of- 
fice in  the  state.  Whatever  they  may  possibly  have  been  in 
other  times,  or  in  other  countries,  they  are  not  of  magnitude 
enough  with  us,  to  occupy  a  publick  department,  nor  to  pro- 
vide for  a  publick  object.  They  are  already  given  up  to 
parliament,  and  the  gift  is  not  of  great  value.  Common 
prudence  dictates  even  in  the  management  of  private  af- 
fairs, that  all  dispersed  and  chargeable  estates  should  be  sac- 
rificed to  the  relief  of  estates  more  compact  and  better  cir- 
cumstanced. 

If  it  be  objected,  that  these  lands  at  present  would  sell  at 
a  low  market  ;  this  is  answered,  by  shewing  that  money  is 
at  a  high  price.  The  one  balances  the  other.  Lands  sell  at 
the  current  rate,  and  nothing  can  sell  for  more.  But  be  the 
price  what  it  may,  a  great  object  is  always  answered,  when- 
ever any  property  is  transferred  from  hands  that  are  not  fit 
for  that  property,  to  those  that  are.  The  buyer  and  seller 
must  mutually  profit  by  such  a  bargain  ;  and,  what  rarely 
luppens  in  matters  of  revenue,  the  relief  of  the  subject  will 
go  hand  in  hand  with  the  profit  of  the  exchequer. 

As  to  the  forest  lands,  in  which  the  crown  has  (where  they 
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are  not  granted  or  prescriptively  held)  the  domiuiom  of  the 
jof/,  and  the  vert  and  venison  ;  that  is  to  saj,  the  timber  and 
the  game,  and  in  which  the  people  have  a  variety  of  rights^ 
in  common  of  herbage,  and  other  commons,  according  to  the 
usage  of  the  several  forests  ; — I  propose  to  have  those  rights 
•f  the  crown  valued  as  manerial  rights  are  valu^  on  an  in- 
closure  ;  and  a  defined  portion  of  land  to  be  given  for 
them  i  which  land  is  to  be  sold  for  the  publick  benefit. 

As  to  the  timber,  I  propose  a  survey  of  the  whole. 
What  is  useless  for  the  naval  purposes  of  the  kingdom,  I 
would  condemn,  and  dispose  of  for  the  security  of  what  may 
be  useful ;  and  to  inclose  such  other  parts  as  may  be  most 
fit  to  furnish  a  perpetual  supply  ;  wholly  extinguishing  for 
a  very  obvious  reason,  all  right  of  venison  in  those  parts. 

The  forest  rights  which  extend  over  the  lands  and  posses- 
sions of  others,  being  of  no  profit  to  the  crown,  and  a  griev«^ 
ance,  as  far  as  it  goes,  to  the  subject  ;  these  I  propose  to  tXm  ^ 
tinguish  without  charge  to  the   proprietors.     The  several^ 
commons  are  to  be  allotted  and  compensated  for,  upon  via 
which  I  shall  hereafter  explain.     They  are  nearly  the 
with  the  principles  upon  which  you  have  acted  in  private  in.-» 
closures.     I  shall  never  quit  precedents  where  I  find  them 
applicable.     For  those  regulations  and  compensations,  and 
for  every  other  part  of  the  detail,  you  will  be  so  indulgent 
as  to  give  me  credit  for  the  present. 

The  revenue  to  be  obtained  from  the  sale  of  the  foreit 
lands  and  rights,  will  not  be   so  considerable,  I  believe,  ai 
many  people  have  imagined  ;    and  I  conceive  it  would  be 
unwise  to  screw  it  up  to  the  utmost,  or  even  to  sufiFer  bidden 
to  inhance,  according  to  their  eagerness,  the  purchase  of  ob* 
jects,  wherein  the  expence  of  that  purchase  may  weaken  the 
capital  to  be  employed  in  their  cultivation.     This,  I  am  weU 
aware,  might  give  room  for  partiality  in  the  disposal.     In  my 
opinion  it  would  be  the  lesser  evil  of  the  two.     But  I  really 
conceive,  that  a  rule  of  fair  preference  might  be  establishedf 
which  would  take  away  all   sort   of  unjust  and  corrupt  par^ 
tiality.     The  principal  revenue  which  I  propose  to  draw  fh>D« 
these  uncultivated  wastes,  is  to  spring  from  the  improvement 
and  population  of  the  kingdom  \    which  never  can  happea# 
without  producing  an  improvement  more  advantageous  t^ 
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Ae  reYenues  of  the  crovrOf  than  the  rents  of  the  best  hnded 
estate  which  it  can  hold.  I  believe^  Sir^  it  will  hardly  be 
nccewary  for  me  to  add,  that  in  this  sale  I  naturally  except 
tU  the  houses,  gardens,  and  parks,,  belonging  to  the  crown^ 
nd  such  one  forest  as  shall  be  chosen  by  his  majesty,  as  best 
accommodated  to  his  pleasures* 

By  means  of  this  part  of  the  reform,  will  £dl  the  expensive 
oflke  of  surveyor  gentral^  with  all  the  influence  that  attends 
it.     By  this  will  fall  tnuo  chief  juitices  in  Ejre^  with  all  their 
train  of  dependants.     You  need  be  under  no  apprehension^ 
Sir^  that  your  office  is  to  be  touched  in  its  emoluments ;  they 
su>e  yours  by  Jaw ;  and  they  are  but  a  moderate  part  of  the 
compensation  which  is  given  to  you  for  the  ability  with 
^rhich  you  execute  an  office  of  quite  another  sort  of  import- 
ance ;  it  b  far  from  over-paying  your  diligence ;  or  more 
than  sufficient  for  sustaining  the  high  rank  you  stand  in,  as 
th«  first  gentleman  of  England.     As  to  the  duties  of  your 
thief  justiceship,  they  are  very  different  from  those  for  which 
yOQ  have  received  the  office.     Tour  dignity  is  too  high  for 
A  jurisdiction  over  wild  beasts ;  and  your  learning  and  talents 
too  valuable  to  be  wasted  as  chief  justice  of  a  desert.     I  can^ 
•Qt  reconcile  it  to  myself,  that  you.  Sir,  should  be  stuck  up 
^  m  useless  piece  of  antiquity. 

I  b^ve  now  disposed  of  the  unprofitable  landed  estates  of 

^  crown,  and  thrown  them  into  the  mass  of  private  prop^ 

*ty  I  by  which  they  will  come,  through  the  course  of  circu- 

I^Hkhi,  and  through  the  political  secretions  of  the  state,  into 

better  understood  and  better  ordered  revenues. 

I  come  next  to  the  great  supreme  body  of  the  civil  govern- 

itself.     I  approach  it  with  that  awe  and  reverence  with 

a  young  physician  approaches  to  the  cure  of  the  dis- 

^^Jei's  of  his  parent.     Disorders,  Sir,  and  infirmities,  there 

disorders,  that  all  attempts  towards  method,  pru- 

and  frugality,  wiil  be  perfectly  vain,  whilst  a  system 

confusion  remains,  which  is  not  only  alien,  but  adverse  to 

^^  economy ;  a  system,  which  is  not  only  prodigal  in  its  ve- 

'^^T  essence,  but  causes  every  thing  else  which  belongs  to  it  to 

^<^  prodigally  conducted. 

It  is  impossible.  Sir,  for  any  person  to  be  an  economist 
here  no  order  in  payments  is  established ;  it  is  impossible 
Vofc.  IT.  T 
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for  a  man  to  be  an  economist)  who  is  not  able  to  take  a  com« 
parative  view  of  his  means,  and  of  his  expences,  for  the  yeaf 
which  lies  before  him ;  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  an 
economist,  under  whom  various  officers  in  their  several  de^ 
partments  may  spend,— even  just  what  they  please,— -and 
often  with  an  emulation  of  expence,  as  contributing  to  the 
importance,  if  ndt  profit,  of  their  several  departments.  Tbls 
much  is  certain ;  that  neither  the  present,  nor  any  other  fint. 
lord  of  the  treastury,  has  been  ever  able  to  take  a  survey,  or 
to  make  even  a  tolerable  guess,  of  the  expences  of  gov^em-^ 
ment  for  any  one  year ;  so  as  to  enable  him  with  the  least: 
degree  of  certainty,  or  even  probability,  to  bring  his 
within  compass.     Whatever  scheme  may  be  formed  o] 
them,  must  be  made  on  a  calculation  of  chances.     As  thio|p 
are  circumstanced,  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  cannot  tsalcM 
an  estimate.  I  am  sure  I  serve  the  king,  and  I  am  sure  lassie 
administration,  by  putting  economy  at  least  in  their  powe^r* 
We  must  class  services ;   we  must  (as  far  as  their  nature  ad- 
mits) appropriate  funds ;  or  every  thing,  however  reformed 
will  fall  again  into  the  old  confusion. 

Coming  upon  this  ground  of  the  civil  list,  the  first  thing 
in  dignity  and  charge  that  attracts  our  notice,  is  the  rsjJ 
household.  This  establishment,  in  my  opinion,  is  exceeding 
abusive  in  its  constitution.  It  is  formed  upon  manners  awl 
customs  that  have  long  since  expired.  In  the  first  placeijl 
is  formed,  in  many  respects,  upon  feudal  principles.  In  <3m 
feudal  times,  it  was  not  uncommon,  even  among  subjects,  fir 
the  lowest  offices  to  be  held  by  considerable  persons ;  person 
as  unfit  by  their  incapacity,  as  improper  from  their  rank,  to 
occupy  such  employments.  They  were  held  by  patent,  some- 
times for  life,  and  sometimes  by  inheritance.  If  my  memo* 
ry  does  not  deceive  me,  a  person  of  no  slight  consideration 
held  the  office  of  patent  hereditary  cook  to  an  earl  of  War- 
wick— The  earl  of  Warwick's  soups,  I  fear,  were  not  the  bet- 
ter for  the  dignity  of  his  kitchen.  I  think  it  was  an  earl  of 
Gloucester,  who  officiated  as  steward  of  the  household  to  the 
archbishops  of  Canterbury.  Instances  of  the  same  kind  may 
in  some  degree  be  found  in  the  Northumberland  house-book, 
and  other  family  records.  There  was  some  reason  in  an- 
cient necessities,  for  these  ancient   customs.      Protection 
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was  wanted  ;  and  the  domestick  tie,  though  not  the  Ugh* 
tflt^  was  the  closest. 

The  king^s  household  has  not  only  several  strong  traces  of 
this  feudaliij^  but  it  is  formed  also  upon  the  principles  of  a 
hoiy  corporate  i  it  has  its  own  magistrates,  courts,  and  by-laws. 

This  might  be  necessary  in  the  ancient  times,  in  order  to 
have  a  government  ^thin  itself,  capable  of  regulating  the 
wast  and  often  unruly  multitude  which  composed  and  attend- 
ed it.     This   was  the  origin  of  the  ancient  court  called  the 
Green  Clotb^'^om^osed  of  the  marshal,  treasurer,  and  other 
gtezt  officers  of  the  household,  with  certain  clerks.  The  rich 
subjects  of  the  kingdom,  who  had  formerly  the  same  estab- 
lishments (only  on  a  reduced  scale)  have  since  altered  their 
economy ;  and  turned  the  course  of  their  expence  from  the 
xnadntenance  of  vast  establishments  within  their  walls,  to  the 
employment  of  a  great  variety  of  independent  trades  abroad. 
Their  influence  is  lessened  j  but  a  mode  of  accommodation, 
and  a  style  of  splendour,  suited  to  the  manners  of  the  times, 
has  been  increased.     Royalty  itself  has  insensibly  followed  ; 
Qd  the  royal  household  has  been  carried  away  by  the  resist- 
ken  tide  of  manners :  but  with  this  very  material  difference; 
«»arivate  men  have  got  rid  of  the  establishments  along  with 
Ae  reasons  of  them ;  whereas  the  royal  household  has  lost 
A  that  was  stately  and  venerable  in  the  antique  manners, 
irithout  retrenching  any  thing  of  the  cumbrous  charge  of  a 
GotUck  establishment.     It  is  shrunk  into  the  polished  little- 
nes  fd  modem  elegance  and  personal  accommodation ;  it  has 
evaporated  from  the  gross  concrete,  into  an  essence  and  rec- 
tified qpirit  of  expence,  where  you  have  tuns  of  ancient  pomp 
in  a  visd  of  modem  luxury. 

But  when  the  reason  of  old  establishments  is  gone,  it  is 
absurd  to  preserve  nothing  but  the  burthen  of  them.  This  is 
superstitiously  to  embalm  a  carcass  not  worth  an  ounce  of  the 
turns  that  are  used  to  preserve  it.  It  is  to  bum  precious  oils 
in  the  tomb;  it  is  to  offer  meat  and  drink  to  the  dead,^-not 
so  much  an  honour  to  the  deceased,  as  a  disgrace  to  the  sur- 
nvors.  Our  palaces  are  vast  inhospitable  halls.  There  the 
bleak  winds,  there  «  Boreas,  and  Bums,  and  Caurus,  and  Ar- 
gestes  loud,"  howling  through  the  vacant  lobbies,  and  clat-> 
teriog  the  doors  of  deserted  guard-rooiDSi  appal  Oit^  UDA^toi* 
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tion,  and  conjure  up  the  grim  spectres  of  departed  tyiaats*- 
the  Saxon,  the  Norman,  and  the  Dane ;  the  stem  Edwanb 
and  fierce  Henries-^who  stalk  from  desolation  to  detoiatioiiy 
through  the  dreary  vacuity,  and  melancholy  succession  of 
chill  and  comfortless  chambers.  When  this  tumult  subside^ 
a  dead,  and  still  more  frightful  silence  would  reign  in  this 
desert,  if  every  now  and  then  the  tacking  of  hanuners  did 
not  announce,  that  those  constant  attendants  upon  aD  ooorCt 
in  all  ages,  Jobs,  were  still  alive  \  for  whose  sake  alone  it  is* 
that  any  trace  of  ancient  grandeur  *is  suffered  to  remaitt. 
These  palaces  are  a  true  emblem  of  some  governments  ;  the 
inhabitants  are  decayed,  but  the  govemours  and  magi 
still  flourish.  They  put  me  in  mind  of  Old  Sarum,  where 
representatives,  more  in  number  than  the  constituents) 
serve  to  inform  us,  that  this  was  once  a  place  of  trade^ 
sounding  with  « the  busy  hum  of  men,**  though  now 
can  only  trace  the  streets  by  the  colour  of  the  com }  and  i 
sole  manufacture  is  in  members  of  parliament. 

These  old  establishments  were  formed  also  on  a  third  prin* 
ciple,  still  more  adverse  to  the  living  economy  of  the  age* 
They  were  formed,  Sir,  on  the  principle  of  purveyancif  vd 
receipt  in  kind.  In  former  days,  when  the  household  was  vait» 
and  the  supply  scanty  and  precarious^  the  royal  purveyttii 
sallying  forth  from  under  the  Gothick  portcullis,  to  purchas 
provision  with  power  and  prerogative,  instead  of  moncj^ 
brought  home  the  plunder  of  a  hundred  markets,  and  all  ttal 
could  be  seized  from  a  flying  and  hiding  country^  and  iit» 
posited  their  spoil  in  a  hundred  caverns^  widi  each  its  keepA 
There,  every  commodity,  received  in  its  rawest  conditioDi 
went  through  all  the  process  which  fitted  it  for  use»  Ihii 
inconvenient  receipt  produced  an  economy  suited  only  to  it- 
self. It  multiplied  offices  beyond  all  measure  ^  buttery,  pan- 
try, and  all  that  rabble  of  places,  which,  though  profitable  to 
the  holders,  and  expensive  to  the  state,  are  almost  too  meaa 
to  mention. 

All  this  might  be,  and  I  believe  was,  necessary  at  first  |  fior 

it  is  remarkaUe^  that  purveyance^  after  its  regulation  had  been 

the  subject  of  a  long  line  of  statutes  (not  fewer,  I  think,  than 

twenty-six)  was  wholly  taken  away  by  the  twelfth  of  Charles 

tbeSecoud'f  jm  in  the  next  Teas  of  the  same  reign,  it  was 
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(bund  necctaiy  to  revive  it  by  a  special  act  of  parliainent»  for 
the  tike  of  the  kii^s  jouniies*  This,  Sir,  is  curious ;  and 
what  would  hardly  be  expected  in  so  reduced  a  court  as  that 
of  Charles  the  Second,  and  so  improved  a  country  as  England 
might  then  be  thought.  But  so  it  was.  In  our  time,  one 
well  filled  and  well  covered  stage-coach  requires  more  ac- 
commodation  than  a  royal  progress  \  and  every  district^  at  an 
Ikoor's  wamingv  can  supply  an  army. 

I  do  not  say.  Sir,  that  all  these  establishments,  whose  prin- 
ciple is  gone>  have  been  systematically  kept  up  for  influence 
solely :  neglect  had  its  share.    But  this  I  am  sure  of,  that  a 
'^ronsideration  of  influence  has  hindered  any  one  from  attempt- 
ing  to  pull  them  down.     For  the  purposes  of  influence,  and 
Sinr  those  purposes  only,  are  retained  half  at  least  of  the  house- 
liold  establishments.     No  revenue,  no  not  a  royal  revenue, 
can  exist  under  the  accumulated  charge  of  ancient  establish- 
ment, modem  luxury,  and  parliamentary  political  corruption. 

If  therefore  we  aim  at  regulating  this  household,  the  ques- 
lioo  will  be,  whether  we  ought  to  economize  by  (Utail,  or  by 
frincifU  f  The  example  we  have  had  of  the  success  of  an  at- 
tempt to  economiize  by  detail,  and  under  establishments  ad- 
icrse  to  the  attempt,  may  tend  to  decide  this  question. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  majesty's  reign,  lord  Talbot  came 
fee  the  administration  of  a  great  department  in  the  household. 
I  believe  no  man  ever  entered  into  his  majesty^s  service,  or 
into  the  service  of  any  prince,  with  a  more  clear  integrity,  or 
jwkh  more  zeal  and  affection  for  the  interest  of  his  master  \ 
wd  I  must  add,  with  abilities  for  a  still  higher  service.  Econ- 
omy WIS  then  announced  as  a  maxim  of  the  reign.  This  no- 
ble kird,  therefore,  made  several  attempts  towards  a  reform. 
In  the  year  1777,  when  the  king's  civil  list  debts  came  last  to 
be  paid,  be  explained  very  fully  the  success  of  his  undertake 
ing.  He  told  the  house  of  lords,  that  he  had  attempted  to 
reduce  the  charges  of  the  king's  tables,  and  his  kitchen. — 
The  thing,  Sir,  was  not  below  him.  He  knew  that  there  Ls 
■othing  interesting  in  the  concerns  of  men,  whom  we  love 
tnd  honour,  that  is  beneath  our  attention. — <<  Love,"  says 
«iie  of  our  old  poets,  «<  esteems  no  oflice  mean ;"  and  with 
still  .more  spirit,  *^  entire  afi^ection  scorneth  nicer  hands." 
Frugality,  Sir,  is  founded  on  the  principle,  that  aliX  Tvc\i^^ 
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have  limits.  A  royal  hoasehold^  grown  eiiormous»  even  in 
the  meanest  departments,  may  weaken  and  perhaps  destroy 
ali  energy  in  the  highest  offices  oE  the  state.  The  gorging  a 
royal  kitchen  may  stint  and  famish  the  negotiations  of  a 
kingdom.  Therefore  the  object  was  worthy  of  his,  was 
worthy  of  any  man's  attention. 

In  consequence  of  this  noble  lord's  resolution,  (as  he  toU 
the  other  house)  he  reduced  several  tables,  and  put  thepc»« 
tons  entitled  to  them  upon  board  wages,  much  to  their  onm 
satisfaction.  But  unluckily,  subsequent  duties  requiring  coo* 
stant  attendance,  it  was  not  possible  to  prevent  their  being 
fed  where  they  were  employed — and  thus  this  first  st^  t^ 
wards  economy  doubled  the  expence. 

There  was  another  disaster  far  more  doleful  than  thiii   I 

shall  state  it,  as  the  cause  of  that  misfortune  lies  at  the  bot* 

torn  of  almost  all  our  prodigality.    Lord  Talbot  attempted  to 

reform  the.  kitchen ;  but  such,  as  he  well  observed,  is  the 

consequence  of  having  duty  done  by  one  person,  whilst  ax^ 

another  enjoys  the  emoluments,  that  he  found  himself  firost* 

rated  in  all  his  designs.     On  that  rock  his  whole  adventuit 

'split-*His  whole  scheme  of  economy  was  dashed  to  pieces  j 

his  department  became  more  expensive  than  ever ;  — thedw) 

list  debt  accumulated — Why?  It  was  truly  from  a  caai% 

which,  though  perfectly  adequate  to  the  effea,  one  wooi^ 

not  have  instantly  guessed ; — ^It  was  because  the  turnspit  in  ik 

kiag-s  kitchen  was  a  member  of  parliament.*  The  king's  domestidi 

servants  were  all  undone ;  his  tradesmen  remained  unpsu4 

and  became  bankrupt — because  the  turnspit  rfthe  king^s  kiidm 

nsMss  a  member  of  parliaments     His  majesty's  slumbers  were  in* 

temipted,  his  pillow  was  stuffed  with  thorns,  and  his  pftift 

of  mind  entirely  broken — because  the  kin^s  turnspit  fv«/  a 

member  of  parliament.     The  judges  were  unpaid  j  the  justice 

of  the  kingdem  bent  and  gave  way  \  the  foreign  ministen 

remained  inactive  and  unprovided ;  the  system  of  Europe 

was  dissolved ;  the  chain  of  our  alliances  was  broken ;  all 

the  wheek  of  government  at  home  and  abroad  were  stopped 

'--because  the  kin^s  turnspit  was  a  member  of  parliament. 

Such,  Sir,  was  the  situation  of  affairs,  and  such  the  cause 

•  Vide  lord  Talbot's  speech  in  Almon's  Parliamentary  Register,  voL  vii^ 
pi  79,  of  the  proceedings  of  tVie  \oTd%. 
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^  that  situation,  when  his  majesty  came  a  second  time  to 
parUament,  to  desire  the  payment  pf  those  debts  which  the 
employment  of  its  members  in  various  offices,  visible  and  in- 
visible, had  occasioned.     I  believe  that  a  like  hie  will  attend 
every  attempt  at  economy  by  detail,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, and  in  every  department*    A  complex  operose  office 
of  account  and  control,  is,  in  itself,  and  even  if  members  of 
parliament  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  the  most  [nrodigal  of 
all  things.     The  most  audacious  robberies,  or  the  most  subtle 
frauds,  would  never  venture  upon  such  a  waste,  as  an  over- 
crareful,  detailed  guard  against  them  will  infallibly  produce* 
In  our  establishments,  we  frequently  see  an  office  of  account, 
of  an  hundred  pounds  a  year  expence,  and  another  office  of 
^n  equal  expence,  to  control  that  office,  and  the  whole  upon 
^  matter  that  is  not  worth  twenty  shillings. 

To  avoid,  therefore,  this  minute  care  which  produces  the 
consequences  of  the  most  extensive  neglect,  and  to  oblige 
members  of  parliament  to  attend  to  publick  cares,  and  not  to 
the  servile  offices  of  domestick  management,  I  propose.  Sir, 
to  economize  by  pri/rciple,  that  is,  I  propose  to  put  a£&irs  into 
that  train  which  experience  points  out  as  the  most  effectual, 
from  the  nature  of  things,  and  from  the  constitution  of  the 
hnman  mind.  In  all  dealings  where  it  is  possible,  the  prin- 
ciples of  radical  economy  prescribe  three  things;  first,  under- 
taking by  the  great;  secondly,  engaging  with  persons  of  skill 
in  the  subject  matter;  thirdly,  engaging  with  those  who  shall 
have  an  immediate  and  direct  interest  in  the  proper  execu- 
tion of  the  business. 

To  avoid  fritterring  and  crumbling  down  the  attention 
by  a  blind  unsystematick  observance  of  every  trifle,  it  ha!: 
ever  been  found  the  best  way  to  do  all  things  which  an; 
great  in  the  total  amount,  and  minute  in  the  componeni 
parts,  by  a  genera/  contract.  The  principles  of  trade  have 
so  pervaded  every  species  of  dealing,  from  theliighest  to  th-c 
lowest  objects  ;  all  transactions  are  got  so  much  into  sys- 
tem, that  we  may,  at  a  moment's  warning,  and  to  a  farthing 
Value,  be  informed  at  what  rate  any  service  may  be  supplied. 
No  dealing  is  exempt  from  the  possibility  of  fraud.  But  by 
a  contract  on  a  matter  certain,  you  have  this  advantage-^ 
you  are  sure  to  know  the  utoiast  rxtrfrt  of  the  fraud  to  which 
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you  are  subject.  By  a  contract  with  a  person  in  hh  ovm 
trade,  you  are  sure  you  shall  not  sufier  by  want  of  stilt.  B^ 
a  short  contract  you  are  sure  of  making  it  the  interest  of  the 
contractor  to  exert  that  skill  for  the  satisfaction  of  ins  em^ 
ployers. 

I  mean  to  derogate  nothing  from  the  diligence  or  integri- 
ty of  the  present,  or  of  any  former  board  of  greeo-clotlu 
But  what  skill  can  members  of  pariiament  obtain  in  that  low 
kind  of  province  ?  What  pleasure  can  they  have  in  tbeeie* 
cution  of  that  kind  of  duty  ?  And  if  they  should  neglect  ttt 
how  does  it  afiect  their  interest,  when  we  know  that  it  b 
their  vote  in  parliament,  and  not  their  diligence  in  cook/ery 
or  catering,  that  recommends  them  to  their  office,  or  keept 
them  in  it  ? 

I  therefore  propose,  that  the  king^s  tables  (to  whatever 
number  of  tables,  or  covers  to  each,  he  shall  think  proper  to 
command)  should  be  classed  by  the  steward  of  the  house- 
hold, and  should  be  contracted  for,  according  to  their  rank, 

by  the  head  or  cover  ;•— that  the  estimate  and  circumstance 
of  the  contract  should  be  carried  to  the  treasury  to  be  a^* 

proved  ;    and  that  its  faithful  and  satis&ctory  performance 
should  be  reported  there  previous  to  any  payment ;  that 
there,  and  there  only,  should  the  payment  be  made.     I  pro- 
pose, that  men  should  be  contracted  with  only  in  their  prop- 
er trade;  and  that  no  member  of  parliament  should  be  qh 
pable  of  such  contract.     By  this  plan,  almost  all  the  infinitt 
offices  under  the  lord  steward  may  be  spared ;  to  the  extreme 
simplification,  and  to  the  far  better  execution  of  every  one  of 
his  functions.    The  king  of  Prussia  is  so  served.     He  is  a 
great  and  eminent  (though  indeed  a  very  rare)  instance  of 
the  possibility  of  uniting  in  a  mind  of  vigour  and  compass, 
an  attention  to  minute  objects,  with  the  largest  views,  and 
the  most  complicated  plans.     His  tables  are  sensed  by  con- 
tract, and  by  the  head.     Let  me  say,  that  no  prince  can  be 
ashamed  to  imitate  the  king  of  Prussia  ;  and  particularly  to 
learn  in  his  school,  when  the  problem  is — *<  The  best  mao- 
ner  of  recconiling  the  state  of  a  court  with  the  support   of 
war  ?•*  Other  courts,  I  understand,  have  followed  him  with 
effect,  and  to  their  satisfaction. 
The  same  clue  of  principle  leads  us  through  the  labyrinth 


^  the  other  departments.  YflMf  l%r;  is  ckct e  16  thif  cdBce 
^ih9 grmt  mMritAi  (wbieh  his  the  care  ofthe  king^s fiiridh 
tore)  that  may  not  be  executed  by  the  lofi  itttrntn^hin  iha^ 
s^f  He  has  an  honcmrable  appointment ;  be  has  time  suf- 
ficient to  attend  to  the  duty  }  and  he  has  the  Vice  chamber^ 
lain  to  assist  him.  Why  shoukl  not  he  deal  abo  by  contracr» 
Ibr  aU  things  belonging  to  this  office^  and  carry  his  estimates 
Arst,  and  his  report  of  the  execution  in  its  proper  time^  for 
payment,  directly  to  the  board  of  treasury  kself  ^  By  a  sinv 
pie  operation  (containing  iiV  it  a  treble  contrel)  the  expehces 
•f  a  department,  which  hi  naked  wsdls,  or  wafis  hung  with 
cobwebHi,  has  in  a  few  ye^rs^  cost  the  crown  150,000/  may  at 
length  hope  fcvr  regulation.  Bnt,  Sir,  the  office  and  its  busi- 
ness are  at  variance.  As  it  stands,  it  serves  not  to  furnish 
the  palace  with  its  hangings,,  but  the  parliament  with  its  de- 
pendent members. 

To  what  end.  Sir,,  does  the  office  of  rtmawug  wardt^ 
serve  at  all  ?  Why  should  zjewei  ofilct  exist  fimr  die  sole  purw 
pose  of  taxing  the  king's  gifts  of  plate  i  Its  object  fiiUs  nat« 
urally  within  the  ebamherknfif  province  \  and  ought  to  be 
under  his  care  and  inspectioa  wkhont  any  fecb  Why  shoold 
an  office  of  the  rvkx  existi  when  that  of  gro9m  oftift  st9le  h  a 
sinecure,  and  that  this  is  a  proper  object  of  his  department  ? 

All  these  incumbrances^  which  are  themselves  nuisancea, 
produce  other  incumbrances,  and  other  nuisances.  For  the 
payment  of  these  useless  estaUishments>  there  are  no  les$ 
than  ibree  useless  treasurers  i  two  to  hold  a  purse,,  and  one  to 
pby  with  a  stick.  The  treasurer  of  the  household  is  a  mere 
nanae.  The  cofferer,  and  the  treasurer  of  the  chamber  re- 
ceive and  pay  great  sums,  which  k  is  not  at  all  necessary 
ibey.  should  cither  receive  or  pay.  All  the  proper  officers^ 
servanti^and  tradesmen,  may  be  inroUed  in  their  several  de- 
partments, and  paid  in  proper  classes  and  times  with  grea? 

simplicity  and  order,  at  the  exchequer,  and  b)i  direction  from 
the  treasury. 

The  &Mrif  ^«M)ri(/,  which  in  the  seven  years  preceding  1777, 

has  eost  towards  400,000/.  *,*  and  (if  I  recollect  rightly)  has 

aM  cost  less  in  proportion  from  the  begimitng  of  the.reigti) 

'  Af«r8  exactly  378»616/.  lOi.  I^dr 
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is  under  the  very  same  description  of  all  the  other  iil-coiw 
trived  establishments,  and  calls  for  the  very  same  reform. 
We  are  to  seekfcnr  the  visible  signs  of  all  ithis  expence.-— . 
For  all  this  expence,  we  do  not  see  a  building  of  the  size 
and  importance  of  a  pigeon-house.  Buckingham-house  was 
reprised  by  a  bargain  with  the  publick  for  one  huudred 
thousand  pounds  ;— and  the  small  house  at  Windsor  has 
"been,  if  I  mistake  not,  undertaken  since  that  account  was 
brought  before  us.  The  good  works  of  that  board  of  worlMf 
are  a^  carefully  concealed  as  other  good  works  ought  to  be  ; 
they  are  perfectly  invisible.  But  though  it  b  the  perfection 
of  charity  to  be  concealed,  it  is.  Sir,  the  property  and  glory, 
of  magnificence,  to  appear  and  stand  forward  to  the  eye. 

That  board,  which  ought  to  be  a  concern  of  builders,  and 
such  like,  and  of  none  else,  is  turned  into  a  junto  of  meoik 
bers  of  parliament.  That  office  too  has  a  treasury^  and  1 
paymaster  of  its  own  ;  and  lest  the  arduous  affairs  of  that 
important  exchequer  should  be  too  fatiguing,  that  paymaster 
has  a  deputy  to  partake  his  profits,  and  relieve  his  cares.  I 
do  not  believe,  that  either  now  or  in  former  times,  the  chief 
managers  of  that  board  have  made  any  profit  of  its  abuse.  It 
is,  however,  no  good  reason  that  an  abusive  establishment 
should  subsist,  because  it  b  of  as  little  private  as  of  publick 
advantage.  But  this  establishment  has  the  grand  radicd 
fault,  the  original  sin,  that  pervades  and  perverts  all  our  e»* 
tablishments  ; — the  apparatus  is  not  fitted  to  the  object^  nor 
the  workmen  to  the  work.  Expences  are  incurred  on  the 
private  opinion  of  an  inferiour  establishment,  without  ooop 
suiting  the  principal  \  who  can  alone  determine  the  propor* 
tion  which  it  ought  to  bear  to  the  other  establishments  of* 
the  state,  in  the  order  of  their  relative  importance. 

I  propose,  therefore,  along  with  the  rest,  to  pull  down  this 
whole  ill-contrived  scaffolding,  which  obstructs,  rather  than 
forwards  our  publick  wcfrks  \  to  take  away  its  treasury ;  to 
put  the  whole  into  the  hands  of  a  real  builder,  who  shall  not 
be  a  member  of  parliament  ;  and  to  oblige  him  by  a  previ« 
ous  estimate  and  final  payment,  to  appear  twice  at  the  treat* 
ury  before  the  publick  can  be  loaded.  The  king's  gardens 
are  to  come  under  a  similar  regulation. 

The  mittt^  though  not  a  department  of  the  household,  has 
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the  same  vices.  It  b  a  great  expence  to  the  nation,  cluefly 
for  the  sake  of  members  of  parliament.  It  has  its  officers  of 
parade  and  dignity,  it  has  its  treasury  too.  It  is  a  sort  of 
corporate  body  ;  and  formerly  was  a  body  of  great  impor* 
tance  ;  as  much  so  on  the  then  scale  of  things,  and  the  then 
order  of  business,  as  the  bank  is  at  this  day.  It  was  the  great 
centre  of  money  transactions  and  remittances  for  our  own, 
and  for  other  nations  ;  until  king  Charles  the  First,  among 
other  arbitrary  projects,  dictated  by  despotick  necessity,  made 
it  withhold  the  money  that  lay  there  for  remittance.  That 
blow  (and  happily  too)  the  mint  never  recovered.  Now  it 
is  no  bank  ;  no  remittance-shop.  The  mint.  Sir,  is  a  manu^ 
facture,  2nd  it  is  nothing  else ;  and  it  ought  to  be  undertaken 
upon  the  principles  of  a  manufacture  ;  that  is,  for  the  best 
and  cheapest  execution,  by  a  contract  upon  proper  securities, 
and  under  proper  regulations. 

The  artillery  is  a  far  greater  object  ;  it  is  a  military  con- 
cern ;  but  having  an  affinity  and  kindred  in  its  defects  with 
the  establishments  I  am  now  speaking  of,  I  think  it  best  to 
speak  of  it  along  with  them.  It  is,  I  conceive,  an  establish- 
ment not  well  suited  to  its  martial,  though  exceedingly  well 
calculated  for  its  parliamentary  purposes. — Here  there  is  a 
treasury f  as  in  all  the  other  inferiour  departments  of  govern- 
ment. Here  the  military  is  subordinate  to  the  civil,  and  the 
naval  confounded  with  the  land  service.  The  object  indeed 
is  much  the  same  in  both.  But  when  the  detail  is  examin« 
ed,  it  will  be  found  that  they  had  better  be  separated.  For 
a  reform  of  this  office,  I  propose  to  restore  things  to  what 
(all  considerations  taken  together)  is  their  natural  order ;  to 
restore  them  to  their  just  proportion,  and  to  their  just  distri- 
bution. I  propose,  in  this  military  concern,  to  render  the 
civil  subordinate  to  the  military  ;  and  this  will  annihilate  the 
greatest  part  of  the  expence,  and  all  the  influence  belonging 
to  the  office.  I  propose  to  send  the  military  branch  to  the 
army,  and  the  naval  to  the  admiralty  :  and  I  intend  to  per- 
fect and  accomplish  the  whole  detail  (where  it  becomes  to6 
minute  and  complicated  for  legislature,  and  requires  exact, 
official,  military,  and  mechanical  knowledge)  by  a  commis- 
sion of  competent  officers  in  both  departments.  I  propose 
to  execute  by  contract,  what  by  contract  can  be  executed ; 
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and  to  brings  as  much  as  po8fiibl^»  all  estimates  to  be  pr€ri>- 
0USI7  2^pproYed«  and  finally  to  be  paid  by  the  treasury. 

Thus,  by  following  the  coiuve  of  nature^  and  not  the  pur* 
|M3ses  of  politicks^  or  the  accumulated  patchwork  of  occasion- 
al accommodationi  this  vast  expensive  department  may  bt 
methodized^  its  service  proportioned  to  its  necessities  and 
its  payments  sul]^ected  to  the  inspection  of  the  superiour  muio 
ister  of  finance  ;  who  is  to  judge  of  it  on  the  result  of  tbe 
total  collective  exigencies  of  the  state.  This  last  is  a  ragg- 
ing principle  through  my  whole  plan  ^  and  it  is  a  prinqpk 
which  I  hope  may  hereafter  be  applied  to  other  plans. 

By  these  regulation?  taken  together — ^besides  the  time 
subordinate  treasuries  in  the  lesser  principalities,  five  ollMr 
subordinate  treasuries  are  suppressed.  There  is  taken  vof 
the  whole  establishment  rf  detail  in  the  household  \  the  tmh 
urer  ;->-the  comptroller  (for  a  comptroller  is  hardly  necesnff 
where  there  is  no  treasurer)  the  cofferer  of  the  household  ^-^^hit 
treasurer  of  the  chamber  ; — the  maiter  tf  the  household, — the 
whole  board  of  green  cloth ; — ^and  a  vast  number  of  subordinate 
offices  in  th^  department  of  the  steward  of  the  household ^^ 
the  whole  establishment  of  the  great  wardrobe ;-— the  remomug 
wardrobe; — iht jewel  office ; — ^the  robes; — ^the  board  if  worhr^ 
almost  the  whole  charge  of  the  civil  branch  of  the  board  rford' 
nance  are  taken  away.  AU  these  arrangements  togethorvill 
be  found  to  relieve  the  nation  from  a  vast  weight  of  infln- 
ence,  without  distressing,  but  rather  by  forwarding  eveiy 
publick  service.  When  something  of  this  kind  is  donCf  thea 
the  publick  may  begin  to  breathe.  Under  other  gotem- 
ments,  a  question  of  expence  is  only  a  question  of  economy  1 
and  it  is  nothing  more ;  with  us  in  every  question  of  ezp 
pence,  there  is  always  a  mixture  of  constitutional  oonsid* 
crations. 

It  is.  Sir,  because  I  wish  to  keep  this  business  of  snbordi- 
nate  treasuries  as  much  as  I  can  together,  that  I  brought  the 
ordnancenffice  before  you,  though  it  is  properly  a  military  de* 
partment  For  the  same  reason  I  will  now  trouble  you  with 
my  thoughts  and  propositions  upon  two  of  the  greatest  under 
treasuries^  I  mean  the  office  o( paymaster  of  the  land  forces^  <x 
treasurer  of  the  army  ;  and  that  of  the  treasurer  of  the  navy. 
The  former  of  these  has  long  been  a  ^reat  object  of  publick 
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Mispicioa  and  unetsitteis.  £avy  too  his  bid  kt  shoe  in  tfar 
oUoqtij  which  is  cast  upon  this  office.  But  I  am  sure  thit  it 
has  ao  share  at  all  ia  the  xcflcctions  I  ^haU  make  upoo  ky  or 
in  the  refbnnations  that  I  shall  propose.  I  do  not  grudge  to 
the  honourable  gentleman  who  at  present  holds  the  office, 
any  of  the  effects  of  his  talents^  hb  merit  or  his  fortune. 
He  is  sespect^ie  in  idi  these  particulars.  I  ibUow  the  con*- 
ititvtion  of  the  office  without  persecuting  its  liolder.  It  is 
necessary  in  all  matters  of  publick  complaint,  wlitere  men  fre* 
quently  feel  right  and  argue  wrong,  to  separate  pr^udice 
from  reason ;  and  to  be  very  sure,  in  attempting  the  redress 
of  a  grievance^  that  we  hk  upon  its  real  seat,  and  its  true 
nature.  Where  there  is  an  abuse  in  office,  the  6rst  thing 
that  occurs  in  lieat  is  to  oensure  the  officer.  Our  natural  dis- 
Ipoaitton  leads  all  our  inquiries  rather  to  persons  than  to 
things.  But  this  prejudice  is  to  be  corrected  by  maturer 
thinking. 

Sir,  the  profits  of  the  pmj'office  (as  an  office)  are  not  too 
greatf  in  my  opinion,  for  iu  dudes,  and  for  the  rank  of  the 
person  who  has  generally  Iteld  it.  He  has  been  generally  a 
person  of  the  highest  rank ;  that  is  to  say,  a  person  of  emi- 
nence and  consideration  in  this  house.  The  great  and  the 
invidious  profiu  of  the  pay*-office  are  finom  the  bankmthax  is 
held  in  it.  According  to  the  present  course  of  the  office,  and 
according  to  the  present  mode  of  accounting  there,  this  hank 
must  necessarily  exist  somewhere.  Money  is  a  productive 
thing  ;  and  whtn  the  usnal  tkase  of  ks  demand  can  be  toler*- 
ably  calculated,  it  may,  with  prudence,  be  safely  laid  out  to 
the  profit  of  the  holder.  It  is  on  this  calculation  that  the 
business  of  bankmg  proceeds.  But  no  profit  can  be  derived 
from  the  use  of  money^  which  does  not  make  it  the  imcres: 
of  the  holder  to  delay  his  account.  The  process  of  the  ex- 
chequer colludes  with  this  interest.  Is  this  collusion  from 
its  want  of  rigour  and  strictness,  and  great  regularity  of  form  f 
The  reverse  is  true.  They  have  in  the  exchequer  brought 
rigour  and  formalism  to  their  ultimate  perfection.  The  pro- 
cess against  accountants  is  so  rigorous,  and  in  a  manner  so 
unjusc,  that  correctives  must,  from  time  to  time,  be  appliec) 
to  it.  These  correctives  being  discretionary,  upon  the  case, 
and  generally  remitted  by  the  barons  to  the  lords  of  the  treus- 
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ury^  as  the  best  judges  of  the  reasons  for  respite^  hearings  an 
had ;  delays  are  produced ;  and  thus  the  extreme  of  rigour 
in  office  (as  usual  in  all  human  affairs)  leads  to  the  extreme 
of  laxity.  What  with  the  interested  delay  of  the  officer} 
the  ill-conceived  exactness  of  the  court ;  the  applications  for 
dispensations  from  that  exactness ;  the  revival  of  rigorous 
procesSf  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  ^  and  the  new  rig* 
ours  producing  new  applications,  and  new  enlargements  of 
time,  such  delays  happen  in  the  publick  accounts,  that  they 
can  scarcely  ever  be  closed. 

Besides,  Sir,  they  have  a  rule  in  the  exchequer,  which,  I 
believe,  they  have  founded  upon  a  very  ancient  statute,  that 
of  the  51st  of  Henry  III.  by  which  it  is  provided,  «Tbat 
when  a  sheriff  or  bailiff  hath  began  his  account,  none  ocbv 
shall  be  received  to  account  until  he  that  was  first  appointed 
hath  clearly  accounted,  and  that  the  sum  has  been  receivedV 
Whether  this  clause  of  that  statute  be  the  ground  of  that  ab- 
surd practice,  I  am  not  quite  able  to  ascertain.  But  it  has 
very  generally  prevailed,  though  I  am  told  that  of  late  the^ 
have  began  to  relax  from  it.  In  consequence  of  forms  ad- 
verse to  substantial  account,  we  have  a  long  succession  of  pay* 
masters  and  their  representatives,  who  have  never  been  ad- 
mitted^o  account,  although  perfectly  ready  to  do  so. 

As  the  extent  of  our  wars  has  scattered  the  accountants 
under  the  paymaster  into  every  part  of  the  globe,  the  grand 
and  sure  paymaster,  Death,  in  all  his  shapes,  calls  these  ac- 
countants to  another  reckoning.  Death,  indeed,  domineers 
over  every  thing,  but  the  forms  of  the  exchequer.  Over  these 
he  has  no  power.  They  are  impassive  and  immortaL  The 
audit  of  the  exchequer,  more  severe  than  the  audit  to  which 
the  accountants  are  gone,  demands  proofs  which  in  the  na- 
ture of  things  are  difficult,  sometimes  impossible  to  be  had. 
In  this  respect  too,  rigour,  as  usual,  defeats  itself.  Then,  the 
exchequer  never  gives  a  particular  receipt,  or  clears  a  man  of 
his  account,  as  far  as  it  goes.  A  final  acquittance,  (or  a  fW- 
rfttx,  as  they  term  it)  is  scarcely  ever  to  be  obtained.  Ter- 
rours  and  ghosts  of  unlaid  accountants,  haunt  the  houses  of 

•  Et  quant  viscount  ou  bailiff  ait  commence  de  accompter,  nul  autre  t^ 
seit  reKCu  dc  acconter  tanque  Ic  primer  que  soit  asui  eit  peraccompte,  et  que 
la  somme  toit  rcsceu,  StaL  5.  ann.  dom.  1 266. 
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chddren  from  generation  to  generation*  Families)  in 
mrse  of  successioni  fall  into  minorities ;  the  inheritance 
i  into  the  hands  of  females  ;  and  very  perplexed  affairs 
ten  delivered  over  into  the  hand$  of  negligent  guard!* 
id  faithless  stewards.  So  that  the  demand  remains^ 
the  advantage  of  the  money  is  gone»  if  ever  any  ad- 
;e  at  all  has  been  made  of  it.  This  is  a  cause  of  infin« 
tress  to  families  \  and  becomes  a  source  of  influence  to 
:ent5  that  can  scarcely  be  imagined,  but  by  those  who 
:aken  some  pains  to  trace  it.  The  mildness  of  govern- 
in  the  employment  of  useless  and  dangerous  powers, 
hes  no  reason  for  their  continuance, 
things  stand,  can  you  in  justice  (except  perhaps  in  that 
perfect  kind  of  justice  which  has  obtained,  by  its  merits, 
le  of  its  opposite  vice*)  insist  that  any  man  should,  by 
lurse  of  his  office,  keep  a  bank  from  whence  he  is  to 
I  no  advantage  ?  That  a  man  should  be  subject  to  de- 
( below,  and  be  in  a  manner  refused  an  acquittance 
;  that  he  should  transmit  an  original  sin,  and  inherit* 
f  vexation  to  his  posterity,  without  a  power  of  compen- 
himself  in  some  way  or  other,  for  so  perilous  a  situa- 
We  know,  that  if  the  paymaster  should  deny  himself 
ivantagcs  of  his  bank,  the  publick,  as  things  stand,  is 
e  richer  for  it  by  a  single  shilling.  This  I  thought  it  ne- 
y  to  say,  as  to  the  offensive  magnitude  of  the  profits  of 
ffice ;  that  we  may  proceed  in  reformation,  on  the  prin* 
of  reason,  and  not  on  the  feelings  of  envy. 
e  treasurer  of  the  navy  is,  mutatis  mutandis^  in  the  same 
nstances.  Indeed  all  accountants  are.  Instead  of  the 
It  mode,  which  is  troublesome  to  the  officer  and  un- 
able to  the  publick,  I  propose  to  substitute  something 
effectual  than  rigour,  which  is  the  worst  exactor  ijfi  the 
.  I  mean  to  remove  the  very  temptations  to  delay ;  to 
ate  the  account ;  and  to  transfer  this  bank,  now  of  pri- 
molument,  to  the  publick.  The  crown  will  suffer  no 
;  at  least  from  the  pay-offices ;  and  its  terrours  will  no 
'  reign  over  the  families  of  those  who  hold,  or  have 
hem.  I  propose  that  these  offices  should  be  no  longer 
or  treasuriesy  but  mere  offices  of  administration,^-\  pro^ 

*  Sommum  jm  suinmx  injurlii. 
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pose,  firsts  that  the  present  paymaster  and  the  treasurer  of 
the  navy,  should  carry  into  the  excbeqaeri  the  whole  body 
of  the  vouchers  for  what  they  have  paid  over  to  the  deputy 
paymasters,  to  regimental  agents,  or  to  any  of  those  to  whoa 
they  have  and  ought  to  have  paid  money.     I  propose  that 
those  vouchers  shall  be  admitted  as  actual  payments  in  dwir 
accounts ;  and  that  the  persons  to  whom  the  money  has  beM 
paid,  shall  then  stand  charged  in  the  exchequer  in  their  place. 
After  thb  process,  they  shaU  be  debited  or  charged  fbrnodh 
ing  but  the  money-balance  that  remains  in  their  hands. 

I  am  conscious.  Sir,  that  if  this  balance  (which  they  coM 
not  expect  to  be  so  suddenly  demanded  by  any  usual  proceaflf 
the  exchequer)  should  now  be  exacted  all  at  once, not  only  tkeir 
ruin,  but  a  ruin  of  others  to  an  extent  which  I  do  not  like 
to  think  of,  but  which  I  can  well  conceive,  and  which  yoo 
may  well  conceive,  might  be  the  counsequence.     I  toM  ymiy 
Sir,  when  I  promised  before  the  holy-days  to  bring  in  thi» 
plan,  that  I  never  would  sufier  any  man  or  description  of 
men^to  %uSer  from  errours  that  naturally  have  grown  out  o# 
the  abusive  constitution  of  those  offices  which  I  propose  t9 
regulate.     If  I  cannot  reform  with  equity,  I  will  not  refont 
at  all. 

For  the  regulation  of  past  accounts,  i  shall  therefore  jto^ 
pose  such  a  mode,  as  men,  temperate  and  prudent,  make  W0 
of  in  the  management  of  their  private  afBibrs,  when  their ««* 
counts  are  various,  perplexed,  and  of  long  standing.    I  woriJ^ 
therefore,  after  their  example,  divide  the  publick  debts  batP 
three  sorts ;  good ;  bad ;  and  doubtful.  In  looking  over  the 
publick  accounts,  I  should  never  dream  of  the  blind  mode  of 
the  exchequer,  which  regards  things  in  the  abstract,  ancf 
knows  no  difference  in  the  quality  of  its  debts,  or  the  circum-* 
stances  of  its  debtors.     By  this  means,  it  fatigues  itself;  iC 
vexes  others  ;  it  often  crushes  the  poor ;   it  lets  escape  th^* 
rich;    or  in   a   fit   of  mercy   or  carelessness,   declines  al8- 
means  of  recovering  its  just  demands.     Content  with  th 
eternity  of  its  claims,  it  enjoys  its  epicurean  divinity  with 
icurean  languor.     But  it  is  proper  that  all  sorts  of  account 
should  be  closed  some  time  or  other — by  payment ;  by  coOk 
position  ;  or  by  oblivion.     Expedit  retpuUiae  ut  sit  finis  HHi 
ConstaDt]j  taking  along  with  me,  that  an  extreme  rigour 
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9  arm  every  thing  against  it,  and  at  length  to  relax  into 
ne  neglect,  I  propose^  Sir,  that  even  the  best,  soundest, 
le  most  recent  debts,  should  be  put  into  instalments,  for 
utual  benefit  of  the  accountant  and  the  publick. 
[iroportion,  however,  as  I  am  tender  of  the  past,  I 

be  provident  of  the  future.  All  money  that  was  for- 

imprested  to  the  two  great  pay^jficesy  I  would  have  im- 
d  in  future  to  the  bank  of  England.  These  offices  should 
are,  receive  no  more  tlvan  cash  sufficient  for  small  pay- 
;.  Their  other  payments  ought  to  be  made  by  drafts 
s  bank  expressing  the  service.  A  checque  account  from 
DfEces,  «'of  drafts  and  receipts,  should  be  annually  made 
the  exchequer,  charging  the  bank  in  the  account,  with 
fih-balance,  but  not  demanding  the  payment  until  there 
drder  from  the  treasury,  in  consequence  of  a  vote  of 
ment. 

I  did  not,  Sir,  deny  to  the  paymaster  the  natural  profits 
\  bank  that  was  in  his  hands,  so  neither  would  I  to  the 
of  England.     A  share  of  that  profit  might  be  derived 

publick  in  various  ways.  My  favourite  mode  is  this  } 
in  compensation  for  the  use  of  this  money,  the  bank 
ake  upon  themselves,  first  the  charge  of  the  tnint ;  to 

they  are  already,  by  their  charter,  obliged  to  bring  in 
t  deal  of  bullion  annually  to  be  coined. 
:he  next  place,  I  mean  that  they  should  take  upon 
elves  the  charge  of  remittances  to  our  troops  abroad.  This 
lecies  of  dealing  from  which,  by  the  same  charter,  they 
K  debarred.  One  and  a  quarter  per  cent,  will  be  saved 
tly  thereby  to  the  publick,  on  very  large  sums  of  mon- 
This  will  be  at  once  a  matter  of  economy,  and  a  con* 
Ue  reduction  of  influence,  by  taking  away  a  private 
ict  of  an  expensive  nature.  If  the  bank,  which  is  a 
corporation,  and  of  course  receives  the  least  profits  from 
loney  in  their  custody,  should  of  itself  refuse,  or  be  per- 
d  to  refuse  this  offer  upon  those  terms,  I  can  speak  with 

confidence,  that  one  at  least,  if  not  both  parts  of  the 
ion  would  be  received,  and  gratefully  received,  by  sev- 
ankers  of  eminence.  There  is  no  banker  who  will  not 
least  as  good  security  as  any  paymaster  of  the  forces,  or 
•easurer  of  the  navy,  that  have  ever  been  b^uket%  to  \\xe 
..  11.  A  A 
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publick :  as  rich  at  least  as  my  lord  Chatham,  or  my  lord 
Holland,  or  either  of  the  honourable  gentlemen  who  noir~ 
hold  the  offices,  were  at  the  time  they  entered  into  them; 
as  ever  the  whole  establishment  of  the  rnhit  has  been  at  an^ 
period. 

These,  Sir,  are  the  outlines  of  the  plan  I  mean  to  folh 
in  suppressing  these  two  large  subordinate  treasuries.     I  ooim^ 
come  to  another  subordinate  treasury  ;  I  mean,  that,  of  th^s 
paymaster  of  the  pensions :  for  which  purpose  I  re-enter  tl^^^ 
limits  of  the  civil  establishment — ^1  departed  from  those  lii 
its  in  pursuit  of  a  principle;  and  following  the  same  game 
its  doubles,  I  am  brought  into  those  limits  again.  That 
ury,  and  that  office,  I  mean  to  take  away  y  and  to  transfWer 
the  payment  of  every  name,  mode,  and  denomination  of  pen— 
sions,  to  the  exchequer.    The  present  course  of  diversifying' 
the  same  object,  can  answer  no  good  purpose ;  whatever  its 
use  may  be  to  purposes  of  another  kind.     There  are  also 
other  lists  of  pensions ;  and  I  mean  that  they  should  all  h^ 
hereafter  paid  at  one  and  the  same  place.    The  whole  of  th^ 
new  consolidated  list  I  mean  to  reduce  to  60,000/.  a  year^ 
which  sum  I  intend  it  shall  never  exceed.     I  think  that  snos 
will  fully  answer  as  a  reward  for  all  real  merit,  and  a  provii^ 
ion  for  all  real  publick  charity  that  is  ever  like  to  be  placed 
upon  the  list.  If  any  merit  of  an  extraordinary  nature  shoukS^ 
emerge,  before  that  reduction  is  completed,  I  have  left  i^ 
open  for  an  address  of  either  house  of  parliament  to  provide 
for  the  case.     To  all  other  demands,  it  must  be  answ( 
with  regret  but  with  firmness,  "  the  publick  is  poor." 

I  do  not  propose,  as  I  told  you  before  Christmas,  to  tak< 
away  any  pension.  I  know,  that  the  publick  seem  to  call  fc 
a  reduction  of  such  of  them  as  shall  appear  unmerited, 
a  censorial  act,  and  punishment  of  an  abuse,  it  might  answc 
some  purpose.  But  this  can  make  no  part  of  my  plan.  I  mt 
to  proceed  by  bill ;  and  I  cannot  stop  for  such  an  inquiry, 
know  some  gentlemen  may  blame  me.  It  is  with  great  sul 
mission  to  better  judgments  that  I  recommend  it  to  consic 
eration  ;  that  a  critical  retrospective  examination  of  the  pei 
sion  list,  upon  the  principle  of  merit,  can  never  serve  for  ncm  "^ 
basis. — It  cannot  answer,  according  to  my  plan,  any  effectu  ^^ 
purpose  of  economy,  or  of  future  permanent  refbrmatiotf^^*' 
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rhe  process  in  any  way  will  be  entangled  and  difficult  -,  and 
it  will  be  infinitely  slow  :  there  is  a  danger  that  if  we  turn  our 
line  of  march,  now  directed  towards  the  grand  object,  into 
ihis  more  laborious  than  useful  detail  of  operations,  we  shall 
lever  arrive  at  our  end. 

The  king,  Sir,  has  been  by  the  constitution  appointed  sole 
udge  of  the  merit  for  which  a  pension  is  to  be  given.  We 
uve  a  right  undoubtedly,  to  canvass  this,  as  we  have  to  can- 
vass every  act  of  government.  But  there  is  a  material  dif- 
ference between  an  office  to  be  reformed,  and  a  pension  tak- 
*n  away  for  demerit.  In  the  former  case,  no  charge  is  im* 
>lied  against  the  holder  $  in  the  latter,  his  character  is  slur- 
'ed,  as  well  as  his  lawful  emolument  affected.  The  former 
irocess  is  against  the  thing ;  the  second  against  the  person. 
The  pensioner  certainly,  if  he  pleases,  has  a  right  to  stand  on 
lis  own  defence  \  to  plead  his  possession  ;  and  to  bottom  his 
itie  in  the  competency  of  the  crown  to  give  him  what  he 
lolds.  Possessed,  and  on  the  defensive  as  he  is,  he  will  not 
)e  obliged  to  prove  his  special  merit,  in  order  to  justify  the 
ct  of  legal  discretion,  now  turned  into  his  property,  accord- 
ng  to  his  tenure.  The  very  act,  he  will  contend,  is  a  legal 
yresumption,  and  an  implication  of  his  merit.  If  this  be  so, 
rom  the  natural  force  of  all  legal  presumption,  he  would  put 
is  to  the  difficult  proof,  that  he  has  no  merit  at  all.  But 
)ther  questions  would  arise  in  the  course  of  such  an  inquiry  *, 
liat  is,  questions  of  the  merit  when  weighed  against  the 
proportion  of  the  reward  ;  then  the  difficulty  will  be  much 
rreater. 

The  difficulty  will  not,  Sir,  I  am  afraid,  be  much  less,  if 
we  pass  to  the  person  really  guilty,  in  the  question  of  an  un- 
nerited  pension  ;  the  minister  himself.  I  admit  that  when 
ailed  to  account  for  the  execution  of  a  trust,  he  might  fairly 
K>  obliged  to  prove  the  affirmative  ;  and  to  state  the  merit 
or  which  the  pension  is  given  i  though  on  the  pensioner 
limself,  such  a  process  would  be  hard.  If  in  this  examina- 
ion  we  proceed  methodically,  and  so  as  to  avoid  all  suspi- 
:ion  of  partiality  and  prejudice,  we  must  take  the  pensions  in 
irder  of  time,  or  merely  alphabetically.  The  very  first  pen- 
ion  to  which  we  come,  in  either  of  these  ways,  may  appear 
he  most  grossly  unmerited  of  any.    But  the  minister  may 
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^ery  possibly  shew,  that  he  knows  nothing  of  the  jetting  oil 
thb  pension — ^that  it  was  prior  in  time  to  his  administratioa 
—that  the  minister  who  laid  it  on,  is  dead  ;  and  then  we  are 
thrown  back  upon  the  pensioner  himself,  and  plunged  into 
all  our  former  difficulties.  Abuses,  and  gross  ones,  I  doubt 
not,  would  appear  ;  and  to  the  correction  of  which  I  would 
readily  give  my  hand  ;  but,  when  I  consider  that  pensions 
have  not  generally  been  affected  by  the  revolutions  of  minis- 
try ;  as  I  know  not  where  such  inquiries  would  stop  \  and  as 
an  absence  of  merit  is  a  negative  and  loose  thing,  one  migbt 
be  led  to  derange  the  order  of  families,  founded  on  the 
probable  continuance  of  their  kind  of  income.  I  might  fault 
children  ;  I  might  injure  creditors.  I  really  think  it  the 
more  prudent  course,  not  to  follow  the  letter  of  the  petitiott 
If  we  fix  this  mode  of  inquiry  as  a  basis,  we  shall,  I  fear,  end, 
as  parlaiment  has  often  ended  under  similar  circumstancei. 
There  will  be  great  delay  ;  much  confusion  ^  much  inequal- 
ity in  our  proceedings.  But  what  presses  me  most  of  all  is 
this  'f  that  though  we  should  strike  off  all  the  unmerited  peiK 
sions,  while  the  power  of  the  crown  remains  unlimited,  the 
very  same  undeserving  persons  might  afterwards  return  to 
the  very  same  list :  or  if  they  did  not,  other  persons  mmtiog 
as  little  as  they  do,  might  be  put  upon  it  to  an  undefinahk 
amount.     This  I  think  is  the  pinch  of  the  grievance. 

For  these  reasons.  Sir,  I  am  obliged  to  wave  this  mode  of 
proceeding  as  any  part  of  my  plan.  In  a  plan  of  reformt- 
tion,  it  would  be  one  of  my  majums,  that  when  I  know  of  as 
establishment,  which  may  be  subservient  to  useful  purpoiesi 
and  which,  at  the  same  time,  firom  its  discretionary  nature, 
is  liable  to  a  very  great  perversion  from  those  purposes,  / 
tvotild  limit  the  quantity  of  the  power  that  might  be  s»  ahuii 
For  I  am  sure,  that  in  all  such  cases,  the  rewards  of  merit 
will  have  very  narrow  bounds  ;  and  that  partial  or  comipt 
favour  will  be  infinite.  This  principle  is  not  arbitrary;  but 
the  limitation  of  the  specifick  quantity  must  be  so  in  some 
measure.  I  therefore  state  60,000/.  leaving  it  open  to  the 
house  to  enlarge  or  contract  the  sum  as  they  shall  see,  on  ex- 
amination, that  the  discretion  I  use  is  scanty  or  liberal.  The 
whole  amount  of  the  pensions  of  all  denominations,  which 
have  be^n  laid  before  us,  ^amount)  for  a  period  of  seven  years, 
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to  considerablf  more  than  100,000/.  a  year.  To  what  the 
other  lisu  amount,  I  know  not.  That  will  be  seeA  hereaf* 
tfr.  But  firom  those  that  do  appear,  a  saYing  will  accrue  to 
the  puUick,  at  one  time  or  other,  of  40,000/.  a  year,  and  we 
kad  better  in  my  opinion  to  let  it  fall  in  naturally,  than  to 
tfeur  it  crude  and  unripe  from  the  stalk.* 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness  among  the  people,  up* 
M  an  article  which  I  must  class  under  the  head  of  pensions. 
t  mean  the  great  patent  offices  in  the  exchequer.  They  are  iti 
'eatity  and  substance  no  other  than  pensions,  and  in  no  oth* 
'x*  light  sha]]  I  consider  them.  They  are  sinecures.  They 
r-«  always  executed  by  deputy.  The  duty  of  the  principal  is 
B  nothing.  Tiiey  difier  however  from  the  pensions  on  the 
St,  in  some  particulars.  They  are  held  for  life.  I  think, 
^ith  the  publick,  that  the  profits  of  those  places  are  grown 
•xiormous  ;  the  magnitude  of  those  profits,  and  the  nature  of 
t^em,  both  call  for  reformation.  The  nature  of  their  prof- 
^^  which  grow  out  of  the  publick  distress,  is  itself  invidious 
t^ld  grievous.     But  I  fear  that  reform  cannot  be  immediate. 

Jnd  myself  under  a  restriction.     These  places,  and  others 

9  the  same  kind,  which  are  held  for  life,  have  been  consid- 

%ed  as  property.    They  have  been  given  as  a  provision  for 

Kldren  ;  they  have  been  the  subject  of  family  settlements ; 

Siey  have  been  the  security  of  creditors.     What  the  law  re- 

Upects  shall  be  sacred  to  me.     If  the  barriers  of  law  should  be 

broken  down,  upon   ideas  of  convenience,  even  of  publick 

convenience,  we  shall  have   no  longer   any   thing   certain 

'among  us.     If  the  discretion  of  power  is  once  let  loose  upon 

property,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  determine   whose  power, 

and  what  discretion  it  is  that  will  prevail  at  last.     It  would  be 

wise  to  attend  upon  the  order  of  things  -,  and  not  to  attempt 

to  ootrun  the  slow,  but  smooth  and  even  course  of  nature. 

There  are  occasions,  I  admit,  of  publick  necessity,  so  vast,  so 

•  Ic  was  tttpposcd  by  the  lord  advocate,  in  a  sal>soqucnt  cle}K*tc,  tliat  Mr 
B^rke.  becante  he  objected  to  an  inquiry  into  the  pension  list  for  the  pur- 
Poae  of  economy  and  relief  of  the  publick,  would  have  it  withheld  from 
^ht  judgment  of  parliament  for  all  purposes  whatsoever.  This  learned  gen- 
tleman certainly  misunderstood  him.  His  plan  shews  that  he  wished  the 
•^bole  list  to  be  easily  accessHtlc ;  and  he  knows  that  the  publick  eye  tsof  it- 
Mf  m  great  guard  against  abuse. 
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dear,  so  evident,  that  they  supersede  all  laws.  Law  bein|[ 
only  made  for  the  benefit  pf  the  community,  cannot  in  any 
mie  of  its  parts  resist  a  demand  which  may  comprehend  the 
total  ^of  the  publick  interest.  To  be  sure,  no  law  can  set  it- 
self up  against  the  cause  and  reason  of  all  law.  But  such  a 
ease  very  rarely  happens ;  and  this  most  certainly  is  not  such 
a  case.  The  mere  time  of  the  reform  is  by  no  means  worth 
the  sacrifice  of  a  principle  of  law.  Individuals  pass  like 
shadows ;  but  the  commonwealth  is  fixed  and  stable.  The 
diflFerence,  therefore,  of  to-day  and  to-morrow,  which  to  pri- 
Tate  people  is  immense,  to  the  state  is  nothing.  At  any  rate^ 
It  is  better,  if  possible,  to  reconcile  our  economy  with  oar 
laws,  than  to  set  them  at  variance ;  a  quarrel  which  in  the 
end  must  be  destructive  to  both. 

My  idea,  therefore,  is  to  reduce  those  officers  to  fixed  sal- 
aries, as  the  present  lives  and  reversions  shall  successively 
fall.  I  mean,  that  the  office  of  the  great  auditor  (the  audi- 
tor of  the  receipt)  shall  be  reduced  to  9,000/.  a  year;  and 
the  auditors  of  the  imprest,  and  the  rest  of  the  principal  o£Ei- 
cers,  to  fixed  appointments  of  1,500/.  a  year  each.  It  will 
not  be  difficult  to  calculate  the  value  of  this  fall  of  lives  to  the 
publick,  when  we  shall  have  obtained  a  just  account  of  the 
present  income  of  those  places  ;  and  we  shall  obtain  that  ac- 
count with  great  facility,  if  the  present  possessors  are  not 
alarmed  with  any  apprehension  of  danger  to  their  fireehold 
office. 

I  know  too,  that  it  will  be  demanded  of  me,  how  it  comes, 
that  since  1  admit  these  offices  to  be  no  better  than  pensions, 
I  chose,  after  the  principle  of  law  had  been  satisfied,  to  re- 
tain them  at  all  ?  To  this.  Sir,  I  answer,  that  conceiving  it 
to  be  a  fundamental  part  of  the  constitution  of  this  country, 
and  of  the  reason  of  state  in  every  country,  that  there  must 
be  means  of  rewarding  publick  service,  those  means  will  be 
incomplete,  and  indeed  wholly  insufficient  for  that  purpose, 
if  there  should  be  no  further  reward  for  that  service,  than 
the  daily  wages  it  receives  during  the  pleasure  of  the  crown. 

Whoever  seriously  considers   the  excellent  argument  of 
lord  Somers,  in  the  banker's  case,  will  see  he  bottoms  him- 
self upon  the  very  same  maxim  which  I  do  ;  and  one  of  his 
principal  grounds  of  doctrine  for  the  alienability  of  the  do* 
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in  England,*  contray  to  the  maxim  of  the  law  in 
e,  he  lays  in  the  constitutional  policy  of  furnishing  a 
inent  reward  to  publick  service ;  of  making  that  reward 
igin  of.  families  ;  and  the  foundation  of  wealth  as  well 
lonours.  It  is  indeed  the  only  genuine  unadulterated 
of  nobility.  It  is  a  great  principle  in  government  ;  a 
pie  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  whole  structure^ 
»ther  judges  who  held  the  same  doctrine,  went  beyond 
omers  with  regard  to  the  remedy,  which  they  thought 
iven  by  law  against  the  crown,  upon  the  grant  of  pen- 
Indeed  no  man  knows,  when  he  cuts  off  the  incite- 
t  to  a  virtuous  ambition,  and  the  just  rewards  of  publick 
e,  what  infinite  mischief  he  may  do  his  country,  through 
lerations.  Such  saving  to  the  publick  may  prove  the 
mode  of  robbing  it.  The  crown,  which  has  in  its 
I  the  trust  of  the  daily  pay  for  national  service,  ought 
^e  in  its  hands  also  the  means  for  the  repose  of  pubUck 
*,  and  the  fixed  settlement  of  acknowledged  merit* 
)  is  a  time,  when  the  weather-beaten  vessels  of  the  state 
to  come  into  harbour.  They  must  at  length  have  a 
t  from  the  malice  of  rivals,  from  the  perfidy  of  political 
Is,  and  the  inconstancy  of  the  people.  Many  of  the 
ns,  who  in  all  times  have  filled  the  great  ofiices  of  state, 
been  younger  brothers,  who  had  originally  little,  if  any 
le.  These  offices  do  not  furnish  the  means  of  amassing 
1.  There  ought  to  be  some  power  in  the  crown  of 
,ng  pensions  out  of  the  reach  of  its  own  caprices.  An 
of  dependence  is  a  bad  reward  of  merit, 
rould,  therefore,  leave  to  the  crown  the  possibility  of 
rring  some  favours,  which,  whilst  they  are  received  as 
ard,  do  not  operate  as  corruption.  When  men  receive 
itions  from  the  crown,  through  the  pious  hands  of  fa- 
,  or  of  connections  as  venerable  as  the  paternal,  the  de- 
•nces  which  arise  from  thence,  are  the  obligations  of 
ude,  and  not  the  fetters  of  servility.  Such  ties  origiu- 
1  virtue,  and  they  promote  it.     They  continue  men  in  fi 

habitudes  of  friendship,  those  political   connections, 
hose  political   principles  in   which    they   began  life. 

fore  tlie statute  of  qacea  Anuo,  whi'ch  limited  the  alienation  of  land* 
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They  are  antidotes  against  corrupt  levity,  instead  ot  causes  ot' 
it.     What  an  unseemly  spectacle  would  it  a£ford,  what  a  dis- 
grace would  it  be  to  the  commonwealth  that  suffered  such 
things,  to  see  the  hopeful  son  of  a  meritorious  minister  lag- 
ging his  bread  at  the  door  of  that  treasury,  from  whence  hi» 
father  dispensed  the  economy  of  an  empire,  and  promoted 
the  happiness  and  glory  of  his  country  ?    Why  should  he  be 
obliged  to  prostrate  his  honour,  and  to  submit  his  principles 
at  the  levee  of  some  proud  favourite,  shouldered  and  thrust 
aside  by  every  impudent  pretender,  on  the  very  spot  where 
a  few  days  before  he    saw    himself  adored  ?-^obliged  to 
cringe  to  the  author  of  the  calamities  of  his  house,  and  ^o 
kiss  the  hands  that  are  red  with  his   father's  blood  ? — Nfo^ 
Sir,  these  things  are  unfit — ^they  are  intolerable. 

Sir,  I  shall  be  asked,  why  I  do  not  choose  to  destroy  those 
offices  which  are  pensions,  and  appoint  pensions  under  the 
direct  title  in  their  stead  ?     I  allow  that  in  some  cases  it  leads 
tf  abuse  ;  to  have  things  appointed  for  one  purpose,  and  ap» 
plied  to  another.     I  have  no  great  objection  to  such  a  change : 
but  I  do  not  think  it  quite  prudent  for  me  to  propose  it.    if 
I  should  take  away  the  present  establishment,  the  burthen  of 
proof  rests  upon  me,  that  so  many  pensions,  and  no  moiCf 
and  to  such  an  amount  each,  and  no  more,  are  necessary  Car 
the  publick  service.     This  is  what  I  can  never  prove ;  fork 
is  a  thing  incapable  of  definition.     I  do  not. like  to  take  a«qp- 
an  object  that  I  think  answers  my  purpose,  in  hopes  of  ge^ 
ting  it  back  again  in  a  better  shape.    People  will  bear  an  M 
establishment  when  its  excess  is  corrected,  who  will  revolt  at 
a  new  one.     I  do  not  think  these  office-pensions  to  be  more 
in  number  than  sufficient :  but  on  that  point  the   house  will 
exercise  its  discretion.     As   to  abuse,   I  am  convinced  that 
very  few  trusts  in  the  ordinary  course  of  administration  havp 
admitted  less  abuse  than  this.     Efficient  ministers  have  been 
their  own  paymasters.     It  is  true.     But  their  very  partiality" 
has  operated  as  a  kind  of  justice ;  and  still  it  was  service  that 
was  paid.     When  we  look  over  this  exchequer  list,  we  find 
it  filled  with  the  descendants  of  the  Walpoles,  of  the  Pel 
hams,  of  the  Townshends ;  names  to  whom   this  countr 
owes  its  liberties  j  and  to  whom  his  majesty  owes  his  crown. 
It  was  in  one  of  these  lines,  that  the  immense  and  envi 
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he  flow  holds^  came  to  a  certain  dukci*  wliio  is 
ohUy  sitting  quietly  at  a  very  good  dinner  di* 
nder  us,  and  acting  bigb  life  below  stairs^  whilst  wei 
erSf  are  filling  our  moMhs  with  unsubstantial  sounds, 
ing  of  hungry  economy  over  his  head.  But  he  isf 
r  branch  of  an  ancient  and  decayed  house,  joined  to, 
ired  by  the  reward  of  services  done  by  another.  I 
he  original  titlci  and  the  first  purchase  of  merited 
md  honour  through  all  its  descents,  through  all  its 
I,  and  all  its  assignments.  May  such  fountains  never 
I  up  !  May  they  ever  flow  with  their  original  purity,  ^ 
esh  and  fiructify  the  commonwealth,  for  ages  I 
think  myself  bound  to  give  you  my  reasons  as  clear- 
IS  fully,  for  stopping  in  the  course  of  reformation,  as 
eeding  in  it.  My  limits  are  the  rules  of  law ;  the 
'  policy ;  and  the  service  of  the  state.  This  is  the 
rhy  I  am  not  able  to  intermeddle  with  another  article, 
^ms  to  be  a  specifick  object  in  several  of  the  peti- 
mean  the  reduction  of  exorbitant  emoluments  to  ef- 
ffices.  If  I  knew  of  any  real  efficient  office,  which 
ess  exorbitant  emoluments,  I  should  be  extremely  de- 
F  reducing  them.  Others  may  know  of  them.  I  do 
am  not  possessed  of  an  exact  common  measure  be- 
eal  service  and  its  reward.  I  am  very  sure,  that 
»  sometimes  receive  services,  which  is  hardly  in  their 
>  reward  according  to  their  worth.  If  I  were  to  give 
ment  with  regard  to  this  country,  I  do  not  think  the 
icient  offices  of  the  state  to  be  overpaid.  The  ser- 
b^publick  is  a  thing  which  cannot  be  put  to  auction, 
dc  down  to  those  who  will  agree  to  execute  it  the 
•  When  the  proportion  between  reward  and  ser- 
or  object,  we  must  always  consider  of  what  nature  the 
isy  and  what  sort  of  men  they  are  that  must  perform 
lat  is  just  payment  for  one  kind  of  labour,  and  full 
{tement  for  one  kind  of  talents,  is  firaud  and  discour* 
to  others.  Many  of  the  great  offices  have  much 
do,  and  much  expence  of  representation  to  maintain. 
ary  of  state,  for  instance,  must  not  appear  sordid  in 
of  the  ministers  of  other  nations ;  neither  ought  our 

» of  Neii\'rnstlc,  whose  dining-room  is  imder  the  home  of  comsitm^.  ^P 

7f  .  B  B 
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ministers  abroad  to  appear  contemptible  in  the  courts  where 
they  reside.  In  all  offices  of  duty,  there  is,  almost  necesi^ 
rilyi  a  great  neglect  of  all  domestick  aiBFairs.  A  person  la 
high  office  can  rarely  take  a  view  of  his  family-house.  If 
he  sees  that  the  state  takes  no  detriment,  the  state  must  see 
that  his  afiairs  should  take  as  little. 

I  will  even  go  so  far  as  to  affirm,  that  if  men  were  willing 
to  serve  in  such  situations  without  salary,  they  ou^  not  t9 
be  permitted  to  do  it.  Ordinary  service  must  be  secured  by 
the  motives  to  ordinary  integrity.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  ssf^ 
that  that  state  which  lays  its  foundation  in  rare  and  heroick 
virtues,  will  be  sure  to  have  its  superstructure  in  the  baseiC 
profligacy  and  corruption.  An  honourable  and  fair  profit  k 
the  best  security  against  avarice  and  rapacity ;  as  in  all  tlmp 
else,  a  lawful  and  regulated  enjoyment  is  the  best  seaakf 
against  debauchery  and  excess.  For  as  wealth  is  power,  so 
all  power  will  infallibly  draw  wealth  to  itself  by  some  meam 
or  other :  and  when  men  are  left  no  way  of  ascertaining  their 
profits  but  by  their  means  of  obtaining  them,  those  mea» 
will  be  increased  to  infinity.  This  is  true  in  all  the  parts  of 
administration,  as  well  as  in  the  whole.  If  any  individml 
were  to  decline  his  appointments,  it  might  give  an  un£ur  ad- 
vantage to  ostentatious  ambition  over  unpretending  service; 
it  might  breed  invidious  comparisons ;  it  might  tend  to  de- 
stroy whatever  little  tmity  and  agreement  may  be  JMnd 
among  ministers.  And  after  all,  when  an  ambitious  man 
had  run  down  his  competitors  by  a  fallacious  shew  of  dinn- 
terestedness,  and  fixed  himself  in  power  by  that  means,  what 
security  is  there  that  he  would  not  change  his  course,  and 
claim  as  an  indemnity  ten  times  more  than  he  has  given  op? 

This  rule,  like  every  other,  may  admit  its  exceptions. 
When  a  great  man  has  some  one  great  object  in  view  to  be 
achieved  in  a  given  time,  it  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for 
him  to  walk  out  of  all  the  common  roads,  and  if  his  fintune 
X>ermits  it,  to  hold  himself  out  as  a  splendid  example.  I  am 
told,  that  something  of  this  kind  is  now  doing  in  a  coontry 
near  us.  But  thb  b  for  a  short  race ;  the  training  for  a 
heat  or  two,  and  not  the  proper  preparation  for  the  regabr 
stages  of  a  methodical  journey.  I  am  speaking  of  establisb- 
jments  and  not  of  men. 
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It  may  be  expected,  Siri  that  when  I  am  giving  my  rea- 
why  I  limit  myself  in  the  reduction  of  employments,  or 
of  cbeir  profits,  I  should  say  something  of  those  which  seem 
of  eminent  inutility  in  the  state  $  I  mean  the  number  of  oflS^i- 
tars  who  by  their  places  are  attendant  on  the  person  of  the 
Hng.  Considering  the  commonwealth  merely  as  such,  and 
considering  those  officers  only  as  relative  to  the  direct  pur- 
foies  of  the  state,  I  admit  that  they  are  of  no  use  at  all.  But 
diere  are  many  things  in  the  constitution  of  establishments, 
which  appear  of  little  value  on  the  first  view,  which  in  a 
secondary  and  oblique  manner,  produce  very  material  advan- 
tages. It  was  on  full  consideration  that  I  determined  not  to 
lessen  any  of  the  ofiices  of  honour  about  the  crown,  in  their 
oumber,  or  their  emoluments.  These  emoluments,  except  in 
one  or  two  cases,  do  not  much  more  than  answer  the  charge 
of  attendance.     Men  of  condition  naturally  love  to  be  about 

^  court  J  and  women  of  condition  love  it  much  more.  But 
tbere  is  in  all  regular  attendance,  so  much  of  constraint|  that 

^  it  were  a  mere  charge,  without  any  compensation,  you 
^euld  soon  have  the  court  deserted  by  all  the  nobility  of  the 
kingdom* 

Sir,  the  most  serious  mischiefs  would  follow  from  such  a 
Assertion.      Kings  are   naturally  lovers   of  low  company, 
^hey  are  so  elevated  above  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  that  they 
KtMist  look  upon  all  their  subjects  as  on  a  level.     They  are 
fe^tther  apt  to  hate  than  to  love  their  nobility,  on  account  of 
^he  occasional  resistance  to  their  will,  which  will  be  made  by 
Uieir  virtue,  their  petulance,  or  their  pride.     It  must  indeed 
l>e  admitted,  that  many  of  the  nobility  are  as  perfectly  will- 
ing to  act  the  part  of  flatterers,  tale-bearers,  parasites,  pimps, 
^uid  buffoons,  as  any  of  the  lowest  and  vilest  of  mankind  can 
possibly  be.      But  they  are  not  properly  qualified  for  this 
object  of  their   ambition.      The  want  of  a  regular  educa- 
tion, and  early  habits,  and  some  lurking  remains  of  their  dig- 
nity, will  never  permit  them  to  become  a  match  for  an  Ital- 
ian eunuch,  a  mountebank,  a  fidler,  a  player,  or  any  regular 
practitioner  of  that  tribe.    The   Roman   emperours  almost 
from  the  beginning,  threw  themselves  into  such  hands  \  and 
the  mischief  increased  every  day  till  the  decline  and  final 
mn  of  the  empire.     It  is  therefore  of  very  great  im^o^i^cii 
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(provided  the  thing  is  not  overdone)  to  contrive  such  tti  mh 
tablishment  as  must,  almost  whether  a  prince  will  or  luMJi 
bring  into  daily  and  hourly  offices  about  his  person^  ^ 
great  number  of  his  first  nobility  ;  and  it  is  rather  an  useU 
prejudice  that  gives  them  a  pride  in  such  a  servitude.  Thoogll 
they  are  not  much  the  better  for  a  court,  a  court  will  bt 
much  the  better  for  them.  I  have  therefore  not  attempted 
to  reform  any  of  the  offices  of  honour  about  the  Ung^l 
person. 

There  are,  indeed,  two  offices  in  his  stables  which  are  ^ne- 
cures.  By  the  change  of  manners,  and  indeed  by  the  natnic 
of  the  thing,  they  must  be  so  }  I  mean  the  several  keepm 
of  buck-hounds,  stag-hounds,  fox-hounds,  and  fatrricfi. 
They  answer  no  purpose  of  utility  or  of  splendour.  These! 
propose  to  abolish.  It  is  not  proper  that  great  nobknea 
should  be  keepers  of  dogs,  though  they  were  the  kiDgfi 
dogs.  In  every  part  of  the  scheme,  I  have  endeavoured  tfaat 
no  primary,  and  that  even  no  secondary  service  of  the  state, 
should  suffer  by  its  frugality.  I  mean  to  touch  no  offices  but 
such  as  I  am  perfectly  sure  are  either  of  no  use  at  all,  or  nit 
of  any  use  in  the  least  assignable  proportion  to  the  burdMi 
with  ¥^ch  they  load  the  revenues  of  the  kingdom,  andts 
the  influence  with  which  they  oppress  the  freedom  of  parim 
mentary  deliberation  ;  for  which  reason  there  are  but  !# 
offices  which  are  properly  state  offices^  that  I  have  a  deAl 
to  reform.  -t^ 

The  first  of  them  is  the  new  office  of  third  secretary  of  static 
which  is  commonly  called  secretary  of  state  for  tie  colonies,. 

We  know  that  all  the  correspondence  of  the  colonies  had 
been,  until  within  a  few  years,  carried  on  by  the  soutbeit 
secretary  of  state  ;  and  that  this  department  lias  not  bees 
shunned  upon  accoimt  of  the  weight  of  its  duties  ;  but  oi 
the  contrary,  much  sought,  on  account  of  its  patronage.  Iih 
deed  he  must  be  poorly  acquainted  with  the  history  of  office, 
who  does  not  know  how  very  lightly  the  American  functions 
have  always  leaned  on  the  shoulders  of  the  ministerial  jit/at^ 
who  has  upheld  that  side  of  the  sphere.  Undoubtedly^ 
great  temper  and  judgment  was  requisite  in  the  management 
of  the  colony  politicks  ;  but  the  official  detail  was  a  trifle. 
Since  the  new  appointment!  a  train  of  unfortunate  acddeiits 
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brOBglit  before  us  almost  the  whole  correspondeDce  of 
d^i  £iV0ttrite  secretary's  office;»,  ^ce  the  first  day  of  its  es- 
laMjuhinent  I  will  say  nothing  of  its  auspicious  foundation  y 
of  the  quality  oi  its  correspondence  ;  or  of  the  effects  that 
ipve  eosued  from  it.  I  speak  merely  of  its  quantify  j  which 
Wt  know  would  have  been  little  or  no  addition  to  the  trouble 
if  whatever  office  had  its  hands  the  fullest.  But  what  has 
leen  the  real  condition  of  the  old  office  of  secretary  of  state  ? 
ilave  their  velvet  bagSy  and  their  red  boxes,  been  so  full,  that 
nothing  more  could  possibly  be  crammed  into  them  ? 

A  correspondence  of  a  curious  nature  has  been  lately  pub- 
ished.*  In  that  correspondence.  Sir,  we  find  the  opinion 
pf  a  noble  person,  who  is  thought  to  be  the  grand  manufac- 
urer  of  administrations  ;  and  therefore  the  best  judge  of  the 
(uality  of  his  work.  He  was  of  opinion,  that  there  was  but 
>oe  man  of  diligence  and  industry  in  the  whole  administra- 
ioa— -it  was  the  late  earl  of  Suffolk.  The  noble  lord  lament- 
d  very  justly,  that  this  statesman,  of  so  much  mental  vig«> 
wtr»  was  almost  wholly  disabled  from  the  exertion  of  it,  by 
js  bodily  infirmities.  Lord  Suffolk,  dead  to  the  state,  long 
efore  he  was  dead  to  nature,  at  last  paid  his  tribute  to  the 
MDxnon  treasury  to  which  we  must  all  be  taxed.  But  so 
Hie  want  was  found  even  of  his  intentional  industry,  that 
W  office,  vacant  in  reality  to  its  duties  long  before,  contin- 
id  vacant  even  in  nomination  and  appointment  for  a  year 
her  his  death.  The  whole  of  the  laborious  and  arduous 
onespondence  of  this  empire,  rested  solely  upon  the  activity 
nd  energy  of  Lord  Weymouth. 

It  is  therefore  demonstrable,  since  one  diligent  man  was 
My  equal  to  the  duties  of  the  two  offices,  that  two  diligent 
len  will  be  equal  to  the  duty  of  three.     The  business  of  the 

office  which  I  shall  propose  to  you  to  suppress,  is  by  no 
too  much  to  be  returned  to  either  of  the  secretaries 
'hich  remain.  If  this  dust  in  the  balance  should  be  thought 
lo  heavy,  it  may  be  divided  between  them  both ;  North 
jnerica  (whether  free  or  reduced)  to  the  northern  secreta* 
^  the  West  Indies  to  the  southern.  It  is  not  necessary 
lat  I  should  say  more  upon  the  inutility  of  this  office.     It 

*  JLetten  between  Dr.  AddiDgton  and  Sir  Jimet  Wrigfat.^ 
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b  burning  day-light.  But  before  I  have  done,  I  shall  joit 
remarky  that  the  history  of  this  office  is  too  recent  to  tofibf 
us  to  forget,  that  it  was  made  for  the  mere  convenieace  of 
the  arrangements  of  political  intrigue,  and  not  for  theaer* 
vice  of  the  state  ;  that  it  was  made,  in  order  to  give  a  ookMir 
to  an  exorbitant  increase  of  the  civil  list  i  and  in  the  miMf 
act  to  bring  a  new  accession  to  the  loaded  compost  heap  of 
corrupt  influence.  * 

There  is,  Sir,  another  office  which  was  not  long  unce 
closely  connected  with  this  of  the  American  secretary  i  hot 
has  been  lately  separated  from  it  for  the  very  same  pfurpoie 
for  which  it  had  been  conjoined ;  I  mean  the  sole  purpote 
of  all  the  separations  and  all  the  conjunctions  that  have 
lately  made — a  job. — ^I  speak.  Sir,  of  the  board  of  trmdf 
plantations.  This  board  is  a  sort  of  temperate  bed  of  in- 
fluence ;  a  sort  of  gently  ripening  hot-house,  where  tight 
members  of  parliament  receive  salaries  of  a  thousand  a  yeUf 
for  a  certain  given  time,  in  order  to  mature  at  a  proper  seasooy 
a  claim  to  two  thousand,  granted  for  doing  less,  and  on  the 
credit  of  having  toiled  so  long  in  that  inferiour  laborious  de^ 
partment. 

I  have  known  that  board,  off  and  on,  for  a  great  nundw 
of  years.  Both  of  its  pretended  objects  have  been  much  tkt 
objects  of  my  study,  if  I  have  a  right  to  call  any  pursuits  tf 
mine  by  so  respectable  a  name.  I  can  assure  the  house,  ffl 
I  hope  they  will  not  think  that  I  risk  my  little  credit  lighd|fi 
that,  without  meaning  to  convey  the  least  reflection  upoa 
any  one  of  its  members  past  or  present,— -it  is  a  board  whicfai 
if  not  mischievous,  is  of  no  use  at  all. 

You  will  be  convinced.  Sir,  that  I  am  not  mistaken,  if  yoa 
reflect  how  generally  it  is  true,  that  commerce,  the  principal 
object  of  that  office,  flourishes  most  when  it  is  left  to  itself 
Interest,  the  great  guide  of  commerce,  is  not  a  blind  one.  It 
is  very  well  able  to  find  its  own  way ;  and  its  necessities  are 
its  best  laws.  But  if  it  were  possible,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
that  the  young  should  direct  the  old,  and  the  inexperienced 
instruct  the  knowing ;  if  a  board  in  the  state  was  the  beit 
tutor  for  the  counting-house ;  if  the  desk  ought  to  read  lee* 
tures  to  the  anvil,  and  the  pen  to  usurp  the  place  of  the 
shuttle— yet  in  any  matter  of  regulation^  we  know  that  board 
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muit  act  whh  ts  little  authority  as  skill.  The  prerogadire  of 
the  croira  is  utterly  inadequate  to  the  object ;  because  all 
TCgohtioiis  are^  in  their  nature,  restrictive  of  some  liberty. 
la  the  reign,  indeed,  of  Charles  the  First,  the  council,  or 
coaimittees  of  council,  were  never  a  moment  unoccupied* 
with  affiurs  of  trade.  But  even  where  they  had  no  ill  in- 
tention (which  was  sometimes  the  case)  trade  and  manufac- 
ture suffered  infinitely  from  their  injudicious  tamperings» 
But  since  that  period,  whenever  regulation  is  wanting  (for  I 
do  not  deny,  that  sometimes  it  may  be  wanting)  parliament 
constantly  sits  j  and  parliament  alone  is  competent  to  such 
regulation.  We  want  no  instructions  from  boards  of  trade* 
or  firom  any  other  board  $  and  God  forbid  we  should  give 
the  least  attention  to  their  reports.  Parliamentary  inquiry 
is  the  only  mode  of  obtaining  parliamentary  information. 
There  is  more  real  knowledge  to  be  obtained,  by  attending 
the  detail  of  business  in  the  committees  above  stairs,  than 
ever  did  come,  or  ever  wiU  come  from  any  board  in  this 
kingdom,  or  from  all  of  them  together.  An  assiduous  mem- 
ber of  parliament  will  not  be  the  worse  instruaed  there,  for 
not  being  paid  a  thousand  a  year  for  learning  his  lesson. 
And  now  that  I  speak  of  the  committees  above  stairs,  I  must 
mf,  that  having  till  lately  attended  them  a  good  deal,  I  have 
observed  that  no  description  of  members  give  so  little  attend- 
ance, either  to  communicate,  or  to  obtain  Instruction  upon 
matters  of  commerce,  as  the  honourable  members  of  the 
grave  board  of  trade.  I  really  do  not  recollect  that  I  have 
ever  seen  one  of  them  in  that  sort  of  business.  Possibly  some 
members  may  have  better  memories ;  and  may  call  to  mind 
some  job  that  may  have  accidentally  brought  one  or  other  of 
them,  at  one  time  or  other,  to  attend  a  matter  of  commerce. 
This  board.  Sir,  has  had  both  its  original  formation,  and 
its  regeneration,  in  a  job.  In  a  job  it  was  conceived,  and  in 
a  job  its  mother  brought  it  forth.  It  made  one  among  those 
ihewy  and  specious  impositions,  which  one  of  the  experi- 
ment-making administrations  of  Charles  the  Second  held  out 
to  delude  the  people,  and  to  be  substituted  in  the  place  of 
the  real  service  which  they  might  expect  from  a  parliament 
annually  sitting.  It  was  intended,  also  to  corrupt  that  body 
whenever  it  should  be  permitted  to  ^\t.    It  was  projected  hi 
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the  year  1668,  and  it  continued  in  a  tottering  and  rickety 
childhood  for  about  three  or  four  years,  for  it  died  in  the 
year  1678,  a  babe  of  as  little  hopes  as  ever  swelled  the  bitti 
of  mortality  in  the  article  of  convulsed  or  over-laid  childreoy 
who  have  hardly  stepped  over  the  threshold  of  life. 

It  was  buried  with  little  ceremony;    and  never  more 
thought  of,  until  the  reign  of  King  William^  when  in  the 
strange  vicissitude  of  neglect  and  vigour,  of  good  and  ill  suc- 
cess that  attended  his  wars,  in  the  year  1695,  the  trade  was 
distressed  beyond  all  example  of  former  sufferings,  by  the 
piracies  of  the  French  cruisers.     This  sufiering  incensed,  andi 
as  it  should  seem,  very  justly  incensed,  the  house  of  com- 
mons.    In  this  ferment  they  struck,  not  only  at  the  admiih 
istration,  but  at  the  very  constitution  of  the  executive  gov- 
ernment.    They  attempted  to  form  in  parliament  a  boird 
for  the  protection  of  trade  ;  which,  as  they  planned  it,  wai 
to  draw  to  itself  a  great  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  func- 
tions and  powers,  both  of  the  admiralty,  and  of  the  treasdry } 
and  thus,  by  a  parliamentary  delegation  of  office  and  officerSf 
they  threatened  absolutely  to  separate  these  departmencs 
from  the  whole  system  of  the  executive  government,  and  d 
course  to  vest  the  most  leading  and  essential  of  its  attribato 
in  this  board.     As  the  executive  government  was  in  a  malh 
ner  convicted  of  a  dereliction  of  its  functions,  it  was  within 
finite  difficulty,  that  this  blow  was  warded  off  in  that  sessioa* 
There  was  a  threat  to  renew  the  same  in  the  next.     To  pte* 
vent  the  effect  of  this  manoeuvre,  the  court  opposed  anothof 
manoeuvre  to  it  ;  and  in  the  year  1696,  called  into  life  thi* 
board  of  trade,  which  had  slept  since  1673. 

This,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  history  of  the  regeneration  of 
the  board  of  trade.  It  has  perfectly  answered  its  purpose»«^ 
It  was  intended  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  t^* 
compose  the  ferment  that  was  then  strongly  working  in 
liament.  The  courtiers  were  too  happy  to  be  able  to 
tute  a  board,  which  they  knew  would  be  useless,  in  the  pbc^ 
of  one  that  they  feared  would  be  dangerous.  Thus  the  boarc^ 
of  trade  was  reproduced  in  a  job ;  and  perhaps  it  is  the  onl^ 
instance  of  a  publick  body,  which  has  never  degenerated  f 
but  to  this  hour  preserves  all  the  health  and  vigour  of  ic^ 
jxrunitive  institution. 
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This  board  of  trade  and  plantations  has  not  been  of  any 
^se  to  the  colonies,  as  colonies ;  so  little  of  use,  that  the  flour- 
ishing  settlements  of  New  England,  of  Virginia,  and  of  Ma- 
ryfamd,  and  all  our  wealthy  colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  were 
of  a  date  prior  to  the  first  board  of  Charles  the  Second. 
Pennsylvania  and  Carolina  were  settled  during  its  dark  quar- 
ter, in  the  interval  between  the  extinction  of  the  first,  and 
the  formation  of  the  second  board.     Two  colonies  alone  owe 
their  origin  to  that  board.     Georgia,  which,  till  lately,  has 
made  a  very  slow  progress  ;  and  never  did  make  any  prog- 
ress at  all,  until  it  wholly  got  rid  of  all  the  regulations  which 
the  board  of  trade  had  moulded  into  its  original  constitution. 
That  colony  has  cost  the  nation  very  great  sums  of  money ; 
whereas  the  colonies  which  have  had  the  fortune  of  not  being 
godfathered  by  the  board  of  trade,  never  cost   the  nation  a 
shilling,  except  what  has  been  so   properly  spent  in  losing 
them.     But  the  colony  of  Georgia,  weak  as  it  was,  carried 
with  it  to  the  last  hour,  and  carries,  even  in  its  present  dead 
pallid  visage,  the  perfect  resemblance  of  its  parents.     It  al- 
ways had,  and  it  now  has,  an  establishment  paid  by  the  pub- 
Uck  of  England,  for  the  sake  of  the  influence  of  the  crown ; 
that  colony  having  never  been  able  or  willing  to  take  upon 
haelf  the  expence  of  its  proper  government,  or  its  own  ap- 
fkopriated  jobs. 

The  province  of  Nova  Scotia  was  the  youngest  and  the  &- 
^fwrite  child  of  the  board.  Good  God !  What  sums  the 
Cursing  of  that  ill«thriven,  hard-visaged,  and  ill-favoured 
t^rat,  has  cost  to  this  wittol  nation  !  Sir,  this  colony  has  stood 
^s  in  a  sum  of  not  less  than  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
"^o  this  day  it  has  made  no  repayment— It  does  not  even 
Support  those  offices  of  expence,  which  are  miscalled  its  gov- 
ernment \  the  whole  of  that  job  still  lies  upon  the  patient, 
K:allous  shooklers  of  the  people  of  England. 

Sir,  I  am  going  to  state  a  fact  to  you,  that  will  serve  to  set 
in  full  sunshine  the  real  value  of  formality  and  official  super- 
intendance.  There  was  in  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  one 
littk  neglected  corner,  the  country  of  the  neutral  French  ; 
which  having  the  good  fortune  to  escape  the  fostering  care 
of  both  France  and  England,  and  to  have  been  shut  out  from 
the  protection  and  regulation  of  councils  of  commetce)  ^cwi 
Vol.  1L  C  c 
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of  boards  of  trader  did,  in  silence,  without  notice,  and  with- 
out assistance,  increase  to  a  considerable   degree.     But  k 
seems  our  nation  bad  more  skill  and   ability   in  destroying^ 
than  in  settling  a  colony.     In  the  last  war  we  did,  in  my  opkh 
ton,  most  inhumanly,  and  upon  pretences  that  in  the  eye  of 
an  honest  man  are  not  worth  a  farthing,  root  out  this  pWr 
Innocent  deserving  people,  whom  our  utter  inability  to  g&r* 
trn,  or  to  reconcile,  gave  us  no  sort  of  right  to  extirptte. 
Whatever  the  merits  of  that  extirpation  might  have  beenj  k 
was  on  the  footsteps  of  a  neglected  people,  it  was  on  the  fiuid 
of  unconstrained  poverty,  it  was  on  the  acquisitions  of  ift- 
regulated  industry,  that  any  thing  which  deserves  the  namfcrf 
a  colony  in  that  province,  has  been  formed.  It  has  been  fenc- 
ed  by  overflowings  from  the  exuberant  population  of  Ne# 
England,  and  by  emigration  from  other  parts  of  Nova  Scotb 
of  fugitives  from  the  protection  of  the  board  of  trade. 

But  if  all  of  these  things  were  not  more  than  sufficient  to 
prove  to  you  the  inutility  of  that  expensive  estaWishmcnti  I 
win  desire  you  to  recollect.  Sir,  that  those  who  may  be  vrff 
ready  to  defend  it,  are  very  cautious  how  they  employ  it ; 
cautious  how  they  employ  it  even  in  appearance  and  preteftiSt 
They  are  afraid  they  should  lose  the  benefit  of  its  ihlBueti^ 
In  parliament,  if  they  seemed  to  keep  it  up  for  any  other  fH^ 
pose.  If  ever  there  were  commercial  points  of  great  wd0i» 
and  most  closely  connected  with  our  dependences,  they  m 
those  which  have  been  agitated  and  decided  in  parliiiaitft 
since  I  came  into  it.  Which  of  the  intiumerable  regulatMi . 
since  made  had  their  origin  or  their  improvement  in  ibe 
board  of  trade  ?  Did  any  of  the  several  East  India  bills  wlikb 
have  been  successively  produced  since  1767,  originate  th^? 
Did  any  one  dream  of  referring  them,  or  any  part  of  theft 
thither  ?  Was  any  body  so  ridiculous  as  even  to  think  of  it  ? 
If  ever  there  was  an  occasion  on  which  the  board  was  fit  tol)e 
consulted,  it  was  with  regard  to  the  acts  that  were  prelodes 
to  the  American  war,  or  attendant  on  its  commencefnent : 
those  acts  were  full  of  commercial  regulations,  such  as  they 
were — the  intercourse  bill  j  the  prohibitory  bill ;  the  fishery 
bilL  If  the  board  was  not  concerned  in  such  things,  in  wfa^ 
particular  was  it  thought  fit  that  it  should  be  concerned  ? 
In  the  course  of  all  these  bVLls  through  the  house,  I  observed 
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\ifM  members  of  that  board  to  be  remarkably  cautious  of  in- 
ermeddling.  They  understood  decorum  better ;  they  know 
hat  matters  of  trade  and  plantations  are  no  \>usiness  of 

There  were  two  very  recent  acca,sionS|  which,  if  the  idea  of 
my  use  for  the  board  had  not  been  extinguished  by  prescrip- 
tioOf  appeared  loudly  to  call  for  their  interference. 

When  commissioners  were  sent  to  pay  his  m2^esty*s  ^d 
QUr  dutiful  respects  to  the  congress  of  the  United  States>»  a 
part  of  their  powers  under  the  commission  were,  it  seems,  of 
a  commercial  nature.  They  were  authorized  in  the  most 
ample  and  undefined  manner,  to  form  a  commerced  treaty 
with  America  on  the  spot.  This  was  no  trivial  object.  As 
t^  formation  of  such  a  treaty  would  necessarily  have  been 
iio  less  than  the  breaking  up  of  our  whole  commercial  sys- 
lemj  and  the  giving  it  an  entire  new  form ;  one  would  imag- 
ne,  that  the  board  of  trade  would  have  sat  day  and  night,  to 
^Uodel  propositions^  which,  on  our  side,  might  serve  as  a  ba- 
ds to  that  treaty.  No  such  thing.  Their  learned  leisure 
^as  not  in  the  least  interrupted,  though  one  of  the  members 
)f  the  board  was  a  commissioner,  and  mighty  in  mere  com- 
j^iment  to  his  office,  have  been  supposed  to  mal^e  a  shew  of 
^liberation  on  the  subject.  But  he  knevf  that  his  colle^^ues 
foulJ  have  thought  he  laughed  in  their  faces,  had  he  at- 
Umpted  to  bring  any  thing  the  most  distantly  relating  to 
QOmmerce  or  colonies  before  thim,  A  noble  person,  engaged 
m  the  same  commission,  and  sent  to  learn  his  commercial  ru- 
linijents  in  New  York,  (then  ui>der  the  operation  of  an  act 
brthe  universal  prohibition  of  trade)  was  soon  after  put  at 
ihe  head  of  that  board.  This  contempt  from  the  present 
^liiiisters  of  all  the  pretended  functions  of  that  board,  and 
their  manner  of  breathing  into  its  very  soul,  of  inspiring  it 
irith  its  animating  and  presiding  principle,  puts  an  end  to  all 
dispute  concerning  their  opinion  of  the  clay  it  was  made  of. 
But  I  will  give  them  heaped  measure. 

|t  was  but  the  other  day,  that  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue 
ribbon  carried  up  to  the  house  of  peers  two  acts,  altering  I 
think  much  for  the  better,  but  altering  in  a  great  degree, 
our  whole  commercial  system.  Those  ?ctSj  I  Kxean^  (pr  giv- 
ing a  free  trade  to  Irelap4  ia  WQoUe|is  and  iu  all  things  elset 
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with  independent  nations,  and  giving  them  an  equal  trade  to 
our  own  colonies.     Here  too  the  novehy  of  this  greats  but 
arduous  and   critical  improvement   of  system,  would  make 
you  conceive  that  the  anxious  solicitude  of  the   noble  lord 
in    the    blue   ribbon,   would    have   wholly   destroyed   the 
plan  of  summer  recreation  of  that  board,  by  references  to 
examine,  compare,    and   digest    matters   for    parliament—. 
You  would  imagine,  that  Irish  commissioners  of  customs 
and  English  commissioners  of  customs,  and   commission- 
ers  of    excise,  that  merchants  and  manufacturers   of  ev- 
ery  denomination,  had  daily   crowded  their  outer  rooms. 
Nil  horum.     The  perpetual  virtual  adjournment,  and  the  un- 
broken sitting  vacation  of  that  board,  was  no  more  disturbed 
by  the  Irish  than  by  the  plantation  commerce,  or  any  other 
commerce.     The  same  matter  made  a  large  part  of  the  busi- 
ness which  occupied  the  house  for  two  sessions  before ;  and 
as  our  ministers  were  not  then  mellowed  by  the  mild,  emol- 
lient, and  engaging  blandishments  of  our  dear  sister,  into  all  * 
the  tenderness  of  unqualified  surrender,  the  bounds  and  lim- 
its of  a  restrained  benefit  naturally  required  much  detailed 
management  and  positive  regulation.     But  neither  the  quali- 
fied propositions  which  were  received,  nor  those  other  quali- 
fied propositions  which  were  rejected  by  ministers,  were  the  lest 
concern  of  theirs,  or  were  they  ever  thought  of  in  the  busineft 

It  is  therefore,  Sir^  on  the  opinion  of  parliament^  on  At 
opinion  of  the  ministers,  and  even  on  their  own  opinion  cf 
their  inutility,  that  I  shall  propose  to  you  to  suppress  the  had 
of  trade  and  plantations ;  and  to  recommit  all  its  business  to 
the  council  from  whence  it  was  very  improvidently  taken) 
and  which  business,  (whatever  it  might  be)  was  much  better 
done,  and  without  any  expence ;  and  indeed  where  in  eflfect 
it  may  all  come  at  last.     Almost  all  that  deserves  the  name 
of  business  there,  is  the  reference  of  the  plantation  acts,  to 
the  opinion  of  gentlemen  of  the  law.     But  all  this  may  b^ 
done,  as  the  Irish  business  of  the  same  nature  has  always 
been  done,  by  the  council,  and  with  a  reference  to  the  at-- 
torney  and  solicitor  general. 

There  are  some  regulations  in  the  household^  relative  t^ 
the  officers  of  the  yeomen  of  the  guards,  and  the  officer^ 
and  band  of  gentlemen  pensioners^  which  I  shall  likewi^^ 
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submit  to  your  consideration,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
^ttablishments,  which  at  present  are  much  abused. 

I  have  now  finished  all,  that  for  the  present  I  shall  trouble 
jTou  with  on  the  plan  of  reduction.  I  mean  next  to  propose 
to  you  the  plan  of  arrangement^  by  which  I  mean  to  appro- 
priate and  fix  the  civil  list  money  to  its  several  services  ac- 
cording to  their  nature ;  for  I  am  thoroughly  sensible,  that 
if  a  discretion,  wholly  arbitrary,  can  be  exercised  over  the 
rivil  list  revenue,  although  the  most  effectual  methods  may 
>e  taken  to  prevent  the  inferiour  departments  from  exceed- 
iig  their  bounds,  the  plan  of  reformation  will  still  be  left 
ery  imperfect.  It  will  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  safe  to  per- 
mit an  entirely  arbitrary  discretion  even  in  the  first  lord  of 
he  treasury  himself;  it  will  not  be  safe  to  leave  with  him  a 
ower  of  diverting  the  publick  money  from  its  proper  ob- 
ects,  of  paying  it  in  an  irregular  course,  or  of  inverting  per- 
haps the  order  of  time,  dictated  by  the  proportion  of  value, 
vhich  ought  to  regulate  his  application  of  payment  to  ser- 
Tce. 

I  am  sensible  too,  that  the  very  operation  of  a  plan  of 
iconomy  which  tends  to  exonerate  the  civil  list  of  expen- 
ire  establishments,  may  in  some  sort  defeat  the  capital  end 
ie  have  in  view,  the  independence  of  parliament ;  and  that 
ii  removing  the  publick  and  ostensible  means  of  influence, 
ve  may  increase  the  fund  of  private  corruption.  I  have 
thought  of  some  methods  to  prevent  an  abuse  of  surplus  cash 
Bnder  discretionary  application  ;  I  mean  the  heads  of  secret 
service^  special  service^  Various  payments^  and  the  like  ;  which 
[  hope,  will  answer,  and  which  in  due  time  I  shall  lay  before 
^ou.  Where  I  am  unable  to  limit  the  quantity  of  the  sums 
to  be  applied,  by  reason  of  the  uncertain  quantity  of  the  scr- 
rice,  I  endeavour  to  confine  it  to  its  line  ;  to  secure  an  in- 
definite application  to  the  definite  service  to  which  it  be- 
longs ;  not  to  stop  the  progress  of  expence  in  its  line,  but  to 
confine  it  to  that  line  in  which  it  professes  to  move. 

But  that  part  of  my  plan.  Sir,  upon  which  1  principally 
•est,  that,  on  which  I  rely  for  the  purpose  of  binding  up, 
md  securing  the  whole,  is  to  establish  a  fixed  and  invariable 
vder  in  all  its  payments,  which  it  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
he  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever^ 
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to  depart  from.  I  therefore  divide  the  civil  list  payment  ia* 
to  nine  classes,  putting  each  class  forward  accordijig  to.  the 
importance  or  justice  of  the  demand,  and  to  the  inability  of 
the  persons  entitled  to  enforce  their  pretensions  ^  tliat  is,  to 
put  those  first  who  have  the  most  efficient  offices,  or  claim 
the  justest  debts  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  from  the  character 
of  that  description  of  men,  from  the  retiredness,  or  the  re- 
moteness of  their  situation,  or  from  their  want  of  weight  and 
power  to  enforce  their  pretensions,  or  from  their  being  en^ 
tirely  subject  to  the  power  of  a  minister,  without  any  recipro- 
cal power  of  aweing,  ought  to  be  the  most  considered,  aad 
are  the  most  likely  to  be  neglected  ;  all  these  I  place  in  the 
highest  classes  :  I  place  in  the  lowest  those  whose  functions 
are  of  the  least  importance,  but  whose  persons  or  rank  art 
often  of  the  greatest  power  and  influence. 

In  the  first  class  I  place  the  judges^  as  of  the  first  impor- 
tance. It  is  the  publick  justice  that  holds  the  commaoity 
together  \  the  ease,  therefore,  and  independence  of  the  judg- 
es, ought  to  supersede  all  other  considerations,  and  they 
Qught  to  be  the  very  last  to  feel  the  necessities  of  the  state, 
or  to  be  obliged  either  to  court  or  bully  a  minister  iv 
their  right :  they  ought  to  be  as  nveak  s(Jicitors  on  their  cwu  ie^ 
mandsf  as  strenuous  assertors  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  others.  The  judges  are,  or  ought  to  be,  of  a  raerved  and 
retired  character,  and  wholly  unconnected  with  the  political 
world. 

In  the  second  class  I  place  the  foreign  ministers.  The 
judges  are  the  links  of  our  connections  with  one  another  \ 
the  foreign  ministers  are  the  links  of  our  connection  with 
other  nations.  They  are  not  upon  the  spot  to  demand  pay- 
ment, and  are  therefore  the  most  likely  to  be,  as  in  fact  they 
have  sometimes  been«  entirely  neglected,  to  the  great  dis- 
grace, and  perhaps  the  great  detriment  of  the  nation* 

In  the  third  class,  I  would  bring  all  the  tradesmen  who 
supply  the  crown  by  contract,  or  otherwise. 

In  the  fourth  class,  I  place  all  the  domestick  servants  of 
the  king,  and  all  persons  in  efficient  offices,  whose  salaries  do 
not  exceed  two  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

In  the  fifth,  upon  account  ofhonour,  which  ought  to  give 
place  to  nothing  but  charity  and  rigid  justice,  I  would  plaa 
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vt  peiuions  and  allowances  of  his  majesty's   xx>yal 

NDprahending  of  course  the  queen,  together  ^ith  the  stated 

kMrance  of  the  privy  purse. 

In  the  sixth  class,  i  place  those  efficient  offices  of  duty, 

tiote  salaries  may  exceed  the  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds 'a 

«lr. 

In  the  seventh  class,  that  mixed  mass  the  whole  pension 

t. 

In  the  eighth,  the  offices  of  honour  about  the  king. 

In  the  ninth,  and  the  last  of  all,  the  salaries  and  pensions 
'  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  himself,  the  chancellor  of  the 
xhequer,  and  the  other  commissioners  of  the  treasury. 
If  by  any  possible  mismanagement  of  that  part  of  the  rev- 
lue  which  is  left  at  discretion,  or  by  any  other  mode  of 
*odigality,  cash  should  be  deficient  for  the  payment  of  the 
•west  classes,  I  propose,  that  the  amount  of  those  salaries 
here  the  deficiency  may  happen  to  fall,  shall  not  be  carried 
debt  to  the  account  of  the  succeeding  year,  but  that  it 
ill  be  entirely  lapsed,  simk,  and  lost  ;  so  that  government 
ill  be  enabled  to  start  in  the  race  of  every  new  year,  whol- 

unloaded,  fresh  in  wind  and  in  vigour.  Hereafter,  no 
vil  list  debt  can  ever  come  upon  the  publick.  And  those 
ho  do  not  consider  this  as  saving,  because  it  is  not  a  certain 
m,  do  not  ground  their  calculations  of  the  future  on  their 
q[>erience  of  the  past. 

I  know  of  no  mode  of  preserving  the  effectual  execution 
'  any  duty,  but  to  make  it  the  direct  interest  of  the  execu- 
re  officer  that  it  shall  be  faithfully  performed.  Assuming, 
len,  that  the  present  vast  allowance  to  the  civil  list  is  per- 
ctly  adequate  to  all  its  purposes,  if  there  should  be  any 
Hure,  it  must  be  from  the  mismanagement  or  neglect  of  the 
"St  commissioner  of  the  treasury ;  since,  upon  the  proposed 
an,  there  can  be  no  expence  of  any  consequence,  which  he 
not  himself  previously  to  authorize  and  finally  to  control. 
is  therefore  just,  as  well  as  politick,  that  the  loss  should 
rach  upon  the  delinquency. 

If  the  failure  from  the  delinquency  should  be  very  con- 
lerable,  it  will  fall  on  the  class  directly  above  the  first  lord 
'  the  treasury,  as  well  as  upon  himself  and  his  board.  It 
in  (all,  as  it  ought  to  fall,  upon  offices  of  no  \iT\marv  \m- 
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portance  in  the  state;  but  then  it  will  fall  upon  perseni^ 
whom  it  will  be  a  matter  of  no  slight  importance  for  a  min- 
ister to  provoke — it  will  fall  upon  persons  of  the  first  rank 
and  consequence  in  the  kingdom ;  upon  those  who  are 
nearest  to  the  king,  and  frequently  have  a  more  interiour 
credit  with  him  than  the  minister  himself.  It  will  fall  upon 
masters  of  the  horse,  upon  lord  chamberlains,  upon  lord 
stewards,  upon  grooms  of  the  stole,  and  lords  of  the  bed- 
chamber. The  household  troops  form  an  army,  who  will  be 
ready  to  mutiny  for  want  of  pay,  and  who^e  mutiny  will  be 
really  dreadful  to  a  commander  in  chief.  A  rebellion  of  the 
thirteen  lords  of  the  bedchamber  would  be  far  more  terribk 
to  a  minister,  and  would  probably  affect  his  power  more  la 
the  quick,  than  a  revolt  of  thirteen  colonies.  What  an  op- 
roar  such  an  event  would  create  at  court !  What  petit'ums  and 
committees^  and  associations ^  would  it  not  produce  !  Bless  me! 
what  a  clattering  of  white  sticks  and  yellow  sticks  would  be 
about  his  head — what  a  storm  of  gold  keys  would  fly  about 
the  ears  of  the  minister — what  a  shower  of  Georges,  and 
Thistles,  and  medals,  and  collars  of  S.S.  would  assail  him  at 
his  first  entrance  into  the  antichamber,  after  an  insdveot 
Christmas  quarter.  A  tumult  which  could  not  be  appeased 
by  all  the  harmony  of  the  new  year's  ode.  Rebellion  it  if 
certain  there  would  be ;  and  rebellion  may  not  now  indeed 
be  so  critical  an  event  to  those  who  engage  in  it,  since  its 
price  is  so  correctly  ascertained  at  just  a  thousand  pound. 

Sir,  this  classing,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  serious  and  solid  se* 
curity  for  the  performance  of  a  minister's  duty.  Lord  Coke 
says,  that  the  staffs  was  put  into  the  treasurer's  hand  to  enable 
him  to  support  himself  when  there  was  no  money  in  the  ex- 
chequer, and  to  beat  away  importunate  solicitors.  The 
method,  which  I  propose,  would  hinder  him  from  the  neces- 
sity of  such  a  broken  staffs  to  lean  on,  or  such  a  miserable 
weapon  for  repulsing  the  demands  of  worthless  suitors,  who, 
the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon  knows,  will  bear  many 
hard  blows  on  the  head,  and  many  other  indignities,  before 
they  arc  driven  from  the  treasury.  In  this  plan,  he  is  fin^ 
nished  with  an  answer  to  all  their  importunity  \  an  answer 
far  more  conclusive,  than  if  he  had  knocked  them  down 
with  his  staflT — «  Sir,  (or  my  Lord),  you  are  calling  for  my 
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•wn  salary— Sir,  you  are  calling  for  the  appointments  of 
my  colleagues  who  sit  about  me  in  office-— Sir,  you  are 
going  to  excite  a  mutiny  at  court  against  me— you  are 
going  to  estrange  his  majesty's  confidence  from  me,  through 
^  chamberlain,  or  the  master  of  the  horse,  or  the  groom 
^  the  stole." 

As  things  now  stand,  every  man,  in  proportion  to  his  con- 
^uence   at  court,  tends  to  add   to  the  expence  of  the  civil 
*ist,  by  all  manner  of  jobs,  if  not  for  himself,  yet  for  his  de- 
pendents.    When  the   new  plan   is  established,  those  who 
^ETe  now  suitors  for  jobs,  will  become  the  most  strenuous  op- 
posers  of  them.     They  will  hare  a  common  interest  with  the 
loixxister  in  publick  economy.     Every  class,  as  it  stands  low^ 
Will  become  security  for  the  payment  of  the  preceding  class ; 
uicL  thus  the   persons  whose  insignificant  services  defraud 
those  that  are  useful,  would  then  become  interested  in  their 
payment.     Then  the  powerful,  instead  of  oppressing  would 
be  cjUiged  to  support  the  weak  ^  and  idleness  would  become 
concerned  in  the  reward  of  industry.     The  whole  fabrick  of 
die  civil  economy  would  become  compact  and  connected  in 
dL  its  parts ;  it  would  be  formed  into  a  well-organized  body, 
^ere  every  member  contributes  to  the  support  of  the  whole ; 
v^d  where  even  the  lazy  stomach  secures  the  vigour  of  the 
•ctive  arm. 

This  plan,  I  really  flatter  myself^  is  laid,  not  in  official  for- 

'^^ty,  nor  in  airy  speculation,  but  in  real  life,  and  in  human 

,  in  what  «  comes  home  (as  Bacon  says)  to  the  business 

bosoms  of  men."     Ton  have  now.  Sir,  before  you,  the 

of  my  scheme,  as  far  as  I  have  digested  it  into  a  form, 

t  might  be  in  any  respea  worthy  of  your  consideration.— 

^  intend  to  lay  it  before  you  in  five  bills.*     The  plan  con- 


is,  indeed,  of  many  parts,  but  they  stand  upon  a  few  plain 
inciples.     It  is  a  plan  which  takes  nothing  from  the  civil 
without  discharging  it  of  a  burthen  equal  to  the  sum  car- 
to  the  publick  service.     It  weakens  no  one  function 
ressary  to  government ;  but  on  the  contrary,  by  appropri- 
ctng  supply  to  service,  it  gives  it  greater  vigour.     It  provides 
means  of  order  and  foresight  to  a   minister  of  finance, 
"^^rhich  may  always  keep  all  the  objeas  of  his  office,  and  theijr 

*  Titles  of  the  biUi  raad 

Vol.  IL  Dd 
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State,  condition,  and  relations,  distinctly  before  him.  It 
brings  forward  accounts  without  hurrying  and  distressing  the 
accountants  j  whilst  it  provides  for  publick  convenience,  it 
regards  private  rights.  It  extinguishes  secret  corruption  al- 
most to  the  possibility  of  its  existence.  It  destroys  direct  and 
visible  influence  equal  to  the  offices  of  at  least  fifty  members 
of  parliament.  Lastly,  it  prevents  the  provision  for  his  maj- 
esty's children,  from  being  diverted  to  the  political  purposes 
of  his  minister. 

These  are  the  points,  on  which  I  rdy  for  the  merit  of  the 
plan  :  I  pursue  economy  in  a  secondary  view,  and  only  as  it 
is  con  lected  with  these  great  objects.     I  am  persuaded,  that 
even  for  supply  thb  scheme  will  be  far  from  unfruitful,  if  ic 
be  executed  to  the  extent  I  propose  it.     I  think  it  will  give 
to  the  publick,  at  its  periods,  two  or  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a  year  i  if  not,  it  will  give  them  a  system  of  economy, 
which  is  itself  a  great  revenue.     It  gives  me  no  little  pride    < 
and  satisfaction,  to  find  that  the  principles  of  my  proceed—.^ 
ings  are,  in  many  respects,  the  very  same  with  those  whic 
.  are   now   pursued   in  the  plans  of  the  French  minister 
finance.     I  am  sure,  that  I  lay  before  you  a  scheme  easy 
practicable  in  all  its  parts.     I  know  it  is  common  at  once  U 
applaud  and  to  reject  all  attempts  of  this  nature.    I  know  it  e 
common  for  men  to  say,  that  such  and  such  things  are 
fectly  right — very  desirable ;  but  that,  unfortunately,  they* 
are  not  practicable.     Oh !  no,  Sir,  no.     Those  things  which 
are  not  practicable,  are  not  desirable.     There  is  nothing  in 
the  world  really  beneficial,  that  does  not  lie  within  the  reacfs- 
of  an  informed  understanding,  and  a  well-directed  pursuit:^ 
There  is  nothing  that  God  has  judged  good  for  us,  that  h^ ' 
has  not  given  us  the  means  to  accomplish,  both  in  the  natU'*^ 
ral  and  the  moral  world.     If  we  cry,  like  children  for  thi 
moon,  like  children  we  must  cry  on. 

We  must  follow  the  nature  of  our  afiairs,  and  conform  our^ 
selves  to  our  situation.  If  we  do,  our  objects  are  plain  an< 
compassable.  Why  should  we  resolve  to  do  nothing,  becaus^^ 
what  I  propose  to  you  may  not  be  the  exact  demand  of  th^^ 
petition ;  when  we  are  far  from  resolved  to  comply  evec^ 
with  what  evidently  is  so  ?  Does  this  sort  of  chicanery 
come  us  ?  The  people  arc  the  masters.    They  have  only 
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express  their  wants  at  large  and  in  gross.     We  are  the  ex- 
pert artists ;  we  are  the  skilful  workmen,  to  shape  their  desires 
into  perfect  forniy  and  to  fit  the  utensil  to  the  use.     They  are 
the  sufferers,  they  tell  the  symptoms  of  the  complaint ;  but 
^e  know  the  exact  seat  of  the  disease^and  how  to  apply  the 
remedy  according  to  the  rules  of  art.     How  shocking  would 
it  be  to  see  us  pervert  our  skill,  into  a  sinister  and  servile  dex- 
terity, for  the  purpose  of  evading  our  duty,  and  defrauding 
our  employers,  who  are  our  natural  lords,  of  the  object  of 
cliieir  just  expectations.     I  think  the  whole  not  only  practi- 
cable, but   practicable  in  a   very  short  time.     If  we  are  in 
earnest  about  it,  and  if  we  exert  that  industry,  and  those  tal- 
ents in  forwarding  the  work,  which  I  am  afraid  may  be  ex- 
erted in  impeding  it — I  engage,  that  the  whole  may  be  put 
in    complete  execution  within  a  year.     For  my  own  part,  I 
have  very  little  to  recommend  me  for  this  or  for  any  task, 
but  a  kind  of  earnest  and  anxious  perseverance  of  mind, 
which,  with  all  its  good  and  all  its  evil  effects,  is  moulded  in- 
to my  constitution.     I  faithfully   engage  to   the  house,  if 
they  choose  to  appoint  me  to  any  part  in  the  execution  of 
this  work,  which  (when  they  have  made  it  theirs  by  the  im- 
pro-vements  of  their  wisdom,  will  be  worthy  of  the  able  assist- 
Ukce  they  may  give  me)  that  by  night  and  by  day,  in  town, 
cr  in  country,  at  the  desk,  or  in   the  forest,  I  will,  without 
regard  to  convenience,  ease,  or  pleasure,  devote  myself  to 
their  service,  not  expecting  or  admitting  any  reward  whatso- 
ever.    I  owe  to  this  country  my  labour,  which  is  my  all  ; 
^nd  I  owe  to  it  ten  times  more  industry,  if  ten  times  more  I 
[      could  exert.     After  all  I  shall  be  an  unprofitable  servant. 

At  the  same  time,  if  I  am  able,  and  if  I  shall  be  permitted, 
^  will  lend  an  humble  helping  hand  to  any  other  good  work 
^hich  is  going  on.     I  have  not.  Sir,  the  frantick  presump- 
tion to  suppose,  that  this  plan  contains  in  it  the  whole  of 
'^hat  the  publick  has  a  right  to  expect,  in  the  great  work  of 
f^formation  they  call  for.     Indeed  it  falls  infinitely  short  of 
*^*      It  falls  short,  even  of  my  own  ideas.     I  have  some 
^hcHjghts  not  yet  fully  ripened,  relative  to  a  reform  in  the 
^^^toms  and  excise,  as  well  as  in  some  other  branches  of 
^n^jjcial  administration.     There  are  other  things  too,  which 
"^'^Hi  essential  parts  in  a  great  plan  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
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it.     The  rfspectful  silence  of  those  who  wait  tipon  your 
pleasurei  ought  to  be  as  powerful  with  3^u,  as  the  call  of 
those  who  require  your  service  as  their  right.     Some,  with- 
out doors,  aflfect  to  feel  hurt  for  your  dignity,  because  they 
suppose  that  menaces  are  held  out  to  you.     Justify  their 
good  opinion,  by  shewing  that  no  menaces  are  necessary  to 
itujiiulate  you  to  your  duty.— >But,  Sir,  whilst  we  may  sym- 
pathise with  them,  in  one  point,  who  sympathise  with  us  in 
another,  we  ought  to  attend  no  less  to  those  who  approach 
Uke  men,  and  who,  in  the  guise  of  petitioners,  speak  to 
in  the  tone  of  a  concealed  authority.     It  is  not  wise  to 
rce  them  to  speak  out  more  plainly,  what   they  plainly 
flAean.— But  the  petitioners  are  violent.     Be  it  so.    Those 
wrlio  are  least  anxious  about  your  conduct,  are   not  those 
tliat  love  you  most.     Moderate  affection,  and  satiated  enjoy* 
m«nt,  are  cold  and  respectful ;  but  an  ardent  and  injured 
passion  is  tempered  up  with  wrath,  and  grief,  and  shame> 
and  conscious  worth,  and  the  maddening  sense  of  violated 
right.     A  jealous  love  lights  his  torch  from  the  firebrands  of 
the  furies. — ^They  who  call  upon  you  to  belong  nvholly  to  the 
people,  are  those  who  wish  you  to  return  to  your  proper 
lioine ;  to  the  sphere  of  your  duty,  to  the  post  of  your  hon* 
lor,  to  the  mansion-house  of  all  genuine,  serene,  and  solid 
fttisfaction.     We   have   furnished  to  the  people  of  England 
O&deed  we  have)  some  real  cause  of  jealousy.     Let  us  leave 
diat  sort  of  company  which,  if  it  does  not  destroy  our  inno- 
cence,  pollutes  our  honour  :    let  us  free  ourselves  at  once 
from  every  thing  that  can  increase  their  suspicions,  and  in* 
flame  their  just  resentment  :    let  us  cast  away  from  us,  with 
^  generous  scorn,  all  the  love-tokens  and  symbols  that  we 
^ave  been  vain  and  light  enough  to  accept  ; — all  the  brace- 
rs, and  snuS*-boxes,  and  miniature  pictures,  and  hair  de- 
^>ces,  and  all  the  other  adulterous  trinkets  that  are  the 
Pledges  of  our  alienation,  and  the  monuments  of  our  shame. 
*^^    us  return  to  our  legitimate  home,  and  all  jars  and  all 
l^arrels  will  be  lost  in  embraces.     Let  the  commons  in  par- 
^'^tent  assembled,   be  one   and   the  same  thing  with  the 
^^*^^mons  at  large.     The  distinctions  that  are  made  to  sepa- 
^^^  us,  are  unnatural  and  wicked  contrivances.     Let  us  iden- 
^*^,  let  us  incorporate  ourselves  with  the  people.     Let  us  cut 
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all  the  cables  and  snap  the  chains  which  tie  us  to  anunfsuth* 
ful  shore,  and  enter  the  friendly  harbour,  that  shoots  br  out 
into  the  main  its  moles  and  jettees  to  receive  us. — <<  War 
with  the  world,  and  peace  with  our  constituents."     Be  this 
oiur  motto,  and  our  principle.     Then  indeed,   we  shall  be 
truly  great.      Respecting  ourselves  we  shall  be  respected  bf 
the  world.     At  present  all  is  troubled  and  cloudy,  and  dis- 
tracted, and  full  of  anger  and  turbulence,  both  abroad  and 
at  home  ;  but  the  air  may  be  cleared  by  this  storm,  and  light 
and  fertility  may  follow  it.     Let  us  give  a  faithful  pledge  to 
the  people  that  we  honour,  indeed,  the  crown  ;  but  that  we 
belong  to  them ;  that  we  are  their  auxiliaries,  and  not  their 
task-masters  ;  the  fellow-labourers  in  the  same  vineyard,  net 
lording  over  their  rights,  but  helpers  of  their  joy  :    that  to 
tax  them  is  a  grievance  to  ourselves,  but  to  cut  off  from  our 
enjoyments  to  forward  theirs,  is  the  highest  gratification  we 
are  capable  of  receiving.     I  feel  with  comfort,  that  we  are 
all  warmed  with  these  sentiments,    and  while  we  are  thus 
warm,  I  wish  we  may  go  directly  and  with  a  cheerful  heart 
to  this  salutary  work. 

Sir,  I  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  "  For  the  better 
regulation  of  his  majesty's  civil  establishments,  and  of 
certain  publick  offices  j  for   the  limitation  of  pensionSf 
and  the  suppression  of  sundry  useless,  expensive,  and 
inconvenient  places  ;  and  for  applying  the  monies  saved 
thereby  to  the  publick  service*." 
Lord  North  stated,  that  there  was  a  difference  between  tlus 
bill  for  regulating  the  establishments,  and  some  of  the  others, 
as  they  affected  the  ancient  patrimony  of  the  crown ;  and 
therefore  wished  them  to  be  postponed,  till  the  king's  con- 
sent could  be  obtained.     This  distinction  was  strongly  con- 
troverted 5  but  when  it  was  insisted  on  as  a  point  of  decomffl 
onlys  it  was  agreed  to  postpone  them  to  another  day.    Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  Monday  following,  viz.  February  14,  leave 
was  given,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Burke,  without  opposition, 
to  bring  in 

1st.  "  A  bill  for  the  sale  of  the  forest  and  other  crowo 

lands,  rents,  and  hereditaments,  with  certain  exceptions;  W 

Jbr  applying  the  produce  thereof  to  the  publick  service ,-  and  for  se^ 

*  The  motion  was  leconded  by  Mr.  Fox. 
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urlngy  ascertaining!  and  satisfying,  tinanUrights^  and  common 
nd  other  rights." 

*  2d,  "A  bill  for  the  more  perfectly  uniting  to  the  crown 
fie  principality  of  Wales,  and  the  coimty  palatine  of  Ches* 
s*,  and  for  the  more  commodious  administration  of  justice 
itbin  the  same ;  as  also  for  abolishing  certain  offices  now 
|>pertaining  thereto  ;  for  quieting  dormant  claims^  ascertaining 
iJ  securing  tenant-rights ;  and  for  the  sale  of  all  the  forest 
mds,  and  other  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  held 
y  his  majesty  in  right  of  the  said  principality,  or  county  pal- 
tine  of  Chester,  and  for  applying  the  produce  thereof  to  the  pub" 
ck  service,** 

Sd,    «  A  bill  for  uniting  to  the  crown  the  duchy  and 
mnty   palatine  of  Lancaster ;    for  the  suppression  of  un- 
pessary  offices  now  belonging  thereto  j  for  the  ascertain^' 
\eni  and  security  of  tenant  and  other  rights  ;  and  for  the  sale  of 
1  rents,  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  and  forests, 
ithin  the  said  duchy  and  county  palatine,  or  either  of  them; 
ulfor  applying  the  produce  thereof  to  the  publich  serviced — And 
was  ordered  that  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Fox,  Lord  John  Caven- 
sh.  Sir  George  Savile,  Colonel  Barre,  Mr.  Thomas  Towns- 
;nd,  Mr.  Byng,  Mr.  Dunning,  Sir  Joseph  Mawbey,   Mr. 
ecorder  of  London,  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  Mr.  Frederick 
tontagu,  the  Earl  of  Upper  Ossory,  Sir  William  Guise,  and 
t.  Gilbert,  do  prepare  and  bring  in  the  same. 
At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Burke  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in 
-4th,  <*  A  bill  for  uniting  the  duchy  of  Cornwall  to  the 
rown;   for  the  suppression  of  certain  unnecessary  offices 
ow  belonging  thereto  \  for  the  ascertainment  and  security  of 
nant  and  other  rights;  and  for  the  sale  of  certain  rents,  lands, 
id  tenements,  within  or  belonging  to  the  said  duchy  ;  and 
^  applying  the  produce  thereof  to  the  publick  service** 
But  some  objections  being  made  by  the  surveyor  general 
the  duchy  concerning  the  rights  of  the  prince  of  Wales, 
w  in  his  minority,  and  Lord  North  remaining  perfectly  si- 
^t,  Mr.  Burke,  at  length,  though  he  strongly  contended 
*inst  the  principle  of  the  objection,  consented  to  withdraw 
^  last  motion  for  the  present ^  to  be  renewed  upon  an  early 
c^ion. 
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L  MAYOR,  AND  GENTLEMEN, 

1  AM  extremely  pleased  at  the  appearance  of 
is  large  and  respectable  meeting.  The  steps  I  may  be 
Uged  to  take  will  want  the  sanction  of  a  considerable  au- 
ority  ;  and  in  explaining  any  thing  which  may  appear 
mbtfiil  in  my  publick  conduct,  I  must  naturally  desire  a 
ry  full  audience. 

I  have  b^en  backward  to  begin  my  canvass. — The  dissolji- 
>Q  of  the  parliament  was  uncertain  \  and  it  did  not  become 
I,  by  an  unseasonable  importunity,  to  appear  diffident  of 
e  fact  of  my  six  years  endeavours  to  please  you.  I  had 
rved  the  city  of  Bristol  honourably  ;  and  the  city  of  Bris- 
1  had  no  reason  to  think,  that  the  means  of  honourable 
rrice  to  the  publick,  were  become  indifferent  to  me. 
I  found  on  my  arrival  here,  that  three  gentlemen  had 
en  long  in  eager  pursuit  of  an  object  which  but  two  of  us 
a  obtain.  I  found,  that  they  had  all  met  with  encourage- 
mu  A  contested  election  in  such  a  city  as  this,  is  no  light 
ing.  I  paused  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice.  These 
ree  gentlemen,  by  various  merits,  and  on  various  titles,  I 
ade  no  doubt  were  worthy  of  your  favour.  I  shall  never 
tempt  to  raise  myself  by  depreciating  the  merits  of  my 
mpetitors.  In  the  complexity  and  confusion  of  these  cross 
irsuits,  I  wished  to  take  the  authentick  publick  sense  of 
1^  friends  upon  a  business  of  so  much  delicacy.  I  wished 
take  your  opinion  along  with  me  ;  that  if  I  should  give 
the  contest  at  the  very  beginning,  my  surrender  of  my 
^  may  not  seem  the  effect  of  inconstancy,  or  timidity,  or 
gttr,  or  disgust,  or  indolence,  or  any  other  temper  unbe- 
Hing  a  man  who  has  engaged  in  the  publick  service.    If^ 
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on  the  contraiy,  I  should  undertake  the  election,  and  fiail  of 
success,  I  was  full  as  anxious,  that  it  should  be  manifest  to 
the   whole  world,  that  the  peace  of  the  city  had  not  been 
broken  by  my  rashness,  presumption,  or  fond  conceit  of  my 
own  merit. 

I  am  not  come,  by  a  false  and  counterfeit  shew  of  deference 
to  your  judgment,  to  seduce  it  in  my  favour.  I  ask  it  seri- 
ously and  unaffectedly.  If  you  wish  that  I  should  retire,  I 
shall  not  consider  that  advice  as  a  censure  upon  my  conduct, 
or  an  alteration  in  your  sentiments  ;  but  as  a  rational  sub- 
mission to  the  circumstances  of  affairs.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
you  should  think  it  proper  for  me  to  proceed  on  my  canvass, 
if  you  will  risk  the  trouble  on  your  part,  I  will  risk  it  on 
mine.  My  pretensions  are  such  as  you  cannot  be  ashamed 
of,  whether  they  succeed  or  fail. 

If  you  call  upon  me,  I  shall  solicit  the  favour  of  the  city  up- 
on manly  ground.  I  come  before  you  with  the  plain  confi- 
dence of  an  honest  servant  in  the  equity  of  a  candid  and  dis- 
cerning master.  I  come  to  claim  your  approbation,  not  to  . 
amuse  you  with  vain  apologies,  or  with  professions  still  more 
vain  and  senseless.  I  have  lived  too  long  to  be  served  bf 
apologies,  or  to  stand  in  need  of  them.  The  part  I  have  act- 
ed has  been  in  open  day ;  and  to  hold  out  to  a  conduct,  wbidi 
stands  in  that  clear  and  steady  light  for  all  its  good  and  aH 
its  evil,  to  hold  out  to  that  conduct  the  paltry  winking  tipen 
of  excuses  and  promises — ^I  never  will  do  it. — ^They  nay 
obscure  it  with  their  smoke  ;  but  they  never  can  illumine 
sunshine  by  such  a  flame  as  theirs. 

I  am  sensible  that  no  endeavours  have  been  left  untried  to 
injure  me  in  your  opinion.  But  the  use  of  character  b  to  be 
a  shield  against  calumny.  I  could  wish,  undoubtedly  (if 
idle  wishes  were  not  the  most  idle  of  all  things)  to  make  eve- 
ry part  of  my  conduct  agreeable  to  every  one  of  my  constit- 
uents. But  in  so  great  a  city,  and  so  greatly  divided  as  this, 
it  is  weak  to  expect  it.  >t 

In  such  a  discordancy  of  sentiments,  it  is  better  to  look 
to  the  nature  of  things  than  to  the  humours  of  men.  The 
very  attempt  towards  pleasing  every  body,  discovers  a  tem- 
per always  flashy,  and  often  false  and  insincere.  Therefore, 
as  I  have  proceeded  strait  onward  in  my  conduct^  so  I  will 
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proceed  in  my  account  of  those  parts  of  it  which  hav^  been 
most  excepted  to.  But  I  must  first  beg  leave  just  to  bint  to 
yoo,  that  we  may  suffer  very  great  detriment  by  being  open 
to  every  talker.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  how  much  of  ser- 
vice is  lost  from  spirits  full  of  activity,  and  full  of  energy, 
who  are  pressing,  who  are  rushing  forward,  to  great  and 
capital  objects,  when  you  oblige  them  to  be  continually 
looking  back.  Whilst  they  are  defending  one  service,  they 
defraud  yon  of  an  hundred.  Applaud  us  when  we  run  ; 
console  us  when  we  fall ;  cheer  us  when  we  recover ;  but 
let  us  pass  on — for  God's  sake,  let  us  pass  on. 

Do  you  think,  gentlemen,  that  every  publick  act  in  the  six 
years  since  I  stood  in  this  place  before  you — ^rhat  all  the  ar« 
duous  things  which  have  been  done  in  this  eventful  period, 
which  has  crowded  into  a  few  years  space  the  revolutions  of 
an  age,  can  be  opened  to  you  on  their  fair  grounds  in  half  an 
hour's  conversation  ? 

But  it  is  no  reason,  because  there  is  a  bad  mode  of  inquiry, 
diat  there  should  be  no  examination  at  all.  Most  certainly  it 
is  our  duty  to  examine  \  it  is  our  interest  too.— »But  it  must 
be  with  discretion  ;  with  an  attention  to  all  the  circumstan- 
ces, and  to  all  the  motives }  like  sound  judges,  and  not  like 
^cavilling  pettyfoggers  and  quibbling  pleaders,  prying  into 
flaws  and  hunting  for  exceptions. — ^Look,  gentlemen,  to  the 
wbo/e  tenour  of  your  member's  conduct.  Try  whether  his 
imbition  or  his  avarice  have  justled  him  out  of  the  strait  line 
'of  duty ;  or  whether  that  grand  foe  of  the  offices  of  active 
life,  that  master-vice  in  men  of  business,  a  degenerate  and 
inglorious  sloth,  has  made  him  flag  and  languish  in  his  course? 
This  is  the  object  of  our  inquiry.  If  oiir  member's  conduct 
can  bear  this  touch,  mark  it  for  sterling.  He  may  have  fall- 
en into  errours ;  he  must  have  faults ;  but  our  errour  h 
greater,  and  our  fault  is  radically  ruinous  to  ourselves,  if  we 
do  not  bear,  if  we  do  not  even  applaud,  the  whole  comrpound 
and  mixed  mass  of  such  a  character.  Not  to  act  thus  is  folly; 
I  had  almost  said  it  is  impiety.  He  censures  God,  who  quar- 
rels with  the  imperfections  of  man. 

Gentlemen,wemustnotbe  peevish  withthose  whoserx^e  the 
people.  For  none  will  serve  us  whilst  there  is  a  cohrt  to  serve, 
but  those  who  are  of  a  nice  and  jealous  honour.   They  who 
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tbink  every  thingi  in  comparison  of  that  honour,  to  be  dust 
and  asbes»  will  not  bear  to  have  it  soiled  and  impaired  by 
those,  for  whose  sake  they  make  a  thousand  sacrifices  to  pre- 
serve tt  immaculate  and  whole.  We  shall  either  drive  such 
men  from  the  publick  stage,  or  we  shall  send  them  to  the 
court  for  protection  :  where,  if  they  must  sacrifice  their  rep* 
utation,  they  will  at  least  secure  their  interest.  Depend  up* 
on  it,  that  the  lovers  of  freedom  will  be  free.  None  will 
vicdate  their  conscience  to  please  us,  in  order  afterwards  to 
discharge  that  conscience,  which  they  have  violated,  by  doing 
ns  faithful  and  affectionate  service.  If  we  degrade  and  de» 
prave  their  minds  by  servility,  it  will  be  absurd  to  expect 
that  they  who  are  creeping  and  abject  towards  us,  will  ever 
be  bold  and  incorruptible  assertors  of  our  freedom,  against 
the  most  seducing  and  the  most  formidable  of  all  powers. 
No  !  human  nature  is  not  so  formed ;  nor  shall  we  improve 
the  faculties  or  better  the  morals  of  publick  men,  by  our 
possession  of  the  most  infallible  receipt  in  the  world  for  mak- 
ing cheats  and  hypocrites. 

Let  me  say  with  plainness,  I  who  am  no  longer  in  a  pub* 
lick  character,  that  if  by  a  fair,  by  an  indulgent,  by  a  gentle* 
manly  behaviour  to  our  representatives,  we  do  not  give  con- 
fidence to  their  minds,  and  a  liberal  scope  to  their  undoy, 
standings ;  if  we  do  not  permit  our  members  to  act  upoQ.I 
very  enlarged  view  of  things  \  we  shall  at  length  infallj^f 
degrade  our  national  representation  into  a  confused  and  scb(^ 
fling  bustle  of  local  agency.     When  the  popular  member  i| 
narrowed  in  his  ideas,  and  rendered  timid  in  his  proceedings 
the  service  of  the  crown  will  be  the  sole  nursery  of  statesmeOi 
Among  the  frolicks  of  the  court,  it  may  at  length  take  thai 
of  attending  to  its  business.     Then  the  monopoly  of  mental 
power  will  be  added  to  the  power  of  all  other  kinds  it  po^ 
sesses.     On  the  side  of  the  people  there  will  be  nothing  but 
impotence  :  for  ignorance  is  impotence ;  narrowness  of  mind 
is  impotence  i  timidity  is  itself  impotence,  and  makes  all  other 
qualities  that  go  along  with  it,  impotent  and  useless. 
*    At  present  it  is  the  plan  of  the  court  to  make  its  servants 
insignificant.  If  the  people  should  fall  into  the  same  humour, 
and  should  choose  their  servants  on  the  same  principles  of 
mere  obsequiousness,  and  flexibility,  and  total  vacancy  or  Ia- 
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diflSsrence  of  opinion  in  all  poblick  matters,  then  no  part  of 
the  sute  will  be  sound ;  and  it  will  be  in  vain  to  think  of 
saving  it. 

I  thoaght  it  very  expedient  at  this  time  to  give  you  this 
candid  counsel;  and  with  this  counsel  I  would  willingly  closej 
if  the  matters  which  at  various  times  have  been  objected  to 
me  in  thb  city  concerned  only  myself,  and  my  own  electioa. 
These  charges,  I  think,  are  four  in  number ; — my  neglect  of 
a  due  attention  to  my  constituents,  the  not  paying  m<nre  fire- 
4]ueBt  visits  here  j — my  conduct  on  the  affairs  of  the  first  Irish 
trade  acts  ;*-my  opinion  and  mode  of  proceeding  on  lord 
Beauchamp's  debtors  bills } — and  my  votes  on  the  late  a£ici 
^  the  Roman  Catholicks.  All  of  these  (except  perhaps  the 
first)  relate  to  matters  of  very  considerable  publick  concern  j 
and  tt  is  not  lest  you  should  censure  me  improperly,  but  lest 
joo  flhould  form  improper  opinions  on  matters  of  some  mo- 
ment to  you,  that  I  trouble  you  at  all  upon  the  subject.  Mj 
conduct  is  of  small  importance. 

With  regard  to  the  first  charge,  my  firiends  have  spoken  to 
me  of  it  in  the  style  of  amicable  expostulation ;  not  so  mncl& 
blaming  the  thing,  as  lamenting  the  effects. — Others,  less  par- 
tial to  me,  were  less  kind  in  assigning  the  motives.  I  admits 
there  is  a  decorum  and  propriety  in  a  member  of  parliament's 
paying  a  respectful  court  to  his  constituents.  If  I  were  con- 
idous  to  myself  that  pleasure  or  dissipation,  or  low  unworthy 
occupations,  had  detained  me  from  personal  attendance  on 
joa,  I  would  readily  admit  my  fault,  andquietly  submit  to  the 
penalty.  But,  gentlemen,  I  live  at  an  hundred /niles  distance 
Cram  Bristol ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  session  I  come  to  my  own 
iftOiise,  fatigued  in  body  and  in  mind,  to  a  little  repose,  and  to  a 
wery  little  attention  to  my  family  and  my  private  concerns.  A 
wiut  to  Bristol  is  always  a  sort  of  canvass  ;  else  it  will  do  more 
liirm  than  good.  To  pass  from  the  toils  of  a  session  to  tlie  toils 
of  a  canvass,  b  the  furthest  thing  in  the  world  from  repose. 
I  could  hardly  serve  you  at  J  have  dories  and  court  you  too. 
Most  of  you  have  heard,  that  I  do  not  very  remarkably 
•pare  myself  in /i^^/iri  business  \  and  in  the/nVo/^  business  of 
my  constituenu  I  have  done  very  near  as  much  as  those  who 
hm  nothing  else  to  do.  My  canvass  of  you  was  not  on  the 
change,  nor  in  the  county  meetings,  nor  in  the  cluba  q£  ib2i& 
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city :  It  was  in  the  house  of  commons ;  it  was  at  the  custom^ 
house  ;  it  was  at  the  council ;  it  was  at  the  treasury  ;  it  was 
at  the  admiralty.     I  canvassed  you  through  your  affairs^  and 
not  your  persons.     I  was  not  only  your  representative  as  a 
body ;  I  was  the  agent,  the  solicitor  of  individuals ;  I  ran 
about  wherever  your  afiairs  could  call  me ;  and  in  acting  for 
you  I  often  appeared  rather  as  a  ship-broker,  than  as  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament.     There  was  nothing  too  laborious,  or  too 
low  for  me  to  undertake.     The  meanness  of  the  business  vras 
raised  by  the  dignity  of  the  object.     If  some  lesser  matters 
have  slipped  through  my  fingers,  it  was  because  I  filled  my 
hands  too  full ;  and  in  my  eagerness  to  serve  you,  took  m 
more  than  any  hands  could  grasp.     Several  gentlemen  stand 
round  me  who  are  my  willing  witnesses  ;  and  there  are  odk- 
ers  who,  if  they  were  here,  would  be  still  better ;  becaase 
they  would  be  unwilling  witnesses  to  the  same  truth.    It  was 
in  the  middle  of  a  summer  residence  in  London,  and  in  the 
middle  of  a  negotiation  at  the  admiralty  for  your  trade,  that 
I  was  called  to  Bristol ;  and  this  late  visit,  at  this  late  day,  has 
been  possibly  in  prejudice  to  your  afiairs. 

Since  I  have  touched  upon  this  matter,  let  me  say,  gentle^ 
men,  that  if  I  had  a  disposition,  or  a  right  to  complain,  I  have 
some  cause  of  complaint  on  my  side.  With  a  petition  of  this 
city  in  my  hand,  passed  through  the  corporation  without  a 
dissenting  voice,  a  petition  in  unison  with  almost  the  whole 
voice  of  the  kingdom,  (with  whose  formal  thanks  I  was  cov- 
ered over)  wlule  I  laboured  on  no  less  than  five  bills  for  a 
publick  refom,  and  fought  against  the  opposition  of  great 
abilities,  and  of  the  greatest  power,  every  clause,  and  every 
word  of  the  largest  of  those  bills,  almost  to  the  very  last  daj 
of  a  very  long  session ;  all  this  time  a  canvass  in  Bristol  was 
as  calmly  carried  on  as  if  I  were  dead.  I  was  considered  as  a 
man  wholly  out  of  the  question.  Whilst  I  watched,  and 
fasted,  and  sweated  in  the  house  of  commons — ^by  the  most 
easy  and  ordinary  arts  of  election,  by  dinners  and  visiti|by 
"  How  do  you  do*s,"  and ««  My  worthy  friends,"  I  was  to  be 
quietly  moved  out  of  my  seat — ^and  promises  were  made,  and 
engagements  entered  into,  without  any  exception  or  reserve, 
as  if  my  laborious  zeal  in  my  duty  had  been  a  regular  abdioK 
eion  ofmytrust. 
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To  ofOk  my  whole  heart  to  yoa  on  this  subject,  I  do  coty* 
Sess^  hovever,  that  there  were  other  times  besid^  the  two 
yean  m  which  I  did  visit  you>  when  I  was  not  wholly  without 
leisure  £or  repeating  that  mark  of  my  respect.  But  I  could 
not  bring  my  mind  to  see  you.  Tou  remember,  that  in  the 
beginning  of  this  American  war  (that  sera  of  calamity,  dis- 
grace and  downfall,  an  sera  which  no  feeling  mind  will  ever 
mention  without  a  tear  for  England)  you  were  greatly  di« 
rided  ;  and  a  very  strong  body,  if  not  the  strongest,  oppos- 
ed itself  to  the  madness  which  every  art  and  every  power 
were  employed  to  render  popular,  in  order  that  the  errours 
^fthe  rulers  might  be  lost  in  the  general  blindness  o(  the  na^ 
tioQ.  This  opposition  continued  until  after  our  great,  but 
BBost  unfortunate  victory  at  Long  Island.  Then  all  the 
mounds  and  banks  of  our  constancy  were  borne  down  at 
CMce  ;  and  the  phrensy  of  the  American  #ar  broke  in  upon 
OS  like  a  deluge.  This  victory,  which  seemed  to  put  an  im- 
mediate end  to  731  difficulties,  perfected  us  in  that  spirit  of 
domination,  which  our  unparalleled  prosperity  had  but  too 
kmg  nurtured.  We  had  been  so  very  power&l,  and  so  very 
pnisperous,  that  even  the  humblest  of  us  were  degraded  into 
Ike  vices  and  follies  of  kings.  We  lost  all  measure  between 
Heans  and  ends ;  and  our  headlong  desires  became  our  pol- 
ikks  and  our  morals.  All  men  who  wished  for  peace,  or  re- 
tiined  any  sentiments  of  moderation,  were  overborne  or  si- 
lenced ;  and  this  city  was  led  by  every  artifice  (and  probably 
with  the  more  management,  because  I  was  one  of  your  mem- 
bers) to  distinguish  itself  by  its  zeal  for  that  £ital  cause.  In 
Ass  temper  of  yours  and  of  my  mind,  I  diould  have  sooner 
fled  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth,  than  have  shewn  myself 
iMre.  I,  who  saw  in  every  American  victory  (f(»*  you  have 
had  along  series  of  these  misfortunes)  the  germ  and  seed  cf 
die  naval  power  of  France  and  Spain,  which  all  our  heat  and 
warmth  against  America  was  only  hatching  into  life, — ^I 
should  not  have  been  a  welcome  visitant  with  the  brow  and 
dw  language  of  such  feelings.  When  afterwards,  the  other 
&oe  of  your  calamity  was  turned  upon  yon,  and  shewed  itself 
IB  defeat  and  distress,  I  shunned  you  fiill  as  much.  I  felt 
lordy  this  variety  in  our  wretchedness ;  and  I  did  not  wish 
CO  hsrve  the  least  appearance  of  insidting  you  with  chat  shew^ 
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of  superiorityy  which^  though  it  may  not  be  assumedi  is  gen^ 
eraily  suspected  in  a  time  of  calamity^  from  those  whose  pre* 
vious  warnings  have  been  despised.  I  could  not  bear  to  diew 
you  a  representative  whose  face  did  not  reflect  that  of  his 
constituents  ;  a  face  that  could  not  joy  in  your  joys,  and  sor* 
row  in  your  sorrows.  But  time  at  length  has  made  us  all  of 
one  opinion  j  and  we  have  all  opened  our  eyes  on  the  true 
nature  of  the  American  war,  to  the  true  nature  of  all  its  sue* 
cesses  and  all  its  failiures. 

In  that  publick  storm  too  I  had  my  private  feelings.  I  had 
seen  blown  down  and  prostrate  on  the  ground  several  of  thon 
houses  to  whom  I  was  chiefly  indebted  for  the  honour  tldf 
city  has  done  me.  I  confess,  that  whilst  the  wounds  of  tboie 
I  loved  were  yet  green,  I  could  not  bear  to  shew  mjieif  m 
pride  and  triumph  in  that  place  into  which  their  putiality 
had  brought  me,«nd  to  appear  at  feasts  and  rejoicings,  in  tht 
midst  of  the  grief  and  calamity  of  my  warm  friends,  my  zeal- 
ous supporters,  my  generous  benefactors.  This  is  a  true,  vn- 
varnished,  undisguised  state  of  the  affair.  Tou  will  judgi 
of  it. 

This  is  the  only  one  of  the  charges  in  which  I  am  pefsoo- 
ally  concerned.  As  to  the  other  matters  objected  against  m^ 
which  in  their  turn  I  shall  mention  to  you,  remember  OM 
more  I  do  not  mean  to  extenuate  or  excuse.     Why  shoM 
I,  when  the  things  charged  are  among  those  upon  wludU 
found  all  my  reputation  ?  What  would  be  left  to  me,  if  I 
myself  was  the  man,  who  softened,  and  blended,  and  dilutrii 
and  weakened,  all  the  distinguishing  colours  of  my  life,  tff  - 
as  to  leave  nothing  distina  and  determinate  in  my  wbofe 
conduct  ? 

It  has  been  said,  and  it  is  the  second  charge,  that  in  the 
questions  of  the  Irish  trade,  I.  did  not  consult  the  interest  of 
my  constituents,  or,  to  speak  out  strongly,  that  I  rathor  acted 
as  a  native  of  Ireland,  than  as  an  EngKsh  member  of  pir- 
liament. 

I  certainly  have  very  warm  good  wishes  for  the  place  of 
my  birth.  But  the  sphere  of  my  duties  is  my  true  country. 
It  was,  as  a  man  attached  to  your  interests,  and  zealous  for 
the  conservation  of  your  power  and  dignity,  that  I  acted  on 
that  occasion,  and  on  .all  occasions.    Tou  were  involved  in 
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t  American  war.  A  nelK^w6rld  of  poliqr  was  opened»  to 
ich  it  was  necessary  we  sbould  conform^  whether  we  would 
not ;  and  my  only  thought  was  how  to  conform  to  our 
lation  m  such  a  manner  as  to  unite  to  this  kingdom,  in 
vperity  and  in  affection,  whatever  remained  of  the  empire, 
ras  true  to  my  old,  standing,  invariable  principle,  that  all 
ngs,  which  came  from  Great  Britain,  should  issue  as  a  gift 
her  bounty  and  beneficence,  rather  than  as  claims  recov- 
d  against  a  struggling  litigant  ^  or  at  least,  that  if  your 
leficence  obtained  no  credit  in  your  concessions,  yet  that 
tj  should  appear  the  salutary  provisions  of  your  wisdom 
1  foresight;  not  as  things  wrung  from  you  with  your 
xxi,  by  the  cruel  gripe  of  a  rigid  necessity.  The  first  con- 
taions,  by  being  (much  against  my  will)  mangled  and  strip- 
d  <tf  the  parts  which  were  necessary  to  make  out  their  just 
rrespondence  and  connection  in  trade,  were  of  no  use.  The 
xt  year  a  feeble  attempt  was  made  to  bring  the  thing  into 
tter  shape.  This  attempt  (countenanced  by  the  minister) 
I  the  very  first  appearance  of  some  popular  uneasiness,  was, 
ter  a  considerable  progress  through  the  house,  thrown  out 
r  iim. 

What  was  the  consequence  ?  The  whole  kingdom  of  Ire- 
id  was  instantly  in  a  flame.  Threatened  by  foreigners, 
d,  as  they  thought,  insulted  by  England,  they  resolved  at 
iCe  to  resist  the  power  of  France,  and  to  cast  off*  yours.  As 
t  us,  we  were  able  neither  to  protect  nor  to  restrain  them. 
my  thousand  men  were  raised  and  disciplined  without 
mmission  from  the  crown.  Two  illegal  armies  were  seen 
ith  banners  displayed  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
Kontry.  No  executive  magistrate,  no  judicature,  in  Ireland, 
wkl  acknowledge  the  legality  of  the  army  which  bore  the 
n|fs  commission;  and  no  law,  or  appearance  of  law,  author- 
ed the  army  commissioned  by  itself.  In  this  unexampled 
ite  of  shings,  which  the  least  errour,  the  least  trespass  on 
le  right  or  left,  would  have  hurried  down  the  precipice  in- 
» an  abyss  of  blood  and  conftision,  the  people  of  Ireland  de- 
and  a  freedom  of  trade  with  arms  in  their  hands.  They  in- 
idict  all  commerce  between  the  two  nations.  They  deny 
1  new  supply  in  the  house  of  commons,  although  in  time  of 
"ar.    They  stint  the  trust  of  the  old  revenue,  given  for  t^o 
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years  to  dl  the  ktng^s  predecessors,  to  9ix  months.  The  B#li- 
ish  paBrUamenty  in  a  fentter  session,  frightened  into  a  limjeed 
concession  by  the  menaces  of  Ireland,  frightened  out  of  kCy 
the  menaces  of  En^smd^  were  now  frightened  back  agiAb 
and  made  an  nniverssl  Surrender  of  all  that  had  been  thought 
the  peculiar,  reserved,  uncommnnicable  rights  of  England  |«-> 
the  ^iLclusrre  commerce  of  America,  of  Africa,  of  the  West 
Indies— fldl  the  enumerations  (rf  the  acts  of  navigation^-^aO- 
the  manufactures— -iron,  glass,  even  the  last  pledge  of  jeal- 
ousy and  pride,  the  interest  hid  in  the  secret  of  oar  heart% 
the  inveterate  prejudice  moulded  into  the  constitution  of  our 
frame,  even  the  sacred  fleece  itself,  all  went  together.    No 
reserve ;  no  exception  ;  no  debate ;  no  discussion.    A  sod^ 
den  light  broke  in  upon  us  all.     It  broke  in,  not  tfaniQgh 
well-contrived  and  well-disposed  windows,  but  thhni^flm 
and  breaches ;  through  the  yawning  chasms  of  our  ruin.  We 
were  taught  wisdom  by  humiliation.     No  tovni  in  Eo^tiai 
presumed  to  have  a  prejudice-,  or  dared  to  mutter  apedtion. 
"What  was  worse,  the  whole  parliament  of  England,  wfaidi 
retained  authority  for  nothing  but  surrenders,  was  despoBei 
of  every  shadow  of  its  superintendence.     It  was,  vrithoota^ 
qualification,  denied  in  theory,  as  it  had  been  trampled  upsi 
in  practice.  This  scene  of  shame  and  disgrace  has,  in  amM' 
ner  whilst  I  am  speaking,  ended  by  the  perpetual  estaMk 
^ent  of  a  military  power  in  the  dominions  of  ihi$  cxmni 
without  consent  of  the  British  legislature,*  contrary  to  Ae 
policy  of  the  constitution,  contrary  to  the  declaration  of  ri|^. 
and  by  this  your  liberties  are  swept  away  along  with  your 
supreme  authority— and  both,  linked  together  from  the  be^ 
ginning,  have,  I  am  afraid,  both  together  perished,  for  ever. 
What  !  gentlemen,  was  I  not  to  foresee,  or  forseeing,  wA 
I  not  to  endeavour  to  save  you  from  all  these  multiplied 
mischiefs  and  disgraces  ?  Would  the  little,  silly,  canvass  prat- 
tle of  obeying  instructions,  and  having  no   opinions  But 
yours,  and  such  idle  senseless  tales,  which  amuse  the  vacant 
ears  of  unthinking  men,  have  saved  you  from  <<  the  pdting 
of  that  pitiless  storm,^  to  which  the  loose  improvidence,  the 
cpfWardly  rashness  of  those  who  dare  not  look  danger  in  the 
fisice^  so  as  to  provide  against  it  in  time,  and  therefore  throw 

*  Iriab  perpetual  mutiny  act 
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fhiflltdyw  heidlong  into  the  midst  of  it,  have  exposed  this 
degraded  natioDt  beat  down  and  [irostrate  on  the  earth,  un- 
dieltcred,  unarmed,  unresisting  ?  Was  I  an  Irishman  on  that 
dtfptbat  I  boldly  withstood  oin*  pride  ?  or  on  the  day  that  I 
Imag  down  my  head,  and  wept  in  shame  and  silence  over  the 
hamfliatiom  of  Great  Britain  ?  I  became  unpopular  in  Eng- 
land for  the  one,  and  in  Ireland  for  the  other.  What 
then  ?  What  obligation  lay  on  me  to  be  popular  ?  I  was 
bound  to  serve  both  kingdoms.  To  be  pleased  with  my 
•ervice,  was  their  affair,  not  mine. 

I  was  an  Irishman  in  the  Irish  business,  just  as  much  as  I 
was  an  American,  when  on  the  same  principles,  I  wished 
you  to  concede  to  America,  at  a  time  when  she  prayed 
concession  at  our  feet.  Just  as  much  was  I  an  American, 
when  I  wished  parliament  to  offer  terms  in  victory,  and  not 
to  wait  the  weU  chosen  hour  of  defeat,  for  making  good  by 
weakness,  and  by  supplication,  a  claim  of  prerogative,  pre-^ 
eminence,  and  authority. 

Instead  of  requiring  it  from  me,  as  a  point  of  duty,  to 
kindle  with  your  passions,  had  you  all  been  as  cool  as  I  was, 
you  would  have  been  saved  dbgraces  and  distresses  that  are 
BButterable.  Do  you  remember  our  commission  ?  We  sent 
out  a  solemn  embassy  across  the  Atlantick  ocean,  to  lay  the 
crown,  the  peerage,  the  commons  of  Great  Britain,  at  the 
feet  of  the  American  congress.  That  our  disgrace  might 
want  no  sort  of  brightening  and  burnishing  j  observe  who 
diey  were  that  composed  this  famous  embassy.  My  lord 
Carlisle  is  among  the  first  ranks  of  our  nobility.  He  is  the 
identical  man  who  but  two  years  before  had  been  put  for- 
ward, at  the  opening  of  a  session  in  the  house  of  lords,  as 
the  mover  of  a  haughty  and  rigorous  address  against  Amer- 
ica. He  was  put  in  the  front  of  the  embassy  of  submission. 
Mr.  Eden  was  taken  from  the  office  of  lord  Suffolk,  to 
whom  he  was  then  under  secretary  of  state ;  from  the  office 
of  that  lord  Suffolk,  who  but  a  few  weeks  before,  in  his  place 
m  parliament,  did  not  deign  to  inquire  where  a  congress  of 
vagrants  was  to  be  found.  This  lord  Suffolk  ^ent  Mr.  Eden 
to  find  these  vagrants,  without  knowing  where  this  king's 
generals  were  to  be  found,  who  were  joined  in  the  same 
commission  of  supplicating  those  whom  they  were  stot  to 
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subdue.  They  enter  the  capital  of  America  only  to  abandon 
it ;  and  these  assertors  and  representatives  of  the  dignity  cf 
England,  at  the  tail  of  a  flying  army,  let  fly  their  Parthian 
shafts  of  memorials  and  remonstrances  at  random  behind 
them.  Their  promises  and  their  offers,  their  flatteries  and 
their  menaces,  were  all  despised  ;  and  we  were  saved  the  dis- 
grace of  their  formal  reception,  only  because  the  congress 
scorned  to  receive  them  ;  whilst  the  state-house  of  indepen^ 
dent  Philadelphia  opened  her  doors  to  the  publick  entry  of 
the  ambassador  of  France.  From  war  and  blood  we  went  to 
submission  ;  and  from  submission  plunged  back  again  to  war 
and  blood  ;  to  desolate  and  be  desolated,  without  measure 
hope,  or  end.  I  am  a  Royalist,  I  blushed  for  this  degrada- 
tion of  the  crown.  I  am  a  Whig,  I  blushed  for  the  dig^<^»flw 
of  parliament.  I  am  a  true  Englishman,  I  felt  to  the  qmck 
for  the  disgrace  of  England.  I  am  a  man,  I  felt  for  the 
melancholy  reverse  of  human  affairs,  in  the  fall  of  the  £rst 
power  in  the  world. 

To  read  what  was  approaching  in  Ireland,  in  the  black 
and  bloody  characters  of  the  American  war,  was  a  painful, 
but  it  was  a  necessary  part  of  my  publick  duty.     For,  gentle- 
men, it  is  not  your  fond  desires  or  mine  that  can  alter  the  aa» 
ture  of  things  ;  by  contending  against  which  what  have  we 
got,  or  shall  ever  get,  but  defeat  and  shame  ?   I  did  not 
obey  your  instructions  :    No.     I  conformed  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  truth  and  nature,  and  maintained  your  interest, 
against  your  opinions,  with  a  constancy  that  became  me. 
A  representative  worthy  of  you,  ought  to   be  a  person 
of  stability.     I  am  to  look,  indeed,  to  your  opinions  ;  but  to 
such  opinions  as  you  and  I  must  have  five  years  hence.    I 
was  not  to  look  to  the  flash  of  the  day.     I  knew  that  yoy 
chose  me,  in  my  place,  along  with  others,  to  be  a  pillar  of  the 
state,  and  not  a  weathercock  on  the  top  of  the  edifice,  exalt- 
ed for  my  levity  and  versatility,  and  of  no  use  but  to  indicate 
the  shiftings  of  every  fashionable  gale.     Would  to  God,  the 
value  of  my  sentiments  on  Ireland  and  on  America  had  been 
at  this  day  a  subject  of  doubt  and  discussion  !    No  matter 
what  my  sufferings  had  been,  so  that  this  kmgdom  had  kept 
the  authority  I  wished  it  to  maintain,  by  a  grave  foresight, 
and  by  an  equitable  temperance  in  the  use  of  its  power. 
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The  next  article  of  charge  on  my  publick  conduct,  and 
that  which  I  find  rather  the  most  prevalent  of  all,  is,  lord 
Beauchamp*s  bill.  I  mean  his  bill  of  last  session,  for  reform- 
ing the  law-process  concerning  imprisonment.  It  is  said,  to 
aggravate  the  offence,  that  I  treated  the  petition  of  this  city 
with  contempt  even  in  presenting  it  to  the  house,  and  ex« 
pressed  myself  in  terms  of  marked  disrespect.  Had  this  lat- 
ter part  of  the  charge  been  true,  no  merits  on  the  side  of  the 
question  which  I  took,  could  possibly  excuse  me.  But  I  am 
incapable  of  treating  this  city  with  disrespect.  Very  fortu- 
nately, at  this  minute  (if  my  bad  eyesight  does  not  deceive 
me)  the  worthy  *  gentleman  deputed  on  this  business  stands 
directly  before  me.  To  him  I  appeal,  whether  I  did  not, 
thougli  !t  militated  with  my  oldest  and  my  most  recent  pub- 
lick  opinions,  deliver  the  petition  with  a  strong,  and  more 
than  usual  recommendation  to  the  consideration  of  the  house, 
on  account  of  the  character  and  consequence  of  those  who 
signed  it.  I  believe  the  worthy  gentleman  will  tell  you,  that 
r  the  very  day  I  received  it,  I  applied  to  the  solicitor,  now  the 
attorney  general,  to  give  it  an  immediate  consideration ;  a<id 
he  most  obligingly  and  instantly  consented  to  employ  a  great 
deal  of  his  very  valuable  time  to  write  an  explanation  of  the 
bill.  I  attended  the  committee  with  all  possible  care  and  diU 
igence,  in  order  that  every  objection  of  yours  might  meet  with 
a  solution;  or  produce  an  alteration.  I  intreated  your  learned 
recorder  (always  ready  in  business  in  which  you  take  a  con- 
cern) to  attend. 

But  what  will  you  say  to  those  who  blame  me  for  supporting 

lord  Beauchamp's  bill,  as.  a  disrespectful  treatment  of  your 
petition,  when  you  hear,  that  out  of  respect  to  you,  I  myself 
was  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  that  very  bill  ?  for  the  noble  lord 
who  brought  it  in,  and  who,  I  must  say,  has  much  merit  for 
this  and  some  other  measures,  at  my  request  consented  to 
put  it  off*  for  a  week,  which  the  speaker's  illness  lengthened 
to  a  fortnight  ;  and  then  the  frantick  tumult  about  popery 
drove  that  and  every  rational  business  from  the  house.  So 
that  if  I  chose  to  make  a  defence  of  myself,  on  the  little  prin- 
ciples of  a  culprit,  pleading  in  his  exculpation,  I  might  not 
only  secure  my  acquittal,  but  make  merit  with  thji;  opposers 

•  Mr.  WiUiattsi 
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of  the   bill.     But  I  shall  do  no  such  thing.     The  truth  i^ 

that  I  did  occasion  the  loss  of  the  bill»  and  by  a  delay  cauied 

by  my  respect  to  you.     But  such  an  event  was  never  in  my 

contemplation.     And  I  am  so  far  from  taking  credit  tor  the 

defeat  of  that  measure,  that  I  cannot  sufficiently  lament  my 

misfortune,  if  but  one  man,  who  ought  to  be  at  large,  hit 

passed  a  year  in  prison  by  my  means.     I  am  a  debtor  to  the 

debtors.     I  confess  judgment.     I  owe  what,  if  ever  it  be  ii^ 

my  power,  I  shall  most  certainly  pay, — ample  atoaement  anc3 

usurious  amends  to  liberty  and  humanity  for  my  onhapp^ 

lapse.     For,  gentlemen,  lord  Beauchamp's  bill  was  a  law  gm 

justice  and  policy,  as  far  as  it  went ;  I  say  as  far  as  k 

for  its  fault  was  its  being,  in  the  remedial  part,  mi 

fective. 
There  are  two  capital  faults  in  our  law  with  rdatioii  ^^ 

civil  debts.     One  is,  that  every  man  is  presumed  sohcac; 

A  presumption,  in  innumerable  cases,  directly  against  tratik 

Therefore  the  debtor  is  ordered,  on  a  supposition  of  ibiltty 

and  fraud,  to  be  coerced  his  liberty  until  he  makes  payment 

By  this  means,  in  all  cases  of  civil  insolvency,  without  a  pw^ 

don  from  his  creditor,  he  is  to  be  imprisoned  for  life ;— Had 

thus  a  miserable  mistaken  invention  of  artificial  science,  flf^ 

erates  to  change  a  civil  into  a  criminal  judgment,  and  10 

scourge  misfortune  or  indiscretion  with  a  punishment  wHk 

the  law  does  not  inflict  on  the  greatest  crimes. 

The  next  fault  is,  that  the  inflicting  of  that  punishment  ii 
not  on  the  opinion  of  an  equal  and  publick  judge  ;  but  isif^ 
ferred  to  the  arbitrary  discretion  of  a  private,  nay  interestedf 
and  irritated,  individual.  He,  who  formally  is,  and  substaBi* 
tially  ought  to  be,  the  judge,  is  in  reality  no  more  than  min-' 
isterial,  a  mere  executive  instrument  of  a  private  man,  who 
is  at  once  judge  and  party.  Every  idea  of  judicial  order  it 
subverted  by  this  procedure.  If  the  insolvency  be  no  arime^ 
why  is  it  punished  with  arbitrary  imprisonment  ?  If  it  be  S 
crime,  why  is  it  delivered  into  private  hands  to  pardon  with- 
out discretion,  or  to  punish  without  mercy  and  withovt 
measure  ? 

To  these  faults,  gross  and  cruel  faults  in  our  law,  the  ea- 
cellent  principle  of  lord  Beauchamp's  bill  applied  some  sort 
of  remedy.    I  know  that  credit  must  be  preserved  ;    but 
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equity  mu3t  be  preserved  too  ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  any 
thing  should  be  necessary  to  commerce,  which  is  inconsistent 
-with  justice.    The  principle  of  credit  was  not  weakened  by 
that  hill.     God  forbid  !  The  enforcement  of  that  credit  was 
only  put  into  the  same  publick  judicial  hands  on  which  we 
dtepend   for  our  lives,  and   all  that  makes  life  dear  to  us. 
Bat,  indeed,  this  business  was  taken  up  too  warmly  both 
here  and  elsewhere.     The  bill  was  extremely  mistaken.     It 
was   supposed  to  enact  what  it  never  enacted  \    and  com- 
plaints were  made  of  clauses  in  it  as  novelties,  which  exist- 
ed before  the  noble  lord  that  brought  in  the  bill  was  bom. 
There  was  a  fallacy  that  ran  through  the  whole  of  the 
objections.      The   gentlemen    who  opposed  the  bill,  al- 
ways argued,  as   if  the  option  lay  between  that  bill  and  the 
ancient  bw. — But  this  is  a  grand  mistake.      For  practically, 
the  option  is  between,  not  that  bill  and  the  old  law,  but  be- 
tween that  bill  and  those  occasional  laws,  called  acts  of  grace. 
For  the  operation  of  the  old  law  is  so  savage,  and  so  incon- 
venient to  society,  that  for  a  long  time  past,  once  in  every 
parliament,  and  lately  twice,  the  legislature  has  been  obliged 
to  make  a  general  arbitrary  jail-delivery,  and  at  once  to  set 
open,  by  its  sovereign  authority,  all  the  prisons  in  England. 
Gentlemen,  I  never  relished  acts  of  grace  ;  nor  ever  sub- 
mitted to  them  but  from  despair  of  better.     They  are  a  dis- 
honourable invention,  by  which,    not  from  humanity,  not 
firom  policy  ;   but  merely  because  we  have  not  room  enough 
to  hold  these  victims  of  the  absurdity  of  our  laws,  we  turn 
loose  upon  the  publick  three  or  four  thousand  naked  wretch-* 
•s,  corrupted  by  the  habits,  debased  by  the  ignominy,  of  a 
prison.     If  the  creditor  had  a  right  to  those  carcasses  as  a 
natural  security  for  his  property,  I  am  sure  we  have^o  right 
to  deprive  him  of  that  security.     But  if  the  few  pounds  of 
flesh  were  not  necessary  to  his  security,  we  had  not  i  right 
to  detain  the  unfortunate  debtor,  without  any  benefit  at  all 
to  the  person  who  confined  him. — ^Take  it  as  you  will,  we 
commit  injustice.     Now  lord  Beauchamp's  bill  intended  to 
do  deliberately,  and  with  great  caution  and  circumspection, 
upon  each  several  case,  and  with  all  attention  to  the  just 
claimant,  what  acts  of  grace  do  in  a  much  greater  measure, 
and  with  very  little  care,  caution,  or  deliberation. 
Vol.  it.  G  g 
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I  suspect  that  here  too,  if  we  contrive  to  oppose  this  bSIf 
we  shall  be  found  in  a  struggle  against  the  nature  of  things* 
For  as  we  grow  enlightened,  the  publick  will  not  bear,  §ot 
any  length  of  time,  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  whole  ar« 
mies  of  prisoners,  nor,  at  their  own  expence,  submit  to  keej^ 
jails  as  a  sort  of  garrisons,  merely  to  fortify  the  absurd  prin- 
ciple of  making  men  judges  in  their  own  cause.     For  credit 
has  li'tle  or  no  concern  in  this  cruelty.     I  speak  in  a  com* 
mercial  assembly.     You  know  that  credit  is  given,  because 
capital  must  be  employed  ;  that  men  calculate  the  chances  of 
insolvency  ;  and  they  either  withhold  the  credit,  or  nuke 
the  debtor  pay  the  risque  in  the  price.     The  counting-hoose 
has  no  alliance  wi  h  the  jail.     Holland  understands  trade  » 
well  as  we,  and  she  has  done  much  more  than  this  obnoxiott 
bill  intended  to  do.     There  was  not,  when  Mr.  Howard  vis- 
ited Holland,  more  than  one  prisoner  for  debt  in  the  great 
city  of  Rotterdam.     Although  lord  Beauchamp's  act  (wiikb 
was  previous  to  this  bill,  and  intended  to  feel  the  way  for  it) 
has  already  preserved  liberty  to  thousands ;  and  though  it  if 
not  three  years  since  the  last  act  of  grace  passed,  yetby  Bir« 
Howard's  last  account,  there  were  near  three  thousand  tgain 
in  jail.     I  cannot  name  this  gentleman  without  remarkiB|i 
that  his  labours  and  writings  have  done  much  to  open  tk 
eyes  and  hearts  of  mankind.     He  has  visited  all  Europt    ■< 
to  survey  the  sumptuousness  of  palaces,  or  the  statclincfttf 
temples;  not  to  make  accurate  measurements  of  the  remav 
of  ancient  grandeur,  nor  to  form  a  scale  of  the  curiosity  of 
modern  art ;  not  to  collect  medals,  or  collate  manuscripts  >-» 
but  to  dive  into  the  depths  of  dungeons  ;  to  plunge  into  the* 
mfection  of  hospitals ;  to  survey  the  mansions  of  sorrow  anf- 
pain ;  t«  take  the  gage  and  dimensions  of  misery,  depression^ 
and  contempt ;  to  remember  the  forgotten,  to  attend  to  th^ 
neglected,  to  visit  the  forsaken,  and  to  compare  and  coUati? 
the  distresses  of  all  men  in  all  countries.     His  plan  is  origin*-' 
al ;  and  it  is  as  full  of  genius  as  it  is  of  humanity.     It  was  •* 
voyage  of  discovery ;  a  circumnavigation  of  charity.     Al-^ 
ready  the  benefit  of  his  labour  is  felt  more  or   less  in  ever^ 
country :  I  hope  he  will  anticipate  his  final  reward,  by 
ing  all  its  effects  fully  realized  in  his  own.     He  will  receive. 
not  by  retail  but  hi  gross,  the  reward  of  those  who  visit  thi 
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mer;  and  he  has  so  forestalled  and  monopolized  this 
rch  of  charity,  that  there  will  be,  I  trust,  little  room  to 
it  by  such  acts  of  benevolence  hereafter, 
oching  now  remains  to  trouble  you  with,  but  the  fourth 
ge  against  me-^he  business  of  the  Roman  Catholicks. 
a  business  closely  connected  with  the  rest.  They  are  all 
ne  and  the  same  principle.  My  little  scheme  of  con- 
I  such  as  it  is,  is  all  arranged.  I  could  do  nothing  but 
:  I  have  done  on  this  subject,  without  confounding  the 
Le  train  of  my  ideas,  and  disturbing  the  whole  order  of 
life.  Gentlemen,  I  ought  to  apologize  to  you,  for  seem- 
:o  think  any  thing  at  all  necessary  to  be  said  upon  this 
en  The  calumny  is  fitter  to  be  scrawled  with  the  mid- 
t  chalk  of  incendiaries,  with  <<  No  popery,"  on  walls  and 
s  of  devoted  houses,  than  to  be  mentioned  in  any  civil- 
company.  I  had  heard,  that  the  spirit  of  discontent  on 
subject  was  very  prevalent  here.  With  pleasure  I  find 
I  have  been  grossly  misinformed.  If  it  exists  at  all  in 
city,  the  laws  have  crushed  its  exertions,  and  our  morals 
shamed  its  appearance  in  day-light.  I  have  pursued 
spirit  wherever  I  could  trace  it ;  but  it  still  fled  from  me. 
IS  a  ghost  which  all  had  heard  of,  but  none  had  seen, 
e  would  acknowledge  that  he  thought  the  publick  pro- 
ing  with  regard  to  our  Catholick  dissenters  to  be  blame- 
l  but  several  were  sorry  it  had  made  an  ill  impression 
I  others,  and  that  my  interest  was  hurt  by  my  share  in 
Imsiness.  I  find  with  satisfaction  and  pride,  that  not 
e  four  or  five  in  this  city  (and  I  dare  say  these  misled  by 
i  gross  misrepresentation)  have  signed  that  symbol  of  de- 
D  and  bond  of  sedition,  that  libel  on  the  national  religion 
English  character,  the  Protestant  Association.  It  is 
sfore,  gentlemen,  not  by  way  of  cure  but  of  prevention, 
lest  the  arts  of  wicked  men  may  prevail  over  the  integri- 
'  any  one  amongst  us,  that  I  think  it  necessary  to  open 
Ni  the  merits  of  this  transaction  pretty  much  at  large  ; 
[  beg  your  patience  upon  it :  for,  although  the  reason- 
that  have  been  used  to  depreciate  the  act  are  of  little 
f  and  though  the  authority  of  the  men  concerned  in  this 
eiign  is  not  very  imposing  i  yet  the  audaciousness  of 
^  conspirators  against  the  national  honour,  and  the  exten- 
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sive  wickedness  of  their  attempts,  have  raised  persons  of  lit- 
tle importance  to  a  degree  of  evil  eminence,  and  imparted  a 
sort  of  sinister  dignity  to  proceedings  that  had  their  origin  in 
only  the  meanest  and  blindest  malice. 

In  explaining  to  you  the  proceedings  of  parliament  which 
have  been  complained  of,  I  will  state  to  you, — first,  the  thing 
that  was  done ; — ^next,  the  persons  who  did  it  ^ — and  lastly,  the 
grounds  and  reasons  upon  which  the  legislature  proceeded  in 
this  deliberate  act  of  publick  justice  and  publick  prudence. 

Gentlemen,  the  condition  of  our  nature  is  such,  that  we 
buy  our  blessings  at  a  price.     The  Reformation,  one  of  the 
greatest  periods  of  human  improvement,  was  a  time  of  trouble 
and  confusion.     The  vast  structures  of  superstition  and  ty- 
ranny, which  had  been  for  ages  in  rearing,  and  which  was 
combined  with  the  interest  of  the  great  and  of  the  many ; 
which  was  moulded  into  the  laws,  the  manners,  and  dvil  in- 
stitutions of  nations,  and  blended  with  the  frame  and  policy 
of  states;  could  not  be  brought  to  the  ground  without  a  fear- 
ful struggle ;  nor  could  it  fall  without  a  violent  concus^n  of 
itself  and  all  about  it.     When  this  great  revolution  was  at- 
tempted in  a  more  regular  mode  by  government,  it  was  oppos- 
ed by  plots  and  seditions  of  the  people ;  when  by  popular 
efforts,  it  was  repressed  as  rebellion  by  the  hand  of  powers 
and  bloody  executions  (often  bloodily  returned)  marked  the 
whole  of  its  progress  through  all  its  stages.     The  affaiitoC 
religion,  which  are  no  longer  heard  of  in  the  tumult  of  < 
present  contentions,  made  a  principal  ingredient  in  the 
and  politicks  of  that  time  ;  the  enthusiasm  of  religion  thrc^ 
a  gloom  over  the  politicks ;  and  political  interests   poisoned 
and  perverted  the  spirit  of  religion  upon  all  sides.    The  Prol^ 
estant   religion  in  that  violent  struggle,  infected,  as  the  Per 
pish  had  been  before,  by  worldly  interest  and  worldly  passion^ 
became  a  persecutor  in  its  turn,  sometimes  of  the  new  sect^ 
which  carried  their  own  principles  further  than  it  was  ooir' 
venient  to  the  original  reformers ;  and  always  of  the  btfi^ 
from  whom  they  parted ;  and  this  persecuting  spirit  aros^ 
not  only  from  the  bitterness  of  retaliation,  but  from  themer^ 
ciless  policy  of  fear. 

It  was  long  before  the  spirit  of  true  piety  and  true  wi^ 
iom,  involved  in  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  couU  t^ 
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depurated  firom  the  dregs  and  feculence  of  the  contention 
with  which  it  was  carried  through.  However,  until  this  be 
done^  the  Reformation  b  not  comf^ete ;  and  those  who 
think  themselves  good  Protestants,  from  their  animosity  to 
others,  are  in  that  respect  no  Protestants  at  all.  It  was  at 
first  thought  necessary^  perhaps,  to  oppose  to  Popery  another 
Popery,  to  get  the  better  of  it.  Whatever  was  the  cause^ 
hws  were  made  in  many  countries,  and  in  this  kingdom  in 
particular,  ag^nst  Papists,  which  are  as  bloody  as  any  of  those 
which  had  been  enacted  by  the  popish  princes  and  states ; 
and  where  those  laws  were  not  bloody,  in  my  opinion^  they 
wei*e  worse  i  as  they  were  slow,  cruel  outrages  on  our  nature^ 
and  kept  men  alive  only  to  insult  in  their  persons  every  one 
of  the  rights  and  feelings  of  humanity.  I  pass  those  statutes, 
because  I  would  spare  your  pious  ears  the  repetition  of  such 
shocking  things  ;  and  I  come  to  that  particular  law,  the  rc<> 
peal  of  which  has  produced  so  many  unnatural  and  unex- 
pected consequences. 

A  statute  was  fabricated  in  the  year  1699,  by  which  the 
laying  mass  (a  church-service  in  the  Latin  tongue,  not  ex- 
actly the  same  as  our  liturgy,  but  very  near  it,  and  contain- 
ing no  offence  whatsoever  against  the  laws,  or  against  good 
Qaorals)  was  forged  into  a  crime  punishable  with  perpetual 
prisonment.     The  teaching  school,  an  useful  and  virtuous 
upationj  even  the  teaching  in  a  private  family,  was  in  every 
Catholick  subjected  to  the  same  unproportioned  punishment. 
Tour  industry,  and  the  bread  of  your  children,  was  taxed 
ftr  a  pecuniary  reward  to  stimulate  avarice  to  do  what  naw 
tare  refused,  to  inform  and  prosecute  on  this  law.     Every 
Roman  Catholick  was  under  the  same  act,  to  forfeit  his  estate 
to  his  nearest  Protestant  relation,  until,  through  a  profession 
of  what  he  did  not  believe,  he  redeemed  by  his  hypocrisy, 
What  the  law  had  transferred  to  the  kinsman  as  the  reconr^ 
pense  of  his  profligacy.  When  thus  turned  out  of  doors  from 
hit  paternal  estate,  he  was  dbabled  from  acquiring  any  other 
by  any  industry,  donation  or  charity ;  but  was  rendered  a 
feretgner  in  his  native  land,  only  because  he  retained  the  re- 
ligion, along  with  the  property,  handed  down  to  him  from 
Aose  who  had  been  the  old  inhabitants  of  that  land  before 
him. 
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Does  any  one  who  hears  mei  approve  this  scheme  of 
things^  or  think  there  is  common  justice,  common  sensey  or 
common  honesty  in  any  part  of  it  ?  If  any  does,  let  him  say 
it,  and  I  am  ready  to  discuss  the  point  with  temper  and  can- 
dour. But  instead  of  approving,  I  perceive  a  virtuous  indig- 
nation beginning  to  rise  in  your  minds  on  the  mere  cold  sta- 
ting of  the  statute. 

But  what  will  you  feel,  when  you  know  from  history  how 
this  statute  passed,  and  what  were  the  motives,  and  what  the 
mode  of  making  it  ?  A  party  in  this  nation,  enemies  to  the 
system  of  the  revolution,  were  in  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment of  king  William.  They  knew  that  our  glorious  deliv- 
erer was  an  enemy  to  all  persecution.  They  knew  that  he 
came  to  free  us  from  slavery  and  popery,  out  of  a  conDtr7» 
where  a  third  of  the  people  are  contented  Catholicks  under 
a  Protestant  government.  He  came  with  a  part  of  his  army, 
composed  of  those  very  Catholicks,  to  overset  the  power  of 
a  popish  prince.  Such  is  the  effect  of  a  tolerating  spirit :  and 
so  much  is  liberty  served  in  every  way,  and  by  all  personsy 
by  a  manly  adherence  to  its  own  principles.  Whilst  freedom 
is  true  to  itself,  every  thing  becomes  subject  to  it ;  and  its 
very  adversaries  are  an  instrument  in  its  hands. 

The  party  I  speak  of  (like  some  amongst  us  who  wonU 
disparage  the  best  friends  of  their  country)  resolved  to  make 
the  king  either  violate  his  principles  of  toleration,  or  incor 
the  odium  of  protecting  Papists.  They  therefore  brought  ia 
this  bill,  and  made  it  purposely  wicked  and  absurd  that  it 
might  be  rejected.  The  then  court-party,  discovering  their 
game,  turned  the  tables  on  them,  and  returned  their  bill  to 
them  stuffed  with  still  greater  absurdities,  that  its  loss  might 
lie  upon  its  original  authors.  They,  finding  their  own  Inll 
thrown  back  to  them,  kicked  it  back  again  to  their  adversa- 
ries. And  thus  this  act,  loaded  with  the  double  injustice  of 
two  parties,  neither  of  whom  intended  to  pass,  what  they 
hoped  the  other  would  be  persuaded  to  reject,  went  through 
the  legislature,  contrary  to  the  real  wish  of  all  parts  of  it» 
and  of  all  the  parties  that  composed  it.  In  this  manner  these 
insolent  and  profligate  factions,  as  if  they  were  playing  with 
balls  and  counters,  made  a  sport  of  the  fortunes  and  the  lib* 
erties  of  their  fellow-creatures.    Other  acts  of  persecution 
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Kave  been  acts  of  malice.  This  was  a  subversion  of  justice 
from  wantonness  and  petulance.  Look  into  the  history  of 
Bishop  Burnet.     He  is  a  witness  without  exception. 

The  effects  of  the  act  have  been  as  mischievous^  as  its  ori« 
gin  was  ludicrous  and  shameful.  From  that  time  every  per* 
son  of  that  communion,  lay  and  ecclesiastick,  has  been  obli- 
ge i  to  fly  from  the  face  of  day.  The  clergy,  concealed  in  gar- 
rets of  -private  houses,  or  obliged  to  take  a  shelter  (hardly 
safe  to  themselves,  but  infinitely  dangerous  to  their  country) 
under  the  privileges  of  foreign  ministers,  officiated  as  their 
servants,  and  under  their  protection.  The  whole  body  of  the 
Catholicks,  condemned  to  beggary  and  to  ignorance  in  their 
native  laid,  have  been  obliged  to  learn  the  principles  of  let- 
ters, at  the  hazard  of  all  their  other  principles,  from  the  char- 
ity of  your  enemies.  They  have  been  taxed  to  their  ruin  at 
the  pleasure  of  necessitous  and  profligate  relations,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  of  their  necessity  and  profligacy.  Ex- 
amples of  this  arc  many  and  afiecting.  Some  of  them  are 
known  by  a  friend  who  stands  near  me  in  this  hall.  It  is  but 
six  or  seven  years  since  a  clergyman  of  the  name  of  Malony, 
a  man  of  morals,  neither  guilty  nor  accused  of  any  thing  nox- 
ious to  the  state,  was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment 
for  exercising  the  functions  of  his  religion  \  and  after  lying 
in  jail  two  or  three  years,  was  relieved  by  the  mercy  of  gov- 
ernment from  perpetual  imprisonment,  on  condition  of  per- 
petual banishment.  A  brother  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  a 
Talbot,  a  name  respectable  in  this  country,  whilst  its  glory  is 
any  part  of  its  concern,  was  hauled  to  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bai- 
ley, among  common  felons,  and  only  escaped  the  same  doom, 
either  by  some  errour  in  the  process,  or  that  the  wretch  who 
brought  him  there  could  not  correctly  describe  his  person;  I 
now  forget  which. — ^In  short,  the  persecution  would  never 
have  relented  for  a  moment,  if  the  judges  superseding  (though 
with  an  ambiguous  example)  the  strict  rule  of  their  artificial 
duty  by  the  higher  obligation  of  their  conscience,  did  not 
constantly  throw  every  difficulty  in  the  way  of  such  inform- 
ers. But  so  ineflFectual  is  the  power  of  legal  evasion  against 
legal  iniquity,  that  it  was  but  the  other  day,  that  a  lady  of 
condition,  beyond  the  middle  of  life,  was  on  the  point  of  be- 
ing stripped  of  her  whole  fortune  by  a  near  relation,  to  whom 
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she  had  been  a  friend  and  benefactor:  and  she  must  have  been 
totally  ruined,  without  a  power  of  redress  or  mitigation  from 
the  courts  of  law,  had  not  the  legislature  itself  rushed  in,  and 
by  a  special  act  of  parliament  rescued  her  from  the  injustice 
ef  its  own  statutes.  One  of  the  acts  authorizing  such  things 
was  that  which  we  in  part  repealed,  knowing  what  our  duty 
was  ;  and  doing  that  duty  as  men  of  honour  and  virtue,  as 
good  Protestants,  and  as  good  citizens.  Let  him  stand  forth 
that  disapproves  what  we  have  done ! 

Gentlemen,  bad  laws  are  the  worst  sort  of  tyranny.  In 
such  a  country  as  tliis  they  ore  of  all  bad  things  the  worst, 
worse  by  far  than  any  where  else  ;  and  they  derive  a  partic- 
ular malignity  even  from  thevnsdom  and  soundness  of  the 
rest  of  our  institutions.  For  very  obvious  reasons  you  can- 
not trust  the  crown  with  a  dispensing  power  over  any  of  your 
laws.  However,  a  government,  be  it  as  bad  as  it  may,  will 
in  the  exercise  of  a  discretionary  power,  discriminate  times 
and  persons  ;  and  will  not  ordinarily  pursue  any  man,  when 
its  own  safety  is  not  concerned.  A  mercenary  informer 
knows  no  distinction.  Under  such  a  system,  the  obnoxioos 
p  eople  are  slaves,  not  only  to  the  government,  but  they  live 
at  the  mercy  of  every  individual ;  they  are  at  once  theslavei 
of  the  whole  community,  and  of  every  part  of  it  ;  and  the 
worst  and  most  unmerciful  men  are  those  on  whose  goodnen 
they  most  depend. 

In  this  situation  men  not  only  shrink  from  the  frowns  of  2 
stern  magistrate  ;  but  they  are  obliged  to  fly  from  then*  very 
species.  The  seeds  of  destruction  are  sown  in  civil  intercourse, 
in  social  habitudes.  The  blood  of  wholesome  kindred  is  in- 
fected. Their  tables  and  beds  are  surrounded  with  snares. 
All  the  means  given  by  Providence  to  make  life  safe  and 
comfortable,  are  perverted  into  instruments  of  terroin*  and 
torment.  This  species  of  universal  subserviency,  that  makef 
the  very  servant  who  waits  behind  your  chair,  the  arbiter  of 
your  life  and  fortune,  has  such  a  tendency  to  degrade  and 
abase  mankind,  and  to  deprive  them  of  that  assured  and  lib- 
eral state  of  mind,  which  alone  can  make  us  what  we  ought 
to  be,  that  I  vow  to  God  I  would  sooner  bring  myself  to  put 
a  man  to  immediate  death  for  opinions  I  disliked,  and  so  togd 
rid  of  the  man  and  his  opinions  at  once,  than  to  fret  him  widi 
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a  feverish  being,  tainted  with  the  jail-distemper  of  a  conta- 
gious servitude  to  keep  him  above  ground,  an  animated  mass 
of  putrefaction^  corrupted  himself^  and  corrupting  all  about 
him. 

The  act  repealed  was  of  this  direct  tendency ;  and  it  was 
made  in  the  manner  which  I  have  related  to  you.  I  will  now 
tell  you  by  whom  the  bill  of  repeal  was  brought  into  parlia^ 
ment.  I  find  it  has  been  industriously  given  out  in  this  city 
(from  kindness  to  me  unquestionably)  that  I  was  the  mover 
or  the  seconder.  The  fact  is,  I  did  not  once  open  my  lips 
on  the  subject  during  the  whole  progress  of  the  bill.  I  do 
not  say  this  as  disclaiming  my  share  in  that  measure.  Very 
hr  from  it.  I  inform  you  of  this  hct,  lest  I  should  seem 
to  arrogate  to  myself  the  merits  which  belong  to  others. 
To  have  been  the  man  chosen  out  to  redeem  our  fellow-cit- 
izens from  slavery  ;  to  purify  our  laws  from  absurdity  and 
injustice ;  and  to  cleanse  our  religion  from  the  blot  and  stain 
of  persecution,  would  be  an  honour  and  happiness  to  which 
my  wishes  would  undoubtedly  aspire  ;  but  to  which  nothing 
but  my  wishes  could  have  possibly  entitled  me.  That  great 
work  was  in  hands  in  every  respect  far  better  qualified  than 
mine.     The  mover  of  the  bill  was  Sir  George  Savile. 

When  an  act  of  great  and  signal  humanity  was  to  be  done» 
and  done  with  all  the  weight  and  authority  that  belonged  to 
it,  the  world  could  cast  its  eyes  upon  none  but  him.  I  hope 
that  few  things  which  have  a  tendency  to  bless  or  to  adorn 
life,  have  wholly  escaped  my  observation  in  my  passage 
through  it.  I  have  sought  the  acquaintance  of  that  gentle- 
man, and  have  seen  him  in  all  situations.  He  is  a  true  ge- 
nius 'f  with  an  understanding  vigorous,  and  acute,  and  refi- 
ned, and  distinguishing  even  to  excess ;  and  illuminated  with 
a  most  unbounded,  peculiar,  and  original  cast  of  imagination. 
With  these  he  possesses  many  external  and  instrumental  ad- 
vantages ;  and  he  makes  use  of  them  all.  His  fortune  is 
among  the  largest  i  a  fortune  which,  wholly  unincumbered^ 
as  it  is,  with  one  single  charge  from  luxury,  vanity,  or  excess^ 
sinks  under  the  benevolence  of  its  dispenser.  This  private 
benevolence,  expanding  itself  into  patriotism,  riders  his 
whole  being  the  estate  of  the  publick,  in  which  he  has  not 
reserved  zpeculium  for  himself  of  profit^  diversion,  or  relax-^ 
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ation.     During  the  sessiooi  the  first  in,  and  the  last  out  of 
the  house  of  commons ;  he  passes  from  the  senate  to  the 
camp ;  and  seldom  seeing  the  seat  of  his  ancestors,  he  is  at 
ways  in  the  senate  to  serve  his  country,  or  in  the  field  to  de- 
fend it.     But  in  all  well-wrought  compositions,  some  partic- 
ulars stand  out  more  eminently  than  the  rest  i  and  the  things 
which  will  carry  his  name  to  posterity,  are  his  two  bills ;  I 
mean  that  for  a  limitation  of  the  claims  of  the  crown  upon 
landed  estates ;  and  this  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
licks.     By  the  former,  he  has  emancipated  property  \  by  the 
latter  he  has  quieted  conscience ;  and  by  both,  he  has  taught 
that  grand  lesson  to  government  and  subject, — ^no  longer  to 
regard  each  other  as  adverse  parties. 

Such  was  the  mover  of  the  act  that  is  complained  of  by 
men,  who  are  not  quite  so  good  as  he  is ;  an  act,  most  assur- 
edly not  brought  in  by  him  from  any  partiality  to  the  sect 
which  is  the  object  of  it.  For,  among  his  faults,  I  really  can- 
not help  reckoning  a  greater  degree  of  prejudice  against  that 
people,  than  becomes  so  wise  a  man.  I  know  that  he  in- 
clines to  a  sort  of  disgust,  mixed  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  asperity,  to  the  system ;  and  he  has  few,  or  rather  no  hab- 
its with  any  of  its  professors.  What  he  has  done  was  on 
quite  other  motives.  The  motives  were  these,  which  he  de- 
clared in  his  excellent  speech  on  his  motion  for  the  bill; 
namely,  his  extreme  zeal  to  the  Protestant  religion,  which  he 
thought  utterly  disgraced  by  the  act  of  1699 ;  and  his  root- 
ed hatred  to  all  kind  of  oppression,  under  any  colour  or  up- 
on any  pretence  whatsoever. 

,The  seconder   was  worthy  of  the  mover,  and  the  motion. 
I  was  not  the  seconder  ;    it  was  Mr.  Dunning,  Recorder  of 
this  city.     I  shall  say  the  less  of  him,  because  his  near  rela- 
tion to  you  makes  you  more  particularly  acquainted  with  bi$ 
merits.     But  I  should  appear  little  acquainted  with  them,  or 
little  sensible  of  them,  if  I  could  utter  his  name  on  this  oc- 
casion without  expressing  my  esteem   for  his  character.    I 
am  not  afraid  of  o£Fending  a  most  learned  body,  and  most 
jealous  of  its  reputation  for  that  learning,  when  I  say  he  b 
the  first  of  his  profession.     It  is  a  point  settled  by  those  who 
settle  every  thing  else  ;  and  I  must  add  (what  I  am  enabled 
to  say  from  my  own  long  and  close  observation)  that  there  is 
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Lot  a  man,  of  any  professioni  or  in  any  situation,  of  a  more 
irect  and  independent  spirit ;  of  a  more  proud  honour  ;  a 
nore  manly  mind  ;  a  more  firm  and  determined  integrity, 
Assure  yourselves,  that  the  names  of  two  such  men  will  bear 
I  great  load  of  prejudice  in  the  other  scale,  before  they  can 
ye  entirely  outweighed. 

With  this  mover,  and  this  seconder,  agreed  the  ivhole  house 
if  commons  ;  the  whole  house  of  lords  ;  the  whole  bench  of 
»ishops  ;  the  king  ;  the  ministry  ;  the  opposition  ;  all  the 
listinguished  clergy  of  the  establishment  ;  all  the  eminent 
ights  (for  they  were  consulted)  of  the  dissenting  churches. 
This  according  voice  of  national  wisdom  ought  to  be  listened 
o  with  reverence.  To  say  that  all  these  descriptions  of 
Englishmen  unanimously  concurred  in  a  scheme  for  intro- 
lucing  the  Catholick  religion,  or  that  none  of  them  under- 
tood  the  nature  and  effects  of  what  they  were  doing,  so  well 
s  a  few  obscure  clubs  of  people,  whose  names  you  never 
leard  of,  is  shamelessly  absurd.  Surely  it  is  paying  a  mis- 
erable compliment  to  the  religion  we  profess,  to  suggest, 
hat  every  thing  eminent  in  the  kingdom  is  indifferent,  or 
?ven  adverse  to  that  religion,  and  that  its  security  is  wholly 
tbandoned  to  the  zeal  of  those,  who  have  nothing  but  their 
:eal  to  distinguish  them.  In  weighing  this  unanimous  con* 
urrence  of  whatever  the  nation  has  to  boast  of,  I  hope 
ou  will  recollect,  that  all  these  concurring  parties  do  by  no 
leans  love  one  another  enough  to  agree  in  any  point,  which 
^as  not,  both  evidently,  and  importantly,  right. 

To  prove  this  ;  to  prove,  that  the  measure  was  both  clear- 
f  and  materially  proper,  I  will  next  lay  before  you  (as  I 
'«t>mised)  the  political  grounds  and  reasons  for  the  repeal  of 
^t  penal  statute  y  and  the  motives  to  its  repeal  at  that  par* 
cular  time. 

Gentlemen,  America— When  the  English  nation  seem- 
i  to  be  dangerously,  if  not  irrecoverably  divided ;  when  one, 
^d  that  the  most  growing  branch,  was  torn  from  the  parent 
Ock,  and  ingrafted  on  the  power  of  France,  a  great  terrour 
-U  upon  this  kingdom.  On  a  sudden  we  awakened  from 
^  dreams  of  conquest,  and  saw  ourselves  threatened  with 
^  immediate  invasion  ;  which  we  were  at  that  time  very  ill 
repared  to  resist.    Tou  remember  the  cloud  that  gloomed 
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over  us  all.    In  that  hour  of  our  dismay,  from  the  bottom  rf 

the  hiding-places,  into  which  the  indiscriminate  rigour  of  our 

statutes  had  driven  them,  came  out  the  body  of  the  Roman 

Catholicks.     They  appeared  before  the  steps  of  a  tottering 

throne,  with  ore  of  the  most  sober,  measured,  steady,  and 

dutiful  addresses  that  was  ever  presented  to  the  crown.    It 

was  no  holiday  ceremony  ;    no  anniversary  compliment  of 
parade  and  show.     It  was  signed  by  almost  every  gentleman 

of  that  persuasion,  of  note  or  property,  in  England.     At  sndi 
a  crisis,  nothing  but  a  decided  resolution  to  stand  or  fall  with 
their  country  could  have  dictated  such  an  address  ;  thedi- 
rect  tendency  of  which  was  to  cut  off  all  retreat ;  andtoren* 
der  them  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  an  invader  of  their  own 
conununion.     The  address  shewed  what  I  long  languished  to 
see,  that  all  the  subjects  of  England  had  cast  off  all  fioreign 
views  and  connections,  and  that  every  man  looked  for  his  re- 
lief from  every  grievance,  at  the  hands  only  of  his  own  nat- 
ural government- 
It  was  necessary,  on  our  part,  that  the  natural  government 
should  shew  itself  worthy  of  that  name.     It  was  necessirji 
at  the  crisis  I  speak  of,  that  the  supreme  power  of  the  state 
should  meet  the  conciliatory  dispositions  of  the  subject.  To 
delay  protection  would  be  to  reject  allegiance.     And  whf 
should  it  be  rejected,  or  even  coldly  and  suspiciously  lecfr 
ed  ?  If  any  independent  Catholick  state  should  chooK  t0 
take  part  with  this  kingdom  in  a  war  with  France  andSpii% 
that  bigot  (if  su^h  a  bigot  could  be  found)  would  be  had 
with  little  respect,  who  could  dream  of  objecting  his  religicB 
to  an  ally,  whom  the  nation  would  not  only  receive  with  ks 
freest  thanks,  but  purchase  with  the  last  remains  of  its  ex- 
hausted treasure.     To  such  an  ally  we  should  not  dare  to 
whisper  a  single  syllable  of  those  base  and  invidious  topfcks, 
upon  which,  some  unhappy  men  would  persuade  the  state,  to 
reject  the  duty  and  allegiance  of  its  own  members.  Is  it  then 
because  foreigners  are  in  a  condition  to  set  our  malice  at  de* 
fiance,  that  with  thenij  we  are  willing  to  contract  engagenaentf 
of  friendship,  and  to  keep  them  with  fidelity  and  honour  $ 
but  that,  because  we  conceive  some  descriptions  of  our  couf 
trymen  are  not  powerful  enough  to  punish  our  malignity,  v^* 
will  not  pernut  them  to  support  our  conunon  interest  ?  Is  i^ 
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m  that  groundi  that  our  anger  is  to  be  kindled  by  their  <^* 
Eimd  kindness  ?  Is  it  on  that  ground,  that  they  are  to  be 
mlyected  to  penalties,  because  they  are  willing,  by  actual 
merit,  to  purge  themselves  from  imputed  crimes  ?  Lest  by  an 
idherence  to  the  cause  of  their  country  they  should  acquire 
I  title  to  £iuir  and  equitable  treatment,  are  we  resolved  to 
Idmish  them  with  causes  of  eternal  enmity ;  and  rather  sup* 
Aj  them  with  just  and  founded  motives  to  disaffection,  than 
lot  to  have  that  disaffection  in  existence  to  justify  an  oppres* 
(ion,  which,  not  from  policy  but  disposition,  we  have  pre- 
ietermined  to  exercise  ? 

What  shadow  of  reason  could  be  assigned,  why,  at  a  time, 
vhen  the  most  Pk-otestant  part  of  this  Protestant  empire 
found  it  /or  its  advantage  to  unite  with  the  two  principal 
Popish  states,  to  unite  itself  in  the  closest  bonds  with  France 
•nd  Spain,  for  our  destruction,  that  we  should  refuse  to  unite 
with  our  own  Catholick  countrymen  for  our  own  preserva- 
tion ?  Ought  we,  like  madmen,  to  tear  off  the  plaisters,  that 
the  lenient  hand  of  prudence  had  spread  over  the  wounds 
and  gashes,  which  in  our  delirium  of  ambition  we  had  given 
to  our  own  body  ?  No  person  ever  reprobated  the  American 
war  more  than  I  did,  and  do,  and  ever  shall.  But  I  never 
will  consent  that  we  should  lay  additional  voluntary  penalties 
on  ourselves,  for  a  fault  which  carries  but  too  much  of  its 
<nm  punishment  in  its  own  nature.  For  one,  I  was  delighted 
with  the  proposal  of  internal  peace.  I  accepted  the  blessing 
wkh  dumkfulness  and  transport ;  I  was  truly  happy  to  find 
me  good  effect  of  our  civil  distractions,  that  they  haul  put  an 
vnd  to  all  religious  strife  and  heart-burning  in  our  own  bow- 
ids.  What  must  be  the  sentiments  of  a  man,  who  would  wisli 
to  perpetuate  domestick  hostility,  when  the  causes  of  dispute 
are  at  an  end  -,  and  who,  crying  out  for  peace  with  one  part 
of  the  nation  on  the  most  humiliating  terms,  should  deny  it 
to  those,  who  offer  friendship  without  any  terms  at  all  ? 

But  if  I  was  unable  to  reconcile  such  a  denial  to  the  con- 
tracted principles  of  local  duty,  what  answer  could  I  give  to 
the  broad  claims  of  general  humanity?  I  confess  to  you  free- 
ly, that  the  sufferings  and  distresses  of  the  people  of  America 
in  this  cruel  war,  have  at  times  affected  me  more  deeply  than 
I  can  express.    I  felt  every  Gazette  of  triumph  as  abUm  u<<^ 
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on  my  hearti  which  has  an  hundred  times  sunk  and  fainted 
within  me  at  all  the  mischiefs  brought  upon  those  who  bear 
the  whole  brunt  of  war  in  the  heart  of  their  country.  Yet 
the  Americans  are.  utter  strangers  to  me ;  a  nation  among 
whom  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  a  single  acquaintance.  Was 
I  to  suffer  my  mind  to  be  so  unaccountably  warped  j  was  I 
to  keep  such  iniquitous  weights  and  measures  of  temper  and 
of  reason,  as  to  sympathize  with  those  who  are  in  open  re- 
bellion against  an  authority  which  I  respect,  at  war  with  a 
country  which  by  every  title  ought  to  be,  and  is  most  dear 
to  me  ;  and  yet  to  have  no  feeling  at  all  for  the  hardships 
and  indignities  suffered  by  men,  who  by  their  very  vicinity, 
are  bound  up  in  a  nearer  relation  to  us ;  who  contribute  their 
share,  and  more  than  their  share,  to  the  common  prosperity; 
who  perform  the  common  offices  of  social  life,  and  who  obey 
the  laws  to  the  full  as  well  as  I  do  ?  Gentlemen,  the  danger 
to  the  state  being  out  of  the  question  (of  which,  let  me  tell 
you,  statesmen  themselves  are  apt  to  have  but  too  exqiusite 
a  sense)  I  could  assign  no  one  reason  of  justice,  policy,  or 
feeling,  for  not  concurring  most  cordially,  as  most  cordially 
I  did  concur,  in  softening  some  part  of  that  shameful  servi- 
tude under  which  several  of  my  worthy-fellow-citizens  were 
groaning. 

Important  effects  followed  this  act  of  wisdom.  They  ap- 
peared at  home  and  abroad,  to  the  great  benefit  of  this  kin^ 
dom ;  and,  let  me  hope,  to  the  advantage  of  mankind  at 
large.  It  betokened  union  among  ourselves.  It  shewed 
soundness,  even  on  the  part  of  the  persecuted,  which  gener- 
ally is  the  weak  side  of  every  community.  But  its  most  essen- 
tial operation  was  not  in  England.  The  act  was  immediately, 
though  very  imperfectly,  copied  in  Ireland;  and  this  imper^ 
feet  transcript  of  an  imperfect  act,  this  first  faint  sketch  of 
toleration,  which  did  little  more  than  disclose  a  principle,  and 
mark  out  a  disposition,  completed  in  a  most  wonderful  maop 
ner  the  re-union  to  the  state,  of  all  the  Catholicks  of  thai 
country.  It  made  us,  what  we  ought  always  to  have  beeUf 
one  family,  one  body,  one  heart  and  soul,  against  the  fami- 
ly-combination, and  all  other  combinations  of  our  enemies. 
We  have  indeed  obligations  to  that  people,  who  received 
such  small  benefits  with  so  much  gratitude ;  and  for  which 
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gratitude  and  attachment  to  us,  I  am  afraid  they  have  suffer- 
ed not  a  little  in  other  places. 

I  dare  say,  you  have  all  heard  of  the  privileges  indulged  to 
the  Irish  Catholicks  residing  in  Spain.  You  have  likewise 
keard  with  what  circumstances  of  severity  they  have  been 
hrely  expelled  from  the  sea-ports  of  that  kingdom ;  driven 
mo  the  inland  cities ;  and  there  detained  as  a  sort  of  prison* 
A  of  state.  I  have  good  reason  to  believe,  that  it  was  the 
Seal  to  our  government  and  our  cause,  (somewhat  indiscreetly 
expressed  in  one  of  the  addresses  of  the  Catholicks  of  Ire- 
land) which  has  thus  drawn  down  on  their  heads  the  indig- 
lation  of  the  court  of  Madrid ;  to  the  inexpressible  loss  of 
everal  individuals,  and  in  future,  perhaps,  to  the  great  detri- 
ncnt  of  the  whole  of  their  body.  Now  that  our  people 
tiouki  be  ^rsecuted  in  Spain  for  their  attachment  to  this 
OQQtry,  and  persecuted  in  this  country  for  their  supposed 
tunity  to  us,  is  such  a  jarring  reconciliation  of  contradictory 
^stresses,  is  a  thing  at  once  so  dreadful  and  ridiculous,  that 
o  malice  short  of  diabolical,  would  wish  to  continue  any  hu- 
Um  creatures  in  such  a  situation.  But  honest  men  will  not 
^get  either  their  merit  or  their  sufferings.  There  are  men, 
ttid  many,  I  trust,  there  are)  who,  out  of  love  to  their  coun- 
y  and  their  kind,  would  torture  their  invention  to  find  ex- 
Ues  for  the  mistakes  of  their  brethren ;  and  who,  to  stifle 
^••ention,  would  construe,  even  doubtful  appearances,  with 
^  utmost  favour :  such  men  will  never  persuade  themselves 
*  be  ingenious  and  refined  in  discovering  disaflRection  and 
^^ason  in  the  manifest  palpable  signs  of  suffering  loyalty. 
^Hecution  is  so  unnatural  to  them,  that  they  gladly  snatch  the 
Kv*y  first  opportunity  of  laying  aside  all  the  tricks  and  dcvi- 
^  of  penal  politicks;  and  of  returning  home,  after  all  their 
Vsome  and  vexatious  wanderings,  to  our  natural  family 
^^nsion,  to  the  grand  social  principle,  that  unites  all  men,  in 
•t  descriptions,  under  the  shadow  of  an  equal  and  impartial 
l9tice. 

Men  of  another  sort,  I  mean  the  bigotted  enegiies  to  liber- 
ty may,  perhaps,  in  their  politicks,  make  no  account  of  the 
<Ood  or  ill  affection  of  the  Catholicks  of  England,  who  are 
Ut  an  handful  of  people  (enough  to  torment,  but  not  enough 
:>  fear)  perhaps  not  so  many,  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages,  a<%  i 
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fifty  thousand.  But,  gentlemen,  it  is  possible  you  may  nd 
know,  that  the  people  of  that  persuasion  in  Ireland  anKninf 
at  least  to  sixteen  or  seventeen  hundred  thousand  souls.  I, 
do  not  at  all  exaggerate  the  number.  A  nation  to  be  perse- 
cuted !  Whilst  we  were  masters  of  the  sea,  embodied  with 
America,  and  in  alliance  with  half  the  powers  of  the  conti- 
nent, we  might  perhaps,  in  that  remote  corner  of  Europe, 
afibrd  to  tyrannize  with  impunity.  But  there  is  a  rerolutioa 
in  our  affairs,  which  makes  it  prudent  to  be  just.  In  our 
late  awkward  contest  with  Ireland  about  trade,  had  rdigioii 
been  thrown  in,  to  ferment  and  embitter  the  mass  of  discon- 
tents, the  consequences  might  have  been  truly  dreadful*  But 
very  happily,  that  cause  of  quarrel  was  previously  quieted  bj 
the  wisdom  of  the  acts  I  am  commending. 

Even  in  England,  where  I  admit  the  danger  from  the  dis- 
content of  that  persuasion  to  be  less  than  in  Ireland;  yet 
even  here,  had  we  listened  to  the  counsels  of  fanaticism  and 
folly,  we  might  have  wounded  ourselves  very  deeply }  and 
wounded  ourselves  in  a  very  tender  part.     You  are  apprised, 
that  the  Catholicks  of  England  consist  mostly  of  our  best 
manufacturers.     Had    the   legislature  chosen,   instead 
returning  their  declarations   of  duty  with   correspondeo^- 
good-will,  to  drive  them  to  despair,  there  is  a  counti^ 
at  their  very  door,  to  which  they  would  be  invited  }  fl^. 
country   in  all  respects   as  good   as  ours,  and   with  difl^ 
finest   cities  in  the  world   ready  built    to   receive    thet$^ 
And  thus  the  bigotry  of  a  fr^e  country,  and  in  an  enlightencdt 
age,  would  have  re-peopled  the  cities  of  Flanders,  whichf  10; 
the  darkness  of  two  hundred  years  ago,  had  been  desolated 
by  the  superstition  of  a  cruel  tyrant.     Our  manu£Ktureft 
were  the  growth  of  the  persecutions  in  the  Low  Countries- 
What  a  spectacle  would   it  be  to  Europe,  to  see  us  at  this 
time  of  day,  balancing  the  account  of  tyranny  with  those  veiy 
countries,  and  by  our  persecutions,  driving  back  trade  anci 
manufacture,  as  a  sort  of  vagabonds,  to  their  original  settle-* 
ment  !  But  I  trust  we  shall  be  saved  this  last  of  disgraces. 

So  far  as  to  the  effect  of  the  act  on  the  interests  of  thi5 
nation.  With  regard  to  the  interests  of  mankind  at  large,  I 
am  sure  the  benefit  was  very  considerable.  Long  before 
this  act>  indeed,  the  spirit  of  toleration  began  to  gain  ground 
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in  lEurope.     In  Holland,  the  third  part  of  the  people  are 

Catholicks  ;  they  live  at  ease  ;  and  are  a  sound  part  of  the 

state.     In  many  parts  of  Germanyi  Protestants  and  Papists 

partake  the   same  cities,  the  same  councils,  and  even  the 

same  churches.     The  unbounded  liberality  of  the  king  of 

Prussia's  conduct  on  this  occasion  is  known  to  aU  the  world  i 

and  it  is  of  a  piece  with  the  other  grand  maxims  of  his  reign. 

Hie  magnanimity  of  the  imperial  court,  breaking  through 

the  narrow  principles  of  its  predecessors,  has  indulged  its 

Jirotestant  subjects,  not  only  with  property,  with  worship, 

iv'ith   liberal   education  |   but  with  honours  and  trusts,  both 

civil  and  military.     A  worthy  protestant  gentleman  of  this 

errantry  now  fills,  and  fills  with  credit,  a  high  office  in  the 

ALUstrian   Netherlands.     Even   the  Lutheran   obstinacy  of 

S^greden  has  thawed  at  length,  and  opened  a  toleration  to  all 

religions.     I  know  myself,  that  in  France  the  Protestants  be- 

n  to  be  at  rest.     The  army,  which  in  that  country  is  every 

ing,  is  open  to  them  \    and  some  of  the  military  rewards 

decorations  which  the  laws  deny,  are.  supplied  by  others, 

make   the  service  acceptable  and  honourable.    The  first 

nunister  of  finance  in   that  country,  is  a  Protestant.     Two 

years  war  without  a  tax,   is  among  the  firsNfiruits  of  their 

fterality.     Tarnished  as  the  glory  of  this  nation  is,  and  as 

w  as  it  has  waded  into  the  shades  of  an  eclipse,  some  beams 

rf  its  former  illumination  still  play  upon  its  surface  ;  and 

*iut  is  done  in  England  is  still  looked  to,  as  argument,  and 

^  example.     It  is  certainly  true,  that  no  law  of  this  country 

^er  met  with  such  universal  applause  abroad,  or  was  so  like* 

V   to  produce  the  perfection  of  that  tolerating  spirit,  which, 

"*  I  observed,  has  been  long  gaining  ground  in  Europe  ;  for 

^'^tMul,  it  was  universally  thought  that  we  had  done,  what, 

*  ^tn  sorry  to  say,  we  had  not  }  they  thought  we  had  grant- 

•^  a  fiill  toleration.     That  opinion  was  however  so  far  from 

■lilting  the  Protestant  cause,  that  I  declare,  with  the  most 

'^•ious  solemnity,  my  firm  belief,  that  no  one  thing  done  for 

'^^^sc  fifty  years  past,  was  so  likely  to  prove  deeply  beneficial 

^  fmr  religion  at  large  as  Sir  GeorgeSavile's  act.     In  its  effects 

*^     was, ««  an  act  for  tolerating  and  protecting  Protestantism 

^'^^oughout  Europe  :*'  and  I  hope  that  those  who  were  taking 

*^^ps  for  the  quiet  and  settlement  of  onr  FrotesUut  breOs^cti 

Vox.  Tic  J  I 
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in  other  countries,  will  even  yet,  rather  consider  the  steady 
equity  of  the  greater  and  better  part  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  than  the  vanity  and  violence  of  a  few. 

I  perceive,  gentlemen,  by  the  manner  of  all  about  me, 
that  you  look  with  horrour  on  the  wicked  clamour  which 
has  been  raised  on  this  subject  ;  and  that  instead  of  an 
apology  for  what  was  done,  you  rather  demand  from  me  an 
account,  why  the  execution  of  the  scheme  of  toleration,  was 
not  made  more  answerable  to  the  large  and  liberal  grounds 
on  which  it  was  taken  up.  The  question  is  natural  and 
proper  ;  and  I  remember  that  a  great  and  learned  magi^ 
trate,*  dbtinguished  for  his  strong  and  systematick  niider> 
standing,  and  who  at  that  time  was  a  member  of  the  home 
of  commons,  made  the  sa  ne  objection  to  the  proceeding. 
The  statutes,  as  they  now  stand,  are,  without  doubt,  perfect- 
ly absurd.  But  I  beg  leave  to  explain  the  cause  of  this  gnw 
imperfection,  in  the  tolerating  plan,  as  well  and  as  shortly 
as  I  am  able.  It  was  universally  thought,  that  the  session 
ought  not  to  pass  over  without  doing  something  in  this  bini- 
ness.  To  revise  the  whole  body  of  the  penal  statutes  w« 
conceived  to  be  an  object  too  big  for  the  time.  The  penal 
statute  therefore  which  was  chosen  for  repeal  (chosciM 
shew  our  disposition  to  conciliate,  not  to  perfect  a  tolentitt) 
was  this  act  of  ludicrous  cruelty,  of  which  I  have  just  gifH 
you  the  history.  It  is  an  act,  which,  though  not  by  afrot 
deal  so  fierce  and  bloody  as  some  of  the  rest,  was  infidldf 
more  ready  in  the  execution.  It  was  the  act  which  gaveAt 
greatest  encouragement  to  those  pests  of  society,  mercenary 
informers,  and  interested  disturbers  of  household  peace;  and 
it  was  observed  with  truth,  that  the  prosecutions,  either  ca^ 
ried  to  conviction  or  compounded,  for  many  years,  had  beea 
all  commenced  upon  that  act.  It  was  said,  that  whilst  we 
were  deliberating  on  a  more  perfect  scheme,  the  spirit  of  the 
age  would  never  come  up  to  the  execution  of  the  statutes 
which  remained  \  especially  as  more  steps,  and  a  co-opera- 
tion of  more  minds  and  powers,  were  required  towards  a 
mischievous  use  of  them,  than  for  the  execution  of  the  act  to 
be  repealed  :  that  it  was  better  to  unravel  this  texture  from 
below  than  from  above,  beginning  with  the  latest^  which,  in 

*  The  Cliaacellor. 
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^neral  practice,  is  the  severest  evil.  It  was  allegedi  that 
this  slow  proceeding  would  be  attended  with  the  advantage 
yfz  progressive  experience  i  and  that  the  people  ^\ouid  grow 
"econciled  to  toleration,  when  they  should  lind  by  the  e&'cts, 
hat  jtistice  was  not  so  irreconciieable  an  enemy  to  conven- 
ence  as  they  had  imagined. 

Xhese,  gentlemen,  were  the  reasons  why  we  left  this  good 
rork  in  the  rude  unfinished  state,  in  which  good  works  are 
ommoaly  left,  tlu'ough  the  tame  circumspection  with  which 
I  timid  prudence  so  frequently  enervates  beneficence.  In 
loing  good,  we  are  generally  cold,  and  languid,  and  sluggish ; 
md  of  aii  things  afraid  of  being  too  much  in  the  right.  But 
he  works  of  malice  and  injustice  are  quite  in  another  style. 
They  are  finished  with  a  bold  masterly  hand}  touched  as  they 
ire  with  the  spirit  of  those  vehement  passions  that  call  forth 
kll  our  energies  whenever  we  oppress  and  persecute. 

Thus  this  matter  was  left  for  the  time,  with  a  full  detcr- 
nination  in  parliament,  not  to  suffer  other  and  w6rse  statutes 
x>  remain  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  benefits  pro- 
Hfsed  l)y  the  repeal  of  one  penal  law;  for  no  body  then  dream- 
id  of  defending  what  was  done  as  a  benefit  on  the  ground 
if  its  being  no  benefit  at  all.  We  were  not  then  ripe  for  so 
Dean  a  subterfuge. 

I  do  not  wish  to  go  over  the  horrid  scene  that  was  after- 
rards  acted.  Would  to  God  it  could  be  expunged  for  ever 
Sram  the  annals  (^  this  country  !  But  since  it  must  subsist  for 
Mv  shame,  let  it  subsist  for  our  instruction.  In  the  year  1 780, 
there  were  found  in  this  nation  men  deluded  enough  (for  I 
pve  the  whole  to  their  delusion)  on  pretences  of  zeal  and 
»ety,  without  any  sort  of  provocation  whatsoever,  real  or 
sretended,  to  make  a  desperate  attempt,  which  would  have 
;oB9umed  all  the  glory  and  power  of  this  coimtry,  in  the 
lames  of  London  ;  and  buried  all  law,  order,  and  religion, 
mder  the  ruins  of  the  metropolis  of  the  Protestant  world. 
KThether  all  this  mischief  done,  or  in  the  direct  train  of 
loing,  was  in  their  original  scheme,  I  cannot  say ;  I  hope 
C  was  not ;  but  this  would  have  been  the  unavoidable  con- 
sequence of  their  proceedings,  had  not  the  flames  they 
liad  lighted  up  in  their  fiiry  been  extinguished  in  their 
dood. 
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AU  the  time  that  this  horrid  scene  was  acting,  or  aveng* 
ing,  as  well  as  for  some  time  before,  and  ever  since,  the  wicked 
instigators  of  this  unhappy  multitude,  guilty,  with  every  ag* 
gravation,  of  all  their  crimes,  and  screened  in  a  cowardly 
darkness  from  their  punishment,  continued,  without  inter- 
ruption, pity  or  remorse,  to  blow  up  the  blind  rage  of  the 
popubce,  with  a  continued  blast  of  pestilential  libels,  which 
infected  and  poisoned  the  very  air  we  breathed  in. 

The  main  drift  of  all  the  libels,  and  all  the  riots,  was,  to 
force  parliament  (to  persuade  us  was  hopeless)  into  an  act  of 
national  perfidy,  which  has  no  example.     For,  gentlemen»k 
is  proper  you  should  all  know  what  infamy  we  escaped  byr»> 
fusing  that  repeal,  for  a  refusal  of  which,  it  seems,  I,  among 
others,  stand  somewhere  or  other  accused.     When  we  took 
away,  on  the  motives  which  I  had  the  honour  of  stating  to 
you,  a  few  of  the  innumerable  penalties  upon  an  oppressed 
and  injured  people,  the  relief  was  not  absolute,  but  gi?cn  ob 
a  stipubtion  and  compact  between  them  and  us }  £or  we 
bound  down  the  Roman  CathoUcks  with  the  most  solema 
oaths,  to  bear  true  allegiance  to  this  government ;  to  abjure 
all  sort  of  temporal  power  in  any  other ;  and  to  renooncei 
under  the  same  solemn  obligations,  the  doctrines  of  systemib' 
ick  perfidy,  with  which  they  stood  (I  conceive  very  unjuit^) 
charged.    Now  our  modest  petitioners  came  up  to  us,  mad 
humbly  praying  nothing  more,  than  that  we  should  break  otf 
faith,  without  any  one  cause  whatsoever  of  forfeiture  assip* 
ed )  and  when  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom  had,   on  thsr 
part,  fiilly  performed  their  engagement,  we  should  refuse  oi 
our  part,  the  benefit  we  had  stipulated  on  the  performance  of 
those  very  conditions  that  were  prescribed  by  our  own  author- 
ity, and  taken  on  the  sanction  of  our  publick  faith — That  if 
to  say,  when  we  had  inveigled  them  with  fair  promises  withr 
in  our  door,  we  were  to  shut  it  on  them;  and,  adding  mockr 
ery  to  outrage— <o  tell  them,  "  Now  we  have  got  you  6st— 
your  consciences  are  bound  to  a  power  resolved  on  your  de- 
struction. We  have  made  you  swear,  that  your  religion  oUi* 
ges  you  to  keep  your  faith :  fools  as  you  are  !  we  will  now 
let  you  see,  that  our  religion  enjoins  us  to  keep  no  faith  with 
you.''«-They  who  would  advisedly  call  upon  us  to  do  suck 
things^  must  certainly  have  thought  us  not  only  a  conventioo 
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«f  treacherous  tyrants,  but  a  gang  of  the  lowest  and  dirtiest 
iirretches  that  ever  disgraced  humanity.  Had  we  done  this» 
we  should  have  indeed  proved,  that  there  were  some  in  the 
world  whom  no  faith  could  bind  \  and  we  should  have  ^0/1- 
wied  ourselves  of  that  odious  principle  of  which  Papists  stood 
mccusid  by  those  very  savages,  who  wished  us,  on  that  accusa- 
tion, to  deliver  them  over  to  their  fury. 

In  this  audacious  tumult,  when  our  very  name  and  charac* 
ter  as  gentlemen,  was  to  be  cancelled  for  ever  along  with  the 
faith  and  honour  of  the  nation,  I,  who  had  exerted  myself 
very  little  on  the  quiet  passing  of  the  bill,  thought  it  neces- 
sary then  to  come  forward*     I  was  not  alone ;  but  though 
lome  distinguished  members  on  all  sides,  and  particularly  on 
cmrs,  added  much  to  their  high  reputation  by  the  part  they 
took  on  that  day,  (a  part  which  will  be  remembered  as  long 
as  honour,  spirit,  and  eloquence  have  estimation  in  the  world) 
I  may  and  will  value  myself  so  far,  that  yielding  in  abilities 
to  many,  I  yielded  in  zeal  to  none.     With  warmth  and  with 
vigour,  and  animated  with  a  just  and  natural   indignation  1 1 
called-  forth  every  faculty  that  I  possessed,  and  I  directed  it 
in  every  way  in  which  I  could  possibly  employ  it.    I  labour- 
ed night  and  day.     I  laboured  in  parliament :  I  laboured  out 
of  parUament.     If  therefore  the  resolution  of  the  house  of 
commons,  reAising  to  commit  this  act  of  unmatched  turpi- 
tnde,  be  a  crime,  I  am  guilty  among  the  foremost.     But  in- 
deed, whatever  the  faults  of  that  house  may  have  been,  no 
one  member  was  found  hardy  enough  to  propose  so  infamous 
a  thing ;  and  on  full  debate  we  passed  the  resolution  against 
the  petitions  with  as  much  unanimity,  as  we  had  formerly 
passed  the  law  of  which  these  petitions  demanded  the  repeal. 

There  was  a  circumstance  (justice  will  not  suffer  me  to 
pass  it  over)  which,  if  any  thing  could  enforce  the  reasons  I 
have  given,  would  fully  justify  the  act  of  relief,  and  render 
a  repeal,  or  any  thing  like  a  repeal,  unnatural,  impossible. 
It  was  the  behaviour  of  the  persecuted  Roman  Catholicks 
under  the  acts  of  violence  and  brutal  insolence,  which  thev 
•ufiered.  I  suppose  there  are  not  in  London  less  than  four 
or  five  thousand  of  that  persuasion  firom  my  country,  who  do 
a  great  deal  of  the  most  laborious  works  in  the  metropolis  s 
and  they  chiefly  inhabit  those  quarters,  which  were  the  prin- 
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cipal  theatre  of  the  fury  of  the  bigotted  multitude.  They  are 
known  to  be  men  of  strong  arms^  and  quick  feelings,  and 
more  remarkable  for  a  determined  resolution,  than  clear 
ideas,  or  much  foresight,  but  though  provoked  by  every 
thing  that  can  stir  the  blood  of  men,  their  houses  and  chapels 
in  Hames,  and  with  the  most  atrocious  profanations  of  every 
thing  which  they  hold  sacred  before  their  eyes,  not  a  hand 
was  moved  to  retaliate,  or  even  to  defend.  Had  a  conflict 
once  begun,  the  rage  of  their  persecutors  would  have  re- 
doubled. Thus  fury  increasing  by  the  reverberation  of  out- 
rages, house  being  fired  for  house,  and  church  for  chapel,  I 
am  convinced,  that  no  power  under  heaven  could  have  pre- 
vented a  general  conflagration;  and  at  this  day  London 
would  have  been  a  tale.  But  I  am  well  informed,  and  the 
thing  speaks  it,  that  their  clergy  exerted  their  whole  influ- 
ence to  keep  their  people  in  such  a  state  of  forbearaiKe  and 
quiet,  as,  when  I  look  back,  fills  me  with  astonishment  j  but 
not  with  astonishment  only.  Their  merits  on  that  occasion 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten ;  nor  will  they,  when  Englishmen 
come  to  recollect  themselves.  I  am  sure  it  were  far  more 
proper  to  have  called  them  forth,  and  given  them  the  thanks, 
of  both  houses  of  parliament,  than  to  have  suffered  th( 
worthy  clergymen,  and  excellent  citizens,  to  be  hunted  ion 
holes  and  corner,  whilst  we  are  making  low-minded 
sitions  into  the  number  of  their  people ;  as  if  a  tolerarin| 
principle  was  never  to  prevail,  unless  we  were  very 
that  only  a  few  could  possibly  take  advantage  of  it.  But  ii^— 
deed  we  are  not  yet  well  recovered  of  our  fright.  Our  reasarm , 
I  trust,  will  return  with  our  security ;  and  this  unfortunaC  ^ 
temper  will  pass  over  like  a  cloud. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  now  laid  before  you  a  few  of  the  rea- 
sons for  taking  away  the  penahies  of  the  act  of  1 699,  an  ^ 
for  refusing  to  establish  them  on  the  riotous  requisition  c^^ 
1780.  Because  I  would  not  suffer  any  thing  which  may  If^ 
for  your  satisfaction  to  escape,  permit  me  just  to  touch  o**^ 
the  objections  urged  against  our  act  and  our  resolves,  aim^ 
intended  as  a  justification  of  the  violence  oflfered  to  bocA 
houses.  "  Parliament,*'  they  assert,  "  was  too  hasty,  an^ 
they  ought,  in  so  essential  and  alarming  a  change,  to  have 
proceeded  with  a  far  greater  degree  of  deliberation*"    Thf 
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ircct  contrary.  Parliament  was  too  slow.  Tbey  took  four* 
:ore  years  to  deliberate  on  the  repeal  of  an  act  which  ought 
ot  to  have  survived  a  second  session.  When  at  lengthy 
fter  a  procrastination  of  near  a  century,  the  business  was 
ikexi  up,  it  proceeded  in  the  most  publick  manner,  by  the 
ctlinary  stages,  and  as  slowly  as  a  law  so  evidently  right  as 
o  be  resisted  by  none,  would  naturally  advance.  Had  it 
^een  read  three  times  in  one  day,  we  should  have  shewn 
»nly  a  becoming  readiness  to  recognise  by  protection  the  un- 
i.oubted  dutiful  behaviour  of  those  whom  we  had  but  too 
ong  punished  for  offences  of  presumption  or  conjecture. 
(ut  for  what  end 'was  that  bill  to  linger  beyond  the  usual 
eriod  of  an  unopposed  measure  ?  Was  it  to  be  delayed  un- 
il  a  rabble  in  Edinburgh  should  dictate  to  the  church  of 
Agland  what  measure  of  persecution  was  fitting  for  her 
^€ty  ?  Was  it  to  be  adjourned  until  a  fanatical  force  could 
^  collected  in  London,  sufiicient  to  frighten  us  out  of  all 
w  ideas  of  policy  and  justice  ?  Were  we  to  wait  for  the 
rofound  lectures  on  the  reason  of  state,  ecclesiastical  and 
^litical,  which  the  Protestant  association  have  since  conde- 
bonded  to  read  to  us  ?  Or  were  we,  seven  hundred  peers 
"id  commoners,  the  only  persons  ignorant  of  the  ribbald  in* 
Actives  which  occupy  the  place  of  argument  in  those  remon- 
Jrances,  which  every  man  of  common  observation  had  heard 
thousand  times  over,  and  a  thousand  times  over  had  de- 
fhed  ?  All  men  had  before  heard  what  they  have  to  say ; 
^d  all  men  at  this  day  know  what  they  dare  to  do ;  and  I 
^ittty  all  honest  men  are  equally  influenced  by  the  one^  and 
y  the  other. 

But  they  tell  us,  that  those  our  fellow-citizens,  whose 
hains  we  have  a  little  relaxed,  are  enemies  to  liberty  and 
•ur  free  constitution. — ^Not  enemies,  I  presume,  to  their  own 
iberty.  And  as  to  the  constitution,  until  we  give  them 
ooie  share  in  it,  I  do  not  know  on  what  pretence  we  can 
•xaminc  into  their  opinions  about  a  business  in  which  they 
Ave  no  interest  or  concern.  But  after  all,  are  we  equallv 
are,  that  they  are  adverse  to  our  constitution,  as  that  our 
tatutes  are  hostile  and  destructive  to  them  ?  For  my  part,  I 
lave  reason  to  believe,  their  opinions  and  inclinations  in 
hat  respect  are  various,  exactly  like  those  of  other  men  : 
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and  if  they  lean  more  to  the  crown  than  I,  and  than  many 
of  you  think  nve  ought,  we  must  remember,  that  he  iriicr 
aims  at  another's  life,  is  not  to  be  surprised  if  he  flies  into 
any  sanctuary  that  will  receive  him.  The  tenderness  of  the 
executive  power  is  the  natural  asylum  of  those  upon  whom 
the  laws  have  declared  war ;  and  to  complain  that  men  are 
inclined  to  favour  the  means  of  their  own  safety,  is  so  ab- 
surd, that  one  forgets  the  injustice  in  the  ridicule. 

I  must  fairly  tell  you,  that  so  far  as  my  principles  are  con- 
cerned, (principles,  that  I  hope  will  only  depart  with  my  last 
breath)  that  I  have   no   idea  of  a  liberty  unconnected  with 
honesty  and  justice.     Nor  do  I  believe,  that  any  good  con- 
stitutions of  government  or  of  freedom,  can  find  it  necessa^ 
ry  for  their  security  to  doom  any  part  of  the  people  to  a  per- 
manent slavery.     Such  a  constitution  of  freedom,  if  such  can 
be,  is  in  effect  no  more  than  another  name   for  the  tyranny 
of  the   strongest  faction  ;    and  factions  in  rcpublicks  have 
been,  and  are,  full  as  capable  as  monarchs,  of  the  most  cruel 
oppression  and  injustice.      It   is  but  too  true,  that  the  love^ 
and  even  the  very  idea,  of  genuine  liberty,  is  extremely  rare. 
It  is  but  too  true,  that  there  are  many,  whose  whole  scheme 
of  freedom  is  made  up  of  pride,  perverseness,  and  insolence. 
They  feel  themselves  in  a  state  of  thraldom,  they  imagine 
that  their  souls  are  cooped  and  cabbined  in,  unless  they  have 
some  man,  or  some  body  of  men,  dependent  on  their  mercy. 
This  desire   of  having  some  one  below  them,  descends  XXB 
those  who  are  the  very  lowest  of  all, — and  a  Protestant  cob- 
ier,   debased  by  his  poverty,  but  exalted  by  his  share  of  the 
ruling  church,  feels  a  pride  in  knowing  it  is  by  his  generosity^ 
alone,  that  the  peer,  whose  footman's  instep  he  measures,  is 
able  to  keep  his  chaplain  firom  a  jail.     This  disposition  is  the 
true  source  of  the  passion,  which  many  men,  in  very  humble 
life,   have  taken  to  the  American  war.      Our  subjects   im 
America  ;  our  colonies  ;  our  dependants.     This  lust  of  par^ 
ty-power,  is  the  liberty  they  hunger  and  thirst  for  ;  and  this 
Syren  song  of  ambition,  has  charmed  ears,  that  one  woul(L 
have  thought  were  never  organised  to  that  sort  of  musick. 

This  way  of  proscribing  the  citizens  by  denominations  anH 
general  descriptions^  dignified  by  the  name  of  reason  of  state^ 
aiid  security  for  constitutions  and  commonwealths,  is 
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^ter  at  bottonii  than  the  miserable  invention  of  an  unf^ener-* 
IS  ambition,  which  would  fain  hold  the  sacred  trust  of 
nrer,  without  any  of  the  virtues  or  any  of  the  energies^ 
At  give  a  title  to  it ;  a  receipt  of  policy,  made  up  of  a  de- 
Kable  compound  of  malice,  cowardice,  and  sloth.  They 
Mild  govern  men  against  their  will  ^  but  in  that  govern- 
mt  they  would  be  discharged  from  the  exercise  of  vigi- 
ace,  providence,  and  fortitude  ;  and  therefore,  that  they 
ay  sleep  on  their  watch,  they  consent  to  take  some  one 
vision  of  the  society  into  partnership  of  the  tyranny  over 
\e  rest.  But  let  government,  in  what  form  -  it  may  be, 
>niprehend  the  whole  in  its  justice,  and  restrain  the  suspi- 
ous  by  its  vigilance ;  let  it  keep  watch  and  ward ;  let  it  dis- 
3ver  by  its  sagacity,  and  punish  by  its  firmness,  all  delin« 
uency  against  its  power,  whenever  delinquency  exists  in  the 
^ert  aas  ;  and  then  it  will  be  as  safe  as  ever  God  and  na- 
jure  intended  it  should  be.  Crimes  are  the  acts  of  individ- 
als,  and  not  of  denominations  \  and  therefore  arbitrarily  to 
lass  men  under  general  descriptions,  in  order  to  proscribe 
Bd  punish  them  in  the  lump  for  a  presumed  delinquency, 
f  which  perhaps  but  a  part,  perhaps  none  at  all,  are  guilty, 
I  indeed  a  compendious  method,  and  saves  a  world  of  trou- 
ie  about  proof ;  but  such  a  method  instead  of  being  law,  is 
&  act  of  unnatural  rebellion  against  the  legal  dominion  of 
eason  and  justice ;  and  this  vice,  in  any  constitution  that  en-> 
•tains  it,  at  one  time  or  other  will  certainly  bring  on  its 


^e  are  told  that  this  is  not  a  religious  persecution,  and  its 
^^ttors  are  loud  in  disclaiming  all  severities  on  account  of 
■HKience.  Very  fine  indeed  !  then  let  it  be  so ;  they  are 
^^  persecutors ;  they  are  only  tyrants.  With  all  my  heart, 
^un  perfectly  indifferent  concerning  the  pretexts  upon 
t^ich  we  torment  one  another ;  or  whether  it  be  for  the 
'^stitution  of  the  church  of  England,  or  for  the  constitution 

the  state  of  England,  that  people  thoose  to  make  their  feU 
^ ^-creatures  wretched.  When  we  were  sent  into  a  place 
^  authority,  you  that  sent  us  had  yourselves  but  onecommis- 
^n  to  give.  You  cQuld  give  us  none  to  wrong  or  oppress, 
t**  even  to  suflfer  any  kind  of  oppression  or  wrong,  on  any 
^*ounds  whatsoever ;  not  on  political,  as  in  the  afiairs  of 

Vol.  n.  K  k 
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Anericft  v  i»o^  ^^  commercial^  as  in  those  of  Ireland ;  not  m 
civil,  as  in  the  laws  for  debt  v  not  in  religious,  a3  in  the  stat- 
utes against  Protestant  or  Catholick  dissenters.  The  divert 
si^d  but  connected  fabrick  of  oniversal  justice,  is  well  cramp* 
e4  and  bolted  together  in  all  its  parts ;  »id  depend  upon  il^ 
I  never  have  employed,  and  I  never  shall  employ,  asy  eo* 
gtne  of  power  which  may  come  into  my  hands,  to  wrencb 
it  asunder.  All  shall  stand,  if  I  can  help  it,  and  all  shall 
stand  connected.  After  all,  to  complete  this  work,  mush 
remains  to  be  done  ;  much  in  the  East,  much  in  the  West. 
But  great  as  the  work  is,  if  our  will  be  ready,  our  powers  are 
not  deficient. 

Since  you  have  suffered  me  to  trouble  you  so  much  on 
this  subject,  permit  me,  gentlemen,  to  detain  you  a  iittk 
longer.  I  am  indeed  most  solicitous  to  give  you  perfect  sat- 
isfaction. I  find  there  are  some  of  a  better  and  softer  n^ 
ture  than  the  persons  with  whom  I  have  supposed  myself  ia 
debate,  who  neither  think  ill  of  the  act  of  relief,  nor  by  mf 
means  desire  the  repeal)  yet  who,  not  accusing  but  lamentis( 
what  was  done,  on  account  of  the  consequences,  have  fr^ 
quently  expressed  their  wish,  that  the  late  act  had  Betsr 
been  made.  Some  of  this  description,  and  persons  of  woftbi 
I  have  met  with  in  this  city.  They  conceive,  that  the  pt^ 
udices,  whatever  they  might  be^  of  a  large  part  of  the  peO|il% 
ought  not  to  have  been  shocked  i  that  their  opinions  oq;kt 
to  have  been  previously  taken,  and  much  attended  toi  mi 
that  thereby  the  late  horrid  scenes  might  have  been  p^ 
vented. 

I  confess,  my  notions  are  widely  different ;  and  I  nem 
was  less  sorry  for  any  action  of  my  life.  I  like  the  bill  the 
better,  on  account  of  the  events  of  all  kinds  that  followed 
it.  It  relieved  the  real  sufferers  ;  it  strengthened  the  state ; 
and,  by  the  disorders  that  ensued,  we  had  clear  evidence  tint 
there  lurked  a  temper  somewhere,  which  ought  not  to  be 
fostered  by  the  laws.  No  ill  consequences  whatever  coeld 
be  attributed  to  the  act  itsel£  We  knew  beforehand,  or  we 
were  poorly  instructed,  that  toleration  is  odious  to  the  intol- 
erant J  freedooLto  oppressors  ;  property  to  robbers ;  and  all 
kinds  and  degrees  of  prosperity  to  the  envious.  We  kne^» 
that  all  these  kinds  df  men  would  gladly  gratify  their  e^ 
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Uipmitimis  under  the  sanctkm  of  lane  and  religioni  if  thejr 
nMiid  :  if  they  could  nor,  yet,  to  oaiake  waiy  to  their  objectSt 
jhej  would  do  their  utmost  to  subvert  all  religion  and  all  law* 
rhis  we  certainly  knew.  But  knowing  this,  is  there  aliy 
■Cttion,  because  thieves  break  in  and  steaU  and  thus  briqg 
letrknent  to  youi  and  draw  ruin  on  themselves^  that  I  am  to 
M  sorry  that  you  are  in  po&sesuon  of  shops,  and  of  wara- 
umses,  aod  of  wholesome  laws  to  ]>rotect  them  ?  Are  you  to 
Hiild  no  houses,  because  desperate  aea  may  pull  them  down 
jipon  their  own  heads  ?  Or,  if  a  mali^ant  wretch  will  i}ut 
tik  own  throat  because  be  sees  you  give  alms  to  the  necessi- 
:ous  and  desenring  j  shall  hii  deslniction  be  attributed  to 
four  charity,  and  not  to  bis  own  deplorable  madness  ?  If  we 
repent  of  our  good  actions,  wibat,  I  pray  you,  is  left  for  our 
buks  and  follies  i  It  is  not  the  benifitence  of  the  laws,  it  is 
the  Bfinatural  temper  which  benificence  can  fret  and  sour, 
dint  is  to  be  lamented.  It  is  this  temper  which,  by  all  ra- 
tional means,  ought  to  be  sweeteiKd  and  oorrected.  U 
toward  men  shodd  refuse  this  cure,  can  they  vitiate  any 
Iking  but  tbemselvei  ?  Does  evil  so  react  upon  good,  as  mot 
Mily  to  retard  ks  motion»  but  to  change  its  nature  ?  If  it  tan 
lo  operate,  then  good  men  wifU  always  be  ia  the  power  of 
:he  bad  ;  and  virtuei  by  a  dreadful  reverse  of  order^  mwit 
lie  under  perpetual  subjection  and  bondage  to  vice* 

As  to  the  opinion  of  die  people^  which  sook  think,  in  •such 
filiea,  is  to  be  implicitly  obeyed  ;  near  two  yearatran^uillity, 
which  followed  the  act,  and  its  instant  iinitation  in  Ireland, 
piiaved  abundantly,  that  the  lato  horrible  spirit  was,  in  a 
|i«at  measure,  the  effect  of  insidious  art,  and  perverse  indus- 
tryff  and  gross  misrepresentation  But  euppose  that  the  dis- 
like had  been  much  more  deliberate,  and  miich  more  gen- 
eral  than  I  am  persuaded  it  was — When  we  know»  that  the 
rrpiniftm  of  even  the  greatest  multitudes,  are  the  standard  of 
rectitude,  I  «hall  tlunk  myself  obliged  to  make  those  opinions 
Ghe  masters  of  my  conscience.  But  if  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  Omnipotence  itsctf  is  competent  to  aker  the  OBsen- 
dal  constitution  of  right  and  wrong,  sure  I  atn»  that  sudi 
tki^f  as  they  atid  I,  are  possessed  of  Ho  sueh  power.  No 
man  carries  further  than  I  do  the  policy  of  naking  govern- 
ment pleasing  to  the  j)eefle.     fiut  the  siside*  range  of  this 
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politick  complaisance  is  confined  within  the  limits  of  justice* 
I  would  not  only  consult  the  interest  of  the  people,  but  I 
would  cheerfully  gratify  their  humours.  We  are  all  a  sort 
of  children  that  must  be  soothed  and  managed.  I  think  J 
am  not  austere  or  formal  in  my  nature.  I  would  bear,  I 
would  even  myself  play  my  part  in,  any  innocent  bufiboDe- 
ries,  to  divert  them.  But  I  never  will  act  the  tyrant  for 
their  amusement.  If  they  will  mix  malice  in  their  sports,  I 
shall  never  consent  to  throw  them  any  living,  sentient,  crea- 
ture whatsoever,  no  not  so  much  as  a  killing,  to  torment. 

«  But  if  I  profess  all  this  impolitick  stubbornness,  I  mzj 
chance  never  to  be  elected  into  parliament."     It  is  certainly 
not  pleasing  to  be  put  out  of  the  publick  service.  But  I  wish 
to  be  a  member  of  Parliament,  to  have  my  share  of  doing 
good  and  resisting  evil.     It  would  therefore  be  absurd  to  re- 
nounce my  objects,  in  order  to  obtain  my  seat.     I  deceive 
myself  indeed  most  grossly,  if  I  had  not  much  rather  pass  the 
remainder  of  my  life  hidden  in  the  recesses  of  the  deepest 
obscurity,  feeding  my  mind  even  with  the  visions  and  imagi- 
nations of  such  thuigs,  than  to  be  placed  on  the  most  splendui 
throne  of  the  universe,  tantalized  with  a  denial  of  the  p^a^ 
tice  of  all  which  can  make  the  greatest  situation  any  other 
than  the  greatest  curse.     Gentlemen,  I  have  had  my  day.  I 
can  never  sufficiently  express  my  gratitude  to  you  for  having 
set  me  in  a  place,  wherein  I  could  lend  the  slightest  help  to 
great  and  laudable  designs.     If  I  have  had  my  share,  in  aflf 
measure  giving  quiet  to  private  property,  and  private  con- 
science ;  if  by  my  vote  I  have  aided  in  securing  to  families 
the  best  possession,  peace ;  if  I  have  joined  in  reconciling 
kings  to  their  subjects,  and  subjects  to  their  prince ;  if  I  hav^ 
assisted  to  loosen  the  foreign  holdings  of  the  citizen,  au^ 
taught  him  to  look  for  his  protection  to  the  laws  of  his  couf*^ 
try,  and  for  his  comfort  to  the  goodwill  of  his  countrymen-  5 
-Hrif  I  have  thus  taken  my  part  witlj  the  best  of  men  in  tb^ 
best  of  their  actions,  I  can  shut  the  book  j — I  might  wish  t< 
read  a  page  or  two  more — ^but  this  is  enough  for  my  measure 
I  have  not  lived  in  vain. 

And  now.  Gentlemen,  on  this  serious  day,  when  I  c<fn^ 
as  it  were,  to  make  up  my  account  with  you,  let  me  take  C^ 
myseU  some  degree  of  honest  pride  on  the  nature  of  ti^^ 
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( that  are  against  me.  I  do  not  here  stand  before  you 
I  of  venality,  or  of  neglect  of  duty.  It  is  not  said,  that, 
bog  period  of  my  service,  I  have,  in  a  single  instance, 
td  the  slightest  of  your  interests  to  my  ambition,  or 
Fortune.  It  is  not  alleged,  that  to  gratify  any  anger, 
nge  of  my  own,  or  of  my  party,  I  have  had  a  share  in 
ng  or  oppressing  any  description  of  men,  or  any  one 

any  description.  No !  the  charges  against  me,  are  all 
kind,  that  I  have  pushed  the  principles  of  general 

and  benevolence  too  far  ;  further  than  a  cautious 
would  warrant  i  and  further  than  the  opinions  of  ma- 
»uld  go  along  with  me. — ^In  every  accident  which 
appen  through  life,  in  pain,  in  sorrow,  in  depression, 
stress — I  will  call  to  mind  this  accusation ;  and  be 
ted. 

tlemen,  I  submit  the  whole  to  your  judgment.  Mr. 
» I  thank  you  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken  on  this 
n.  In  your  state  of  health,  it  is  particularly  obliging, 
company  should  think  it  adviseable  for  me  to  with- 
L  shall  respectfully  retire ;  if  you  think  otherwise,  I 
0  directly  to  the  Council-house  and  to  the  Change, 
ithout  a  moment's  delay,  begin  my  canvass. 


ftt  mmai  XT  wunoL,  Mu. 


x\  X  s  grdt  ,md  ftfspeciable  meeting  of  the 
fiiend»  of  SDMUND  BITRKE,  Esq.  held  at  the  Goihlhal 

The  Right  Worsfaipftd  the  Utjat  in  the  Chak; 

RfliolTcdU  That  Mr.  Burke,  at  at  repraMoative  for  thit  city,  hat  done  aB 
poMiblc  hoDOiir  to  himtdf  at  a  acnator  and  a  man,  and  that  we  do  beaitilf 
Wd  hoocttl^  approve  of  hit  conduct,  at  the  TCtuk  of  an  enlightened  tojikj 
to  hm  tOftitign ;  a  warm  and  actioot  tore  to  fcit  conDtry.  tfa«w^^hk^^^j^ 
ijfin— kd  mpBo;  a  jeakNit  and  watchful  care  of  the  libertiataf  tub  li^ 
kw-anfajecu;  an  enlarged  and  liberal  underttanding  of  our  conmcreial  in- 
tcvoit;  a  humane  attention  to  the  circumttancet  of  even  the  lowest  ranks  of 
the  communis ;  and  a  trul j  wite,  politick,  and  tolerant  tpirit,  in  nppoit- 
fafi^tbe  natiomd  church,  with  a  reatonaUe  indulgence  to  all  whadintai 
ftMiil;  and  we  wirfiio  mqpffcit  the  MOtt  matind  abhorrence  of  thebt« 
atfto  which  have  been  amplojr^,  wiihost  r^^^tfd  to  truth  and  ceuon^taimi- 
icpratcnt  hit  eminent  terricet -t o  hit  country. 

Hctolved,  That  thit  retolntion  be  copied  out,  and  tigned  hj  (he  dtak' 
VMS,  and  be  by  him  pt«tented  To'Bfr.  Bute,  atthe  luUett  ^xpraHioB  ef  tte 
fttpectful  and  grteibi  teatfc  wt  wftliain  of  int  nmnu  and  tcrnce^.puMidt 
and  private,  to  the  dtizent  of  Brittol,  at  a  man  and  a  representatiTe. 

Retolved,  That  the  thankt  of  thit  meeting  be  given  to  the  ngfat  wonhip^ 
IbI  the  Mayor,  who  to  ably  and  worthily  pretided  in  thit  meeting. 

RcMrfved,  That  it  it  the  eamett  reqnett  of  thit  meeting  to  Mr.  Barke, 
that  he  thould  again  ofiier  himtelf  a  candidate  to  repretent  thit  dty  in  pai^ 
Bamfnr ;  atturing  him  of  that  fiill  and  ttrenuout  tupport  which  u  dne  to 
the  meritt  of  to  excdlent  a  repretentative. 

Thit  butinett  being  over,  Mr.  Burke  went  to  the  Exchange,  and  oSttd 
himelf  at  a  candidate  in  the  utual  manner.  He  vrat  accompanied  to  the 
Conncil-houte,  and  from  thence  to  the  Exchange,  by  a  large  body  of  aaat 
ntpectable  gentlemen,  amongtt  whom  were  the  following  memben  of  tkt 
eorporatk>n,  vis.  Mr.  Mayor,  Mr.  Alderman  Smith,  Mr.  Alderman  Deleft 
Mr.  Alderman  Gordon,  William  Weare,  Samuel  Munckley,  John  McfkOi 
John  Croftt.  Levy  Amet,  John  Either  Weare,  Benjamin  IxMoombe,  VVBf 
Protheroe,  Samuel  Span,  Joocph  Smith.  Richard  firigfat«  and  John  NoUe, 
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norniog  the  sheriflTand  candidates  assembled  as  usual,  at  the  Coundl- 
»U9e,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  Guildhall.  Proclamation  being  made 
r-  the  eleaors  to  appear  and  give  their  votes,  Mr.  BURSLE  stood  for- 
ard  on  the  hustings,  surrounded  by  a  great  number  of  the  corporation 
k<l  other  principal  citizens,  and  addressed  himself  to  the  whole  assembly 
»  follows  : 

GENTLEMEN, 

1  DECLINE  the  Election.— It  has  ever  been 
'  rule  through  life,  to  observe  a  proportion  between  my 
nts  and  my  objects.  I  have  never  been  remarkable  for  a 
d,  active,  and  sanguine  pursuit  of  advantages  that  are  per- 
al  to  mvself. 

1  have  not  canvassed  the  whole  of  this  city  in  ibrm.  But  I 
re  taken  such  a  view  of  it  as  satisfies  my  own  mind,  that 
nr  choice  will  not  ultimately  fall  upon  me.     Your  city, 
demen,  is  in  a  state  of  miserable  distraction :  and  I  am 
dved  to  withdraw  whatever  share  my  pretensions  may 
'e  had  in  its  unhappy  divisions.  I  have  not  been  in  haste ; 
ave  tried  all  prudent  means  ;  I  have  waited  for  the  effect 
ill  contingencies.     If  I  were  fond  of  a  contest,  by  the  par- 
ity of  my  numerous  friends  (whom  you  know  to  be  among 
most  weighty  and  respectable  people  of  the  city)  I  have 
means  of  a  sharp  one  in  my  hands.     But  I  thought  it  far 
ter  with  my  strength  unspent,  and  my  reputation  unim- 
red,  to  do,   early  and  from  foresight,  that  which  I  might 
Aliged  to  do  from  necessity  at  last, 
am  not  in  the  least  surprised,  nor  in  the  least  angry  at  this 
^  of  things.     I  have  read  the  book  of  life  for  a  long  time, 
I  have  read  other  books  a  little.    No  thing  has  Va^^^^^^ 
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to  me,  but  what  has  happened  to  men  much  better  than  me, 
and  in  times  and  in  nations  full  as  good  as  the  age  and  coun- 
try that  we  live  in.  To  say  that  I  am  no  way  concerned, 
would  be  neither  decent  nor  true.  The  representation  of 
Bristol  was  an  object  on  many  accounts  dear  to  me ;  and  I 
certainly  should  very  far  prefer  it  to  any  other  in  the  king- 
dom.  My  habits  are  made  to  it ;  and  it  is  in  general  more 
unpleasant  to  be  rejected  after  long  trial,  than  not  to  be  cho- 
sen at  all. 

But,^  gentlemen,  I  will  see  nothing  except  your  former 
kindness,  and  I  will  give  way  to  no  other  sentiments  than 
those  of  gratitude.     From  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  thank 
you  for  what  you  have  done  for  me.     You  have  gi\en  me  a 
long  terra,  which  is  now  expired.  I  have  performed  the  con- 
ditions, and  enjoyed   all  the  profits  to  the  full  \  and  1  now 
surrender  your  estate  into  your  hands  without  being  in  a  sin- 
gle tile  or  a  single  stone  impaired  or  wasted  by  my  use.    I 
have  served  the  publick  for  fifteen  years.     I  have  served  you 
in  particular   for  six.     What  is  passed  is  well  stored.    It  is 
safe,  and  out  of  the  power  of  fortune.     What  is  to  come,  if 
in  wiser  hands  than  ours ;  and  he,  in  whose  hands  it  is,  best 
knows  whether  it  is  best  for  you  and  me  that  I  should  be  is 
parliament,  or  even  in  the  world. 

Gentlemen,  the  melancholy  event  of  yesterday  reads  tow 
an  awful  lesson  against  being  too  much  troubled  about  any  of 
the  objects  of  ordinary  ambition.  The  worthy  gentleman,* 
who  has  been  snatched  from  us  at  the  moment  of  the  ele& 
tion,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  contest,  whilst  his  desires  wm 
as  warm,  and  his  hopes  as  eager  as  ours,  has  feelingly  tdd 
us,  what  shadows  we  are,  and  what  shadows  we  pursue. 

It  has  been  usual  for  a  candidate  who  declines,  to  take  hil 
leave  by  a  letter  to  the  sheriffs ;  but  I  received  your  trust  i» 
the  face  of  day ;  and  in  the  face  of  day  I  accept  yoiu-  dismiss 
sion,     I  am  not,— I  am  not  at  all  ashamed  to  look  upon  you  \ 
nor  can  my  presence  discompose  the  order  of  business  here. 
I  humbly  and  respectfully  take  my  leave  of  the  sheriffs,  the 
candidates,  and  the  electors ;  wishing  heartily  that  the  choice 
may  be  for  the  best,  at  a  time  which  calls,  if  ever  time  did 
call,  for  service  that  is  not  nominal.     It  is  no  plaything  you 

*  Mx.Coonibe. 
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are  about.  I  tremble  when  I  consider  the  trust  I  have  presum- 
ed to  ask.  I  confided  perhaps  too  much  in  my  intentions. 
T'hey  were  really  fair  and  upright ;  and  I  am  bold  to  say^ 
that  I  ask  no  ill  thing  for  you,  when  on  parting  from  this 
place  I  pray  that  whomever  you  choose  to  succeed  me,  he 
may  resemble  me  exactly  in  all  things,  except  in  my  abilitiet 
to  serve,  and  my  fortune  to  please  you. 
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MIL  SPEAKER, 
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THANE  you  for  pointing  to  me.    I  real* 
ly  wished  much  to  engage  your  attention  in  an  early  stage  of 
the  debate.     I  have  been  long  very  deeply,  though  perhaps 
ineffectually,  engaged  in  the   preliminary  enquiries,  which 
have  continued  without  intermission  for  some  years.    Though 
1  have  felt,  with  some  degree  of  sensibility,  the  natural  and 
inevitable  impressions  of  the  several  matters  of  fact,  as  they^ 
have  been  successively  disclosed,  I  have  not  at  any  time  at- 
tempted  to  trouble  you  on  the  merits  of  the  subject ;  and 
very  little  on  any  of  the  points  which  incidentally  arose  in 
the  course  of  our  proceedings.     But  I  should  be  sorry  to  be 
found  totally  silent  upon  this  day.     Our  inquiries  are  now 
come  to  their  final  issue : — ^It  is  now  to  be  determined  wheth- 
er the  three  years  of  laborious  parliamentary  research,  wheth- 
er the  twenty  years  of  patient  Indian  suffering*  are  to  pro- 
duce a  substantial  reform  in  our  eastern  administration  ;  or 
whether  our  knowledge  of  the  grievances  has  abated  our  zeal 
£or  the  correction   of  thekn,   and  our  very  enquiry  into  the 
evil  was  only  a  pretext  to  elude  the  remedy  which  is  demand- 
ed from  us  by  humanity,  by  justice,  and  by  every  principle  of 
true  policy.      Depend  upon  it,  this  business  cannot  be  indif- 
ferent to  our  fame.     It  will  turn  out  a  matter  of  great  dis- 
grace or  great  glory  to  the  whole  British  nation.     We  are 
on  a  conspicuous  stage,  and  the  world  marks  our  demeanour. 
I  am  therefore  a  little  concerned  to  perceive  the  spirit  and 
temper  in  which  the  debate  has  been  all  along  pursued  upon 
one  side  of  the  house.     The  declamation  of  the  gentlemen 
who  oppose  the  bill  has  been  abundant  and  vehement ;  but 
they  have  been  reserved  and  even  silent  about  the  fitness  or 
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unfitness  of  the  plan  to  attain  the  direct  object  it  has  in  view. 
By  some  gentlemen  it  is  taken  up  (by  way  of  exercise  I  pre- 
sume)  as  a  point  of  law  on  a  question  of  private  property,  and 
corporate  franchise  ;  by  others  it  is  regarded  as  the  petty  in- 
trigue of  a  fi&ction  at  court,  and  argued  merely  as  it  tends  to 
set  this  man  a  little  higher,  or  that  a  little  lower  in  situation 
and  power.     All  the  void  has  been  filled  up  with  invectives 
against  coalition  ;    with  allusions  to  the  loss  of  America  \ 
with  the  activity  and  inactivity  of  ministers.     The  total  si- 
lence of  these   gentlemen  concerning  the  interest  and  well- 
being  of  the  people  of  India,  and  concerning  the  interest 
which  this  nation  has  in  the  commerce  and  revenues  of  that 
country,  is   a  strong  indication  of  the   value   which  they 
set  upon  these  objects. 

It  has  been  a  little  painful  to  me  to  observe  the  intrusion 
into  this  important  debate  of  such  company  as  quo  ivarranUf 
and  mandamus  J  and  certiorari ;  as  if  we  were  on  a  trial  about 
mayors  and  aldermen,  and  capital  burgesses ;  or  engaged  in 
a  suit  concerning  the  borough  of  Penryn,  or  Saltash,  or  St 
Ives,  or  St.  Mawes.  Gentlemen  have  argued  with  as  much 
heat  and  passion,  as  if  the  first  things  in  the  world  were  at 
stake  ;  and  their  topicks  are  such,  as  belong  only  to  matter 
of  the  lowest  and  meanest  litigation.  It  is  not  right,  it  is  not 
worthy  of  us,  in  this  manner  to  depreciate  the  value,  to  de^ 
grade  the  majesty,  of  this  grave  deliberation  of  policy  and 
empire. 

For  my  part,  I  have  thought  myself  bound,  when  a  mat- 
ter of  this  extraordinay  weight  came  before  me,  not  to  con- 
sider (as  some  gentlemen  are  so  fond  of  doing)  whether  the 
bill  originated  from  a  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  depart- 
ment, or  from  a  secretary  for  the  foreign  ;  from  a  minister  of 
influence  or  a  minister  of  the  people ;  from  Jacob  or  from 
Esau.*  I  asked  myself,  and  I  asked  myself  nothing  else, 
what  part  it  was  fit  for  a  member  of  parliament,  who  has  sup- 
plied a  mediocrity  of  talents  by  the  extreme  of  diligence,  and 
who  has  thought  himself  obliged,  by  the  research  of  years, 
to  wind  himself  into  the  inmost  recesses  and  labyrinths  of  the 
Indian  detail,  what  part,  I  say,  it  became  such  a  member  of 
parliament  to  take,  when  a  minister  of  state,  in  conforhiity 

*  An  alluaiQnmade  b^  liir*  Powis. 
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to  a  recommendation  firom  the  throne^  has  brought  before  us 
a  system  for  the  better  government  of  the  territory  and  com- 
merce of  the  east.  In  this  light,  and  in  this  only,  I  will  trou- 
Ue  you  with  my  sentiments. 

It  is  not  only  agreed  but  demanded,  by  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman,*  and  by  those  who  act  with  him,  that  a 
whole  system  ought  to  be  produced ;  that  it  ought  "not  to  be 
an  hdf  measure  s  that  it  ought  to  be  no  paUimtive ;  but  a  le» 
gislative  provision,  vigorous,  substantial,  and  effective. — ^I  be- 
lieve that  no  man  who  understands  the  subject  can  doubt  for 
a  moment,  that  those  must  be  the  conditions  of  any  thing  de- 
serving the  name  of  a  reform  in  the  Indian  government ; 
that  any  thing  short  of  them  would  not  only  be  delusive,  but^ 
In  this  matter  which  admits  no  medium,  noxious  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

To  all  the  conditions  proposed  by  his  adversaries  the  mov- 
er of  the  bill  perfectly  agrees ;  and  on  his  performance  of 
them  he  rests  his  cause.  On  the  other  hand,  not  the  least 
objection  has  been  taken,  with  regard  to  the  efficiency,  the 
vigour,  or  the  completeness  of  the  scheme.  I  am  therefore 
warranted  to  assume,  as  a  thing  admitted,  that  the  bilk  ac- 
complish what  both  sides  of  the  house  demand  as  essential. 
The  end  b  completely  answered,  so  far  as  the  direct  and  im- 
mediate object  is  concerned. 

But  though  there  are  no  direct,  yet  there  are  various  col- 
lateral objections  made  ;  objections  firom  the  effects  which 
this  pl^n  of  reform  for  Indian  administration  may  have  on 
the  privileges  of  great  pubtick  bodies  in  England  \  from  its 
probable ''influence  on  the  constitutional  rights,  or  on  the 
freedom  and  integrity  of  the  several  branches  of  the  legis- 
lature. 

Before  I  answer  these  objections,  I  must  beg  leave  to  ob- 
serve, that  if  we  are  not  able  to  contrive  some  method  of 
governing  India  W/,  which  will  not  of  necessity  become  the 
means  of  governing  Great  Britain  s//,  a  ground  is  laid  for 
their  eternal  separation  \  but  none  for  sacrificing  the  people 
of  that  country  to  our  constitution.  I  am  however  far  from 
being  persuaded  that  any  such  incompatibility  of  interest  does 
aft  all  exist.    On  the  contrary  I  am  cert^Sft  t)i9(  every  meant, 

Mr.  Pitc> 

VdL.  H.  Mm 
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effectual  to  preserve  India  from  oppression,  b  a  guard  to  pre* 
serve  the  British  constitution  from  its  worst  corruptioiu  Td 
shew  this,  I  will  consider  the  objections,  which  I  diink  ait 

four. 

1st.  Thai  the  bill  is  an  attack  on  the  chartered  rigkti  of 

men. 

2dly.  That  it  increases  the  influence  of  the  crown. 

Sdly.  That  it  does  not  increase,  but  diminishes,  die  influx 
ence  of  the  crown,  in  order  to  promote  the  interests  of 
certain  ministers  and  their  pfeuty. 

4thl7.  That  it  deeply  affects  the  national  credit. 

As  Co  the  first  of  these  objections ;  I  must  observe  thattbe 
{jirase  of  **  the  chartered  rights  of  men^  is  full  of  afiecta* 
tion  )  and  very  unusual  in  the  discussion  of  privfleges  con- 
ferred by  charters  of  the  present  description.  But  it  is  not 
difficult  to  discover  what  end  that  ambiguous  mode  of  ex- 
pression, so  often  reiterated,  b  meant  to  answer. 

The  rights  of  tnen^  that  b   to  say,   the  natural  rights  <f 
mankind,  are   indeed  sacred  things  ;    and   if  any  poblkk 
measure  b  proved  mbchievously  to  affect  them,  the  dfec^ 
tion  ought  to  be  fatal  to  that  measure,  even  if  no  chaitcrit 
all  could  be  set  up  against  it.     If  these  natural  rights  ■« 
further  affirmed  and  declared  by  express  covenants,  if  liMf 
are  clearly  defined  and  secured  against  chicane,  against  pcH^ 
er,  and  authority,  by  written  instruments  and  positive  c»* 
gagements,  they  are  in  a  still  better  condition :  they  partab 
not  only  of  the  sanctity  of  the  object  so  secured,  but  of  thit 
solemn  p^blick  faith  itself,  which  secures  an  object  of  sadi 
importance.     Indeed  this  formal  recognition,  by  the  sovoEw 
eign  power,  of  an  original  right  in  the  subject,  can  never  be 
Subverted,  but  by  rooting  up  the  holding  radical  principles  «f 
government,  and  even  of  society  itself.     The  charters,  irinck 
we  call  by  dbtinction  great ^  are  publick  instruments  of  tfab 
nature  ;  I  mean  the  charters  of  king  John  and  king  Hemy 
the  third.     The  things  secured  by  these  instruments  may^ 
without  any  deceitful  ambiguity,  be  very  fitly  called  the  chat- 
tired  rights  of  men. 

These  charters  have  made  the  very  name  of  a  charter  dev 

to  the  heart  of  every  Englbhman. — ^But,  Sir,  there  may  be^* 

9ud  there  are  chatters,  not  only  different  in  naturei  but 
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formed  tm  principles  the  very  reverse  of  those  of  the  great 
charter.  Ck  this  kiod  b  the  charter  of  the  East-India  com-  ' 
penf.  A£agna  cbarta  is  a  charter  to  restrain  power,  and  to 
desdroj  numopoly.  The  East-India  charter  is  a  charter  to 
ttfablish  monqxily,  and  to  create  power.  Political  power 
and  commercial  monopoly  are  not  the  rights  of  men  \  and 
the  rights  of  them  derived  firom  charters,  it  is  fallacious  and 
■vphistical  to  call  <<  the  chartered  rights  of  men/'  These 
diartered  rights,  (to  speak  of  such  rhartersand  of  their  ef- 
fects in  terms  of  the  greatest  possible  moderation)  do  at  least 
suspend  the  natural  rights  xif  mankind  at  large  \  and  in  their 
very  frame  and  constitution  are  liable  to  £dl  into  a  direct  vi- 
olation of  them. 

It  it  a  charter  of  this  latter  description  (that  is  to  say  a 
charter  of  power  and  monopoly)  which  is  afiected  by  the  bill 
Jtefbre  you.  The  bill.  Sir,  does,  without  .question,  a£Fect  it ; 
it  does  affect  it  essentially  and  substantially.  But  having 
ttattd  to  you  of  what  description  the  chartered  rights  are 
.which  this  bill  touches,  I  feel  no  difficulty  at  all  in  acknowl- 
edging  the  existence  of  those  chartered  rights,  in  their  fullest 
.extent.  They  belong  to  the  company  in  the  surest  manner ; 
and  they  are  secured  to  that  body  by  every  sort  of  publick 
unction.  They  are  stamped  by  the  faith  of  the  king ;  they 
arestamped  by  the  £uth  of  parliament ;  thqy.havebeen  bought 
ior  money,  for  money  honestly  and  fairly  paid  4  they  have 
been  bought  for  valuable  cpnsideration,  over  and  over  again. 

I  thecefbre^  freely  admit  to  the  East-India  company  their 
daim  to  exclude  their  fellow-psubjects  from  the  commerce  of 
lialf  the  globe.  I  admit  their  daim  to  administer  an  annual 
territorial  revenue  of  seven  millions  steritng  ;  to  command 
an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men  ;  and  to  .dispose,  (under  the 
conlrool  of  a  sovereign  imperial  discretion,  and  with  the  due 
4diservaace  of  the  natural  and  local  law)  of  the  lives  and  for- 
-tnnes  of  thirty  millions  of  their  fellow-creatures.  All  this 
they  possess  by  charter  and  by  acts  of  parliament,  (in  my 
.opinion)  without  a  shadow  of  controversy. 

Those  who  carry  the  rightsand  claims  of  the  company  the 
fivthest  do  not  contend  for  more  than  this ;  and  all  this  I 
£pedy  grant.  But  granting  all  this,  they  must  grant  to  me 
ID  my  tumy  that  all  political  power  .ifhidi  is  set  over  m^ci^ 
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«nd  that  all  privilege  claimed  or  exercised  in  ezckision  ef 
theoii  being  wholly  artificial,  and  for  so  much  a  derogatioii 
from  the  natural  equality  of  mankind  at  large,  ought  to  be 
some  way  or  other  exercised  ultimately  for  their  benefit. 

If  this  is  true  with  regard  to  every  species  of  political 
dominion,  and  every  description  of  commeidal  privi- 
lege, none  of  which  can  be  original  self-derived  rights,  or 
grants  for  the  mere  private  benefit  of  the  holders,  then  such 
rights,  or  privileges,  or  whatever  else  you  choose  to  call  them, 
are  all  in  the  strictest  sense  a  trust ;  and  it  is  of  the  very  cf> 
sence  of  every  trust  to  be  rendered  accountable ;  and  even  to* 
tally  to  cease^  when  it  substantiaUy  varies  from  the  purpoiei 
for  which  alone  it  could  have  a  lawful  existence. 

This  I  conceive,  Sir,  to  be  true  of  [trusts  of  power  vMed 
in  the  highest  hands,  and  of  such  as  seem  to  hold  of  no  kn- 
Blan  creature.  But  about  the  application  of  this  prindpkts 
subordinate  derivative  trusts,  I  do  not  see  how  a  contnmnf 
can  be  maintained.  To  whom  then  would  I  make  the  Eat- 
India  company  accountable  ?  Why,  to  parliament,  to  be  lORs 
to  parliament,  from  whom  their  trust  was  derived ;  to  pofa- 
ment,  which  alone  is  capable  of  comprehending  the  nngni* 
tude  of  its  object,  and  its  abuse ;  and  alone  capable  of  so  ct 
fectual  legislative  remedy.  The  very  charter,  which  ii  bdd 
out  to  exclude  parliament  from  correcting  malversation  nidi 
regard  to  the  high  trust  vested  in  the  company,  is  the  vay 
thing  which  at  once  gives  a  title  and  imposes  a  duty  on  vto ' 
interfere  with  effect,  wherever  power  and  authority  orien- 
ting from  ourselves  are  perverted  from  their  purpose^  ml 
become  instruments  of  wrong  and  violence. 

If  parliament.  Sir,  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  charter,  ve 
might  have  some  sort  of  Epicurean  excuse  to  stand  aloof,  in- 
different spectators  of  what  passes  in  the  company^  n«tnp  in 
India  and  in  London.  But  if  we  are  the  very  cause  of  die 
evil,  we  are  in  a  special  manner  engaged  to  the  redress )  and 
for  us  passively  to  bear  with  oppressions  committed  under  the 
sanction  of  our  own  authority,  is  in  truth  and  reasbn  for  this 
house  to  be  an  active  accomplice  in  the  abuse. 

'That  the  power  notoriously,  grossly  abused  has  been  bought 
from  us  is  very  certain.  But  this  circumstance,  which  is  org* 
fd  against  the  biU^  becomes  an  additional  motive  for  our  in- 
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USktcnotti  lest  we  should  be  thought  to  have  sold  the  blood 
of  millbns  of  men,  for  the  base  consideration  of  money.  We 
toidy  I  admit,  all  that  we  had  to  sell  i  that  is,  our  authority, 
not  our  controul.  We  had  not  a  right  to  make  a  market  of 
our  duties. 

I  ground  myself  therefore  on  this  principle — ^that  if  the 
abuse  is  proved,  the  contract  b  broken  y  and  we  re-enter  in- 
to all  our  rights }  that  is,  into  the  exercise  of  all  our  duties  : 
Our  own  authority  is  indeed  as  much  a  trust  originally,  as  the 
company's  authority  is  a  trust  derivatively  i  and  it  is  the  use 
we  make  of  the  resumed  power  that  must  justify  or  condemn 
us  in  the  resumption  of  it.  When  we  have  perfected  the 
{dan  laid  before  us  by  the  right  honourable  mover,  the  world 
will  then  see  what  it  is  we  destroy,  and  what  it  is  we  create. 
By  that  test  we  stand  or  fall ;  and  by  that  test  I  trust  that  it 
wfll  be  found  in  the  issue,  that  we  are  going  to  supersede  a 
charter  abused  to  the  full  extent  of  all  the  powers  which  it 
coold  abuse,  and  exercised  in  the  plenitude  of  despotism,  ty- 
ranny and  corruption ;  and  that  in  one  and  the  same  plan, 
we  provide  a  real  chartered  security  for  the  rights  of  men  chi- 
elly  violated  under  that  charter. 

This  bill,  and  those  connected  with  it,  are  intended  to 
form  the  magna  cbarta  of  Hindostan.  Whatever  the  treaty 
of  Westphalia  is  to  the  liberty  of  the  princes  and  free  cities 
of  the  empire,  and  to  the  three  religions  there  professed — 
Whatever  the  great  charter,  the  statute  of  tallage,  the  peti- 
tion of  right,  and  the  declaration  of  right,  are  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, these  bills  are  to  the  people  of  India.  Of  this  benefit,  I 
am  certain,  their  condition  is  capable;  and  when  I  know  that 
tfaey  are  capable  of  more,  my  vote  shall  most  assuredly  be  for 
our  giving  to  the  full  extent  of  their  capacity  of  receiving ; 
and  no  charter  of  dominion  shall  stand  as  a  bar  in  my  way  to 
their  charter  of  safety  and  protection. 

The  strong  admission  I  have  made  of  the  company's  rights 
(I  am  conscious  of  it)  binds  me  to  do  a  great  deal.  I  do  not 
presume  to  condemn  those  who  argue  a  priori^  against  the 
propriety  of  leaving  such  extensive  political  powers  in  the 
bands  of  a  company  of  merchants.  I  know  much  is,  and 
much  more  may  be,  said  against  such  a  system.  But,  with  my 
particular  ideas  and  sentimentSi  I  cannot  go  that  way  to  work. 
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I  feel  an  iiuiipertble  rehicUiice  an  giving  my  hand  to  destroy 
way  ettaUbhed  instituticm  of  government,  upon  ai  theoiy^ 
kowever  plansiUe  it  may  be*  My  experience  in  life  tcachet 
me  nothing  clear  upon  the  street.  I  have  known  mprclianti 
vrith  the  sentiments  and  the  abilities  of  great  statesmen  $  and 
I  have  seen  persons  in  the  rank  of  statesmen,  ¥rith  the  con- 
ceptions and  dubracter  of  pedlars.  Indeed,  my  observadon 
has  furnished  ibe  with  nothing  that  is  to  be  found  in  any  hab- 
its of  life  or  education,  which  tends  wholly  to  disquaUfy  men 
far  the  functions  of  government,  but  that,  by  which  the  pow- 
er of  exercising  those  functions  is  very  frequently  obtained^ 
I  mean  a  spirit  and  habits  of  low  cabal  and  intrigue  i  which-I 
have  never,  in  one  initance,  seen  united  with  a  capacity  tar 
sound  and  manly  policy. 

To  justify  us  in  taking  the  administration  of  thrir  affins 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  East-India  company,  on  my  princi- 
ples, I  must  see  several  conditions.     1st.  The  object  afieded 
by  the  abuse  should  be  great  and  important.    2d.  The  abate 
aflfecting  this  great  object  ought  to  be  a  great  abuse.     8d. !( 
ought  to  be  habitual,  and  not  accidentaL     4th.  It  ought  ts 
be  utterly  incurable  in  the  body  as  it  now  stands  constituied. 
All  this  ought  to  be  made  as  visible  to  me  as  the  light  of  dtt 
sun,  before  I  should  strttce  off  an  atom  of  their  charter.   A 
right  honourable  gentieman*  has  said,  and  said  I  thiidL  tat 
once,  and  that  very  slighdy  (whatever  his  original  deonid 
for  a  plan  might  seem  to  require)  that  **  there  are  abuses  in 
the  company's  government.'*    If  that  were  all,  the  scheme  flf 
thl^  mover  of  this  bill,  the  scheme  of  his  learned  friend,  sad 
his  own  scheme  of  reformation  .(if  he  has  any)  are  all  equal- 
ly needless.    There  are,  and  must  be,  abuses  in  all  govern- 
ments.   It  amounts  to  no  more  than  a  nugatory  proposition* 
But  before  I  .consider  of  what  nature  these  abuses  arey  of 
which  the  gentleman  speaks  so  very  lighdy,  permit  me  tore- 
call  to  your  recollection  the  map  of  the  country  which  tlus 
abu^  chartered  right  afiects.    This  I  shall  do,  that  yoo 
may  judge  whether  in  that  map  I  can  discover  any  thing  like 
the  first  of  my  conditions ;  that  is.  Whether  the  object  af- 
fected by  the  abuse  of  the  East-India  company's  power  be  of 
importance  sufficiently  to  justify  the  measure  and  means  of 
reform  applied  to  it  in  this  bill. 
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Wkk  very  fcw^  and  those  mconflideraUe  intcnralsa  the 
Briculi-  dominion,  either  in  the  compan/s  names  or  in  the 
Munes  of  princes  ahsokitely  dependent  upon  the  €oaipao7» 
•stendi  from  the  mountains  that  separate  India  from  Tarta- 
wjf  to  cape  Comoritts  that  is>  one-and-twenty  degrees  of  lat- 
inidei 

In  the  northern  paru  it  b  a  solid  mass  of  land,  about  eight 
hundred  miles  in  length,  and  four  or  five  hundred  broad. 
As  you  go  southward,  it  becomes  narrower  for  a  space.  It 
afterwards  dilates  i  but  narrower  or  broader,  you  possess  the 
whole  eastern  and  north-eastern  coast  of  that  vast  country, 
tquite  from  the  borders  of  Pegu* — Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa, 
with  Benares,  (now  unfortunately  in  pur  immediate  posses- 
sion) measure  161,978  square  English  miles  \  a  territory  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  whole  kingdom  of  Franceo  CNide« 
with  its  dependent  provinces,  is  53,286  square  miles,  not  a 
great  deal  less  than  England.  .  The  Camatick,  with  Tai^ 
jour  and  the  Circars,  is  65,948  square  .miles,  very  considera- 
bly larger  than  England ;  and  the  whole  of  the  company's 
dominions,  comprehending  Bombay  and  Salsette,  aniounts  to 
281,412  square  miles;  which  forms  a  territory  larger  than 
any  European  dominion,  Russia  and  Turkey  excepted. 
Through  all  that  vast  extent  of  Country  there  is  not  a  mail 
who  eats  a  mouthful  of  rioe  but  by  permission  of  the  £ast- 
bidia  company. 

So  far  with  regard  to  the  extent.  The  population  of  this 
great  empire  is  not  easy  to  be  calculated.  When  the  coun- 
tries, of  which  it  is  composed,  came  into  our  possession,  they 
were  all  eminently  peopled,  and  eminently  productive  ; 
though  at  that  time  considerably  declined  from  their  ancient 
prosperity.     But  since  they  are  ccone  into  our  hands  !  ! 

However,  if  we  make  the  period  of  our  estimate  immediatdy 
before  the  utter  desdation  of  the  Camatick,  and  if  we  allow 
for  the  havock  which  our  government  had  even  then  made  in 
these  regions,  we  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  rate  the  population 
at  much  less  than  thirty  millions  of  souls ;  more  than  four 
times  the  number  of  persons  in  the  island  of  Great  Britain. 

My  next  inquiry  to  that  of  the  number,  is  the  quality  and 
description  of  the  inhabitants.  This  multitude  o£  men  does 
not  consist  of  an  abjoct  and  barbarous  popilace  \  mmh  lets 
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of  gangs  of  savages,  like  the  Guaranies  and  Cbiquitos^  who 
wander  on  the  waste  borders  of  the  river  of  Amazons,  or  the 
Plate ;  but  a  people  for  ages  civilized  and  cultivated  ;  cuki* 
Tated  by  all  the  arts  of  polished  life,  whilst  we  were  yet  in  the 
woods.    There,  have  been  (and  still  the  skeletons  remam) 
princes  once   of  great   dignity,  authority,   and  opulence 
There,  are  to  be  found  the  chiefs  of  tribes  and  nariim^ 
There,  is  to  be  found  an  ancient  and  venerable  priesthood^ 
the  depository  of  their  laws,  learning,  and  history,  the  gmdes 
of  the  people  whilst  living,  and  their  consolation  in  death  i 
anolHlity  of  great  antiquity  and  renown ;  a  multitude  of  cit- 
ies, not  exceeded  in  population  and  trade  by  those  of  the  first 
class  in  Europe  ;  merchants  and  bankers,  individual  houses  of 
whom  have  once  vied  in  capital  with  the  bank  of  England ; 
whose  credit  had  often  supported  a  tottering  state,  and  prer 
served  their  governments  in  the  midst  of  war  and  desolation  ^ 
millions  of  ingenious  manufacturers  and  mechanicks  \  mil- 
lions of  the  most  diligent,  and  not  the  least  intelligent,  tilkn 
of  the  earth..    Here  are  to  be  found  almost  all  the  religions 
professed  by  men,  the  Braminical,  the  Mussulman,  the  £a»- 
em  and  the  Western  Christian. 

If  I  were  to  take  the  whole  aggregate  of  our  possesaom 
there,  I  should  compare  it,  as  the  nearest  parallel  I  can  find, 
with  the  empire  of  Germany.     Our  immediate  possessions  I 
should  compare  with  the  Austrian  dominions,  and  they  would 
not  suffer  in  the  comparison.    The  nabob  of  Oude  might 
stand  for  the  king  of  Prussia ;  the  nabob  of  Arcot  I  wodd 
compare,  as  superiour  in  territory,  and  equal  in  revenue^  to 
the  elector  of  Saxony.     Cheyt  Sing,  the  rajah  of  Benares, 
ought  well  rank  with  the  prince  of  Hesse,  at  least ;  and  the 
rajah  of  Tanjore  (though  hardly  equal  in  extent  of  dominion, 
superiour  in  revenue)  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria.     The  Pdy- 
gars  and  the  northern  Zemindars,  and  other  great  chie&, 
might  weU  class  with  the  rest  of  the  princes,  dukes,  counts, 
marquisses,  and  bishops  in  the  empire ;  all  of  whom  I  men- 
tion to  honour,  and  surely  without  disparagement  to  any  cr 
all  of  those  most  respectable  princes  and  grandees. 

All  this  vast  mass,  composed  of  so  many  orders  and  classes 
•f  n\en,  is  again  infinitely  diversified  by  manners,  by  relig- 
ion, by  l^editar]^  epiployment,  through  all  their  possible 
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conihiiisitions.  This  renders  the  handling  of  India  a  matter  in  a 

high  degree  critical  and  delicate.   But  oh  !  it  has  been  handled 

rudely  indeed.     Even  some  of  the  reformers  seem  to  have 

forgot  that  they  had  any  thing  to  do  but  to  regulate  the 

tenants  of  a  manor,  or  the  shopkeepers  of  the  next  county 
town* 

It  is  an  empire  of  this  extent^  of  this  complicated  nature, 
of  this  dignity  and  importance,  that  I  have  compared  to  Ger- 
many, and  the  German  government ;  not  for  an  exact  re- 
semblance, but  as  a  sort  of  a  middle  term,  by  which  India 
might  be  approximated  to  our  understandings,  and  if  possi- 
ble to  our  feelings ;  in  order  to  awaken  something  of  sympa- 
thy for  the  unfortunate  natives,  of  which  I  am  afraid  we  are 
not  perfectly  susceptible,  whilst  we  look  at  this  very  remote 
object  through  a  false  and  cloudy  medium. 

My  second  condition,  necessary  to  justify  me  in  touching 
the  charter,  is,  Whether  the  company's  abuse  of  their  trust, 
with  regard  to  this  great  object,  be  an  abuse  of  great  atrocity. 
I  shall  beg  your  permission  to  consider  their  conduct  in  two 
lights  i  first  the  political,  and  then  the  commercial.  Their 
political  conduct  (for  distinctness)  I  divide  again  into  two 
heads  ;  the  external,  in  which  I  mean  to  comprehend  their 
conduct  in  their  federal  capacity,  as  it  relates  to  powers  and 
states  independent,  or  that  not  long  since  were  such ;  the 
other  internal,  namely  their  conduct  to  the  countries  either 
immediately  subject  to  the  company,  or  to  those  who,  under 
the  apparent  government  of  native  sovereigns,  are  in  a  state 
much  lower,  and  much  more  miserable,  than  common 
subjection. 

The  attention,  Sir,  which  I  wish  to  preserve  to  method 
will  not  be  considered  as  unnecessary  or  affected.  Nothing 
dse  can  help  me  to  selection  out  of  the  infinite  mass  of  ma- 
terials which  have  passed  under  my  eye ;  or  can  keep  my 
mind  steady  to  the  great  leading  points  I  have  in  view. 

With  regard  therefore  to  the  abuse  of  the  external  federal 
trust,  I  engage  myself  to  you  to  make  good  these  three  posi- 
tions :^-First,  I  say,  that  from  mount  Imaus,  (or  whatever 
dse  you  call  that  large  range  of  mountains  that  walls  the 
northern  frontier  of  India)  where  it  touches  us  in  the  latitude 
qI  twenty-nine,  to  Cape  Comorin,  in  the  Utltudt  «C  t.\^\^ 
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that  there  is  not  a  single  prince,  state,  or  potentate^  great  oc 
small,  in  India,  with  whom  they  have  come  into  contact, 
whom  they  have  not  sold*  I  say  lold^  though  sometimes 
they  have  not  been  able  to  deliver  according  to  their  bargain. 
---Secondly,  I  say,  that  there  is  not  a  sing/i  treaty  they  ha¥e 
ever  made,  which  they  have  not  broken.— ^Thirdly,  I  say, 
that  there  is  not  a  single  prince  or  state,  who  ever  pot  any 
trust  in  the  company,  who  is  not  utterly  ruined  i  and  that 
none  are  in  any  degree  secure  or  flourishing,  but  in  the 
act  proportion  to  their  settled  distrust  and  irreconcileaUe 
mity  to  this  nation. 

These  assertions  are  universal.     I  say  in  the  fiiU  seasi 
versal.     They  regard  the  external  and  political  tmst  onlj  } 
but  I  shall  produce  others  fully  equivalent  in  the  uttemaL 
For  the  present,  I  shall  content  myself  with  explauning  my 
meaning ;  and  if  I  am  called  on  for  proof  whilst  these  hills 
are  depending  (which  I  believe  I  shall  not)  I  will  put  my 
finger  on  the  appendixes  to  the  reports,  or  on  papers  of  rtc- 
ord  in  the  house,  or  the  committees,  which  I  have  disdadly 
present  to  my  memory,  and  which  I  think  I  can  lay  beftrt 
you  at  half  an  hour's  warning. 

The  first  potentate  sold  by  the  company  for  money,  M 
the  Great  Mogul — the  descendsmt  of  Tamerlane.  Tlushfh 
personage,  as  high  as  human  veneration  can  look  at,  is  byev^ 
ery  account  amiable  in  his  manners,  respectable  for  his  fieiy 
according  to  his  mode,  and  accomplished  in  all  the  QrifMi 
literature.  All  this,  and  the  title  derived  imder  his  cbtrter^ 
to  all  that  we  hold  in  India^  could  ndt  save  him  from  dit 
general  stde*  Money  is  coined  in  his  name ;  in  his  namt 
justice  is  administered ;  he  is  prayed  for  in  every  temple 
through  the  countries  we  possess— -But  he  was  sold. 

It  is  impossible,  Mr.  Speaker,  not  to  pause  here  for  a 
momenty  to  reflect  on  the  inconstancy  of  human  greatness 
and  the  stupendous  revolutions  that  have  happened  in  oor 
age  of  wonders.  Could  it  be  believed  when  I  entered  into 
existence,  or  when  you,  a  younger  man,  were  bom,  that  tm 
this  day,  in  this  house,  we  should  be  employed  in  discussing 
the  conduct  of  those  British  subjects  who  had  disposed  of  the 
power  and  person  dlfthe  Grand  Mogul?  This  is  no  idle  spec- 
uhfion.  AwM  lessons  are  taught  by  it^  and  by  other  events, 
of  which  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  \;flra&t. 
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TUt  IS  liardlj  a  digression;  but  I  return  to  the  sale  of  the 
Mogul  Two  districtSi  Corah,  and  Allahabad^  out  of  his  im- 
mense grants,  were  reserved  as  a  royal  demesne  to  the  do* 
nor  of  a  kingdom,  and  the  rightful  sovereign  of  so  many  na^ 
tions. — After  withholding  the  tribute  of  260^000/.  a  year, 
which  the  company  was,  by  the  cbarter  they  had  received 
from  this  prince,  under  the  most  solemn  obligation  to  pay, 
diese  districts  were  s(4d  to  his  chief  minister  Sujah  ul  Dow* 
iah ;  and,  what  may  appear  to  some  the  worst  part  of  the 
transaction,  these  two  districts  were  sold  for  scarcely  two 
years  purchase.  The  descendant  of  Tamerlane  now  stands 
in  need  almost  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life ;  and  in  this 
aimatton  we  do  not  ev«n  dk>w  him,  as  bounty,  the  smallest 
portion  of  what  we  owe  htm  in  justice. 

The  next  sale  vras  that  of  the  whole  nation  of  the  RohjU* 
ia^  which  the  grand  salesman,  without  a  pretence  of  quarrel, 
and  contrary  to  his  own  declared  sense  of  duty  and  rectitude, 
told  to  the  same  Sujah  ul  Dowlah.  He  sold  the  people  to 
utter  extirpation^  for  the  sum  of  £our  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  Faithfully  was  the  bargain  performed  0;i  our  side. 
Hafiz  Rhamet,  the  most  eminent  of  their  chiefs,  one  of  the 
tiravest  men  of  his  time,  and  as  fiunous  throughout  the  East 
-for  the  elegance  of  his  literature,  aiyi  the  spirit  of  his  poetical 
xompositions  (by  which  he  supported  the  name  of  Hafia)  as 
far  his  courage,  was  invaded  with  an  anpf  of  an  hundred 
thousand  men,  and  an  English  brigade.  Tins  man,  at  the 
head  of  inferiour  forces  was  slain  valiantly  fighting  for  his 
country.  His  head  was  cut  off,  and  delivered  for  money  to 
a  barbarian.  His  wi£e  aid  children,  persons  of  that  rank, 
were  seen  begging  an  handful  of  rice  through  the  English 
camp.  The  whole  nation,  with  inconsiderable  exceptions, 
vras  slaughtered  or  banished....  The  country  was  laid  waste 
with  fire  and  sword ;  and  that  land,  distinguished  above  most 
others  by  the  cheerful  face  of  paternal  government  and  pro- 
tected bbour,  the  chosen  seat  of  cultivation  and  plenty,  is 
now  almost  throughout  a  dreary  des^t,  covered  with  rushes 
and  briers,  and  jungles  full  of  wiU  beasts. 

The  British  officer  who  commanded  in  the  delivery  of  the 
people  thus  sold,  felt  some  compunction  at  his  employment. 
He  represented  these  enormous  excesses  to  the  president  of 
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Bengal,  for  wluch  he  received  a  severe  reprimand  frooi  the 
civil  governor  ^  and  I  much  doubt  whether  the  breach  can** 
ed  by  the  conflict,  between  the  compassion  of  the  military 
and  the  firmness  of  the  civil  governor,  be  closed  at  this  hour* 

In  Bengal,  Seraja  Dowh  was  sold  to  Mir  Jaffier  ;  Mir  Ja£- 
fier  was  sold  to  Mir  Cossim  \   and   Mir  Cossim  was  sold  to 
Mir  Jaffier  again.     The  succession  to  Mir  Jaffier  was  sold  to 
his  eldest  son  ;-^anotlier  son  of  Mir  Jaffier,  Mobarech  ol 
Dowla,  was  sold  to  his  step-mother — ^The  Maratta  empre 
was  sold  to  Ragoba  ^  and  Ragoba  was  sold  and  delivered  to 
the  Peishwa  of  the  Marattas.  Both  Ragoba  and  the  Peishwa  of 
the  Marattas  were  offisred  to  sale  to  the  rajah  of  Berar.    Sdn- 
dia,  the  chief  of  Malva,  was  offisred  to  sale  to  the  sanae  rajah  i 
and  the  Subah  of  the  Decan  was  sold  to  the  great  trader  Ma^ 
homet  Ali,  nabob  of  Arcot.     To  the  same  nabob  of  ArcoC 
they  sold  Hyder  Ali  and  the  kingdom  of  Mysore.    To  Ma- 
homet Ali  they  twice  sold  the  kingdom  of  Tanjore.    To  the 
same  Mahomet  Ali  they  sold  at  least  twelve  sovereign  priiH 
ces,  called  the  Polygars.     But  to  keep  things  even,  the  terri- 
tory of  Tinnivelly,  belonging  to  their  nabob,  they  would 
have  sold  to  the  Dutch  ;    and  to  conclude  the  account  of 
sales,  their  great  customer,  the  nabob  of  Arcot  himself,  and 
his  lawful  succession,  has  been  sold  to  his  second  son.  Amir 
ul  Omrah,  whose  character,  views,  and  conduct,  are  in  die 
accounts  upon  your  table.     It  remains  with  you  whedier 
they  shall  finally  perfect  this  last  bargain. 

All  these  bargains  and  sales  were  regularly  attended  widi 
the  waste  and  havock  of  the  country,  always  by  the  bayeri 
and  sometimes  by  the  object  of  the  sale.     This  was  exphii^ 
ed  to  you  by  the  honourable  mover,  when  he  stated  the  mode 
of  paying  debts  due  from  the  country  powers  to  the  compa- 
ny.    An  honourable  gentleman,  who  is  not  now  in  his  placet 
objected  to  his  jumping  near  two  thousand  miles  for  an  ex- 
ample.    But  the  southern  example  is  perfectly  applicable  to 
the  northern  claim,  as  the  northern  is  to  the  southern  ;  for, 
throughout  the  whole  space  of  these  two  thousand  miles^ 
take  your  stand  where  you  will,  the  proceeding  is  perfecAf 
uniform,  and  what  is  done  in  one  part  will  apply  exactly  t<^ 
the  other. 

My  second  assertion  is,  that  the  company  never  has  ^ad^ 
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a  treaty  which  they  have  not  broken.  This  position  is  so 
connected  with  that  of  the  sales  of  provinces  and  king- 
domsy  with  the  negotiation  of  universal  distraction  in  every 
part  of  India,  that  a  very  minute  detail  may  well  be  spared 
CO  this  point.  It  has  not  yet  been  contended,  by  any  ene- 
my to  the  reform,  that  they  have  observed  any  publick  agree- 
ment. When  I  hear  that  they  have  done  so  in  any  one  in- 
stance (which  hitherto,  I  confess,  I  never  heard  alleged)  I 
shall  speak  to  the  particular  treaty.  The  govemour  general 
has  even  amused  himself  and  the  court  of  directors  in  a  very 
singular  letter  to  that  board,  in  which  he  admits  he  has  not 
been  very  delicate  with  regard  to  publick  faith  \  and  he  goes 
to  far  as  to  state  a  regular  estimate  of  the  sums  which  the 
company  would  have  lost,  or  never  acquired,  if  the  rigid 
ideas  of  publick  faith  entertained  by  his  colleagues  had  been 
observed.  *The  learned  gentleman  over  against  me  has  in- 
deed saved  me  much  trouble.  On  a  former  occasion  he  ob- 
tained no  small  credit,  for  the  clear  and  forcible  manner  in 
which  he  stated  what  we  have  not  forgot,  and  I  hope  he  has 
not  forgot,  that  universal  systematick  breach  of  treaties  which 
had  made  the  British  faith  proverbial  in  the  East. 

It  only  remains,  Sir,  for  me  just  to  recapitulate  some  heads. 
— ^The  treaty  with  the  mogul,  by  which  we  stipulated  to  pay 
him  260,000/.  annually,  was  broken.     This  treaty  they  have 
broken,  and  not  paid  him  a  shilling.    They  broke  their 
treaty  with  him,  in  which  they  stipulated  to  pay  400,000/.  a 
•  year  to  the  soubah  of  Bengal.     They  agreed  with  the  mogul, 
for  services  admitted  to  have  been  performed,  to  pay  Nudjif 
Cawn  a  pension.    They  broke  this  article  with  the  rest,  and 
stopped  also  this  small  pension.    They  broke  their  treaties 
with  the  nyzam,  and  with  Hyder  Ali.     As  to  the  Marattas, 
they  had  so  many  cross  treaties  with  the  states  general  of  that 
nation,  and  with  each  of  the  chiefs,  that  it  was  notorious  that 
no  one  of  these  agreements  could  be  kept  without  grossly  vi- 
olating the  rest.     It  was  observed,  that  if  the  terms  of  these 
several  treaties  had  been  kept,  two  British  armies  would  at 
one   and   the  same  time  have  met  in  the  field  to  cut  each 
other's  throats.      The  wars  which  desolate  India,  origina- 
ted firom  a  most  atrocious  violation  of  publick  faith  on  our 

*  Mr.  Dundas,  lord  Advocate  of  Scotland. 
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part.    In  the  midst  of  profound  peace,  the  compaiiT's  troopi 
inraded  the  Bfaratta  territories,  and  surprised  the  island  and 
fortress  of  Salsettc.    The  Marattas  nevertheless  yirided  Is 
a  treaty  of  peace,  by  which  solid  advantages  were  procuied  to 
the  company.     But  this  treaty,  like  every  other  treaty,  was 
soon  violated  by  the  company.     Again  the  company  invaded 
the  Maratta  dominions.    The  dis  aster  that  ensued  gave  occa- 
sion to  a  new  treaty.    The  whole  army  of  the  company  was 
obliged,  in  eSect,  to  surrender  to  this  injured,  betrayed,  and 
insulted  people.     Justly  irritated,  however,  as  they  wcie,  tke 
terms  which  they  prescribed  were  reasonable  and  moderatt ; 
and  their  treatment   of  their  captive  invaders  of  the  moit 
distinguished  humanity.     But  the  humanity  of  the  Manttii 
was  of  no  power  whatsoever  to  prevail  od  the  company  to  at- 
tend to  the  observance  of  the  terms  dictated  by  their  mod- 
eration.   The  war  was  renewed  with  greater  vigour  tlttn 
ever  }  and  such  was  their  insatiable  lust  of  plunder,  thatthcf 
never  would  have  given  ear  to  any  terms  of  peace,  if  Hyder 
Ali  had  not  broke  thrtnigh  the  Gauts,  and  rushing  like  a 
torrent  into  the  Camatick,  swept  away  every  thing  in  hii 
career.     This  was  in  ccmsequence  of  that  confederacy,  whidi 
by  a  sort  of  miracle  united  the  most  discordant  powers  fir 
our  destruction,  as  a  nation  in  which  no  other  could  potaflJT 
trust,  and  who  were  the  declared  enemies  of  the  human  spfckii 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  late  controversy  between  ite 
several  presidencies,  and  between  them  and  the  court  sf  fi- 
rectors,  with  relation  to  these  wars  and  treaties,  has  notbec% 
which  of  the  parties  might  be  defended  for  his  share  ii 
them  }  but  on  which  of  the  parties  the  guilt  of  all  this  \xaA 
of  perfidy  should  be  fixed.  But  I  am  content  to  admit  at 
these  proceedings  to  be  perfectly  regular,  to  be  full  of  honour 
and  good  faith ;  and  wish  to  fix  your  attention  solely  to  tint 
single  transaction  which  the  advocates  of  this  system  select 
for  so  transcendent  a  merit  as  to  cancel  the  guilt  of  all  tke 
rest  of  their  proceedings ;  I  mean  the  late  treaties  with  the 
Marattas. 

I  make  no  observation  on  the  total  cession  of  territory,  by 
which  they  surrendered  all  they  had  obtained  by  their  un- 
happy successes  in  war,  and  almost  all  they  had  obtained  up- 
der  the  treaty  of  Poorunder.    The  restitution  was  prop- 
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«r»  if  it  had  been  voluntary  and  seasonable.  I  attach  on  the 
spirit  of  the  treaty,  the  dispositions  it  shewed,  the  provisions 
it  made  for  a  general  peace,  and  the  faith  kept  with  allies  and 
confederates ;  in  order  that  the  house  may  form  a  judgment^ 
from  this  chosen  piece,  of  the  use  which  has  been  made  (and 
is  likely  to  be  made,  if  things  continue  in  the  same  hands)  of 
the  trust  of  the  federal  powers  of  this  country. 

It  was  the  wish  of  almost  every  Englishman,  that  the  Ma- 
ratta  peace  might  lead  to  a  general  one  \  because  the  Maratta 
war  was  only  a  part  of  a  general  confederacy  formed  agsunst 
us  on  account  of  the  universal  abhorrence  of  our  conduct 
which  prevailed  in  every  state  and  almost  in  every  house  in 
India.  Mr.  Hastings  was  obliged  to  pretend  some  sort  of 
acquiescence  in  this  general  and  rational  desire.  He  there- 
fore  consented,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  point  of  honour  of  the 
Marattas,  that  an  article  should  be  inserted  to  admit  Hyder 
Ali  to  accede  to  the  pacification.  But  observe,  Sir,  the  spir- 
it of  this  man  (which  if  it  were  not  made  manifest  by  a  thou- 
sand things,  and  particularly  by  his  proceedings  with  regard 
to  lord  Macartney)  would  be  sufficiently  manifest  by  this — 
What  sort  of  article  think  you  does  he  require  this  essential 
head  of  a  solemn  treaty  of  general  pacification  to  be  ?  In  his 
instruction  to  Mr.  Anderson,  he  desires  him  to  admit  **  a 
yfague  article"  in  favour  of  Hyder.  Evasion  and  fraud  were 
the  declared  basis  of  the  treaty.  These  vagu€  articles,  in- 
tended for  a  more  vague  perforipance,  are  the  things  which 
have  damned  our  reputation  in  India. 

Hardly  was  this  vague  article  inserted,  than,  without  wait- 
ing for  any  act  on  the  part  of  Hyder,  Mr.  Hastings  enters 
into  a  negotiation  with  the  Maratta  chief,  Scindia,  for  a  par- 
tition of  the  territories  of  the  prince  who  was  one  of  the  ob- 
jects to  be  secured  by  the  treaty.  He  was  to  be  parcelled 
out  in  three  parts— one  to  Scindia  ;  one  to  the  peishwa  of 
the  Marattas ;  and  the  third  to  the  East-India  company,  or 
to  (the  old  dealer  and  chapman)  Mahomet  Ali. 

During  the  formation  of  this  project,  Hyder  dies ;  and  be- 
fore his  son  could  take  any  one  step,  either  to  conform  to  the 
tenour  of  the  article,  or  to  contravene  it,  the  treaty  of  par- 
tition is  renewed  on  the  old  footing,  and  an  instruction  i^ 
sent  to  Mr.  Anderson  to  conclude  it  in  form. 
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A  circumstance  intervenedi  during  the  pendency  of 
negotiation,  to  set  off  the  good  faith  of  the  company  widi 
an  additional  brilliancy,  and  to  make  it  sparkle  and  gloir 
with  a  variety  of  splendid  faces.  General  Matthews  had  re* 
duced  that  most  valuable  part  of  Ryder's  dominions  caDed 
the  Country  of  Biddenore*  When  the  news  reached  Mr. 
Hastings  he  instructed  Mr.  Anderson  to  contend  for  an  aheiv 
ation  in  the  treaty  of  partition,  and  to  take  the  Biddenore 
country  out  of  the  conmion  stock  which  was  to  be  ^fividcd, 
and  to  keep  it  for  the  company. 

The  first  ground  for  this  variation  was  its  being  aseponle 
conquest  made  before  the  treaty  had  actually  taken  phcei 
Here  was  a  new  proof  given  of  the  fairness,  equity,  and  mod- 
eration of  the  company.     But  the  second  of  Mr.  Hastings's 
reasons  for  retaining  the  Biddenore  as  a  separate  poitumiind 
his  conduct  on  that  second  ground,  is  still  more  remarkable. 
He  asserted   that  that  country  could  not  be  put  into  the 
partition   stock,  because   general   Matthews   had  receifed 
it  on   the   terms   of  some   convention,    which   might  he 
incompatible  with  the  partition   proposed.      This  ivai't 
reason  in  itself  both  honourable  and  solid  ;  and  it  Aof- 
od   a    regard  to  faith  somewhere,  and  with  some  pcnon 
But   in  order  to   demonstrate  his  utter   contempt  of  thfc 
plighted  faith  which  was  alleged  on  one  part  as  a  reason  iv 
departing  from  it  on  another,  and  to  prove  his  impetuoald^  ' 
sire  for  sowing  a  new  war,  even  in  the  prepared  soil  oft 
general  pacification,  he  directs  Mr.  Anderson,  if  he  thooU 
find  strong  difiiculties  impeding  the  partition,  on  the  lOOR 
of  the  subtraction  of  Biddenore,  wholly  to  abandon  thit 
claim,  and  to  conclude  the  treaty  on  the  original  terms.  GiB- 
eral  Matthews's  convention  was  just  brought  forward  siifr 
ciently  to  demonstrate  to  the  Marattas  the  sUppery  hold  iHikh 
they  had  on  their  new  confederate ;  on  the  other  hand  tlut 
convention  being  instantly  abandoned,  the  people  of  India 
were  taught,  that  no  terms  on  which  they  can  surrender  to 

the  company  are  to  be  regarded  when  farther  conquests  are 
in  view. 

Next,  Sir,  let  me  bring  before  you  the  pious  care  that  was 
Uken  of  our  allies  under  that  treaty  which  is  the  subject  of 
the  company's  applauses.    TVie^  iU\e^  were  Ragonaut  RoW) 
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Ebr  whom  we  had  engaged  to  find  a  throne ;  the  Guickwar, 
[one  of  the  Guzerat  princes)  who  was  to  be  emancipated  from 
iie  Maratta  authority,  and  to  grow  great  by  several  accessions 
af  dominion ;  and  lastly,  the  rana  of  Gohud,  with  whom  we 
had  entered  into  a  treaty  of  partition  for  eleven  sixteenths  of 
our  joint  conquests.  Some  of  these  inestimable  securities, 
called  vague  articles,  were  inserted  in  favour  of  them  all. 

As  to  the  first,  the  unhappy  abdicated  peishwa,  and  pre- 
tender to  the  Maratta  throne,  Ragonaut  Row  was  delivered 
up  to  lus  people,  with  an  article  for  safety,  and  some  provi- 
sion. This  man,  knowing  how  little  vague  the  hatred  of  his 
countrymen  was  towards  him,  and  well  apprised  of  what 
Uack  crimes  he  stood  accused  (among  which  our  invasion  of 
his  country  would  not  appear  the  least)  took  a  mortal  alarm 
at  the  security  we  had  provided  for  him.  He  was  thunder- 
stnick  at  the  article  in  his  favour,  by  which  he  was  surren- 
dered to  his  enemies.  He  never  had  the  least  notice  of  the 
treaty  \  and  it  was  apprehended  that  he  would  fLj.to  the  pro- 
tection of  Hyder  Ali,  or  some  other,  disposed  or  able  to  pro- 
tect him.  He  was  therefore  not  left  vrithout  comfort ;  for 
BIr.  Anderson  did  him  the  favour  to  send  a  special  messen- 
ger, desiring  him  to  be  of  good  cheer  and  to  fear  nothing. 
hnd  his  old  enemy,  Scindia,  at  our  request,  sent  him  a  mcs- 
lage  equally  well  calculated  to  quiet  his  apprehensions. 

By  the  same  treaty  the  Guickwar  was  to  come  again,  with 
no  better  security,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Maratta  state. 
As  to  the  rana  of  Gohud,  a  long  negotiation  depended  for 
giving  him  up.  At  first  this  was  refused  by  Mr.  Hastings  with 
great  indignation ;  at  another  stage  it  was  admitted  as  prop- 
CTf  because  he  had  shewn  himself  a  most  perfidious  person. 
Bat  at  length  a  method  of  reconciling  these  extremes  was 
£Mind  out,  by  contriving  one  of  the  usual  articles  in  his  fa- 
▼our.  What  I  believe  will  appear  beyond  all  belief,  Mr.  An- 
derson exchanged  the  final  ratifications  of  that  treaty  by 
wUch  the  rana  was  nominally  secured  in  his  possessions,  in 
the  camp  of  the  Maratta  chief,  Scindia,  whilst  he  was  (really, 
and  not  nominally)  battering  the  castle  of  Gualior,  which  we 
had  given,  agreeably  to  treaty,  to  this  deluded  ally.  Scindia 
had  already  reduced  the  town  \  and  was  at  the  very  tim  e,  by 
various  detachments,  reducing,  one  after  anotker,  tYvc".  (ot\,t«s<^- 
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abled  a  little  the  better  to  see  our  way  in  an  attempt  to  tht 
necessary  reformation. 

The  several  irruptions  of  Arabs,  Tartars,  and  Persians,  in* 
to  India  were,  for  the  greater  part,  ferocious,  bloody,  and 
wasteful  in  the  extreme  :  our  entrance  into  the  dominion  of 
that  country,  was,  as  generally,  with  small  comparative  effu- 
sion of  blood  I  being  introduced  by  various  frauds  and  delu- 
sions, and  by  taking  advantage  of  the  incurable,  blind,  and 
senseless  animosity,  which  the  several  country  powers  bear 
towards  each  other,  rather  than  by  open  force.     But  the  dif- 
ference in  favour  of  the  first  conquerors  is  this  ;  the  Asiatick 
conquerors  very  soon  abated  of  their  ferocity,  because  thej 
made  the  conquered  country  their  own.     They  rose  or  fdl 
with  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  territory  they  lived  in.     Fathers 
there  deposited  the  hopes  of  their  posterity  ;   and  children 
there  beheld  the  monuments  of  their  fathers.     Here  their 
lot  was  finally  cast ;    and  it  is  the  natural  wish  of  all,  that 
their  lot  should  not  be  cast  in  a  bad  land.     Poverty,  sterility, 
and  desolation,  are   not  a  recreating  prospect  to  the  eye  of 
man  ;  and  there  are  very  few  who  can  bear  to  grow  oU 
among  the  curses  of  a  whole  people.     If  their  passion  or  didr 
avarice  drove  the  Tartar  lords  to  acts  of  rapacity  or  tymuiji 
there  was  time  enough,  even  in  the  short  life  of  mai^  t0 
bring  round  the  ill  efifects  of  an  abuse  of  power  upoB  dtt 
power  itself.     If  hoards  were  made  by  violence  and  tynmof, 
they  were  still  domestick  hoards  ;  and  domestick  profunoD^ 
or  the  rapine  of  a  more  powerful  and  prodigal  hand,  restored 
them  to  the  people.     With  many  disorders,  and  with  few 
political  checks  upon  power,  nature  had  still  fair  play  }  the 
sources  of  acquisition  were  not  dried  up ;  and  therefore  the 
trade,  the  manufuctures,  and  the  commerce  of  the  country 
flourished.     Even  avarice  and  usiuy  itself  operated,  both  for 
the  preservation  and   the  employment   of  national  wealth. 
The  husbandman  and  manufacturer  paid  heavy  interest,  bat 
then  they  augmented  the  fund  firom  whence  they  were  again 
to  borrow.     Their  resources  were  dearly  bought,  but  they 
were  sure  ;  and  the  general  stock  of  the  community  grew  by 
the  general  efibrt. 

But  under  the  English  government  all  this  order  is  revers- 
ed.    The  Tartar  invasion  was  mischievous  ;   but  it  is  our 
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protection  that  destroys  India.  It  was  their  enmity,  but  it  is 
our  friendship.  Our  conquest  there,  after  twenty  years,  is 
as  crude  as  it  was  the  first  day.  The  natives  scarcely  know 
what  it  is  to  see  the  grey  head  of  an  Englishman.  Young 
men  (boys  almost)  govern  there,  without  society,  and  with- 
out sympathy  with  the  natives.  They  have  no  more  social 
habits  with  the  people,  than  if  they  still  resided  in  England ; 
DOT  indeed  any  species  of  intercourse  but  that  which  is  neces- 
lary  to  making  a  sudden  fortune,  with  a  view  to  a  remote  set- 
tlement. Animated  with  all  the  avarice  of  age,  and  all  the 
impetuosity  of  youth,  they  roll  in  one  after  another  \  wave 
after  wave  ;  and  there  is  nothing  before  the  eyes  of  the  na- 
tives but  an  endless,  hopeless  prospect  of  new  flights  of  birds 
of  prey  and  passage,  with  appetites  continually  renewing  for  a 
food  that  is  continually  wasting.  Every  rupee  of  profit  made 
by  an  Englishman  is  lost  for  ever  to  India.  With  us  are  no 
retributory  superstitions,  by  which  a  foundation  of  charity 
compensates,  through  ages,  to  the  poor,  for  the  rapine  and 
injustice  of  a  day.  With  us  no  pride  erects  stately  monu- 
ments which  repair  the  mischiefs  which  pride  had  produced, 
and  which  adorn  a  country  out  of  its  own  spoils.  England 
has  erected  no  churches,  no  hospitab,*  no  palaces,  no  schools ; 
£ngland  has  built  no  bridges,  made  no  high  roads,  cut  no 
navigations,  dug  out  no  reservoirs.  Every  other  conqueror 
of  every  other  description  has  left  some  monument,  either  of 
.state  or  beneficence,  behind  him.  Were  we  to  be  driven 
oat  of  India  this  day,  nothing  would  remain,  to  tell  that  it 
had  been  possessed,  during  the  inglorious  period  of  our  do- 
minion, by  any  thing  better  than  the  ouran-outang  or  the 
tiger. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  boys  we  send  to  India  worse,  than 
in  the  boys  whom  we  are  whipping  at  school,  or  that  we  see 
trailing  a  pike,  or  bending  over  a  desk  at  home.  But  as  Eng- 
lish youth  in  India  drink  the  intoxicating  draught  of  author- 
ity and  domininion  before  their  heads  are  able  to  bear  it,  and 
as  they  are  full  grown  in  fortune  long  before  they  are  ripe  in 
principle,  neither  nature  nor  reason  have  any  opportunity  to 
exert  themselves  for  remedy  of  excesses  of  their  premature 

*  The  paltry  foundation  at  Calcutta  it  scarcely  worth  naming  ab  an  ci- 
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power.    The  consequences  of  their  conduct,  which  in  good 
mindsi  (and  many  of  theirs  are  probably  such)  might  produci 
penitence  or  amendment,  are  unable  to  pursue  the  rapidity 
of  their  flight.    Their  prey  is  lodged  in  England  ;  and  thtf 
cries  of  India  are  given  to  seas  and  winds,  to  be  blown  abooc^ 
in  every  breaking  up  of  the  monsoon,  over  a  remote  and  un* 
hearing  ocean.     In  India  all  the  vices  operate  by  which  sud- 
den fortune  is  acquired  \  in  Englaud  are  often  diqdayed  by 
the  same  persons,  the   virtues  which  dispense  here^taiy 
wealth.     Arrived  in  England,  the  destroyers  of  the  noUlity 
and  gentry  of  a  whole  kingdom  will  find  the  best  company 
in  this  nation,  at  a  board  of  elegance  and  hospitality.     Heit^ 
the  manufurturer  and  husbandman   will   bless  the  just  and 
punctual  hand  that  in  India  has  torn  the  cloth  from  the  loom» 
(m:  wrested  the  scanty  portion  of  rice  and  salt  from  the  peas- 
ant of  Bengal,  or  wnmg  frx>m  him  the  very  opium  in  wUdi 
he  forgot  his  oppressions  and  his  oppressor.     They  marry  in* 
to  your  families  ;   they  enter  into  your  senate  ;   they  ease 
your  estates  by  loans  ;   they  raise  their  value  by  demands  %s 
they  cherish  and  protect  your  relations  which  lie  heavy  op* : 
your  patronage  ;  and  there  is  scarcely  an  house  in  the  kii^ 
dom  that  does  not  feel  some  concern  and  interest  that  nakei, 
all  reform  of  our  eastern  government  appear  officious  and  dis- 
gusting ',  and  on  the  whole,  a  most  discouraging  attempt,  hf.. 
such  an  attempt  you  hurt  those  who  are  able  to  return  kiqd» 
ness,  or  to  resent  injury.     If  you  succeed,  you  save  tbon 
who  cannot  so  much  as  give  you  thanks.  All  these  things  shfV 
the  difficulty  of  the  work  we  have  on  hand  :  but  they  ihev 
its  necessity  too.     Our  Indian  government  is  in  its  best  sMK 
a  grievance.     It  is  necessary  that  the  correctives  should  be 
uncommonly  vigorous  ;   and  the  work  of  men,  sangiua^. 
warm,  and  even  impassioned  in  the  cause.     But  it  is  an  ar^ 
duous  thing  to  plead  against  abuses  of  a  power  which  origpn- 
ates  from  your  own  country,  and  affects  those  whom  we  are 
used  to  consider  as  strangers. 

I  shall  certainly  endeavour  to  modulate  myself  to  this  tern* 
per ;  though  I  am  sensible  that  a  cold  style  of  describing  ac- 
tions which  appear  to  me  in  a  very  aflTecting  light,  is  equally 
contrary  to  the  justice  due  to  the  people,  and  to  all  genuine 
human  feelings  about  them.     I  ask  pardon  of  truth  and  na- 
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ture  for  this  compliance.    But  I  shall  be  very  sparing  of  ep- 
ithets either  to  persons  or  things.     It  has  been  said  (and, 
with  regard  to  one  of  them,  with   truth)  that  Tacitus  and 
Machiaveli  by  their  cold  way  of  relating  enormous  crimes, 
have  in   some  sort   appeared  not  to  disapprove  them  ;  that 
they  seem  a  sort  of  professors  of  the  art  of  tyranny,  and  that 
they  corrupt  the  minds  of  their  readers,  by  not  expressing 
the  detestation  and  horrour  that  naturally  belong  to  horrible 
and  detestable  proceedings.     But  we  are  in  general.  Sir,  so 
little  acquainted  with  Indian  details ;  the  instruments  of  op- 
pression under  which  the  people  suffer  are  so  hard  to  be  un- 
derstood ;  and  even  the  very  names  of  the  sufferers  are  so  un- 
couth and  strange  to  our  ears,  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  our 
sympathy  to  fix  upon  these  objects.     I  am  sure  that  some  of 
us  have  come  down  stairs  from  the  committee-room,  with 
impressions  on  our  minds,  which  to  us  were  the  inevitable 
results  of  our  discoveries,  yet  if  we  should  venture  to  express 
onrselves,  in  the  proper  language  of  our  sentiments,  to  other 
gentlemen,  not  at  all  prepared  to   enter  into  the  cause  of 
them,  nothing  could   appear   more  harsh   and   dissonant, 
more  violent  and  unaccountable,  than  our  language  and  be- 
haviour.    All  these  circumstances  are   not,  I  confess,  verv 
favourable  to  the  idea  of  our  attempting  to  govern  India  at 
all.     But  there  we  are ;  there  we  are  placed  by  the  Sov- 
ereign Disposer ;  and  we  must  do  the  best  we  can  in  our 
situation.     '^The   situation  of  man  is   the  preceptor  of  his 
duty. 

Upon  the  plan  which  I  laid  down,  and  to  which  I  beg 
leave  to  return,  I  was  considering  the  conduct  of  the  com- 
pany to  those  nations  which  are  indirectly  subject  to  their  au- 
thority. The  most  considerable  of  the  dependent  princes  h 
the  nabob  of  Oude.  *My  right  honourable  friend,  to  whom 
ire  owe  the  remedial  bills  on  your  table,  has  already  pointed 
nit  to  you,  in  one  of  the  reports,  the  condition  of  that  prince, 
ind  as  it  stood  in  the  time  he  alluded  to.  I  shall  only  add  a 
'ew  circumstances  that  may  tend  to  awaken  some  sense  of 
lie  manner  in  which  the  condition  of  the  people  is  affected 
ly  that  of  the  prince,  and  involved  in  it ;  and  to  sliew  yon, 
hat  when  we  talk  of  the  sufferings  of  princes,  w*e  do  not  Y.i- 

•  Mr.  Fox. 
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ment  the  oppression  of  individuals ;  and  that  in  these  cases 
the  high  and  the  low  suffer  together. 

In  the  year  1779,  the  nabob  of  Oude  represented,  through 
the  British  resident  at  his  court,  that  the  number  of  company's 
troops  stationed  in  his  dominions  was  a  main  cause  of  his  dis- 
tress i  and  that  all  those  which  he  was  not  bound  by  treaty 
to  maintain  should  be  withdrawn,  as  they  had  greatly  dimin- 
ished his  revenue,  and  impoverished  his  country.  I  will  read 
you,  if  you  please,  a  few  extracts  from  these  representations. 

He  states,  "  that  the  country  and  cultivation  are  abandon- 
ed ;  and  this  year  in  particular,  from  the  excessive  drought 
of  the  season,  deductions  of  many  lacks  having  been  allowed 
to  the  farmers,  who  are  still  left  unsatisfied ;"  and  then  he 
proceeds  with  a  long  detail  of  his  own  distress,  and  that  of 
his  family,  and  all  his  dependants ;  and  adds,  <<  that  the  new- 
raised  brigade  is  not  only  quite  useless  to  my  government, 
but  is  moreover  the  cause  of  much  loss,  both  in  revenues  and 
customs.     The  detached  body  of  troops  under  European  of- 
ficers bring  nothing  but  confusion  to  the  affairs  of  my  govern^ 
tnenty  and  are  entirely  their  own  masters.**     Mr,  Middleton,  Mr. 
Hastings's  confidential  resident,  vouches  for  the  truth  of  this 
representation  in  its  fullest  extent.     *<  I   am  concerned  to 
ronfess,  that  there  is  too  good  ground  for  this  plea.    Tie 
misfortune  has  been  general  throughout  the  whole  of  the  vtan^S 
{'the  nabob  of  Oude]  dominions^  obvious  to  every  body  ;  aqd 
so  fatal  have  been  its  consequences,  that  no  person  of  eiAer 
credit  or  character,  would  enter  into  engagements  with  gor- 
ernment  for   farming  the  country."     He  then   proceeds  u> 
give  strong  instances  of  the  general  calamity,  and  its  ef- 
fects. 

It  was  now  to  be  seen  what  steps  the  governor-general  and 
council  took  for  the  relief  of  this  distressed  country,  long  la- 
bouring under  the  vexations  of  men,  and  now  stricken  by 
the  hand  of  God.  The  case  of  a  general  famine  is  known  to 
relax  the  severity  even  of  the  most  rigorous  government.— 
Mr.  Hastings  does  not  deny,  or  shew  the  least  doubt  of  the 
fact.  The  representation  is  humble,  and  almost  abject.  On 
this  representation  from  a  great  prince  of  the  distress  of  his 
subjects,  Mr.  Hastings  falls  into  a  violent  passion  \  such  (as 
it-  seems)  would  be  umustifiable  in  any  one  who  speaks  of  any 
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pgrt  q£  his  conduct.  He  declares,  <<  that  the  demands,  the 
$mn  in  which  they  were  asserted,  and  the  season  in  which 
thaj  were  made»  are  all  equally  alarming,  and  appear  to  hira 
to  require  an  adequate  degree  of  firmness  in  this  board,  in 
if/f^titim  to  them/'  He  proceeds  to  deal  out  very  unreserved 
hnguage,  on  the  person  and  character  of  the  nabob  and. his 
pinisters.  He  declares,  that  in  a  division  between  him  and  the 
aabob,  <*  the  strongest  must  decide"  With  regard  to  the  ur- 
gent and  instant  necessity,  from  the  failure  of  the  crops,  he 
tays,  <<  that  perhaps  expedients  may  be  found  for  affording  a 
gradual  relief  from  the  burthen  of  which  he  so  heavily  com- 
plains, and  it  shaU  be  my  endeavour  to  seek  them  out  *r  and 
lait  he  should  be  suspected  of  too  much  haste  to  alleviate 
inflferings,  and  to  remove  violence,  he  says,  <<  that  these  must 
be  gradually  applied,  and  their  complete  eff^ect  may  be  distant  i 
and  this  I  conceive  is  all  he  can  claim  of  right." 
•:  This  complete  effect  of  his  lenity  is  distant  indeed.  Re- 
acting this  demand,  (as  he  calls  the  nabob's  abject  supplica- 
tion he  attributes  it,  as  he  usually  does  all  things  of  the  kind, 
l». the  division  in  their  government;  and  says,  <<this  ba 
powerful  motive  with  me  (however  inclined  I  might  be,  upon 
my  other  occasion^  to  yield  to  some^rt  of  his  demand)  to  give 
them  an  absolute  and  unconditional  refusal  upcm  the  present ; 
md  even  to  bring  to  punishment ^  if  my  influence  can  produce  that 
ffictf  those  incendiaries  who  have  endeavoured  to  mahe  themselves 
i^  instruments  of  division  between  usJ^ 

Here,  Sir,  is  much  heat  and  passion ;  but  no  more  consid- 
mdon  of  the  distress  of  the  country,  from  a  failure  of  the 
Means  of  subsistence,  and  (if  possible)  the  worse  evil  of  an 
ttideas  and  licentious  soldiery,  than  if  they  were  the  most 
eomemptible  of  all  trifle^.  A  letter  is  written  in  consequence, 
hi  such  a  style  of  lofty  despotism,  as  I  believe  has  hitherto 
been  unexampled  and  unheard-of  in  the  records  of  the  East. 
The  troops  were  continued.  The  gradual  relief,  whose  ef- 
fiKt  was  to  be  so  distant,  has  never  been  substantially  and 
beneficially  applied — and  the  country  is  ruined. 

Mr.  HastingSi  two  years  after,  when  it  was  too  late,  saw  the 
■bsolute  necessity  of  a  removal  of  the  intolerable  grievance 
of  this  licentious  soldiery,  which,  under  pretence  of  defend- 
ing it,  held  the  country  under  military  execution.     A  new 
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treaty  and  arrangement,  according  to  the  pleasure  of  Mr. 
Hastings,  took  place }  and  this  new  treaty  was  broken  in  the 
old  manner,  in  every  essential  article.    The  soldiery  were 
again  sent,  and'ag^un  set  loose.    The  effect  of  all  his  ma* 
noeuTres,  from  which  it  seems  he  was  sanguine  enough  to  en* 
tertain  hopes,  upon  the  state  of  the  country,  he  himself  in- 
forms us,  **  the  event  has  proved  the  reverse  of  his  hopes, 
and  accumulation  of  elisfresSf  debasement^  and  dissatiifiutiom  to 
the  nabob,    and  disappointment  and  disgrace  to  iim.-— £very 
measure  [which  he  had  himself  proposed]  has  been  S9  cm* 
ducted  as  to  give  him  cause  of  displeasure ;  there  are  no  offi- 
cers established  by  which  his  afiairs  could  be  regularly  coi^ 
ducted ;  mean,  incapable,  and  indigent  men  have  been  ap* 
pointed.     A  number  of  the  ctistricts  without  authorityi  and 
without  the  means  of  personal  protection ;  some  of  them 
have  been  murdered  by  the  zemindars,  and  those  zenundan^ 
instead  of  punishment,  have  been  permitted  to  retain  their/ 
zemindaries,  with  independent  authority ;  all  the  other  zem^ 
indars  suffered  to  rise  up  in  rebelUon,  and  to  insult  the  aiN 
thority  of  the  sircar,  without  any  attempt  made  to  suppmi 
them ;  and  the  company's  debt,  instead  of  being  discharged 
by  the  assignments  and  extraordinary  sources  of  money  pitk 
vided  for  that  purpose^  is  likely  to  exceed  even  the  amount  at  fnW 
it  stood  at  the  time  in  which  the  arrangement  with  his  excMmj 
was  concluded.**    The  house  will  smile  at  the  resource  00 
which  the  directors  take  credit  as  such  a  certainty  in  Aor 
curious  account. 

This  is  Mr.  Hastings's  own  narrative  of  the  effects  of  Ui 
own  settlement.  This  is  the  state  of  the  country  whidi  «e 
have  been  told  is  in  perfect  peace  and  order ;  and,  what  ii 
curious,  he  informs  us,  that  every  part  of  this  was  foretold  to  Um 
in  the  order  and  manner  in  which  it  happened^  at  the  very  tine 
he  made  his  arrangement  of  men  and  measures. 

The  invariable  course  of  the  company's  policy  u  this: 
Either  they  set  up  some  prince  too  odious  to  maintain 
himself  without  the  necessity  of  their  assistance ;  or  they 
soon  render  him  odious,  by  making  him  the  instrument  of 
their  government.  In  that  case  troops  are  bountifully  sent  to 
him  to  maintain  his  authority.  That  he  should  have  no 
want  of  assistance,  a  civil  gentleman,  called  a  resident,  is 
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kept  «t  his  court,  who,  under  pretence  of  providing  duly  for 
tlie  ptj  of  these  troops,  gets  assignments  on  the  revenue  into 
Ittf  hands.  Under  his  provident  management,  debts  soon  ac» 
cnmalate ;  new  assignments  are  made  for  these  debts ;  until, 
mep  by  step,  the  whole  Revenue,  and  with  it  the  whole  power 
4of  the  country,  is  delivered  into  his  hands.    The  military  do 
not  behold  ^thout  a  virtuous  emulation  dbte  moderate  gains 
of  the  civil  department.  They  feel  that,  in  a  country  driveii 
to  habitual  rebellion -by  die  civil  government,  the  military  is 
necessary  j  and  they  will  not  permit  their  services  to  go*  un- 
rewarded.   Tracts  of  country  are  delivered  over  to  their  dis- 
.credon.    Then  it  is  found  proper  to  convert  their  oommand- 
Jng  oiflkers  into  fiumers  of  revenue.    Thus  b^ween  the  well 
•paid  dvil,  and  welUrewarded  military  establishment,  the  situ- 
ation of  the  natives  may  be  easily  conjectured.    The  author- 
ity of  the  regular  and  lawful  government  b  every  where  and 
'  in  every  point  extinguished.    Disorders  and  violences  arise ; 
they  are  repressed  by  other  disorders  and  other  vblences. 
Wherever  the  collectors  of  the  revenue,  and  the  farming  cdo- 
•aels  and  majors  move,  ruin  is  about  them,  rebellion  before 
-and  behind  them.    The  people  in  crowds  fly  out  of  the 
-country;  and  the  firomier  is  guarded  by  lines  of  troops, 
-not  to  exclude  an  enemy,  but  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
inhabitants. 

By  these  means,  in  the  course  of  not  more  than  four  or 

^e  years,  this  once  opulent  and  floiurishing  country,  which, 

by  the  ^accounts  given  in  the  Bengal  consultations,  yielded 

jDore  than  three  crore  of  Sikck  rupees,  tSiat  is,  kbove  three 

inillions  sterling  annually,  is  reduced,  as^  as  1  can  discov/er, 

in  a  matter  purposely  involved  in  the  utmost  perplexity,  to 

las  than  one  million  three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and 

that  exacted  by  every  mode  of  rigour  that  can  be  devised. 

To  com{dete  the  business,  most  of  the  wretched  remnants  of 

this  revenue  are  mortgaged,  and  delivered  into  the  hands  of 

•the  usurers  at  Benares  (for  diere  alone  are  to  be  found  some 

.  lingering  remains  of  the  ancieUt  wealth  of  these  regions)  at 

an  interest  of  near  thirty  per  cent*  per  annum. 

The  revenues  in  this  manner  fuling,  they  seized  upon  the 
•states  of  every  person  of  eminence  in  the  country,  and  un- 
der the  name  of  resumption^  confiscated  their  property.    I 
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wish.  Sir,  to  be  understood  universally  and  literally,  when  I 
assert,  that  there  is  not  left  one  man  of  property  and  sab» 
stance  for  his  rank,  in  the  whole  of  these  provinces,  in  prov- 
inces which  are  nearly  the  extent  of  England  and  Wales 
taken  together.  Not  one  landholder,  not  one  banker,  not 
one  merchant,  not  one  even  of  those  who  usually  perish  lastf 
the  ukimum  moriens  in  a  ruined  state,  not  one  hrmtr  of  revr 

enue. 

One  country  for  a  while  renmned,  which  stood  as  an  kU 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  grand  waste  of  the  company's  domin* 
ion.  My  right  honourable  friend,  in  his  admirable  speedi 
on  moving  the  bill,  just  touched  the  situation,  the  offeocc% 
and  the  punishment  of  a  native  prince,  called  Fizulla  KhaiL 
This  man,  by  policy  and  force,  had  protected  himself  from 
the  general  extirpation  of  the  Rohilla  chiefs.  Hewassccui^ 
ed  (if  that  were  any  security)  by  a  treaty. «  It  was  stated  tt 
you,  as  it  was  stated  by  the  enemies  of  that  unfortunate  man 
— «  that  the  whole  of  his  country  is  what  the  whole  couotiy 
of  the  Rohillas  wasy  cultivated  like  a  garden,  without  coe 
neglected  spot  in  it.**— Another  accuser  says,  «  Fyzoolali 
Khan,  though  a  bad  soldier,  [that  is  the  true  source  of  his 
misfortune]  has  approved  himself  a  good  aumil  ;  havings  k 
is  supposed,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  at  least  dauikdihi 
population  and  revenue  of  hb  country." — In  another  port  df 
the  correspondence  he  is  charged  with  making  his  conntrf 
an  asylum  for  the  oppressed  peasants,  who  fly  from  the  t» 
ritories  of  Oude.  The  improvement  of  his  revenue,  arisng 
from  this  single  crime,  (which  Mr.  Hastings  considers  as  taih 
tamount  to  treason)  is  stated  at  an  hundred  and  fifty  thoimf^ 
pounds  a  year. 

Dr.  Swift  somewhere  says,  that  he  who  could  make  two 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  but  one  grew  before,  was  a  gieafr 
er  benefactor  to  the  human  race  than  all  the  politicians  tbc 
ever  existed.  This  prince,  who  would  have  been  deified  by 
antiquity,  who  would  have  been  ranked  with  Osiris,  and  Bac^ 
chus,  and  Ceres,  and  the  divinities  most  propitious  to  meOi 
was,  for  those  very  merits,  by  name  attacked  by  the  compflh 
»y*s  government,  as  a  cheat,  a  robber,  a  traitor.  In  the  same 
breath  in  which  he  was  accused  as  a  rebel,  he  was  ordered 
at  once  to  furnish  5»000  horse.    On  dehy,  or  (according  to 
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tine  technical  plirase»  when  any  remonstrance  is  made  to 
them)  «  OH  tiMutotij'  he  was  declared  a  violator  of  treaties, 
«nd  efery  thing  he  had  was  to  be  taken  from  him.«-Not  one 
wordy  however,  of  horse  in  this  treaty. 

The  territory  of  this  Fizulla  Khan,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  less 
than  the  county  of  Norfolk.  It  is  an  inland  country,  full 
•even  hundred  miles  from  any  sea^port,  and  not  distinguish- 
ed for  any  one  considerable  branch  of  manufacture  whatso- 
ever. From  this  territory  several  very  considerable  sums 
had  at  several  times  been  paid  to  the  British  resident.  The 
demand  of  cavalry,  without  a  shadow  or  decent  pretext  of 
right,  amounted  to  three  hundred  thousand  a  year  more,  at 
the  lowest  computation  ;  and  it  is  stated,  by  the  last  person 
sent  to  negotiate,  as  a  demand  of  little  use,  if  it  could  be 
complied  with  ;  but  that  the  compliance  was  impossible,  as 
it  amounted  to  more  than  his  territories  could  supply,  if  there 
had  been  no  other  demand  upon  him— three  hundred  thou- 
•and  pounds  a  year  from  an  inland  country  not  so  large  as 
Norfolk  ! 

The  thing  most  extraordinary  was  to  hear  the  culprit  de- 
fend himself  from  the  imputation  of  his  virtues,  as  if  they  had 
been  the  Uackest  offences.  He  extenuated  the  superiour 
cultivation  of  his  country.  He  denied  its  population.  He 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  he  had  often  sent  back  the  poor 
peasant  that  sought  shelter  with  him.-^I  can  make  no  ob- 
servation on  this. 

After  a  variety  of  extortions  and  vexations,  too  fatiguing 
to  you,  too  disgusting  to  me,  to  go  through  with,  they  found 
^  that  they  ought  to  be  in  a  better  state  to  warrant  forcible 
means '"  they  therefore  contented  themselves  with  a  gross 
sum  of  150,000  pounds  for  their  present  demand.  They 
offered  him  indeed  an  indemnity  from  their  exactions  in  fu- 
ture for  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  more.  But  he  re- 
fused to  buy  their  securities  ;  pleading  (probably  with  truth) 
his  poverty  :  but  if  the  plea  were  not  founded,  in  my  opinion 
very  wisely  ;  not  choosing  to  deal  any  more  in  that  dan- 
gerous commodity  of  the  company's  faith  ;  and  thinking  it 
better  to  oppose  distress  and  unarmed  obstinacy  to  uncoloured 
exaction,  than  to  subject  himself  to  be  considered  as  a  cheat, 
if  he  should  make  a  treaty  in  the  least  beneficial  to  himself. 
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^ecuted  an  exemplary  puiiifhmeiit  on  Fiandla 
A-  the  culture  of  his  country.    But,  consdiDus  that 

^  prevention  of  evik  is  the  great  object  of  all  good  regain 
tion,  they  deprived  him  ofthe  means  of  increasing  that  crimi* 
nal  cultivation  in  future,  by  exhausting  his  coffers ;  andf  that 
the  population  of  his  country  should  no  more  be  a  atandai^ 
reproach  and  libel  on  the  company's  govemmentt  they  bound 
him,  by  a  positive  engagement,  not  to  afford  any  shelter 
whatsoever  to  the  farmers  and  labourers  who  should  wtsk 
refuge  in  his  territories,  from  the  exactions  of  the  British 
residents  in  Oude.  When  they  had  done  all  this  effectually, 
they  gave  him  a  full  and  complete  acquittance  firom  all  chaiges 
of  rebellion,  or  of  any  intention  to  rebel,  or  of  hit  having 
originally  had  any  interest  in,  or  any  means  of  rebellion. 

These  intended  rebellions  are  one  of  the  company's  stand* 
ing  resources.  When  money  has  been  thought  to  be  hesqp- 
ed  up  any  where,  its  owners  are  universally  accused  of  reb^ 
lion,  until  they  are  acquitted  of  their  money  and  their,  trea- 
sons at  once.  The  money  once  taken,  all  accusation,  trial 
and  punishment  ends.  It  is  so  settled  a  resource,  that  I 
rather  wonder  how  it  comes  to  be  omitted  in  the  diredois 
account ;  but  I  tadce  it  for  granted  this  omission  wH  he 
suspplied  in  their  next  edition. 

The  company  stretched  this  resource  to  the  full 
when  they  accused  two  old  women,  in  the  remotest 
of  India  (who  could  have  no  possible  view  or  motive  to 
disturbances)  of  being  engaged  in  rebellion^  with  an  intCBtlD 
drive  out  the  English  nation^  in  whose  protection,  purchaiii 
by  money  and  secured  by  treaty,  rested  the  sole  hope  of  their 
existence.  But  the  company  wanted  money,  and  the  cU 
women  mu/t  be  guilty  of  a  plot.  They  were  accused  of  l^ 
hellion,  and  they  were  convicted  of  wealth.  Twice  had  gnit 
sums  been  extorted  from  them,  and  as  often  had  the  Briddi 
faith  guaranteed  the  remainder.  A  body  of  British  troopii 
with  one  of  the  military  farmers  general  at  their  head,  was 
sent  to  seize  upon  the  castle  in  which  these  helpless  women 
resided.  Their  chief  eunuchs,  who  were  their  agents,  their 
guardians,  protectors,  persons  of  high  rank  according  to  the 
Eastern  manners,  and  of  great  trust,  were  thrown  into  dun- 
geons,  to  make  them  discover  their  hiddoi  treasores  $  and 
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there  they  lit  at  present.  The  lands  assigned  for  the  main- 
teataace  of  the  women  were  seized  and  confiscated.  Their 
jeweb  and  effects  were  tadcen,  and  set  up  to  a  pretended  auc- 
tkn  in  an  obscure  place,  and  bought  at  such  a  price  as  the 
gntlemen  thought  proper  to  give.  No  account  has  ever 
bsen  transmitted  of  the  articles  or  produce  of  this  sale. 
What  money  was  obtained  is  unknown,  or  what  terms  were 
stipulated  for  the  maintenance  of  these  despoiled  and  forlorn 
creatures ;  for  by  some  particulars  it  appears  as  if  an  engage- 
ment of  the  kind  was  made. 

Let  me  here  remark,  once  for  all,  that,  though  the  act  of 
1773  requires  that  an  account  of  all  proceedings  should  be 
diKgently  transmitted,  that  this  like  all  the  other  injunctions 
of  the  law,  is  totally  despised ;  and  that  half  at  least  of  the 
most  important  papers  are  intentionally  withheld. 

I  wish  you,  Sir,  to  advert  particularly,  in  this  transaction, 
to  the  quality  and  the  numbers  of  the  persons  spoiled,  and 
the  instrument  by  whom  that  spoil  was  made.  These  an- 
cient matrons  called  the  Begums,  or  Princesses,  were  of  the 
first  birth  and  quality  in  India,  the  one  mother,  the  other 
wife,  of  the  late  nabob  of  Oude,  Sujah  Dowlah,  a  prince  pes- 
Kssed  of  extensive  and  flourishing  dominions,  and  the  sec- 
ond man  in  the  Mogul  empire.  This  prince  (suspicious,  and 
iot  unjustly  suspicious,  of  his  son  and  successor)  at  his  death 
tenunitted  his  treasures  and  his  family  to  the  British  faith. 
IJbat  family  and  household,  consisted  of  two  thousand  wot/um ; 
Ito  wluch  were  added  two  other  seraglios  of  near  kindred, 
Md  said  to  be  extremely  numerous,  and  (as  I  am  well  inform- 
ed) of  about  fourscore  of  the  nabob's  children,  with  all  the 
ctouchs,  the  ancient  servants,  and  a  multitude  of  the  depm- 
Ants  of  his  splendid  court.  These  were  all  to  be  provided, 
fhr  present  msuntenance  and  foture  establishment,  from  the 
Itads  assigned  as  dower,  and  from  the  treasures  which  he 
left  to  these  matrons,  in  trust  for  the  whole  family. 

So  far  as  to  the  objects  of  the  spoil.  The  instrument  chosen 
hy  Mr.  Hastings  to  despoil  the  relict  of  Sujah  Dowlah  was 
itr  own  son^  the  reigning  nabob  of  Oude.  It  was  the  pious 
htnd  of  a  son  that  was  selected  to  tear  from  his  mother  and 
grandmother  the  provision  of  their  age,  the  maintenance  of 
brethren,  and  of  all  the  ancient  household  of  hts  father. 
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[Here  a  laugh  from  some  young  members]-*The  laugh  ii 
seasonable^  and  the  occasion  decent  and  proper. 

By  the  last  advices  something  of  the  sum  extorted  re- 
mained unpaid.  The  women  in  despair  refused  to  deliter 
more,  unless  their  lands  are  restored,  and  their  ministers  re- 
leased from  prison  :  but  Mr.  Hastings  and  his  council,  steady 
to  their  point,  and  consistent  to  the  last  in  their  conduct} 
write  to  the  resident  to  stimulate  the  son  to  accompliih  the 
filial  acts  he  had  brought  so  near  to  their  perfection.  <*  We 
desire,"  say  they  in  their  letter  to  the  resident,  (written  so 
late  as  March  last)  « that  you  will  inform  us  if  any,  and  what 
means,  have  been  taken  for  recovering  the  balance  due  firom 
the  Begum  [Princess]  at  Fizabad ;  and  that,  if  necessary,  you 
recommend  it  to  the  vizier  to  enforce  the  most  effectual  miams 
for  that  purpose." 

What  their  effectual  means  of  enforcing  demands  on  wom- 
en of  high  rank  and  condition  are,  I  shall  shew  you.  Sir,  i 
a  few  minutes ;  when  I  represent  to  you  another  of  these 
plots  and  rebellions,  which  always^  in  India,  though  so  rardp 
any  where  else,  are  the  offspring  of  an  easy  condition,  andf 
hoarded  riches. 

Benares  is  the  capital  city  of  the  Indian  religion.     Itiire* 
garded  as  holy  by  a  particular  and  distinguished  sancity  ^  and 
the  Gentoos  in  general  think  themselves  as  much  obliged  19 
visit  it  once  in  their  lives  as  the  Mahometans  to  performthcip 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca.     By  this  means  that  city  grew  giaft  m 
commerce  and  opulence ;  and  so  effectually  vras  it  securedtaf 
the  pious  veneration  of  that  people,  that  in  all  wars  and  in  il 
violences  of  power,  there  vras  so  sure  an  asylum,  both  far 
poverty  and  wealth,  (as  it  were  under  a  divine  protectiflft) 
that  the  wisest  laws  and  best  assured  free  constitution  could 
not  better  provide  for  the  relief  of  the  one,  or  the  safety  of 
the   other ;  and  this  tranquillity  influenced  to  the  greatot 
degree  the  prosperity  of  all  the  country,  and  the  territory  of 
which  it  was  the  capital.     The  interest  of  money  there  was 
not  more  than  half  the  usual  rate  in  which  it  stood  in  aU 
other  places.     The  reports  have  frilly  informed  you  of  the 
means  and  of  the  terms  in  which  this  city  and  the  territory 
called  Gazipour,  of  which  it  was  the  head,  came  under- the 
sovereignty  of  the  East  India  company. 
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If  eftr  there  was  a  subordinate  dominion  pleasantly  cir« 
umstanced  to  the  superiour  power,  it  was  this ;  a  large  rent 
r  tribute)  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
omids  a  year,  was  paid  in  monthly  instalments  with  the 
BBctaality  of  a  dividend  at  the  bank.  If  ever  there  was  a 
rince  who  could  not  have  an  interest  in  disturbances,  it  was 
s  sovereign,  the  rajah  Cheit  Sing.  He  was  in  possession  of 
!ie  capital  of  his  religion,  and  a  willing  revenue  was  paid  by 
le  devout  people  who  resorted  to  him  firom  all  parts.  His 
iivereignty  and  his  independence,  except  his  tribute,  was  se- 
ured  by  every  tie.  His  territory  was  not  much  less  than 
alf  of  Ireland,  and  displayed  in  all  parts  a  degree  of  cultiva- 
CD,  ease,  and  plenty,  under  his  frugal  and  paternal  manage- 
ment, which  left  him  nothing  to  desire,  either  for  honour  or 
Uisfaction. 

This  was  the  light  in  which  this  country  appeared  to  al- 
oest  every  eye.  But  Mr.  Hastings  beheld  it  askance.  Mr. 
iastings  tells  us  that  it  was  reporttd  of  this  Cheit  Sing,  that 
^h  father  left  him  a  million  sterling,  and  that  he  made  annu- 
1  accessions  to  the  hoard.  Nothing  could  be  so  obnoxious 
1^  indigent  power.  So  much  wealth  could  not  be  innocent. 
nbe  house  is  fully  acquainted  with  the  unfounded  and  unjust 
Kquisitions  which  were  made  upon  this  prince.  The  ques- 
•Q  has  been  most  ably  and  conclusivdy  cleared  up  in  one  of 
kfe  reports  of  the  select  committee,  and  in  an  answer  of  the 
iim  of  directors  to  an  extraordinary  publication  against  them 
J  dieir  servant,  Mr.  Hastings.  But  I  mean  to  pass  by  these 
iictions,  as  if  they  were  perfectly  just  and  regular  ;  and, 
i^ing  admitted  them,  I  take  what  I  shall  now  trouble  you 
■til,  only  as  it  serves  to  shew  the  spirit  of  the  company's 
^Vemment,  the  mode  in  which  it  is  carried  on,  and  the 
^aums  on  which  it  proceeds. 

Mr.  Hastings,  from  whom  I  take  the  doctrine,  endeavours 
prove  that  Cheit  Sing  was  no  sovereign  prince  i  but  a 
^re  zemindar  or  common  subject,  holding  land  by  rent.  If 
^  be  granted  to  him,  it  is  next  to  be  seen  under  what 
Cms  he  is  of  opinion  such  a  land^lder,  that  is  a  British 
l^ect,  holds  his  life  and  property  under  the  company's  gov« 
timent.  It  is  proper  to  understand  well  the  doctrines  of 
^«  person  whose  administration  has  lately  received  sodi  dil- 
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tinguished  approbation  from  the  com^ny.  His  doctrine 
<<  that  the  company)  or  the  person  dekgtUed  by  it^  holds  an  si* 
solute  authority  over  such  zemindars ; — that  he  [such  a  sub* 
ject]  owes  an  implicit  and  unreserved  obedience  to  its  authori- 
ty, at  the  forfeiture  even  of  his  life  and  property^  at  the  ixs- 
CRETiON  of  those  who  held  or  fully  represented  the  sovereign 
authority  j— and  that  these  rights  are  fully  delegated  to  Urn 
Mr.  Hastings." 

Such  is  a  British  govemour's  idea  of  the  condition  of  a 
great  zemindar  holding  under  a  British  authority  ;  and  thb 
kind  of  authority  he  supposes  fully  delegated  to  himi  thonj^ 
no  such  delegation  appears  in  any  commission,  instructiooior 
act  of  parliament.  At  his  discretion  he  may  demand^  of  die 
substance  of  any  zemindar  over  and  above  his  rent  or  tributCi 
even  what  he  pleases,  with  a  sovereign  authority  \  and  if  he 
does  not  yield  an  implicit  unreserved  obedience  to  all  his  com- 
mands, he  forfeits  his  lands,  his  life,  and  his  property,  at  Mr. 
Hastings's  discretion.  But,  extravagant,  and  even  frantickii 
these  positions  appear,  they  are  less  so  than  what  I  shall  not 
read  to  you  ;  for  he  asserts,  that  if  any  one  should  urge  m 
exemption  from  more  than  a  stated  payment,  or  should  con- 
sider the  deeds,  which  passed  between  him  and  the  bowi 
<<  as  bearing  the  quality  and  force  of  a  treaty  between  eqni 
states,"  he  says,  « that  such  an  opinion  is  itself  criminal  to 
the  state  of  which  he  is  a  subject ;  and  that  he  was  himidf 
amenable  to  its  justice,  if  he  gave  countenance  to  suchtiif- 
lief"  Here  is  a  new  species  of  crime  invented,  that  of  con- 
tenancing  a  belief—- but  a  belief  of  what  ?  A  belief  of  4<ft 
which  the  court  of  directors,  Hastings's  masters,  and  a  coOp 
mittee  of  this  house,  have  decided  as  this  prince's  indisputt* 
ble  right. 

But  supposing  the  rajah  of  Benares  to  be  a  mere  subject 
and  that  subject  a  criminal  of  the  highest  form ;  let  us  see 
what  course  was  taken  by  an  upright  English  magistrate.  Did 
he  cite  this  culprit  before  his  tribunsd?  Did  he  make  a 
charge  ?  Did  he  produce  witnesses  ?  These  are  not  forms } 
they  arc  parts  of  substantial  and  eternal  justice.     No,  not  a 
word  of  all  this,  Mr.  Hastings  concludes  him,  in  his  own  mindf 
to  be  guilty ;  he  makes  tliis  conclusion  on  reports,  on  hear- 
says^ on  appearances^  on  rumours,  on  conjectures,  on  pre- 
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samptions ;  and  even  these  never  once  hinted  to  the  party, 
nor  pablickly  to  any  human  being,  till  the  whole  business  was 
done. 

But  the  govemour  tells  you  his  motive  for  this  extraordi- 
nary proceeding!  so  contrary  to  every  mode  of  justice  towards 
cither  a  prince  or  a  subject,  fsiirly  and  without  disguise  ^  and 
he  puts  into  your  hands  the  key  of  his  whole  conduct : — «  I 
will  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  I  have  acted  with  unwar- 
rantable rigour  towards  Cheit  Sing,  and  even  with  injustice. 
— ^Lct  my  MOTIVE  be  consulted.     I  left  Calcutta,  impressed 
"virith  a  belief  that  extraordinary  tneans  were  necessary,   and 
those  exerted  with  a  steady  iand,  to  preserve  the  company's 
interests  from  sinking  under  the  accumulated  weight  which  op* 
pressed  them,     I  saw  a  political  necessity  for  curbing  the  over^ 
grown  power  of  a  great  member  of  their  dominion,  and^r 
making  it  contribute  to  the  relief  of  their  pressing  exigencies"  This 
11  plain  speaking  (  after  this,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  rajah's 
wealth  and  his  offence,  the  necessities  of  the  judged  and  the 
opulence  of  the  delinquent,  are  never  separated,  through  the 
whole  of  Mr  Hastings's  apology.     <*  The  justice  znd  policy  of 
exacting  a  large  pecuniary  mulct,"     The  resolution  « to  draw 
from  his  guilt  the  means  of  relief  to  the  company's  distresses,"  His 
determination  <<  to  make  him  pay  largely  for  his  pardon,  or  to 
execute  a  severe  vengeance  for  past  delinquency."    That 
"as  his  wealth  was  great ,  and  the  company's  exigencies  pressing, 
lie  thought  it  a  measure  of  justice  and  policy  to  exact  from 
him  a  large  pecuniary  mulct  for  their  relief" — "  The  sum 
(says  Mr.  Wheler,  bearing  evidence,  at  his  desire,  to  his  in- 
tentions) **  to  which  the  governour  declared  his  resolution 
to  extend  his  fine,  was  forty  or  fifty  lacks,  that  is  four  or  Jive 
Inmdred  thousand  pounds ;  and  that  if  he  refused,  he  was  to  be 
removed  from  his  zemindary  entirely ;  or  by  taking  posses- 
lion  of  his  forts,  to  obtain,  out  of  the  treasure  deposited  in  them, 
the  above  sun>  for  the  company." 

Crimes  so  convenient,  crimes  so  politick,  cHmes  so  neces- 
cary,  crimes  so  alleviating  of  distress,  can  never  be  wanting  to 
those  who  use  no  process,  and  who  produce  no  proo6. 

But  there  is  another  serious  part  (what  is  not  so  ?)  in  this 
afiair.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  power,  for  which  Mr.  Has- 
tings contends,  a  power  which  no  sovereign  ever  did,  or  ever 
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can  vest  in  any  of  his  subjectSi  namelyi  his  own  soyereign  as* 
thority,  to  be  conveyed  by  the  act  of  parliament  to  any  tom 
or  body  of  men  whatsoever  ;  it  certainly  was  never  given  to 
Mr.  Hastings.     The  powers  given  by  the  act  of  177S  were 
formal  and  oiBELcial  i  they  were  given  not  to  the  govemov 
general)  but  to  the  nuijor  vote  of  the  board,  as  a  boardi  od 
discussion  amongst  themselves,  in  their  publick  character  and 
capacity ;  and  their  acts  in  that  character  and  capacity  were 
to  be  ascertained  by  records  and  minutes  of  coundL    The 
despotick  acts  exercised  by  Mr.  Hastings  were  done  merelj 
in  his  private  charaaer }  and,  if  they  had  been  moderate  and 
just,  would  still   be  the  acts  of  an  usurped  authority,  and 
without  any  one   of  the  legal  modes  of  proceeding  wiiicii 
could  give  him  competence  for  the  most  trivial  exertion  of 
power.     There  was  no  proposition  or  deliberation  whatsoev- 
er in  council,  no  minute  on  record,  by  circulation  or  other- 
wise, to  authorize  his  proceedings.     No  delegation  of  power 
.  to  impose  a  fine,  or  to  take  any  step  to  deprive  the  rajah  of 
Benares  of  his  government,  his  property,  or  his  liberty. 
The  minutes  of  consultation  assign  to  his  journey  a  totally 
diflferent  object,  duty,  and  destination.     Mr.  Wheler,  at  bii 
desire,  tells  us  long  after,  that  he  had  a  confidential  confe^ 
sation  with  him  on  various  subjects,  of  which  this  was  tkf 
principal,  in  which  Mr.  Hastings  notified  to  him  his  scoct 
intentions  }  «  and  that  he  beipoh  his  support  of  the  mctraffi 
which  he  intended  to  pursue  towards  him  (the  rajah.)**    Thk 
confidential  discourse,  and  bespeaking  of  support,  could  pM 
him  no  power,  in  opposition  to  an  express  act  of  parliamenti 
and  the  whole  tenour  of  the  orders  of  the  court  of  directoit 
In  what  manner  the  powers  thus  usurped  were  em|doyed^ 
is  known  to  the  whole  world.     All  the  house  knows,  dut 
the  design  on  the  rajah  proved  as  unfiruitful  as  it  was  vidcat 
The  unhappy  prince  was  expelled,  and  his  more  unhappy 
country  was  enslaved  and  ruined  ;   but  not  a  rupee  was  a^ 
quired.     Instead  of  treasure  to  recruit  the  company's  finan* 
ces,  wasted  by  their  wanton  wars  and  corrupt  jobs,  they  wert 
plunged  into  a  new  war  which  shook  their  power  in  India  to 
its  foundation  ;  and,  to  use  the  governor's  own  happy  simile, 
might  have  dissolved  it  like  a  magick  structure,  if  the  talis- 
man had  been  broken. 
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Sot  the  SQCceH  is  no  part  of  my  consideration)  who  should 
tUak  just  the  same  of  this  business,  if  the  spoil  of  one  rajah 
had  been  fully  acquired^  and  faithfully  aj^lied  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  twenty  other  rajahs.  Not  only  the  arrest  of  the  ra* 
jih  IB  his  palace  was  unnecessary  and  unvrarrantablej  and 
calculated  to  stir  up  any  manly  blood  which  remained  in  his 
ftdbjects  ;  but  the  despotick  style^  and  the  extreme  instance 
•f  language  and  demeanour,  used  to  a  person  of  great  condi- 
tion among  the  politest  people  in  the  world,  was  intolerable. 
Nothing  aggravates  tyranny  so  much  as  contumely.  Quu* 
ftttJ  sufirUa  in  ewtumeliU  was  charged  by  a  great  man  of  an- 
tiquity, as  a  principal  head  of  offence  against  the  govemour 
general  of  that  day.  The  unhappy  people  were  still  more 
insulted.  A  relation,  but  an  enemy  to  the  faiDily»  a  notorious 
robber  and  villain,  called  Ussaun  Sing,  kept  as  a  hawk  in  a 
Slew,  to  fly  upon  this  nation,  was  set  up  to  govern  there,  in- 
stead of  a  prince  honoured  and  beloved.  But  when  the  busi- 
■ess  of  insult  was  accomplished,  the  revenue  was  too  serious 
a  concern  to  be  entrusted  to  such  hands.  Another  was  set 
up  in  his  place,  as  guardian  to  an  in£mt. 

But  here.  Sir,  mark  the  effect  of  all  these  extraordinary 
means,  of  all  this  policy  and  justice.  The  revenues  which 
had  been  hitherto  paid  with  such  astonishing  punctuality, 
fell  into  arrear.  The  new  prince  guardian  was  deposed  with- 
out ceremony  ;  and  with  as  little,  cast  into  prison.  The 
goremment  of  that  once  happy  country  has  been  in  the  ut- 
aM8t  confusion  ever  since  such  good  order  was  taken  about 
it.  But,  to  complete  the  contumely  offered  to  this  undone 
people,  and  to  make  them  feel  their  servitude  in  all  its  degra* 
dttion,  and  all  its  bitterness,  the  government  of  their  sacred 
dty  the  government  of  that  Benares  which  had  been  so  re- 
spected by  Persian  and  Tartar  conquerors,  though  of  the 
Mussulman  persuasion,  that,  even  in  the  plenitude  of  their 
pride,  power  and  bigotry,  no  magistrate  of  that  sect  entered 
die  place,  was  now  delivered  over  by  English  hands  to  a  Ma- 
kometan  ;  and  an  Ah  Ibrahim  Khan  was  introduced,  under 
die  company's  authority,  with  power  of  life  and  death,  into 
Aft  sanctuary  of  the  Gentoo  religion. 

After  this  the  taking  off  a  slight  payment,  cheerfully  made 
by  pilgrims  to  a  chief  of  their  own  riles,  was  represented  as 
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a  mighty  benefit.    It  remains  only  to  shew,  through  the 
conduct  in  this  business,  the  spirit  of  the  company's  gOTem- 
ment,  and  the  respect  they  pay  towards  other  prejudices  not 
less  regarded  in  the  east  than  those  of  religion  ;  I  mean  the 
reverence  paid  to  the  female  sex  in  general,  and  particularly 
to  women  of  high  rank  and  condition.     During  the  general 
confusion  of  the  country  of  Gazypore,  Panna,  the  moth^  of 
Cheit  Sing,  was  lodged  with  her  train  in  a  castle  called  Bidgc 
Gur,  in  which  were  likewise  deposited  a  large  portion  of  the 
treasures  of  her  son,  or  more  probably  her  own.     To  whom- 
soever they  belonged  was  indifferent ;  for  though  no  charge 
of  rebellion  was  made  on  this  woman  (which  was  rather  sin- 
gular, as  it  would  have  cost  nothing)  they  were  resolved  to 
secure  her  with  her  fortune.     The  castle  was  besieged  by 
major  Popham. 

There  was  no  great  reason  to  apprehend  that  soldien  ill 
paid,  that  soldiers  who  thought  they  had  been  defrauded  of 
their  plunder  on  former  services  of  the  same  kind,  would  not 
have  been  sufficiently  attentive  to  the  spoil  they  were  ex- 
pressly come  for ;  but  the  gallantry  and  generosity  of  the 
profession  was  justly  suspected,  as  being  likely  to  set  bounds 
to  military  rapaciousness.     The  company's  first  civil  magii- 
trate  discovered  the   greatest   uneasiness  lest  the  womai 
should  have  any  thing  preserved  to  them.     Terms,  tending 
to  put  some  restraint  on  military  violence,  were  granted. 
He  writes  a  letter  to  Mr.  Popham,  referring  to  some  lettff 
written  before  to  the  same  effect,  which  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen ;  but  it  shews  his  anxiety  on  this  subject.     Heff 
himself : — **  I  think  every  demand  she  has  made  on  you,  ex- 
cept that  of  safety  and  respect  to  her  person,  is  unreasonablet 
If  the  reports  brought  to  me  are  true,  your  rejecting  her  ofr 
fers,  or  any  negotiation^  would  soon  obtain  you  the  fort  upon 
your  own  terms.     I  apprehend  she  will  attempt  to  defirad 
the  captors  of  a  considerable  part  of  their  kooty,  by  being  suffered  U 
retire  without  examination.     But  this  is   your  concern,  not 
mine.     I  should  be  very  sorry  that  your  officers  and  soldiers 
lost  any  part  of  the  reward  to  which  they  are  so  well  entitled; 
but  you  must  be  the  best  judge  of  the  promised  indulgence 
to  the  ranny :  what   you  have  engaged  for  I  will  certainly 
ratify  i  but  as  to  suffering  the  ranny  to  hold  the  purgunna 
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»f  Hurlichi  or  any  other  zemindary,  without  being  subject  to 
the  autliority  of  the  zemindar^  or  any  lands  whatsoever,  or  in- 
deed malfLing  any  condition  with  her  for  z  provision  I  will  /i^v- 
er  consent.*' 

Here  your  governour  stimulates  a  rapacious  and  licentious 
Mddiery  to  the  personal  search  of  women,  lest  these  unhappy 
crei^tures  should  avail  themselves  of  the  protection  of  their 
sex  to  secure  any  supply  for  their  necessities ;  and  he  posi- 
tively orders  that  no  stipulation  should  be  made  for  any  pro- 
vision for  them.    The  widow  and  mother  of  a  prince,  well 
informed  of  her  miserable  situation,  and  the  cause  of  it,  a 
woman  of  this  rank  became  a  suppliant  to  the  domestick  ser- 
vant of  Mr.  Hastings  (they  are  his  own  words  that  I  read ;) 
^  imploring  his  intercession,  that  she  may  be  relieved  from 
tie  hardships  and  dangers  of  her  present  situation  ;  and  offering 
to  surrender  the  fort,  and  the  treasure  and  valuable  effects  con- 
tmned  in  it,  provided  she  can  be  assured  of  safety  and  protec* 
tim  to  her  person  and  honour,  and  to  that  of  her  family  and  at- 
tendants."    He   is  so  good  as  to  consent  to  this,  provided 
the  surrenders  every  thing  of  value,  with  the  reserve  only  of 
Rich  articles  asj^f/  shall  think  necessary  to  her  condition,  or 
IS  you  yourself  AiT^  be  disposed  to  indulge  her  with. — ^But 
;hould  she  refuse  to  execute  the  prombc  she  has  made,  or  de- 
lay it  beyond  the  term  of  twenty-four  hours,  it  is  my  positive 
njunction,  that  you   immediately  put  a  stop  to  any  further 
atercourse  or  negotiation  with  her,  and  on  no  pretext  renew 
U     If  she  disappoints  or  trifles  with  me,  after  I  have  subject- 
id  my  duan  to  the  disgrace  of  returning  ineffectually,  and  of 
XNirse  myself  to  discredit,  I  shall  consider  it  as  a  wanton  af- 
TOnt  and  indignity  which  lean  never  forgive ;  nor  will  I  grant 
ler  any  conditions  whatever,  but  leave  her  exposed  to  those 
langers  which  she  has  chosen   to  risk,  rather  than  trust   to 
he  clemency  and  generosity  of  our  government.     I  think 
lie  cannot  be  ignorant  of  these   consequences,  and  will  not 
venture  to  incur  them  i  and  it  is  for  this  reason  I  place  a  de- 
leodance  on  her  offers, and  have  consented  to  send  my  duan  to 
ler.*'  The  dreadful  secret  hinted  at  by  the  merciful  governour 
a  the  latter  part  of  the  letter,  is  well  understood  in  India  ^ 
irhere  those  who  suffer   corporeal  indignities,  generally  ex- 
piate the  offences  of  others  with  their  own  blood.    Howev- 
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er,  in  spite  of  all  thesei  the  temper  of  the  military  did^  somt 
way  or  other,  operate.  They  came  to  terms  which  hate 
never  been  transmitted.  It  appears  that  a  fifteenth /cr  cmi, 
of  the  plunder  was  reserved  to  the  captives,  of  which  the  on- 
happy  mother  of  the  prince  of  Benares  was  to  l^ve.a  shalre^ 
This  ancient  matron,  bom  to  better  things  [a  laugh  finooi 
certain  young  gentlemen] — ^I  see  no  cause  for  this  mirth.  A 
good  author  of  antiquity  reckons  among  the  calamities  of  hit 
time.  Nolnlissimarufnfatminarum  exilia  et  fugas*,  I  sity,  Sir» 
this  ancient  lady  was  compelled  to  quit  her  house  with  three 
hundred  helpless  women,  and  a  multitude  of  children  in  her 
train ;  but  the  lower  sort  in  the  camp  it  seems  could  not  be 
restrained.  They  did  not  forget  the  good  lessons  of  the  gov- 
^emour  general.  They  were  unwilling  « to  be  defimded  of 
a  consideraUe  part  of  their  booty,  by  suffering  them  to  pass 
without  examination.'' — They  examined  them.  Sir,  widia 
vengeance, 'and  the  sacred  protection  of  that  awfiil  character, 
Mr.  Hastings's  maitre  d'hotel,  could  not  secure  them  finom 
insult,  and  plunder. 

Here  is  Fopham's  narrative  of  the  affair  : — <<  The  ranny 
came  out  of  the  fort,  with  her  family  and  dependants,  the 

10th  at  night,  owing  to  which  such  attention  was  not  paid 
to  her  as  I  wished  ;  and  I  am  exceedingly  soiry  to  infixm 
you,  that  the  licentiousness  of  our  followers  nvas  bejtmd  ibe  tmmdf 
$f  control :  for^  notwithstanding  all  I  could  do,  berpeopk  ^oirt 
plundered  on  the  road  ofmostrftbe  things  which  Aej  bnugbi  oiti 
of  the  fortf  hy  which  means  one  tfthe  articles  of  smrrmder  has 
heen  much  infringed.  The  distress  I  have  felt  upon  this  oc- 
casion cannot  be  expressed,  and  can  only  be  allayed  by  a  finn 
performance  of  the  other  articles  of  the  treaty,  which  I  shaH 
make  it  my  business  to  enforce. 

«  The  suspicions  which  the  officers  had  of  treachery,  and 
the  delay  made  to  our  getting  possession,  had  enraged  them, 
as  well  as  the  troops,  so  much,  that  the  treaty  was  at  first  n^ 
garded  as  void,  but  this  determination  was  soon  succeeded  by 
pity  and  compassion  for  the  unfortunate  besieged." — ^After 
this  comes,  in  his  due  order,  Mr.  Hastings ;  who  is  fiill  cf 
sorrow  and  indignation,  &c.  &c.  &(.  according  to  the  betf 

and  most  authentick  precedents  established  upon  fBch  oc- 
casions. 
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The  women  being  thus  disposed  of,  that  is,  onqfetely 
JqipuileJ,  and  pathetically  lamented,  Mr.  Hastings  at  length 
reooOccted  the  great  object  of  his  enterprise,  which,  during 
hit  leal  lest  the  officers  and  soldiers  should  lose  any  part  of 
tlMir  reward,  he  seems  to  have  forgot ;  that  is  to  say,  « to 
diBw  from  the  rajah's  guilt  the  means  of  relief  to  the  compa- 
•y*s  distresses."  This  was  to  be  the  strong  hold  of  his  de- 
faoce.  This  compassion  to  the  company,  he  knew  by  expe- 
rience would  sanctify  a  great  deal  of  rigour  towards  the  na- 
tives. But  the  military  had  distresses  of  their  own,  which 
they  considered  first.  Neither  Mr.  Hastings's  authority. 
Dor  his  supplications,  could  prevail  on  them  to  assign  a 
(hilling  to  the  claim  he  made  on  the  part  of  the  company. 
Hbcy  divided  the  booty  amongst  themselves.  Driven  from 
is  claim,  he  was  reduced  to  petition  for  the  spoil  as  a  loan. 
im^  the  soldiers  were  too  wise  to  venture  as  a  loan,  what  the 
oa-Tower  claimed  as  a  right.  In  defiance  of  all  authority, 
^^  shared  among  themselves  about  two  hundred  thousand 
CHinds  sterling,  besides  what  had  been  taken  firom  the 
^men. 

In  all  thb  there  is  [nothing  wonderful.  We  may  rest  as- 
Ured,  that  when  the  maxims  of  any  government  establish 
onong  its  resources  extraordinary  means,  and  those  exerted 
irith  a  strong  hand,  that  strong  hand  will  provide  those  ex- 
traordinary means  for  iUe^.  Whether  the  soldiers  had  rea- 
son or  not  (perhaps  much  might  be  said  for  them)  certain  it 
iif  the  military  discipline  of  India  was  ruined  from  that  mo- 
ment;  and  the  same  rage  for  plunder,  the  same  contempt  of 
nibordination,  which  blasted  all  the  hopes  of  extraordinary 
ncans  firom  your  strong  hand  at  Benares,  have  very  lately 
ott  you  an  army  in  Mysore.  This  \s  visible  enough  fi-om 
ht  accounts  in  the  last  Gazette. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  country  and  city  of  Benares, 
low  brought  into  the  same  order,  will  very  soon  exhibit,  if 
t  does  not  already  dispby,  the  same  appearance  with  those 
mmtries  and  cities  which  are  under  better  subjection.  A  , 
(rest  master,  Mr.  Hasting's,  has  himself  been  at  the  pains  of 
Irswing  a  picture  of  one  of  these  countries,  I  mean  the  prov- 
nce  and  city  of  Famickabad.  There  is  no  reason  to  quesr 
ion  his  knowledge  of  the  fiurts  ^  atid  his  authority  (on  thi^ 

Vol.  IL  R  r 
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point  at  least)  is  above  all  exception,  as  well  for  the  state  of 
the  country  as  for  the  cause.     In  his  minute  of  coosultatiooi 
Mr.  Hastings  describes  forcibly  the  consequences  which  arise 
from  the  degradation  into  which  we  have  sunk  the  native 
government.     <<  The  total  want  (says  he)  of  all  order^  regu- 
larity, or  authority,  in  his  (the  nabob  of  Farruckabad's)  gov- 
ernment, and  to  which,  among  other  obvious  causes,  it  mzj 
no  doubt  be  owing  that  the  country  of  Famickabad  is  become 
almost  an  entire  ivastey  without  cultivation  or  inhabitants ;  that 
the  capital,  which,  but  a  very  short  time  ago,  was  distinguished 
as  one  of  the  most  populous  and  opulent  commercial  cities  in 
Hindostan,  at  present  exhibits  nothing  but  scenes  of  the  most 
wretched  poverty  f  desolation  and  misery;  and  that  the  noMbimselJ^ 
though  in  the  possession  of  a  tract  of  country  which,  with 
only  common  care,  is  notoriously  capable  of  yielding  an  an- 
nual revenue  of  between  thirty  and  forty  lacks,  (three  or  four 
hundred  thousand  pounds)  with  no  military  establishment  to 
maintain,  scarcely  commands  the  means  of  a  bare  subsistence. 

This  is  a  true  and  unexaggerated  picture,  not  only  of  Far. 
ruckabad,  but  of  at  least  three  fourths  of  the  country  whidl 
we  possess,  or  rather  lay  waste  in  India.  Now,  Sir,  the  hoose 
will  be  desirous  to  know  for  what  purpose  this  picture  was 
drawn.  It  was  for  a  purpose,  I  will  not  say  laudable,  but  o^ 
cessary,  that  of  taking  the  unfonunate  prince  and  bb  coon- 
try  out  of  the  hands  of  a  sequestrator  sent  thither  by  the  na- 
bob of  Oude,  the  mortal  enemy  of  the  prince  thus  minedi 
and  to  protect  him  by  means  of  a  British  resident,  whomi^ 
carry  his  complaints  to  the  superiour  resident  at  Oude^  or 
transmit  them  to  Calcutta.  But  mark  how  the  reformer  per- 
sisted in  his  reformation.  The  eflfect  of  the  measure  was  bet- 
ter than  was  probably  expected.  The  prince  began  to  be  at 
ease ;  the  country  began  to  recover ;  and  the  revenue  began 
to  be  collected.  These  were  alarming  circumstances.  Mr* 
Hastings  not  only  recalled  the  resident,  but  he  entered  into  a 
formal  stipulation  with  the  nabob  of  Oude,  never  to  send  an 
English  subject  again  to  Famickabad  ;  and  thus  the  country, 
described  as  you  have  heard  by  Mr.  Hastings,  is  given  up 
for  ever  to  the  very  persons  to  whom  he  had  attributed  its 
ruin,  that  is,  to  the  Sezawals  or  sequestrators  of  the  na- 
bob of  Oude. 
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Such  was  the  issue  of  the  first  attempt  to  relieve  the  dis- 
of  the  dependent  provinces.  I  shall  close  what  I  have 
to  saj  on  the  condition  of  the  northern  dependencies,  with 
the  efiect  of  the  last  of  these  attempts.  Tou  will  recollect, 
Sir,  the  account  I  have  not  long  ago  stated  to  you  as  given 
by  Mr.  Hastings,  of  the  ruined  condition  of  the  destroyer  of 
others,  the  nabob  of  Oude,  and  of  the  recal,  in  consequence, 
of  Hannay,  Middleton,  and  Johnson.  When  the  first  little 
sadden  gust  of  passion  against  these  gentlemen  was  spent, 
the  sentiments  of  old  friendship  began  to  revive.  Some  heal- 
ing conferences  were  held  between  them  and  the  superiour 
government.  Mr.  Hannay  was  permitted  to  return  to  Oude; 
but  death  prevented  the  further  advantages  intended  for  him, 
and  the  future  benefits  proposed  for  the  country  by  the  prov- 
ident care  of  the  council  general. 

One  of  these  gentlemen  was  accused  of  the  grossest  pecu- 
lations. Two  of  them  by  Mr.  Hastings  himself,  of  what  he 
considered  as  very  gross  offences.  The  court  of  directors 
were  informed,  by  the  governouc  general  and  council,  chat  a 
severe  inquiry  would  be  instituted  against  the  two  survivors  \ 
and  they  requested  that  court  to  suspend  its  judgment,  and 
to  wait  the  event  of  their  proceedings.  A  mock  inquiry  has 
been  instituted,  by  which  the  parties  could  not  be  said  to  be 
rither  acquitted  or  condemned.  By  means  of  the  bland  and 
conciliatory  dispositions  of  the  charter  governours,  and  prop- 
er private  explanations,  the  publick  inquiry  has  in  effect  died 
away  ;  the  supposed  peculators  and  destroyers  of  Oude  re- 
pose in  all  security  in  the  bosoms  of  their  accusers ;  whilst 
others  succeed  to  them  to  be  instructed  by  their  example. 

It  is  only  to  complete  the  view  I  proposed  of  the  conduct 
of  the  company,  with  regard  to  the  dependent  provinces,  that 
I  shall  say  any  thing  at  all  of  the  Carnatick,  which  is  the 
Kene,  if  possible,  of  greater  disorder  than  the  northern  prov- 
inces. Perhaps  it  were  better  to  say  of  this  center  and  me- 
tropolis of  abuse,  whence  all  the  rest  in  India  and  in  England 
diverge  ^  from  whence  they  are  fed  and  methodized,  what 
was  said  of  Carthage-^^  Carihagine  satius  est  silere  quam  pat" 
um  dicere.  This  coimtry,  in  all  its  denominations,  is  about 
46,000  square  miles.  It  may  be  affirmed  universally,  that 
not  one  person  of  substance  or  property,,  landed,  commercial 
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or  monied)  excepting  two  or  three  bankers,  who  are  necessa- 
ry deposits  and  distributors  of  the  general  spoil ,  is  left  in  all 
that  region.  In  that  country  the  moisHire,  the  bounty  of 
Heaven,  is  given  but  at  a  certain  season.  Before  the  aera  of 
our  influence,  the  industry  of  man  carefully  husbanded  that 
^  of  God.  The  Gentoos  preserved,  with  a  provident  and 
religious  care,  the  precious  deposit  of  the  periodical  rain  in 
jreservoirs,  many  of  them  works  of  royal  grandeur  ;  and  from 
these,  as  occasion  demanded,  they  fhictified  the  whole  coun- 
try. To  maintain  these  reservoirs,  and  to  keep  up  an  annual 
advance  to  the  cultivators,  for  seed  and  cattle,  formed  a  prin- 
cipal object  of  the  piety  and  policy  of  the  priests  and  rulen 
of  the  Gkntoo  religion. 

This  object  required  a  command  of  money  i  and  there  was 
no  poUam,  or  castle,  which  in  the  happy  days  of  the  Cama- 
tick  was  without  some  hoard  of  treasure,  by  which  the  gov- 
emours  were  enabled  to  combat  with  the  irregularity  of  the 
seasons,  and  to  resist  or  to  buy  oflF  the  invasion  of  an  enemy. 
In  all  the  cities  were  multitudes  of  merchants  and  bankers, 
for  all  occasions  of  monied  assbtance ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
the  native  princes  were  in  condition  to  obtain  credit  firom 
them.  The  manufacturer  was  paid  by  the  return  of  com- 
modities, or  by  imported  money,  and  not,  as  at  present,  in 
the  taxes  that  had  been  originally  exacted  from  bit  industry. 
In  aid  of  casual  distress,  the  country  was  full  of  chouhries, 
which  were  inns  and  hospitals,  where  the  traveller  and  the 
poor  were  relieved.  All  ranks  of  people  had  their  place  in 
the  publick  concern,  and  their  share  in  the  common  stodc 
and  common  prosperity ;  but  tie  chartered  rights  rf  men^  and 
the  right  which  it  v^s  thought  proper  to  set  up  in  the  nabob 
of  Arcot,  introduced  a  new  system.  It  was  their  policy  to 
consider  hoards  of  money  as  crimes  \  to  regard  moderate 
rents  as  frauds  on  the  sovereign ;  and  to  view,  in  the  leMer 
princes,  any  claim  of  exepaption  from  more  than  settled  trib- 
ute, as  an  act  of  rebellion.  Accordingly  all  the  castles  were^ 
one  after  the  other,  plundered  and  destroyed.  The  native 
princes  were  expelled ;  the  hospitals  fell  to  ruin  \  the  resei^ 
voirs  of  water  went  to  decay ;  the  merchants,  bankers^  and 
manufacturers  disappeared ;  and  sterility,  indigence,  and  de- 
population, overspread  the  £u:e  of  these  once  flourishing 
jprovinces. 
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The  company  was  very  early  sensible  of  these  mischie£^ 
and  of  their  true  cause.  They  gave  precise  orders  «  that  the 
native  princes,  called  polygars,  should  not  be  extirpated.^^^ 
^  The  rebellion  [so  they  choose  to  call  it]  of  the  polygars, 
may  (they  fear)  wiib  to§  tnucb  justicej  be  attributed  to  the  mal- 
administration of  the  nabob's  collectors  :'' — ^They  observe 
with  concern,  that  their  <*  troops  have  been  put  to  disagreeable 
services."  They  might  have  used  a  stronger  expression  with- 
out impropriety.  But  they  make  amends  in  another  place. 
Speaking  of  the  polygars,  the  directors  say,  that  «  it  was  re- 
pugnant to  humanity  to  force  them  to  such  dreadful  extrem- 
ities a/ /i&r^  underwent:**  That  some  examples  of  severity 
might  be  necessary,  «  when  they  fell  into  the  nabob's  hands,*' 
med  mtbytbe  destruction  of  the  country  :  <<  That  they  fiar  his 
government  is  none  of  the  mildest ;  and  that  there  is  great  op* 
fression  in  collecting  his  revenues."  They  state,  that  t]^e  wars 
in  which  he  has  involved  the  Camatick,  had  been  a  cause  of 
its  distresses :  <<  that  these  distresses  have  been  certainly 
great ;  but  those  by  the  nabfdfs  oppressions  they  believe  to  be 
greater  than  all**  Pray,  Sir,  attend  to  the  reason  for  their 
opinion  that  the  government  of  thb  their  instrument  is  more 
calamitous  to  the  country  than  the  ravages  of  war. — Because, 
say  they,  his  oj^ressions  are  <<  without  intermission. — ^The  oth- 
ers are  temporary ;  by  all  which  oppressions  we  believe  the 
nabob  has  great  wealth  in  store."  From  this  store  neither 
he  nor  they  could  derive  any  advantage  whatsoever  upon  the 
invasion  of  Hyder  Ali  in  the  hour  of  their  greatest  calamity 
and  dismay. 

It  is  now  proper  to  compare  these  declarations  with  the 
company's  conduct.  The  principal  reason  which  they  as- 
rigned  against  the  extirpation  of  the  pdygars  was,  that  the 
weavers  were  protected  in  their  fortresses.  They  might 
have  added,  that  the  company  itself,  which  stung  them  to 
death,  had  been  warmed  in  the  bosom  of  these  unfortunate 
princes :  for,  on  the  taking  of  Madras  by  the  French,  it  was 
in  their  hospitable  pollams,  that  most  of  the  inhabitants  found 
refage  and  protection.  But,  notwithstanding  all  these  or- 
ders, reasons,  and  declarations,  they  at  length  gave  an  indi- 
rect sanction,  and  permitted  the  use  of  a  very  direct  and  ir- 
resistible force,  to  measures  which  they  had,  over  and  over 
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again,  declared  to  be  false  policy,  cruel,  inhumaOy  and  op- 
pressive. Having,  however,  forgot  all  attention  to  the  prin* 
ces  and  the  people,  they  remembered  that  they  had  some 
sort  of  interest  in  the  trade  of  the  country ;  and  it  is  matter 
of  curiosity  to  observe  the' protection  which  they  afforded  to 
this  their  natural  object. 

Full  of  anxious  cares  on  this  head,  they  direct,  <<  that  in 
reducing  the  polygars  they  (their  servants)  were  to  be  rtfu- 
iioujf  not  to  deprive   the  weavers  and  manufacturers  of  the 
protection  they  often  met  within  the  strongholds  of  die  po- 
lygar  countries  ;" — and  they  write  to  their  instrument,  the 
nabob  of  Arcot,  concerning  these  poor  people  in  a  most  pi> 
thetick  strain.     «*  We  entreat  your  excellency  (say  they)  in 
particular,   to  make   the  manufacturers  the  object  of  your 
tenderest  care  ;    particularly  when  you  root  out  the  polygars, 
you  do  not  deprive  the  weavers  of  the  protection  they  etgojei 
under  them!^     When  they  root  out  the  protectors  in  fiivoor 
of  the  oppressor,  they  shew  themselves  religiously  cautions 
of  the   rights  of  the  protected.      When  they  extirpate  the 
shepherd  and    the  shepherd's  dog,  they  piously  recommend 
the  helpless  flock  to   the  mercy,  and  even  to  the  tenierest 
eare^  of  the  wolf.     This  is  the  uniform  strain  of  their  policy, 
strictly  forbidding,  and  at  the  same  time  strenuously  encour- 
aging and  enforcing,  every  measure  that  can  ruin  and  deso- 
late the  country   committed  to  their  charge.     After  giving 
the  company's  idea  of  the  government  of  this  dieir  instru- 
ment, it  may  appear  singular,  but  it  is  perfectly  cocmstent 
with  their  system,  that,  besides  wasting  for  him,  at  two  dif- 
ferent times,  the  most  exquisite  spot  upon  the  earth.  Tan- 
jour,  and  all  the  adjacent  countries,  they  have  even  volunta- 
rily put  their  own  territory,  that  is,  a  large  and  fine  country 
adjacent  to  Madras,  called  their  jaghire,  wholly  out  of  their 
protection  ;  and  have  continued  to  farm  their  subjects,  and 
their  duties  towards  these  subjects,  to  that  very  nabob,  whom 
they  themselves  constantly  represent  as  an  habitual  oppressor, 
and  a  relentless  tyrant.     This  they  have  done  without  any 
pretence  of  ignorance  of  the  objects  of  oppression  fiw 
this  prince  has  thought  fit  to  become  their  renter  ;  for 
has  again  and  again  told  them,  that  it  is  for  the  sole 
of  exercising  authority  he  holds  the  jaghire  lands  %   and 
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affinns  (and  I  believe  with  truth)  that  he  pays  more  for  that 
territory  than  the  revenues  yield.  This  deficiency  he  must 
make  up  from  his  other  territories  ;  and  thus,  in  order  to 
furnish  the  means  of  oppressing  one  part  of  the  Carnatick» 
he  is  led  to  oppress  all  the  rest. 

The  house  perceives  that  the  livery  of  the  company's  gov- 
ernment is  uniform.  I  have  described  the  condition  of  the 
countries  indirectly^  but  most  substantially,  under  the  com- 
pany's authority.  And  now  I  ask,  whether,  with  this  map 
of  misgovemment  before  me,  I  can  suppose  myself  bound  by 
my  vote  to  continue,  upon  any  principles  of  pretended  pub- 
lick  faith,  the  management  of  these  countries  in  those  hands  ? 
If  I  kept  such  a  faith,  (which  in  reality  is  no  better  than  a 
faUs  latnnumj  with  what  is  called  the  company,  I  must  break 
the  faith,  the  covenant,  the  solemn,  original,  indispensable 
oath,  in  which  I  am  bound,  by  the  eternal  frame  and  consti- 
tution of  things,  to  the  whole  human  race. 

As  I  have  dwelt  so  long  on  these  who  are  indirectly  un- 
der the  company's  administration,  I  will  endeavour  to  be  a 
little  shorter  upon  the  countries  immediately  under  this 
charter  government. — ^These  are  the  Bengal  provinces.  The 
condition  of  these  provinces  is  pretty  fully  detailed  in  the 
sixth  and  ninth  reports,  and  in  their  appendixes.  I  will  se- 
lect only  such  principles  and  instances  as  are  broad  and  gen- 
eral. To  your  own  thoughts  I  shall  leave  it,  to  furnish  the 
detail  of  oppressions  involved  in  them.  I  shall  state  to  you, 
at  shortly  as  I  am  able,  the  conduct  of  the  company  ; — 1st, 
towards  the  landed  interests  \ — next,  the  commercial  inter- 
csts ; — 3dly,  the  native  government  -, — and  lastly,  to  their 
own  government. 

Bengal,  and  the  provinces  that  are  united  to  it,  are  largeF 
than  the  kingdom  of  France  ;  and  once  contained,  as  France 
does  contain,  a  great  and  independent  landed  interest,  com- 
posed of  princes,  of  great  lords,  of  a  numerous  nobility  and 
gentry,  of  freeholders,  of  lower  tenants,  of  religious  commu- 
nities, and  publick  foundations.  So  early  as  1769,  the  com- 
pany's servants  perceived  the  decay  into  which  these  provinces 
had  fallen  under  English  administration,  and  they  made  a 
strong  representation  upon  this  decay,  and  what  they  appre- 
hended to  be  the  causes  of  it.    Soon  after  this  represefitation, 
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Mr.  Hastings  became  president  of  Bengal.  Instead  of  admin* 
istering  a  remedy  to  this  melancholy  disorder,  upon  the  heels 
of  a  dreadful  famine,  in  the  year  1772,  th^  succour  which  the 
new  president  and  the  council  lent  to  this  afflicted  nation  was 
— shall  I  be  believed  in  relating  it  ? — the  landed  interest  of  a 
whole  kingdom,  of  a  kingdom  to  be  compared  to  France, 
was  set  up  to  publick  auction  !  They  set  up  (Mr.  Hastings 
set  up)  the  whole  nobility,  gentry,  and  freeholders,  to  the 
highest  bidder.  No  preference  was  given  to  the  andoot 
proprietors.  They  must  bid  against  every  usurer,  every  teo^ 
porary  adventurer,  every  jobber  and  schemer,  every  servant 
of  every  European,  or  they  were  obliged  to  content  them- 
selves, in  lieu  of  their  extensive  domains,  with  their  house, 
and  such  a  pension  as  the  state  auctioneers  thought  fit  to  as- 
sign. In  this  general  calamity,  several  of  the  first  nobility 
thought  (and  in  all  appearance  justly)  that  they  had  better  sub- 
mit to  the  necessity  of  this  pension,  than  continue,  under  the 
name  of  zemindars,  the  objects  and  instruments  of  a  system, 
by  which  they  ruined  their  tenants,  and  were  ruined  them- 
selves. Another  reform  has  since  come  upon  the  back  of 
the  first  i  and  a  pension  having  been  assigned  to  these  un- 
happy persons,  in  lieu  of  their  hereditary  lands,  a  new  scheme 
•f  economy  has  taken  place,  and  deprived  them  of  that  pen- 
sion. 

The  menial  servants  of  Englishmen,  persons  (to  use  the 
emphatical  phrase  of  a  ruined  and  patient  eastern  diief) 
<<  whose  fathers  they  would  not  have  set  with  the  dogs  rf  their 
Jlock,**  entered  into  their  patrimonial  lands.  Mr.  Hastings's 
banian  was,  after  this  auction,  found  possessed  of  territories 
yielding  a  rent  of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  pounds  a 
year. 

Such  an  universal  proscription,  upon  any  pretence^  has 
few  examples.  Such  a  proscription,  without  even  a  pretence 
of  delinquency,  has  none.  It  stands  by  itself.  It  stands  as 
a  monument  to  astonish  the  imagination,  to  confound  the 
reason  of  mankind.  I  confess  to  you,  when  I  first  ^^PM^  to 
know  this  business  in  its  true  nature  and  extent,  my  sorpnse 
did  a  little  suspend  my  indignation.  I  was  in  a  manner  sta« 
pified  by  the  desperate  boldness  of  a  few  obscure  young  men, 
who  having  obtained,  by  ways  which  they  could  not  compel- 


end,  a  power  of  which  tbej  aaw  neither  the  purposes  nor 
lie  limits,  tossed  about,  suhferted,  and  tore  to  pieces,  as  if  it 
nere  in  the  gambob  of  a  boyish  unhickiness  and  malice,  the 
XMt  established  rights,  and  the  most  ancient  and  most  re« 
tred  inatitutigns,  of  ages  and  nations*  Sir,  I  will  not  now 
rouble  you  with  any  detail  with  regard  to  what  they  have 
nee  done  with  these  same  lands  and  land-hcdden ;  only  to 
ifbrm  you,  that  nothing  has  been  suffered  to  settle  fior  two 
lasons  together  upon  any  bastsi  and  that  the  le?ity  and  m^ 
3nstancy  of  these  mock  legidators  were  not  the  least  afflict-* 
ig  parts  of  the  oppressions  suffered  under  their  usurpation.) 
or  will  any  thixig  give  stability  to  the  property  of  the  nak 
ives,  but  an  administratioii  in  England  at  once  protecting  and 
table.  The  country  sustains,  almost  every  year,  the  mise- 
ies  of  a  revolution.  At  present,  all  is  uncertainty,  misery^ 
nd  confusion.  There  is  to  be  found  through  these  vast  re- 
lions  no  longer  one  landed  man,  who  is  a  resource  for  vol- 
ntary  aid,  or  an  object  for  particular  rapine.  Some  of  them 
rere,  not  long  since,  great  princes  i  they  possessed  treasures, 
liey  levied  armies.  There  was  a  zemindar  in  Bengal  (I  for« 
et  his  name)  that,  on  the  threat  of  an  invasion,  supplied 
le  soub)^  of  these  provinces  with  the  loan  of  a  million  steiv 
ng.  The  family  at  this  day  wants  credit  for  a  break£ttt  at 
le  bazar. 

I  shall  now  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  company's  care  of 
10  commercial  interest  of  those  kingdoms.  As  it  appears 
I  the  reports,  that  persons  in  the  highest  stations  in  Bengal 
ave  adopted,  as  a  fixed  j^an  of  policy,  the  destruction  of  aU 
itermediate  dealers  between  the  company  and  the  manu£u> 
irer,  native  merchants  have  disappeared  of  course.  The 
poil  of  the  revenues  is  the  sole  capital  which  purchases  the 
roduce  and  manufactures ;  and  through  three  or  four  fbr^ 
ign  companies  transmits  the  official  gains  of  individuals  to 
[orope.  No  other  commerce  has  an  existence  in  Bengal, 
^le  transport  of  its  plunder  is  the  only  traffick  of  the  coun* 
ry.  I  wish  to  refer  you  to  the  appendix  to  the  ninth  report 
or  a  full  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  company  have 
ffotected  the  commercial  interests  of  their  dominions  in  the 
ast. 

As  to  the  native  g6vemmett  and  the  administration  of 
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justice^  it  subsisted  in  a  poor  tottering  manner  for  some 
years.  In  the  year  1781}  a  total  revolution  took  place  is 
that  establishment.  In  one  of  the  usual  freaks  of  legisladoo 
of  the  council  of  Bengal,  the  whole  criminal  jurisdiction  ol 
these  courts,  called  the  Phoujdary  Judicature,  exercised  till 
then  by  the  principal  Mussulmen,  was  in  one  day,  without 
notice,  without  consultation  with  the  magistrates  or  the  peo- 
ple there,  and  without  communication  with  the  directors  or 
ministers  here,  totally  subverted.  A  new  institution  took 
pbce,  by  which  this  jurisdiction  was  divided  between  certain 
English  servants  of  the  company  and  the  Grentoo  zemindsn 
of  the  country,  the  latter  of  whom  never  petitioned  for  it, 
nor,  for  ought  that  appears,  ever  desired  this  boon.  But  its 
natural  use  was  made  of  it  i  it  was  made  a  pretence  for  new 
extortions  of  money. 

The  natives  had  however  one  consolation  in  the  ruin  of 
their  judicature }  they  soon  saw  that  it  fored  no  better  with 
the  Englbh  government  itself.  That  too,  after  destroying 
every  other,  came  to  its  period.  This  revolution  may  well 
be  rated  for  a  most  daring  act,  even  among  the  extraordinary 
things  that  have  be  been  doing  in  Bengal  since  our  unhappy 
acquisition  of  the  means  of  so  much  mischief. 

An  establishment  of  Englbh  government  for  dvil  justice, 
and  for  the  collection  of  revenue,  was  planned  and  executed 
by  the  president  and  council  of  Bengal,  subject  to  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  directors,  in  the  year  1772.  According  to  this 
plan,  the  country  was  divided  into  six  districts,  or  provinces. 
In  each  of  these  was  established  a  provincial  council^  which 
administered  the  revenue ;  and  of  that  council  one  member 
by  monthly  rotation,  presided  in  the  courts  of  civil  resort ; 
with  an  appeal  to  the  council  of  the  province,  and  thence  to 
Calcutta.  In  this  system  (whether,  in  other  respects,  good 
or  evil)  there  were  some  capital  advantages.  There  was  in 
the  very  number  of  persons  in  each  provincial  council,  au- 
thority, communication,  mutual  check,  and  control,  lliey 
were  obliged,  on  their  minutes  of  consultation,  to  enter  their 
reasons  and  dissents ;  so  that  a  nfan  of  diligence,  of  researcbt 
and  tolerable  sagacity,  sitting  in  London,  might,  from  these 
materials,  be  enabled  to  form  some  judgment  of  the  spirit  of 
what  was  going  on  on  the  forthest  banks  of  the  Ganges  and 
Burrampooter* 
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The  court  of  directors  so  far  ratified  thb  establishment, 
[which  was  consonant  enough  to  their  general  plan  of  gor- 
emment)  that  they  gave  precise  orders,  that  no  alteration 
should  be  made  in  it,  without  their  consent.  So  far  from 
being  apprized  of  any  design  against  this  constitution,  they 
had  reason  to  conceive  that  on  trial  it  had  been  more  and 
more  approved  by  their  coundl  general,  at  least  by  the  gov- 
emour  general,  who  had  planned  it.  At  the  time  of  the  rev- 
cdution,  the  council  general  was  nominally  in  two  persons, 
virtually  in  one.  At  that  time  measures  of  an  arduous  and 
critical  nature  ought  to  have  been  forborne,  even  if,  to  the 
fullest  council,  this  specifick  measure  had  not  been  prohibit- 
ed by  the  superiour  authority.  It  was  in  this  very  situation, 
that  one  man  had  the  hardiness  to  conceive,  and  the  temerity 
to  execute,  a  total  revolution  in  the  form  and  the  persons 
composing  the  government  of  a  great  kingdom.  Without 
any  previous  step,  at  one  stroke,  the  whole  constitution  of 
Bengal,  civil  and  criminal,  was  swept  away.  The  counsellors 
were  recalled  from  their  provinces.  Upwards  of  fifty  of  the 
principal  ofiicers  of  government  were  turned  out  of  employ, 
and  rendered  dependent  on  Mr.  Hastings  for  their  immedi- 
ate subsistence,  and  for  all  hope  of  future  provision.  The 
chief  of  each  council,  and  one  European  collector  of  revenue, 
was  left  in  each  province. 

But  here.  Sir,  you  may  imagine  a  new  government,  of 
some  permanent  description,  was  established  in  the  place  of 
that  which  had  been  thus  suddenly  overturned.  No  such 
diing.  Lest  these  chie&  without  councils  should  be  conceiv- 
ed to  form  the  ground  plan  of  some  future  government,  it 
was  publickly  declared,  that  their  continuance  was  only  tem- 
porary and  permissive.  The  whole  subordinate  British  ad<* 
ministration  of  revenue  was  then  vested  in  a  committee  in 
Calcutta,  all  creatures  of  the  govemour  general ;  and  the 
provincial  management,  under  the  permissive  chief,  was  de- 
livered over  to  native  officers. 

But,  that  the  revolution,  and  the  purposes  of  the  revolu- 
tion might  be  complete,  to  this  committee  were  delegated, 
not  only  the  functions  of  all  the  inferiour,  but,  what  will  sur- 
prise the  house,  those  of  the  supreme  administration  of  rev- 
enue also*    Hitherto  the  govemour  general  and  council  had. 
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in  their  revarae  deptitoienty  admkiiBtered  the  finanoeiof 
those  kingdoms.  By  the  new  scheme  they  are  delegated  to 
this  committeet  who  ere  00)7 10  report  their  proceedings  (at 
approbation. 

The  key  to  the  whole  transaction  is  given  in  one  of  the 
instructions  to  the  committee^  <<  that  it  is  not  necessary  that 
they  should  »ter  dissents.''  By  this  ineans  the  aacieBt  plan 
of  the  company's  administration  was  destroyed  i  but  the  plan 
of  concealment  was  perfected.  To  that  moment  the  accounts 
of  the  revenues  were  tolerably  clear }  or  at  least  means  wee 
furnished  for  inquiries,  by  which  they  might  be  readeied 
satisfactory.  In  the  obscure  and  silent  gulph  of  t^  comail- 
tee  every  thing  is  now  buried.  The  thickest  shades  of  nigbt 
surround  all  their  transactions.  No  effectual  mean*  of  de- 
tecting fraud,  mismanagement  or  misrepresentatkm,  esist. 
The  directors,  who  have  dared  to  talk  with  such  confidence 
on  their  revenues,  know  nothing  about  them.  What  used  to 
fill  volumes  is  now  comprised  under  a  few  dry  heads  on  a 
sheet  of  paper.  The  natives,  a  people  habitually  made  to 
concealment,  are  the  chief  managers  of  the  revenue  throiigb- 
out  the  provinces.  I  mean  by  natives,  such  wretches  as  your 
rulers  select  out  of  them  as  most  fitted  for  their  purposes* 
As  a  proper  key-stone  to  bind  the  arch,  a  native  one  Gungi 
Govind  Sing,  a  man  turned  out  of  his  emj^oyipent  by  $ir 
John  Clavering,  for  malversation  in  office,  is  made  the  corres- 
ponding secretary ;  and  indeed  the  great  movii^  principle  of 
their  new  board. 

As  the  whole  revenue  and  civil  administratioo  ws^  ibm 
aubverted,  and  a  clandestine  government  substitfrted  m  the 
place  of  it,  the  judicial  institution  underwent  a  like  revohi* 
tion.  In  1779  there  had  been  six  courts  formed  out  of  the 
six  provincial  councils.  Eighteen  new  ones  are  appointed  in 
their  place,  with  each  a  judge,  taken  from  the  jumor  semnts 
of  the  company.  To  maintain  these  eighteen  courts  a  ttifi 
is  levied  on  the  sums  in  litigation,  of  87  ptr  ant.  on  the  great, 
and  of  Sfer  cent,  on  the  less.  This  money  is  all  drawn  from 
the  provinces  to  Calcutta.  The  chief  justice  (the  same  whp 
stays  in  defiance  of  a  vote  of  this  house,  and  of  his  majesty's 
recal)  is  appointed  at  once  the  treasurer  and  disposer  of  these 
taxes,  levied,  without  any  sort  ot  authorityi  from  the  comfft 
ny,  from  the  crown^  or  from  parliament. 
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hk  eflhctt  SiTt  twnj  legal  regtilar  authority  in  matters  of 
Mvcnoe^  of  political  administrationi  of  criminal  laW)  of  civil 
hm,  in  many  of  the  most  essential  parts  of  military  discipline^ 
is  hid  level  with  the  groimd  i  and  an  oppressive,  irregular, 
cqpricioiiat  oniteadyy  rapadovs,  and  peculating  despotismi 
with  a  direct  disavowal  of  obedientis  to  any  authority  at 
homet  and  without  any  fixed  ma]um»  principle,  or  rule  of 
procecdingt  to  guide  them  in  India,  is  at  present  the  state  of 
yov  charter«govemment  over  great  kingdoms. 

As  the  company  has  made  this  use  of  their  trust,  I  should 
ill  discharge  mine,  if  I  refused  to  give  my  most  chearfiil  vote 
for  the  redress  of  these  abuses,  by  putting  the  affairs  of  so 
large  and  valuable  a  part  o£  the  interests  of  this  nation,  and 
of  mankind,  into  some  steady  hands,  possessing  the  confi« 
dence,  and  assured  of  the  support  of  this  house,  until  they 
can  be  restored  to  regularity,  order,  and  consistency. 

I  have  touched  the  heads  of  some  of  the  grievances  of 
the  people,  and  the  abuses  of  government.  But  I  hope  and 
trust,  you  will  give  me  credit,  when  I  faithfully  assure  you, 
that  I  have  not  mentioned  one-fourth  part  of  what  has  come 
to  my  knowledge  in  your  committee  i  and  further,  I  have 
full  reason  to  believe,  that  not  one-fourth  part  of  the  abuses 
are  come  to  my  knowledge,  by  that  or  by  any  other  itieans. 
Pray  consider  what  I  have  said  only  as  an  index  to  direct  you 
in  your  inquiries. 

If  this  then.  Sir,  has  been  the  use  made  of  the  trust  of  po- 
litical powers  internal  and  external,  given  by  you  in  the 
tharter,  the  next  thing  to  be  seen  is  the  conduct  of  the  com- 
pany with  regard  to  the  commercial  trust.  And  here  I  will 
make  a  fair  offer  >— If  it  can  be  proved  that  they  have  acted 
wisely,  prudently,  and  frugally,  as  merchants,  I  shall  pass  by 
the  whole  mass  of  their  enormities  as  statesmen.  That  they 
have  not  done  this  their  present  condition  is  proof  sufficient. 
Their  distresses  are  said  to  be  owing  to  their  wars.  This  is 
Bot  wholly  true.  But  if  it  were,  is  not  that  readiness  to  en- 
^ge  in  wars  which  distinguishes  them,  and  for  which  the 
committee  of  secrecy  has  so  branded  their  politicks,  founded 
cm  the  falsest  principles  of  mercantile  speculation  ? 

The  principle  of  buying  cheap  and  selling  dear  is  the  first, 
the  peat  foundation  of  mercantile  dealing.    Have  they  ever 
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attended  to  this  principle  ?  Naj)  for  years  have  they  not  ac- 
tually authorised  in  their  servants  a  total  indifference  as  to 
the  prices  they  were  to  pay  i 

A  great  desd  of  strictness  in  driving  bargains  for  whatever 
we  contract,  is  another  of  the  principles  of  mercantile  policy. 
Try  the  company  by  that  test  !  Look  at  the  contracts  that 
are  made  for  them.  Is  the  company  so  much  as  a  good  con^ 
misary  to  their  own  armies  ?  I  engage  to  select  for  you,  oat 
of  the  innumerable  mass  of  their  dealings,  all  conducted  very 
nearly  alike,  one  contract  only,  the  excessive  profits  on  which 
during  a  short  term  would  pay  the  whole  of  their  year's  div« 
idend.'  I  shall  undertake  to  shew,  that  upon  two  others,  the 
inordinate  profits  given,  with  the  losses  incurred  in  order  to 
secure  those  profits,  would  pay  a  year's  dividend  more. 

It  is  a  third  property  of  trading  men  to  see  that  their  clerks 
do  not  divert  the  dealings  of  the  master  to  their  own  benefit. 
It  was  the  other  day  only,  when  their  .govemour  and  coun- 
cil taxed  the  company's  investment  with  a  sum  of  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds,  as  an  inducement  to  persuade  only  seven  mem- 
bers of  their  board  of  trade  to  give  their  honour  that  they 
would  abstain  fi*om  such  profits  upon  that  investment  as  they 
must  have  violated  their  oatAs  if  they  had  made  at  all. 

It  is  a  fourth  quality  of  a  merchant  to  be  exact  in  his  ac- 
counts. What  will  be  thought,  when  you  have  fully  before 
you  the  mode  of  accounting  made  use  of  in  the  treasury  of 
Bengal  i — ^I  hope  you  ¥rill  have  it  soon.  With  regard  to  one 
of  their  agencies,  when  it  came  to  the  material  part,  the  prime 
cost  of  the  goods  on  which  a  commission  of  fifteen  per  ceui. 
was  allowed,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  factory  to  whom  the 
commodities  were  sent,  the  accountant  general  reports  that 
he  did  not  think  himself  authorized  to  call  for  voucbers  rela- 
tive to  this  and  other  particulars, — ^because  the  agtet  was 
upon  his  honour  with  regard  to  them.  A  new  principle  of 
account  upon  honour  seems  to  be  regularly  established  in 
their  dealings  and  their  treasury,  which  in  reality  amounts  to 
an  entire  annihilation  of  the  principle  of  all  accounts. 

It  is  a  fifth  property  oi  a  merchant,  who  does  not  medi- 
tate a  firaudulent  bankruptcy,  to  calcubte  his  probable  prof- 
iu  upon  the  money  he  takes  up  to  vest  in  business.    Did  the 
company,  when  they  bought  goods  on  bonds  bearing  8 
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€ent.  interest,  at  ten  and  even  twenty  ^r  cent,  discount,  even 
ask  themselves  a  question  concerning  the  possibility  of  advan- 
tage from  dealing  on  these  terms  ? 

The  last  quality  of  a  merchant  I  shall  advert  to,  is  the  tak- 
ing care  to  be  properly  prepared,  in  cash  or  goods,  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  sale,  for  the  bills  which  are  drawn  on  them. 
Now  I  ask,  whether  they  have  ever  calculated  the  clear  pro- 
duce of  any  given  sales,  to  make  them  tally  with  the  four  mil- 
lion of  bills  which  are  come  and  coming  upon  them,  so  as  at 
the  proper  periods  to  enable  the  one  to  liquidate  the  other  ? 
No,  they  have  not.  They  are  now  obliged  to  borrow  money 
of  their  own  servants  to  purchase  their  investment.  The 
servants  stipulate  Ave  per  cent,  on  the  capital  they  advance,  if 
their  bills  should  not  be  paid  at  the  time  when  they  become 
due  J  and  the  value  of  the  rupee  on  which  they  charge  this 
interest  is  taken  at  two  shillings  and  a  penny.  Has  the  com- 
pany ever  troubled  themselves  to  inquire  whether  their  sales 
can  bear  the  payment  of  that  interest,  and  at  that  rate  of  ex- 
change ?  Have  they  once  considered  the  dilemma  in  which 
they  are  placed — the  ruin  of  their  credit  in  the  East  Indies, 
if  they  refuse  the  bills— the  ruin  of  their  credit  and  existence 
in  England,  if  they  accept  them  ?  Indeed  no  trace  of  equita* 
ble  government  is  found  in  their  politicks  \  not  one  trace  of 
commercial  principle  in  their  mercantile  dealing ;  and  hence 
is  the  deepest  and  maturest  wisdom  of  parliament  demanded, 
and  the  best  resources  of  this  kingdom  must  be  strained,  to 
restore  them  ;  that  is,  to  restore  the  countries  destroyed  by 
the  mbconduct  of  the  company,  and  to  restore  the  company 
itself,  ruined  by  the  consequences  of  their  plans  for  destroy- 
ing what  they  were  bound  to  preserve* 

I  required,  if  you  remember,  at  my  outset,  a  proof  that 
tliese  abuses  were  habituaL  But  surely  this  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  consider  as  a  separate  head ;  because  I  trust  I  have 
floade  it  evident  beyond  a  doubt,  in  considering  the  abuses 
themselves,  that  they  are  regular,  permanent,  and  systematical. 

I  am  now  come  to  my  last  condition,  without  which,  for 
«ne,  I  will  never  readily  lend  my  hand  to  the  destruction  of 
any  established  government ;  which  is.  That  in  its  present 
state,  the  government  of  the  East  India  company  is  absolutely 
incorrigible. 
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Of  this  great  truth  I  tlunk  there  can  be  little  doobtt  afker 
all  that  has  appeared  in  this  house.  It  is  so  very  clears  that 
I  must  consider  the  leaving  any  power  in  thdr  handsy  and 
the  determined  resolution  to  continue  and  countenance  cverj 
mode  and  everj  degree  of  peculation^  oppresnon^  and  ty- 
rannyi  to  be  one  and  the  same  thing.  I  look  upon  that  bodj 
tncorrigible,  from  the  fullest  consideration  both  of  thor  uni- 
form conduct)  and  their  present  real  and  virtual  constitntioA. 

If  they  had  not  constantly  been  apprized  of  all  the 
mities  committed  in  India  under  their  authority ;  if  thi 
of  things  had  been  as  much  a  discovery  to  them  as  it  was  to 
many  of  us  $  we  might  flatter  ourselves  that  the  detecdoo  of 
the  abuses  would  lead  to  their  reformation.  I  will  go  fur- 
ther :  If  the  court  of  directors  had  not  uniformly  ooodemned 
every  act  which  this  house  or  any  of  its  committees  had  con- 
demned ;  if  the  language  in  which  they  expressed  their  dis- 
approbation against  enormities  and  their  authors  had  not 
been  much  more  vehement  and  indignant  than  any  ever 
used  in  this  house,  I  should  entertain  some  hopes.  I£  they 
had  not  on  the  other  hand)  as  uniformly  commended  aU 
their  servants  who  had  done  their  duty  and  obeyed  their  or- 
ders, as  they  had  heavily  censured  those  who  rebelled ;  I 
might  say,  These  people  have  been  in  an  erroor,  and  when 
they  are  sensible  of  it  they  will  mend.  But  when  I  reflect 
on  the  uniformity  of  their  support  to  the  objects  of  thar  mA^ 
form  censure  ;  and  the  state  of  inugnificanoe  and  di^race 
to  which  all  of  those  have  been  reduced  whom  they  approv- 
ed ;  and  that  even  utter  ruin  and  premature  death  have  been 
among  the  fruits  of  their  favour  i  I  must  be  convinced,  that 
in  this  case,  as  in  all  others,  hypocrisy  is  the  only  vice  that 
never  can  be  cured. 

Attend,  I  pray  you,  to  the  situation  and  prosperity  of 
Benfield,  Hastings,  and  others  of  that  sort.  The  last  of 
these  has  been  treated  by  the  company  with  an  asperity  of 
reprehension  that  has  no  parallel.  They  lament,  ^  that  the 
power  of  disposing  of  their  property  for  perpetuity,  should 
fall  into  such  hands.*"  Yet  for  fourteen  years,  vrith  little  in* 
temiption,  he  has  governed  all  their  affairs,  of  every  descrip* 
tion,  with  an  absolute  sway.  He  has  had  himself  the  means 
of  heaping  up  immense  wealth ;  and,  during  that  whde  pe* 
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riod,  the  fortunes  of  hundreds  have  depended  on  his  smiles 
and  frowns.  He  himself  tells  you  he  is  incumbered  with 
two  hundred  and  fifty  young  gentlemen,  some  of  them  of 
the  best  families  in  England,  ^  of  whom  aim  at  returning 
with  vast  fortunes  to  Europe  in  the  prime  of  life.  He  has 
then  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  your  children  as  his  hostages 
for  your  good  behaviour  ;  and  loaded  for  years,  as  he  has 
been,  with  the  execrations  of  the  natives,  with  the  censures 
of  the  court  of  directors,  and  struck  and  blasted  with  the 
resolutions  of  this  house,  he  still  maintains  the  most  despotick 
power  ever  known  in  India.  He  domineers  with  an  over-> 
bearing  sway  in  the  assemblies  of  his  pretended  masters ;  and 
it  is  thought  in  a  degree  rash  to  venture  to  name  his  offences 
in  this  house,  even  as  grounds  of  a  legislative  remedy. 

On  the  other  hand,  consider  the  fate  of  those  who 
have  met  with  the  applauses  of  the  directors.  Colonel  Mon-> 
son,  one  of  the  best  of  men,  had  his  days  shortened  by  the 
applauses,  destitute  of  the  support,  of  the  company.  General 
Clavering,  whose  panegyrick  was  made  in  every  dispatch 
from  England,  whose  hearse  was  bedewed  with  the  tears, 
and  hung  round  with  the  eulogies  of  the  court  of  directors, 
burst  an  honest  and  indignant  heart  at  the  treachery  of  those 
who  ruined  him  by  their  praises.  Uncommon  patience  and 
temper,  supported  Mr.  Francis  a  while  longer  under  the 
baneful  influence  of  the  commendation  of  the  court  of  di- 
rectors. His  health  however  gave  way  at  length  ;  and,  in  ut- 
ter despair,  he  returned  to  Europe.  At  his  return  the  doors 
of  the  India  House  were  shut  to  this  man,  who  had  been  the 
object  of  their  constant  admiration.  He  has  indeed  escaped 
with  life,  but  he  has  forfeited  all  expectation  of  credit,  conse- 
quence, party,  and  following.  He  may  well  say.  Me  nemo 
ministrofur  erit,  atque  ideo  nulli  comes  exeo.  This  man,  whose 
deep  reach  of  thought,  whose  large  legislative  conceptions, 
and  whose  grand  plans  of  policy  make  the  most  shining  part 
of  our  reports,  from  whence  we  have  all  learned  our  lessons, 
if  we  have  learned  any  good  ones ;  this  man,  from  whose 
materials  those  gentlemen  who  have  least  acknowledged  it 
have  yet  spoken  as  from  a  brief;  this  man,  driven  from  his 
employment,  discountenanced  by  the  directors,  has  had  no 
other  reward,  and  no  other  distinction,  but  that  inward 
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<<  sunshine  of  the  soul*'  which  a  good  conscience  can  alwip 
bestow  upon  itself.  He  has  not  yet  had  so  much  as  a  good 
word,  but  from  a  person  too  insignificant  to  make  any  otbcr 
return,  for  the  means  with  which  he  has  been  furnished  ta 
performing  his  share  of  a  duty  which  is  equally  urgent  oa 
us  all. 

Add  to  this,  that  from  the  highest  in  place  to  the  lowest, 
every  British  subject,  who,  in  obedience  to  the  company's 
orders,  has  been  active  in  the  discovery  of  peculations,  has 
been  ruined.  They  have  been  driven  from  India.  Wben 
they  made  their  appeal  at  home  they  were  not  heard ;  whcp 
they  attempted  to  return  they  were  stopped.  No  artifice  rf 
fraud,  no  violence  of  power,  has  been  omitted  to  destroy 
them  in  character  as  well  as  in  fortune. 

Worse,  far  worse,  has  been  the  fite  of  the  poor  creaturoi 
the  natives  of  India,  whom  the  hypocrisy  of  the  company  has 
betrayed  into  complaint  of  oppression,  and  (Uscovery  ctf  pec- 
lation.     The  first  women  in  Bengal,  the  ranny  of  Rajeshil^ 
the  ranny  of  Burdwan,  the  ranny  of  Amboa,  by  their  mtk 
and  thoughtless  trust  in  the  company's  honour  and  protec- 
tion, are  utterly  ruined :  the  first  of  these  wcHnen,  a  pcTMD 
of  princely  rank,  and  once  of  correspondent  fortune,  who 
paid  above  two  hundred  thousand  a  year  quit-rent  to  Ac 
state,  is,  according  to  very  credible  information,  so  complete- 
ly beggared  as  to  stand  in  need  of  the  relief  of  alms.    Ma- 
homed Reza  Khan,  the  second  Mussulman  in   Bengalf  Car 
having  been  ^distinguished  by  the  ill-omened  honour  of  Ae 
countenance  and  protection  of  the  court  of  directon,  «0| 
without  the  pretence  of  any  inquiry  whatsoever  into  his  con- 
duct, stripped  of  all  his  employments,  and  reduced  to  the 
lowest  condition.     His  ancient  rival ^or  power,  the  njih 
Nundcomar,  was,  by  an  insult  on  every  thing  which  India 
holds  respectable  and  sacred,  hanged  in  the  face  of  lU  Us 
nation,  by  the  judges  you  sent  to  protect  that  people ;  hang- 
ed for  a  pretended  crime  upon  an  €k  post  facto  British  act  of 
parliament,  in  the  midst  of  his  evidence  against  Mr.  Hastings. 
The  accuser  they  saw  hanged.     The  culprit,  without  acquit- 
tal or  inquiry,  triumphs  on  the  ground  of  that  murder :  a 
murder  not  of  Nundcomar  only,  but  of  all  living  testimonyi 
and  even  of  evidence  yet  unborn.     From  that  time  not  a 
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■iplaint  has  been  heard  from  the  natives  against  their  gov- 
UMirs*  All  the  grievances  of  India  have  found  a  complete 
xiedy. 

Men  will  not  look  to  acts  of  parliament,  to  regulations,  to 
clarations,  to  votes,  and  resolutions.  No,  they  are  not 
^  fools.  They  will  ask,  what  is  the  road  to  power,  credit, 
»9lth,  and  honours  ?  They  will  ask,  what  conduct  ends  in 
gleet,  disgrace,  poverty,  exile,  prison  and  gibbet  ?  These 
lII  teach  them  the  course  which  they  are  to  follow.  It  is 
»ur  distribution  of  these  that  will  give  the  character  and 
me  of  your  government.     All  the  rest  is  miserable  grimace. 

When  I  accuse  the  court  of  directors  of  this  habitual 
reachery,  in  the  use  of  reward  and  punishment,  I  do  not 
lean  to  include  a.l  the  individuals  in  that  court.  There 
Ave  been.  Sir,  very  frequently,  men  of  the  greatest  integrity 
ad  virtue  amongst  them ;  and  the  contrariety  in  the  dccla- 
ttions  and  conduct  of  that  court  has  arisen,  I  take  it,  from 
^  : — ^That  the  honest  directors  have,  by  the  force  of  mat^ 
V  of  fact  on  the  records,  carried  the  reprobation  of  the  evil 
itasures  of  the  servants  in  India.  This  could  not  be  prc- 
ented,  whilst  these  records  stared  them  in  the  face ;  nor 
ere  the  delinquents,  either  here  or  there,  very  solicitous 
^out  their  reputation,  as  long  as  they  were  able  to  secure 
leir  power.  The  agreement  of  their  partisans  to  censure 
lem,  blunted  for  a  while  the  edge  of  a  severe  proceeding. 
:  obtained  for  them  a  character  of  impartiality,  which  enabled 
ham  to  recommend,  with  some  sort  of  grace,  what  will  al- 
PBjrt  carry  a  plausible  appearance,  those  treacherous  expedi* 
nts,  called  moderate  measures.  Whilst  these  were  under 
beussion,  new  matter  of  complaint  came  over,  which  seemed 
»  antiquate  the  first.  The  same  circle  was  here  trod  round 
BCe  more  ^  and  thus  through  years  they  proceeded  in  a  com- 
itxntse  of  censure  for  punishment ;  until,  by  shame  and  de- 
pair,  one  after  another,  almost  every  man,  who  preferred  his 
lOty  to  the  company  to  the  interest  of  their  servants,  has 
cen  driven  fr^im  that  court. 

This,  Sir,  has  been  their  conduct ;  and  it  has  been  the  re- 
iik  of  the  alteration  which  was  insensibly  made  in  their  con- 
tkution.  The  change  was  made  insensibly ;  but  it  is  now 
krong  and  adult,  and  as  publick  and  declared,  as  it  is  fixed 
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ircre.  Regardless  of  the  proceedings  of  t&is  house,  they  or* 
dered  the  directors  not  to  carry  mto  e&a.  any  resolution 
they  might  come  to  for  the  removal  of  Mr,  Hastings  and 
Mr.  Hornby.  The  directors,  still  retaining  some  shadow  of 
respect  to  this  house,  instituted  an  inquiry  themselves,  which 
continued  from  June  to  October ;  and  after  an  attentive  pe^ 
rosal  and  full  connderatioa  of  papers^  resolved  to  take  steps 
fer  removiiii^  the  persons  who  had  been  the  objects  of  oor 
resolution  ;  but  not  without  a  violent  struggle  against  evir 
dence.  Seven  directors  went  so  far  as  to  enter  a  protest 
against  the  vote  of  their  court.  Upon  this  the  general 
court  takes  the  alarm  j  it  re-assembles  ;  it  orders  the  di- 
rectors to  rescind  their  resolution,  that  is,  not  to  recal  Mr. 
Hastings  and  Mr.  Hornby,'  and  to  despise  the  resdution  of 
the  house  of  commons.  Without  so  much  as  the  pretence 
of  looking  into  a  single  paper,  without  the  formality  of  insti- 
tuting any  committee  of  inquiry,  they  superseded  all  the  la- 
bours of  their  own  directors,  and  of  this  house. 

It  will  naturally  occur  to  ask,  how  it  was  possible  that  they 
should  not  attempt  some  sort  of  examination  into  £Kts,  as  a 
colour  for  their  resistance  to  a  publick  authority,  proceeding 
so  very  deliberately ;  and  exerted,  apparently  at  least,  in  fa- 
vour of  their  own  ?  The  answer,  and  the  only  answer  which 
can  be  given,  is,  that  they  were  afraid  that  their  true  relatimi 
diould  be  mistaken.  They  were  afiraid  that  their  patrons 
and  masters  in  India  should  attribute  their  support  of  them 
to  an  opinion  of  their  cause,  and  not  to  an  attachment  to  their 
power.  They  were  afraid  it  should  be  suspected,  that  they 
did  not  mean  blindly  to  support  them  in  the  use  they  made 
of  that  power.  They  determined  to  shew  that  they  at  least 
were  set  against  reformation ;  that  they  were  firmly  resohh> 
ed  to  bring  the  territories,  the  trade,  and  the  stock  of  the 
company,  to  ruin,  rather  than  be  wanting  in  fidelity  to  their 
nomipal  servants  and  real  masters,  in  the  ways  they  took  to 
their  private  fortunes. 

Even  since  the  beginning  of  this  session,  the  same  act  of 
audacity  was  repeated,  with  the  same  circumstances  of  con- 
tempt of  all  the  decorum  of  inquiry  on  their  part,  and  of  ail 
the  proeeedings  of  this  house.  They  again  made  it  a  request 
to  their  favourite,  and  your  dtilprit,  to  keep  his  post ;  and 
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tenked  and  applauded  him,  without  calling  for  a  paper 
irhich  could  afford  light  into  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the 
transaction,  and  without  giving  themselves  a  moment's  time 
Ko  consider,  or  even  to  understand  the  articles  of  the  Maratta 
peace.  The  fact  is,  that  for  a  long  time  there  was  a  struggle, 
a  faint  one  indeed,  between  the  company  and  their  servants. 
But  it  is  a  struggle  no  longer.  For  some  time  the  superiority 
has  been  decided.  The  interests  abroad  are  become  the  set- 
tled preponderating  weight  both  in  the  court  of  proprietors, 
and  the  court  of  directors.  Even  the  attempt  you  have  made 
to  inquire  into  their  practices  and  to  reform  abuses,  has  rais- 
ed and  piqued  them  to  a  ^  more  regular  and  steady  support. 
The  company  has  made  a  common  cause,  and  identified  themr 
•elves,  with  the  destroyers  of  India.  They  have  taken  on 
themselves  all  that  mass  of  enormity  ;  they  are  supporting 
what  you  have  reprobated  *,  those  you  condemn  they  ap- 
plaud ;  those  you  order  home  to  answer  for  their  cooduct, 
they  request  to  stay,  and  thereby  encourage  to  proceed  in 
their  practices.  Thus  the  servants  of  the  £asti-India  compa- 
ny triumph,  and  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  are  defeated. 

I  therefore  conclude,  what  you  all  conclude,  that  this  body, 
being  totally  perverted  from  the  purposes  of  its  institution,  is 
utterly  incorrigible ;  and  because  they  are  incorrigible,  both 
in  conduct  and  constitution,  power  ought  to  be  taken  out  of 
their  hands  i  just  on  the  same  principles  on  which  have  been 
aaade  all  the  just  changes  and  revolutions  of  government  that 
luve  taken  place  since  the  beginning  of  the  world. 

I  will  now  say  a  few  words  to  the  general  principle  of  the 
plan  which  is  set  up  against  that  of  my  right  honourable 
firtend.  It  is  to  re-commit  the  government  of  India  to  the 
court  of  directors.  Those  who  would  commit  the  reforma- 
ition  of  India  to  the  destroyers  of  it,  are  the  enemies  to  that 
reformation.  They  would  make  a  distiuction  between  di- 
rectors and  proprietors,  which,  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
does  not,  cannot  exist.  But  a  right  honourable  gentleman 
lays,  he  would  keep  the  present  government  of  India  in  the 
court  of  directors ;  and  would,  to  curb  them,  provide  saluta- 
ry regulations ;— wonderful !  That  is,  he  would  appoint  the 
eld  offenders  to  correct  the  old  offences  \  and  he  would  render 
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the  vicious  and  the  foolish  wise  and  virtuous,  by  salutary  regu* 
lations.  He  would  appoint  the  wolf  as  guardian  of  the  sheep ; 
but  he  has  invented  a  curious  inuzzlet  by  which  this  pfotectiog 
wolf  shall  not  be  able  to  open  his  jaws  above  an  inch  or  two  at 
the  utmost.  Thus  his  work  is  finished.  But  I  tell  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  that  controuled  depravity  is  not  inno- 
cence I  and  that  it  is  not  the  labour  of  delinquency  in  chains, 
that  will  correct  abuses.  Will  these  gentlemen  of  the  di- 
rection animadvert  on  the  partners  of  their  own  guilt  ?  Nev- 
er did  a  serious  plan  of  amending  of  any  old  tyrannical  es- 
tablishment propose  the  authors  and  abettors  of  the  abuses  as 
the  reformers  of  them.  If  the  undone  people  of  India  see 
their  old  oppressors  in  confirmed  power,  even  by  the  refor- 
mation, they  will  expect  nothing  but  what  they  will  certain- 
.ly  feel,  a  continuance,  or  rather  an  aggravation,  of  all  their 
former  sufferings.  They  look  to  the  seat  of  power,  and  to 
the  persons  who  fill  it ;  and  they  despise  those  gentlemen's 
regulations  as  much  as  the  gentlemen  do  who  talk  of  them. 

But  there  is  a  cure  for  every  thing.  Take  away,  say  they, 
the  court  of  proprietors,  and  the  court  of  directors  will  do 
their  duty.  Tes ;  as  they  have  done  it  hitherto.  That  the 
evils  in  India  have  solely  arisen  from  the  court  of  proprietors, 
b  grossly  false.  In  many  of  them,  the  directors  were  hearti- 
ly concurring ;  in  most  of  them,  they  were  encooraging,  and 
sometimes  commanding  ;  in  all,  they  were  conniving. 

But  who  are  to  choose  this  well-regulated  and  reforming 
court  of  directors  ?— Why,  the  very  proprietors  who  are  ex- 
cluded from  all  management,  for  the  abuse  of  their  power. 
They  will  choose,  undoubtedly,  out  of  themselves,  men  like 
themselves ;  and  those  who  are  most  forward  in  resisting 
your  authority,  those  who  are  most  engaged  in  faction  or  in- 
terest with  the  delinquents  abroad,  will  be  the  objects  of  their 
selection.    But  gentlemen  say,  that  when  this  choice  is  madc^ 
the  proprietors  are  not  to  interfere  in  the  measures  of  the  di- 
rectors, whilst  those  directors  are  busy  in  the  control  of  their 
common  patrons  and  masters  in  India.     No,  indeed,  I  believe 
they  will  not  desire  to  interfere.     They  will  choose  those 
whom  they  know  may  be  trusted,  safely  trusted,  to  act  io 
strict  conformity  to  their  common  principles,  manners,  meas- 
ures,  interests,  and  connections.     They  will  want  neither 
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monitor  nor  control.  It  is  not  easy  to  choo6e  men  to  act  in 
conformity  to  a  publick  interest  against  their  private :  but  a 
sure  dependance  may  be  had  on  those  who  are  chosen  to  for- 
ward their  private  interest,  at  the  expcnce  of  the  publick. 
But  if  the  directors  should  slip,  and  deviate  into  rectitude,  the 
punishment  is  in  the  hands  of  the  general  court,  and  it  will 
«ureiy  be  remembered  to  them  at  their  next  election. 

If  the  government  of  India  wants  no  reformation ;  but  gen- 
tlemen are  amusing  themselves  with  a  theory,  conceiving  a 
more  democratick  or  aristocratick  mode  of  government  for 
these  dependencies,  or  if  they  are  in  a  dispute  only  about  pat- 
ronage ;  the  dispute  is  with  me  of  so  little  concern,  that  I 
should  not  take  the  pains  to  utter  an  affirmative  or  negative 
to  any  proposition  in  it.  If  it  be  only  for  a  theoretical 
amusement  that  they  are  to  propose  a  bill ;  the  thing  is  at 
best  frivolous  and  unnecessary.  But  if  the  company's  gov- 
ernment is  not  only  full  of  abuse,  but  is  one  of  the  most  cor- 
rupt and  destructive  tyrannies,  that  probably  ever  existed  in 
the  world,  (as  I  am  sure  it  is)  what  a  cruel  mockery  would  it 
be  in  me,  and  in  those  who  think  like  me,  to  propose  this 
kind  of  remedy  for  this  kind  of  evil ! 

I  now  come  to  the  third  objection.  That  this  bill  will  in- 
crease the  influence  of  the  crown.  An  honourable  gentle- 
man has  demanded  of  me,  whether  I  was  in  earnest  when  I 
proposed  to  this  house  a  plan  for  the  redaction  of  that  influ- 
ence. Indeed,  Sir,  I  was  much,  very  much,  in  earnest.  My 
heart  was  deeply  concerned  in  it  j  and  I  hope  the  publick 
has  not  lost  the  e£Fect  of  it.  How  far  my  judgment  was  right, 
for  what  concerned  personal  favour  and  consequence  to  my-* 
self,  I  shall  not  presume  to  determine ;  nor  is  its  effect  upon 
me  of  any  moment.  But  as  to  this  bill,  whether  it  increases 
the  influence  of  the  crown,  or  not,  is  a  question  I  should 
be  ashamed  to  ask.  If  I  am  not  able  to  correct  a  system  of 
oppression  and  tyranny,  that  goes  to  the  utter  ruin  of  thirty 
millions  of  my  fellow-creatures  and  fellow-subjects,  but  by 
some  increase  to  the  influence  of  the  crown,  I  am  ready  here 
to  declare,  that  I,  who  have  been  active  to  reduce  it,  shall  be 
at  least  as  active  and  strenuous  to  restore  it  again.  I  am  no 
lover  of  names ;  I  contend  for  the  substance  of  good  and  pro- 
tecting government,  let  it  come  from  what  quarter  it  will. 
Vol.  II.  U  u 
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But  I  am  not  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  this  expedient. 
Much,  very  much  the  contrary.      I  am   sure  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  crown  will  by  no  means  aid  a  reformation  of 
this  kind  ;  which  can  neither  be  originated  nor  supportedi 
but  by  the  uncorrupt  publick  virtue  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people  of  England.     Let  it  once  get  into  the  ordinarj 
course  of  administration,  and  to  me  all  hopes  of  reformaticm 
are  gone.     I  am  far  from  knowing  or  believing,  that  this  bill 
will   increase  the  influence  of  the  crown.     We  all  know, 
that  the  crown  has  ever  had  some  influence  in  the  court  of 
directors  ;    and  that  it  has  been  extremely  increased  by  the 
acts  of  1773  and   1780.     The   gentlemen  who,  as  part  of 
their  reformation,  propose  "  a  more  active  control  on  the 
part  of  the  crown,"  which  is   to   put  the  directors- under  a 
secretary  of  state,  spec. ally  named  for  that  purpose,  must 
know,  that  their  project  will  increase   it  further.     But  that 
old  influence  has  had,  and  the  new  will  have^  incurable  in- 
conveniences which  cannot  happen  under  the  parliamentary 
establishment  proposed  in  this  bill.     An  honoiu-able  gentle- 
man,* not  now  in  his  place,  but  who  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  India  company,  and  by  no  means  a  friend  to  this  bill,    • 
has  told  you,  that   a  ministerial  influence  has  always  been 
predominant  in  that  body  ;  and  that  to  make  the  directors 
pliant  to  their  purposes,  ministers  generally  caused  persons 
meanly  qualified  to  be  chosen  directors.     According  to  his 
idea,  to  secure  subserviency,  they   submitted  the  company's 
affairs  to  the  direction  of  incapacity.     This  was  to  ruin  the 
company,  in  order  to  govern  it.     This  was  certainly  influ- 
ence in  the  very  worst  form  in  which  it  could  appear.    At  best 
it  was  clandestine  and  irresponsible.     Whether  this  was  done 
so  much  upon  system  as  that  gentleman  supposes,  I  greatly 
doubt.     But  such  in  effect  the  operation  of  government  oo 
that  court  unquestionably  was  ;    and  such,  under  a  similar 
constitution,  it  will  be  for  ever.     Ministers  must  be  wholly 
removed  from  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  India,  or  they 
will  have  an  influence  in  its  patronage.     The  thing  is  inev- 
itable.     Their  scheme  of  a  new  secretary  of  state,  <<  with 
a  more  vigorous  control,"  is  not  much  better  than  a  repeti* 
tion  of  the  measure  which  we  know  by  experience  will  not 

*  GoTernour  Johmtoae. 
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do.  Since  the  year  1773  and  the  year  1780,  the  company 
has  been  under  the  control  of  the  secretary  of  state's  office, 
and  we  had  then  three  secretaries  of  state.  If  more  than 
this  is  done,  then  they  annihilate  the  direction  which  they 
pretend  to  support  ;  and  they  augment  the  influence  of  the 
crown,  of  whose  growth  they  affect  so  great  an  horrour. 
But  in  truth  this  scheme  of  reconciling  a  direction  really  and 
truly  deliberative,  with  an  office  really  and  substantially  con- 
troling,  is  a  sort  of  machinery  that  can  be  kept  in  order  but 
a  very  short  time.  Either  the  directors  will  dwindle  into 
clerks,  or  the  secretary  of  state,  as  hitherto  has  been  the 
course,  will  leave  every  thing  to  them,  often  through  design, 
often  through  neglect.  If  both  should  affect  activity,  colli- 
sion, procrastination,  delay,  and  in  the  end,  utter  confusion 
must  ensue. 

But,  Sir,  there  is  one  kind  of  influence  far  greater  than 
that  of  the  nomination  to  office.     This  gentlemen  in  opposi- 
tion have   totally  overlooked,   although  it  now  exists  in  its 
full  vigour ;  and  it  will  do  so,  upon  their  scheme,  in  at  least 
as  much  force  as  it  does  now.     That  influence  this  bill  cuts 
"Up  by  the  roots  :  I  mean  the  influence  of  protection.     I  shall 
explain  myself  :— The  office  given  to  a  young  man  going  to 
India  is  of  trifling  consequence.     But  he  that  goes  out  an  in- 
significant boy,  in  a  few  years  returns  a  great  nabob.     Mr. 
Hastings  says  he  has  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  that  kind  of 
raw  materials,  who  expect  to  be  speedily  manufactured  into 
the  merchantable  quality  I  mention.     One  of  these  gentle- 
men, suppose,  returns  hither,  loaded  with  odium  and  with 
riches.     When  he  comes  to  England,  he  comes  as  to  a  pris- 
on, or  as  to  a  sanctuary  ;  and  either  is  ready  for  him,  accord- 
ing to  his  demeanour.     What  is  the  influence  in  the  grant 
of  any  place  in  India,  to  that  which  is  acquired  by  the  protec- 
tion or  compromise  with  such  guilt,  and  with  the  command 
of  such  riches,  under  the  dominion  of  the  hopes  and  fears 
which  power  is  able  to  hold  out  to  every  man  in  that  condi- 
tion ?  That  man's  whole  fortune,  half  a  million  perhaps,  be- 
comes an  instrument  of  influence,  without  a  shilling  of  charge 
to  the  civil  list  \  and  the  influx  of  fortunes  which  stand  in 
need  of  this  protection  is  continual.      It  works  both  ways ; 
it  influences  the  delinquent,  and  it  may  corrupt  the  minister. 
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Compare  the  inflaeiice  acquired  hj  appointing  for  instanct 
even  a  govemour  general,  and  that  obtained  by  protecting 
him.     I  shall  push  this  no  further.     But  I  wish  gentlemen 

to  roll  it  a  little  in  their  own  minds. 

The  bill  before  you  cuts  off  this  source  of  influence.  Its 
design  and  main  scope  is  to  regulate  the  administration  of 
India  upon  the  principles  of  a  court  of  judicature  ;  and  to  ex- 
clude, as  far  as  human  prudence  can  exclude,  all  po»bility 
of  a  corrupt  partiality,  in.  appointing  to  office,  or  supporting 
in  office,  or  covering  from  inquiry  and  punishment^  any  per- 
son who  has  abused  or  shall  abuse  his  authority.  At  the 
board,  as  appointed  and  regulated  by  this  bill,  reward  and 
punishment  cannot  be  shifted  and  reversed  by  a  whisper. 
That  commission  becomes  fatal  to  cabal,  to  intrigue,  and  to 
secret  representation,  those  instruments  of  the  ruin  of  India. 
He  that  cuts  off  the  means  of  premature  fortune,  and  the  pow- 
er of  protecting  it  when  acquired,  strikes  a  deadly  blow  at  th^ 
great  fund,  the  bank,  the  capital  stock  of  Indian  influence^ 
which  cannot  be  vested  any  where,  or  in  any  hands,  without 
most  dangerous  consequences  to  the  publick. 

The  third  and  contradictory  objection  is^  That  thb  b91 
does  not  increase  the  influence  of  the  crown.  On  the  con- 
trary. That  the  just  power  of  the  crown  will  be  lessened,  abd 
transferred  to  the  use  of  a  party,  by  giving  the  patronage  of 
India  to  a  commission  nominated  by  parliament,  and  ind^ 
pendent  of  the  crown.  The  contradiction  b  glaring,  and  it 
has  been  too  well  exposed  to  make  it  necessary  for  me  to  in- 
sist upon  it.  But  passing  the  contradiction,  and  taking  k 
without  any  relation,  of  all  objections  that  is  the  most  eztnh 
ordinary.  Do  not  gentlemen  know,  that  the  crown  has  not 
at  present  the  grant  of  a  single  office  under  the  compaoji 
civil  or  military,  at  home  or  abroad  ?  So  far  as  the  crown  ii 
concerned,  it  b  certainly  rather  a  gainer ;  for  the  vacant  of- 
fices in  the  new  commission  are  to  be  filled  up  by  the  king. 

It  is  argued  as  a  part  of  the  bill,  derogatory  to  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  crown,  that  the  commissioners  named  in  the 
bill  are  to  continue  for  a  short  term  of  years,  too  short  in 
my  opinion ;  and  because,  during  that  time,  they  are  not  at 
the  mercy  of  every  predominant  faction  of  the  court.  Does 
not  this  objection  lie  against  the  present  directors ;  none  of 
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irhom  are  named  by  the  crown»  and  a  proportion  of  whom 
hold  for  this  very  term  of  fom*  years  ?     Did  it  not  lie  against 
the  govemour  general  and  council  named  in  the  act  of  1779 
<— who  were  invested  by  name,  as  the  present  commissioners 
are  to  be  appointed  in  the  body  of  the  act  of  parliament, 
who  were  to  hold  their  places  for  a  term  of  terms,  and  were 
not  removable  at  the  discretion  of  the  crown  ?     Did  it  not 
lie  against  the  re-appointment,  in  the  year   1780,  upon  the 
very  same  terms  ?     Tet  at  none  of  these  times,  whatever 
other  objections  the  scheme  might  be  liable  to,  was  it  sup- 
posed to  be  a  derogation  to  the  just  prerogative  of  the  crown, 
that  a  commission  created  by  act  of  parliament  should  have 
its  members  named  by  the  authority  which  called  it  into  ex- 
istence ?     This  is  not  the  disposal  by  parliament  of  any  of- 
fice derived  from  the  authority  of  the  crown,  or  now  dispo- 
sable by  that  authority.     It  b  so  far  from  being  any  thing 
new,  violent,  or  alarming,  that  I  do  not  recollect,  in  any  par- 
liamentary commission,  down  to  the   conunissioners  of  the 
land  tax,  that  it  has  ever  been  otherwise. 

The  objection  of  the  tenure  for  four  years  is  an  objection 
to  all  places  that  are  not  held  during  pleasure  ;  but  in  that 
objection  I  pronounce  the  gentlemen,  from  my  knowledge  of 
their  complexion  and  of  their  principles,  to  be  perfectly  in 
earnest.  The  party  (say  these  gentlemen)  of  the  minister 
who  pro{>oses  this  scheme  will  be  rendered  powerful  by  it  j 
for  he  will  name  his  party  friends  to  the  commission.  This 
objection  against  party  is  a  party  objection ;  and  in  this  too 
these  gentlemen  are  perfectly  serious.  They  see  that  if,  by 
any  intrigue,  they  should  succeed  to  office,  they  will  lose  the 
clandestine  pritronage,  the  true  instrument  of  clandestine  in- 
fluence, enjoyed  in  the  name  of  subservient  directors,  and  of 
wealthy  trembling  Indian  delinquents.  But  as  often  as  they 
are  beaten  off  this  ground,  they  return  to  it  again.  The 
minister  will  name  his  friends,  and  persons  of  his  own  party. 
— ^Whom  should  he  name  ?  Should  he  name  his  adversaries  ? 
Should  he  name  those  whom  he  cannot  trust  ?  Should  he 
name  those  to  execute  his  plans,  who  are  the  declared  ene- 
mies to  the  principles  of  his  reform  ?  His  character  is  here 
mt  stake.  If  he  proposes  for  his  own  ends  (but  he  never  will 
propose)  such  names  as,  from  their  want  of  rank,  fortune. 
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character,  ability,  or  knowledge,  are  likely  to  betray  or  to  fall 
short  of  their  trust,  he  is  an  independent  house  of  commons  j 
in  a  house  of  commons  which  has,  by  its  own  virtue,  destroy- 
ed the  instruments  of  parliamentary  sub.;ervience.  This 
house  of  commons  would  not  endure  the  sound  of  such  names. 
He  would  perish  by  the  means  which  he  is  supposed  to  pursue 
'  for  the  security  of  his  power.  The  first  pledge  he  must  give 
of  his  sincerity  in  this  great  reform,  will  be  in  the  confidence 
which  ought  to  be  reposed  in  those  names. 

For  my  part,  Sir,  in  this  business  I  put  all  indirect  consid- 
erations wholly  out  of  my  mind.     My  sole  question,  on  each 
clause  of  the  bill,  amounts  to  this : — Is  the  measure  proposed 
required  by  the  necessities  of  India  ?  I  cannot  consent  total- 
ly to  lose  sight  of  the  real  wants  of  the  people  who  are  the 
objects  of  it,  and  to  hunt  after  every  matter  of  party  squabble 
that  may  be  started  on  the  several  provisions.     On  the  ques- 
tion of  the  duration  of  the  commission  I  am  clear  and  deci- 
ded.    Can  I,  can  any  one  who  has  taken  the  smallest  trouble 
to  be  informed  concerning  the  affairs  of  India,  amuse  himself 
with  so  strange  an  imagination,  as  that  the  habitual  despotism 
and  oppression,  that  the  monopolies,  the  peculations,  the  uni- 
versal destruction  of  all  the  legal  authority  of  this  kingdom, 
which  have  been  for  twenty  years  maturing  to  their  present 
enormity,  combined  with  the  distance  of  the  scene,  the  bold- 
ness and  artifice  of  delinquents,  their  combination,  their  ex- 
cessive wealth,  and  the  faction  they  have  made  in  England, 
can  be  fully  corrected  in  a  shorter  term  than  four  years  ? 
None  has  hazarded  such  an  assertion — None,  who  has  a  re- 
gard for  his  reputation,  will  hazard  it. 

Sir,  the  gentlemen,  whoever  they  are,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed to  this  commission,  have  an  undertaking  of  magni- 
tude on  their  hands,  and  their  stabiity  must  not  only  be,  but  it 
must  be  thought,  real ; — and  who  is  it  will  believe,  that  any 
thing  short  of  an  establishment  made,  support ed,  and  fixed  in  its 
duration,  with  all  the  authority  of  parliament,  can  be  thought 
secure  of  a  reasonable  stability  ?  The  plan  of  my  honourable 
friend  is  the  reverse  of  that  of  reforming  by  the  authors  of 
the  abuse.  The  best  we  could  expect  from  them  is,  that 
they  should  not  continue  their  ancient  pernicious  activity. 
To  those  we  could  think   of  nothing  but  applying  control^ 
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a$  we  are  sure»  that  even  a  regard  to  their  reputation  (if  any 
such  thing  exists  in  them)  would  oblige  them  to  cover,  to 
conceal,  to  suppress,  and  consequently  to  prevent,  all  cure  of 
the  grievances  of  India.  For  what  can  be  discovered,  which 
is  not  to  their  disgrace  ?  Every  attempt  to  correct  an  abuse 
would  be  a  satire  on  their  former  administration.  Every  man 
they  should  pretend  to  call  to  an  account,  would  be  found 
their  instrument  or  their  accomplice.  They  can  never  see  a 
beneticial  regulation,  but  with  a  view  to  defeat  it.  The 
shorter  the  tenure  of  such  persons,  the  better  would  be  the 
chance  of  some  amendment. 

But  the  system  of  the  bill  is  different.  It  calls  in  persons 
in  no  wise  concerned  with  any  act  censured  by  parliament ; 
persons  generated  with,  and  for,  the  reform,  of  which  they 
are  themselves  the  most  essential  part.  To  these  the  chief 
regulations  in  the  bill  are  helps,  not  fetters ;  they  are  authori- 
ties to  support,  not  regulations  to  restrain  them.  From  these 
we  look  for  much  more  than  innocence.  From  these  we  ex- 
pect zeal,  firmness,  and  unremitted  activity.  Their  duty, 
their  character,  binds  them  to  proceedings  of  vigour ;  and 
they  ought  to  have  a  tenure  in  their  office  which  precludes 
all  fear,  whilst  they  are  acting  up  to  the  purposes  of  ther  trust ; 
a  tenure  without  which,  none  will  undertake  plans  that  re- 
quire a  series  and  system  of  acts.  When  they  know  that 
they  cannot  be  whi«>pered  out  of  their  duty,  that  their  publick 
conduct  cannot  be  censured  without  a  publick  discussion  ;  that 
the  schemes  which  they  have  begun  will  not  be  committed 
to  those  who  will  have  an  interest  and  credit  in  defeating 
and  disgracing  them ;  then  we  may  entertain  hopes.  The  ten- 
ure .is  for  four  years,  or  during  their  good  behaviour.  That 
good  beliaviour  is  as  long  as  they  are  true  to  the  principles  of 
the  bill ;  and  the  judgment  is  in  either  house  of  parliament. 
This  is  the  tenure  of  your  judges ;  and  the  valuable  principle 
of  the  bill  is  to  make  a  judicial  administration  for  India.  It 
is  to  give  confidence  in  the  execution  of  a  duty,  which  re- 
quires as  much  perseverance  and  fortitude  as  can  fall  to  the 
lot  of  any  that  is  born  of  woman. 

As  to  the  gain  by  party,  from  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man's bill,  let  it  be  shewn,  that  this  supposed  party  advantage 
IS  pernicious  to  its  object,  and  the  objection  is  of  weight ;  but 
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until  this  is  done)  and  this  has  not  been  attempted,  I  shall 
consider  the  sole  objection,  from  its  tendency  to  promote  tht 
interest  of  a  party,  as  altogether  contemptible.     The  kti^ 
dom  is  divided  into  parties,  and  it  ever  has  been  so  dividedi 
and  it  ever  will  be  so  divided ;  and  if  no  system  for  relieving 
the  subjects  of  this  kingdom  from  oppression,  and  snatching 
its  affairs  from  ruin,  can  be  adopted  until  it  is  demonstrated 
that  no  party  can  derive  an  advantage  from  it,  no  good  can 
ever  be  done  in  this  country.    If  party  is  to  derive  an  advan- 
tage from  the  reform  of  India,  (which  is  more  than  I  know, 
or  believe)  it  ought  to  be  that  party  which  alone,  in  this  king*  " 
dom,  has  its  reputation,  nay  its  very  being,  pledged  to  the 
protection  and  preservation  of  that  part  of  the  empire.  Great 
fear  is  expressed,  that  the  commissioners  named  in  this  bill 
will  shew  some  regard  to  a  minister  out  of  place.    To  men  ' 
made  like  the  objectors,  this  must  appear  criminal.     Let  it ' 
however  be  remembered  by  others,  that  if  the  commisrionen 
should  be  his  friends,  they  cannot  be  his  slaves.     But  d^ 
pendants  are  not  in  a  condition  to  adhere  to  friends,  nor  tQ 
principles,  nor  to  any  uniform  line  of  conduct.     They  nitjr 
begin  censors,  and  be  obliged  to  end  accomplices.  Theynnj 
be  even  put  under  the  direction  of  those  whom  they  were 
appointed  to  punish. 

The  fourth  and  last  objeetion  is,  That  the  bill  will  hart 
publick  credit.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  requires  in  an- 
swer.  But  if  it  does,  look  to  your  foundations.  The  sink- 
ing fund  is  the  pillar  of  credit  in  this  country ;  and  let  it  not 
be  forgot,  that  the  distresses,  owing  to  the  mismanagement 
of  the  East  India  company,  have  already  taken  a  million  firom 
that  fund  by  the  non-payment  of  duties.  The  bills  dnwii 
upon  the  company,  which  are  about  four  millions,  cannot  be 
accepted  without  the  consent  of  the  treasury. 

The  treasury,  acting  under  a  parliamentary  trust  and  aa- 
thority,  pledges  the  publick  for  these  millions.  If  they 
pledge  the  publick,  the  publick  must  have  a  security  in  its 
hands  for  the  management  of  this  interest,  or  the  nationd 
credit  is  gone.  For  otherwise  it  is  not  only  the  East  India 
company,  which  is  a  great  interest,  that  is  undone,  but, 
clinging  to  the  security  of  all  your  fiinds,  it  drags  down  the 
rest,  and  the  whole  fabnck  perishes  in  one  ruin.     If  this  hill 
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IMC  pM(?id#  a  direction  of  integrity  and  of  ability  com^* 
to  that  trust,  the  objection  is  &tal.    If  it  does,  pubUck 
•dk  must  depend  on  the  supfKOt  of  the  bilL 

It  has  been  said,  if  you  violate  this  charter,  what  security 
Ml  the  charter  of  the  bank,  in  which  publick  credit  is  so 
aeply  concerned,  and  even  the  charter  of  London,  in  which 
10 rights  of  so  many  sufajectsare  involved  ?  I  answer.  In  the 
h^  case  they  have  no  security  at  aU-^nNo>^no  security  at 
IL  If  the  bank  should,  by  every  spedes  of  mismanagement, 
ill  into  a  state  similar  to  that  of  the  East  India  company  ^ 
F  it  should  be  oppreued  with  demands  it  could  not  answer, 
ttgagements  which  it  could  not  perform,  and  with  bills  for 
Akh  it  could  not  procure  payment ;  no  charter  should  pro* 
•tt  the  mismanagement  from  correction,  and  such  publick 
pitvances  from  redress.  If  the  city  of  London  had  the 
neuis  and  will  of  destroying  an  empire,  and  of  cruelly  op- 
ivetiing.  and  tyrannizing  over  millions  of  men  as  good  as 
hmselves,  the  charter  of  the  city  of  London  should  prove 
1^  sanction  to  such  tyranny  and  such  oppression.  Charters 
ft  kepti  when  their  purposes  are  maintained :  they  are  vio^ 
tted,  when  the  privilege  is  supported  against  its  end  and  its 
k^ect. 

Now,  Sir,  I  have  finished  all  I  proposed  to  9ay,  as  my  rea« 
Ins  for  giving  my  vote  to  this  bilL  If  I  am  wrong,  it  is  not 
ir  warn  of  pains  to  know  what  is  righf .  This  pledge,  at 
iMty  of  my  reaitude  I  have  given  to  my  country* 

And  now,  having  done  my  duty  to  the  bill,  l^t  me  say  a 
Wd  to  the  author.  I  should  leave  him  to  his  own  noble 
■ttiments,  if  the  unworthy  and  illiberal  language  with 
Uch  he  has  been  treated,  beyond  all  example  of  parliamen- 
■y  liberty,  did  not  make  a  few  words  necessary  i  not  so 
ittch  in  justice  to  him,  as  to  my  own  feelingiu  I  must  say 
leiif  that  it  will  be  a  distinction  honourable  to  the  age,  that 
le  rescue  of  the  greatest  number  of  the  human  race  that  ev- 
r  were  so  grievously  oppressed,  firom  the  greatest  tyranny 
lat  was  ever  exercised,  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  abilities  and 
impositions  equal  to  the  task  \  that  it  has  fallen  to  one  who 
as  the  enlargement  to  comprehend,  the  spirit  to  undertake, 
nd  the  eloquence  to  support,  so  great  a  measure  of  hazar- 
oos  benevolence.    His  spirit  is  not  owing  to  his  ignorance 
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of  the  State  of  men  and  things ;  he  well  knows  what  snani 
are  spread  about  his  path,  from  personal  animosity,  bom 
court  intrigues,  and  possibly  from  popular  delusion.  Batkt 
has  put  to  hazard  his  ease,  his  security,  his  interest,  his  po«» 
er,  even  his  darling  popularity,  for  the  benefit  of  a  peopk 
whom  he  has  never  seen.  This  is  the  road  that  aU  heroes 
have  trod  before  him.  He  is  traduced  and  abused  for  his 
supposed  motives.  He  will  remember,  that  obloquy  is  a  ne- 
cessary ingredient  in  the  composition  of  all  true  glory :  he 
will  remember,  that  it  was  not  only  in  the  Roman  custOQH, 
but  it  is  in  the  nature  and  constitution  of  things,  that  calm* 
ny  and  abuse  are  essential  parts  of  triumph.  These  thpiy^Hi^ 
will  support  a  mind,  which  only  exists  for  honour,  onder  the 
burthen  of  temporary  reproach.  He  is  doing  indeed  a  greH 
good  ;  such  as  rarely  falls  to  the  lot,  and  almost  as  rarely  coin* 
cides  with  the  desires,  of  any  man.  Let  him  use  his  timfr 
Let  him  give  the  whole  length  of  the  reins  to  his  benevolencfr 
He  is  now  on  a  great  eminence,  where  the  eyes  of  w^nljuJI 
are  turned  to  him.  He  may  live  long,  he  may  do  mvdk 
But  here  is  the  summit.  He  never  can  exceed  what  he  dam 
this  day.  ^ 

He  has  faults  ^  but  they  are  faults  that,  though  they  lUf 
in  a  small  degree  tarnish  the  lustre,  and  sometimes  impedt 
the  march  of  his  abilities,  have  nothing  in  them  to  eztitfi 
guish  the  fire  of  great  virtues.  Li  those  faults,  thei:^  is  w$ 
mixture  of  deceit,  of  hypocrisy,  of  pride,  of  ferocity,  of  con^ 
plexional  despotism,  or  want  of  feeling  for  the  distrescs  jJF 
mankind.  His  are  faults  which  might  exist  in  a  descendaft 
of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  as  they  did  exist  in  that  fi^ 
ther  of  his  country.  Henry  the  Fomth  wished  that  he  m^ 
live  to  see  a  fowl  in  the  pot  of  every  peasant  in  in  his  ldii|^ 
dom.  That  sentiment  of  homely  benevolence  was  worth  dl 
the  splendid  sayings  that  are  recorded  of  kings.  But  he 
wished  perhaps  for  more  than  could  be  obtained^  and  the 
goodness  of  the  man  exceeded  the  power  of  the  king.  Bvl 
this  gentleman,  a  subject,  may  this  day  say  this  at  leasts  wUi 
truth,  that  he  secures  the  rice  in  his  pot  to  every  man  in  T«^y^ 
A  poet  of  antiquity  thought  it  one  of  the  first  disdnctioBi 
to  a  prince  whom  he  meant  to  celebrate,  that  through  a  hv^ 
succession  of  generations,  he  had  been  the  progenitor  of  an 
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I  «iid  virtuous  citizeni  who  by  force  of  the  arts  of  peace^ 
[corrected  governments  of  oppression,  and  suppressed 
t  of  rapine. 

Indole  proh  quanta  juvenit,  qoantumque  datunii 
AuaoouB  populit,  yentura  in  taecula  civem. 
Ille  taper  Oangem,  super  eiauditut  et  Indos, 
Implebit  terras  voce  ;  et  furialia  bdla 
Fulmine  compescet 


b  was  what  was  said  of  the  predecessor  of  the  only  person 
whose  eloquence  it  does  not  wrong  that  of  the  mover  of 
t  bill  to  be  compared.  But  the  Gauges  and  the  Indus  are 
patrimony  of  the  hme  of  my  honourable  friend,  and  not 
CScero.  I  confess,  I  anticipate  with  joy  the  reward  of 
se^  whose  whole  consequence,  power,  and  authority,  ex- 
only  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  ;  and  I  carry  my  mind 
iH  the  people,  and  all  the  names  and  descriptions,  that, 
eved  by  this  bill,  will  bless  the  labours  of  this  parliament, 
i  the  confidence  which  the  best  house  of  commons  has 
m  to  him  who  the  best  deserves  it.  The  little  cavils  of 
ty  will  not  be  heard,  where  freedqm  and  happiness  wilt 
felt.  There  is  not  a  tongue,  a  nation,  or  religion  in  In- 
,  which  will  not  bless  the  presiding  care  and  manly  benifi- 
ce  of  this  house,  and  of  him  who  proposes  to  you  this 
It  work.  Your  names  will  never  be  separated  before  the 
one  of  the  Divine  Goodness,  in  whatever  language,  or 
k  whatever  rites,  pardon  b  asked  for  sin,  and  reward  for 
se  who  imitate  the  Godhead  in  his  universal  bounty  to 
creatures.  These  honours  you  deserve,  and  they  will 
dy  be  paid,  when  all  the  jargon  of  influence,  and  party, 
i  patronage,  are  swept  into  oblivion, 
have  spoken  what  I  think,  and  what  I  feel,  of  the  mover 
his  biU.  An  honourable  friend  of  mine,  speaking  of  his 
its,  was  charged  with  having  made  a  studied  panegyrick. 
oo't  know  what  his  was.  Mine,  I  am  sure,  is.  a  studied 
tgjnck ;  the  fruit  of  much  meditation  ;  the  result  of  the 
enration  of  near  twenty  years.  For  my  own  part,  I  am 
py  that  I  have  lived  to  see  this  day  i  I  feel  myself  over- 
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paid  for  the  labours  ef  eighteen  yearsy  wheiiy  at  this  late  f^ 
riody  I  am  aUe  to  take  my  share^  by  one  humble  votfi^ia 
destroying  a  tyranny  that  exists  to  the  dbgrace  of  this  nap 
tion,  and  the  destruction  of  so  large  a  part  of  the  humsB 

species* 
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PREFACE/ 


X  HE  representation  now  given  to  the  pub* 
lick  relates  to  some  of  the  most  essential  privileges  of  the 
house  of  commons.  It  would  appear  of  little  importance^ 
if  it  were  to  be  judged  by  its  reception  in  the  place  where  it 
was  proposed.  There  it  was  rejected  without  debate.  The 
subject  matter  may,  perhaps,  hereafter  appear  to  merit  a  more 
serious  consideration.  Thinking  men  will  scarcely  regard 
the  penal  dissolution  of  a  parliament  as  a  very  trifling  con- 
cern. Such  a  dissolution  must  operate  forcibly  as  an  exam* 
pie ;  and  it  much  imports  the  people  of  this  kingdom  to 
consider  what  lesson  that  example  is  to  teach. 

The  late  house  of  commons  was  not  accused  of  an  interest- 
ed compliance  to  the  will  of  a  court.  The  charge  against 
them  was  of  a  different  nature.  They  were  charged  with 
being  actuated  by  an  extravagant  spirit  of  independency* 
This  species  of  offence  is  so  closely  connected  with  mer* 
it ;  this  vice  bears  so  near  a  resemblance  to  virtue  \  that 
the  flight  of  a  house  of  commons  above  the  exact  tem- 
perate medium  of  independence,  ought  to  be  correctly 
ascertained,  lest  we  give  encouragement  to  dispositions  of 
a  less  generous  nature,  and  less  safe  for  the  people ;  we  ought 
to  call  for  very  solid  and  convincing  proofs  of  the  existence^ 
and  of  the  magnitude  too  of  the  evib,  which  are  charged  to 
an  independent  spirit,  before  we  give  sanction  to  any  meas- 
ure, that  by  checking  a  spirit  so  easily  damped,  and  so  hard 
to  be  excited,  may  affect  the  liberty  of  a  part  of  our  constitu- 
tion, which,  if  not  free^  is  worse  than  useless. 
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The  Editor  does  not  deny,  that  by  possibility  such  an 
abuse  may  exist :  but  primd  f rente ^  there  is  no  reason  to 
presume  it.  The  house  of  commons  is  not,  by  its  complex- 
ion, peculiarly  subject  to  the  distempers  of  an  independent 
habit.  Very  little  compulsion  is  necessary,  on,  the  part  of 
the  people,  to  render  it  abundantly  complaisant  to  ministers 
and  favourites  of  all  descriptions.  It  required  a  great  length 
of  time,  very  considerable  industry  and  persevance,  no  vul- 
gar policy,  the  union  of  many  men  and  many  tempers,  and 
the  concurrence  of  events  which  do  not  happen  every 
day,  to  build  up  an  independent  house  of  commons.  Its  de- 
molition was  accomplished  in  a  moment  ;  and  it  was  the 
work  of  ordinary  hands.  But  to  construct  is  a  matter  of 
ddil ;  \o  demolish,  force  and  fury  are  sufficient. 

The  late  house  of  commons  has  been  punished  for  its  in- 
dependence. That  example  is  made.  Have  we  an  example 
on  record,  of  a  house  of  commons  punished  for  its  servility  ? 
The  rewards  of  a  senate  so  disposed,  are  manifest  to  the  world. 
Several  gentlemen  are  very  desirous  of  altering  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  house  of  commons  :  but  they  must  alter  the  frame 
and  constitution  of  human  nature  itself,  before  they  can  so 
fashion  it  by  any  mode  of  election,  that  its  conduct  will  not 
be  influenced  by  reward  and  punishment ;  by  fame,  and  by 
disgrace.  If  these  examples  take  root  in  the  minds  of  meii» 
what  members  hereafter  will  be  bold  enough  not  to  be  cor- 
rupt ?  Especially  as  the  king's  high-way  of  obsequiousness  is 
so  very  broad  and  easy.  To  make  a  passive  member  of  par- 
Kament,  no  dignity  of  mind,  no  principles  (^  honour,  no  res- 
olution, no  ability,  no  industry,  no  learning,  no  experience 
are  in  the  least  degree  necessary.  To  defend  a  post  of  im- 
portance against  a  powerful  enemy,  requires  an  Elliot  ;  a 
drunken  invalid  is  qualified  to  hobt  a  white  flag,  or  to  deliv^- 
er  up  the  keys  of  the  fortress  on  his  knees. 

The  gentlemen  chosen  into  this  parliament,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  surrender,  were  bred  to  better  things ;  and  are 
no  doubt  qualified  for  other  service.  But  for  this  strenuous 
exertion  of  inactivity,  for  the  vigorous  task  of  submission 
and  passive  obedience,  all  their  learning  and  ability  are 
rather  a  matter  of  personal  ornament  to  themselves^  jjlian  of 
tAe  least  use  in  the  performance  of  their  duty. 
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The  present  surrender,  therefore,  of  rights  and  privileges^ 
without  examination,  and  the  resolution  to  support  any  min- 
ister given  by  the  secret  advisers  of  the  crown,  determines 
not  only  on  all  the  power  and  authority  of  the  house,  but  it 
settles  the  character  and  description  of  the  men  who  are  to 
compose  it ;  and  perpetuates  that  character  as  long  as  it  may 
be  thought  expedient  to  keep  up  a  phantom  of  popular  rep- 
resentation. 

It  is  for  the  chance  of  some  amendment  before  this  new 
settlement  takes  a  permanent  form,  and  while  the  matter  is  yet 
soft  and  ductile,  that  the  Editor  has  republished  this  piece, 
and  added  some  notes  and  explanations  to  it.  His  intentions, 
he  hopes,  will  excuse  him  to  the  original  mover,  and  to  the 
world.  He  acts  firom  a  strong  sense  of  the  incurable  ill  ef- 
fects of  holding  out  the  conduct  of  the  bte  house  of  com- 
mons, as  an  example  to  bet  shunned  by  future  representatives 
of  the  people. 
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Luna,  WDi€  Junij,  1784. 

Jl\  motion  was  made,  That  a  representa- 
tion be  presented  to  his  majesty,  most  humbly  to  ofFer  to  his 
royal  consideration,  that  the  address  of  this  house,  upon  his 
majesty's  speech  from  the  throne,  was  dictated  solely  by  our 
conviction  of  his  majesty's  own  most  gracious  intentions  to- 
wards his  peo{de,  which,  as  we  feel  with  gratitude,  so 
we  are  ever  ready  to  acknowledge  with  chearfiilness  and 
satisfaction. 

Impressed  with  these  sentiments,  we  were  willing  to  sepa- 
rate from  our  general  expressions  of  duty,  respect,  and  ven- 
eration to  his  majesty's  royal  person  and  his  princely  virtues, 
all  discussion  whatever,  vrith  relation  to  several  of  the  mat- 
ters suggested,  and  several  of  the  expressions  employed  in 
that  speech. 

That  it  was  not  fit  or  becoming,  that  any  decided  opinion 
should  be  formed  by  his  £uthful  commons,  on  that  speech, 
without  a  degree  of  deliberation  adequate  to  the  importance 
of  the  object.  Having  afforded  ourselves  due  time  for  that 
deliberation,  we  do  now  most  humbly  beg  leave  to  represent 
to  his  majesty,  that,  in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  his  min- 
ivers have  thought  proper  to  use  a  language  of  a  very  alarm- 
ing import,  unauthorized  by  the  practice  of  good  times,  and 
irreconcileable  to  the  principles  of  this  government. 

Humbly  to  express  to  his  majesty,  diat  it  i^  Hie  -privilege 
and  duty  of  this  house  to  guard  the  constitutions  irovi^iiti^ 
fringement  on  the  part  of  ministers ;  and  whenever  the  oc- 
casion requires  it,  to  warn  them  against  any  ahiu&^  q(  >^*^  va-> 
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thorities  committed  to  them :  but  it  is  very  lately,*  that  in  a 
manner  not  more  unseemly  than  irregular  and  preposterous, 
ministers  have  thought  proper,  by  admonition  from  the 
throne,  implying  distrust  and  reproach,  to  convey  the  expect 
tations  of  the  people  to  us,  their  sole  representatives  ;f  and 
have  presumed  to  caution  us,  the  natural  guardians  of  the 
constitution,  against  any  infringement  of  it  on  our  parts. 

This  dangerous  innovation  we,  his  faithful  commons,  think 
it  our  duty  to  mark ;  and  as  these  admonitions  firom  the 
throne,  by  their  frequent  repetition,  seem  intended  to  lead 
gradually  to  the  establishment  of  an  usage,  we  hold  ourselves 
bound  thus  solemnly  to  protest  against  them. 

This  house  will  be,  as  it  ever  ought  to  be,  anxiously  atten- 
tive to  the  inclinations  and  interests  of  its  constituents :  nor 
do  we  desire  to  straiten  any  of  the  avenues  to  the  throne,  or 
to  either  house  of  parliament.     But  the  ancient  order,  in 
which  the  rights  of  the  people  have  been  exercised,  is  not  a 
restriction  of  these  rights.  It  is  a  method  providently  firamed 
in  favour  of  those  privileges,  which  it  preserves  and  enforces 
by  keeping  in  that  course  which  has  been  found  the  most 
effectual  for  answering  their  ends.     His  majesty  may  receive 
the  opinions  and  wishes  of  individuals  under  their  signaturcsy 
and  of  bodies  corporate  under  their  seals,  as  expressing  their 
own  particular  sense  :  and  he  may  grant  such  redress  as  the 
legal  powers  of  the  crown  enable  the  crown  to  afford.  This, 
and  the  other  house  of  parliament,  may  also  receive  the  wish* 
es  of  such  corporations  and  individuals  by  petition.  The  col- 
lective sense  of  his  people  his  majesty  is  to  receive  firom  his 
commons  in  parliament  assembled.     It  would  destroy  tlie 
whole  spirit  of  the  constitution,  if  his  commons  were  to  re> 
ccive  that  sense  from  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  or  to  admit 
them  to  be  a  proper  or  a  regular  channel  for  conveying  it 

That  the  ministers  in  the  said  speech  declare,  «  Hb  majes- 
ty has  a  just  and  confident  reliance,  that  we  (his  faithful 

*  See  King*t  Speech,  Dec.  5,  1782,  and  May  19, 1784. 

t  **  I  -wilil  ^per-  lubmit  to  the  doctrines  I  have  heard  thit  day  from  the 

^V^V^ck,  that  the  other  house  [house  of  conunons]  are  the  only  reprcMota^ 

tives  and  guardians  of  the  people's  rights ;  I  boldly  maintain  the  contrary— 

I  say  this  house  [hoiilse  of  lords]  //  efuaify  the  represtntatives  oftbej^Ur    L«ri 

SUkinit*t  ifeecbt  A^  S,  111%,  Y\k  ParUcnMi««r)  fic|tcter«  voL  lO,  pa|pe  392. 
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commons)  are  animated  with  the  same  sentiments  of  loyaltyi 
and  the  same  attachment  to  our  excellent  constitution,  which 
he  had  the  happiness  to  see  so  fully  manifested  in  every  part 
of  the  kingdom/' 

To  represent^  that  his  faithful  commons  have  never  failed 
in  loyalty  to  his  majesty.  It  is  new  to  them  to  be  reminded 
of  it.  It  is  unnecessary  and  invidious  to  press  it  upon  them 
by  any  example.  Thb  recommendation  of  loyalty,  after  his 
majesty  has  sat  for  so  many  years»  with  the  full  support  of  all 
descriptions  of  his  subjects,  on  the  throne  of  this  kingdom, 
at  a  time  of  profound  peace,  and  without  any  pretence  of  the 
existence  or  apprehension  of  war  or  conspiracy,  becomes  in  it* 
self  a  source  of  no  small  jealousy  to  his  faithful  commons ;  as 
many  circumstances  lead  us  to  apprehend  that  therein  the 
ministers  have  reference  to  some  other  measures  and  principles 
of  loyalty,  and  to  some  other  ideas  of  the  constitution,  than 
the  laws  require,  or  the  praaice  of  parliament  will  admit. 

No  regular  communication  of  the  proofs  of  loyalty  and 
attachment  to  the  constitution,  alluded  to  in  the  speech  from 
the  throne,  have  been  laid  before  this  house,  in  order  to  ena- 
ble us  to  judge  of  the  nature,  tendency,  or  occasion  of  them  ; 
or  in  what  particular  acts  they  were  displayed  ;  but  if  we  are 
to  suppose  the  manifestations  of  loyalty  (which  are  held  out 
to  us  as  an  example  for  imitation)  consist  in  certain  addresses 
delivered  to  his  majesty,  promising  support  to  his  majesty 
in  the  exercise  of  his  prerogative,  and  thanking  his  majesty 
for  removing  certain  of  his  ministers,  on  account  of  the  votes 
they  have  given  upon  bills  depending  in  parliament, — if  this 
be  the  example  of  loyalty  alluded  to  in  the  speech  from  the 
throne,  then  we  must  beg  leave  to  express  our  serious  con- 
cern for  the  impression  which  has  been  made  on  any  of  our 
fellow-subjects  by  misrepresentations,  which  have  seduced 
them  into  a  seeming  approbation  of  proceedings  subversive 
of  their  own  freedom.  We  conceive,  that  the  opinions  de- 
livered in  these  papers  were  not  well  considered  ;  nor  were 
the  parties  duly  informed  of  the  nature  of  the  matters  on 
which  they  were  called  to  determine,  nor  of  those  proceed- 
ings of  parliament  which  they  were  led  to  censure. 

We  shall  act  more  advisedly. — ^The  loyalty  we  shall  man- 
ifest will  not  be  the  same  with  theirs  \  but,  we  trusty  vt  vcvVV 
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be  equally  sincerei  and  more  enlightened.  It  is  no  sfight 
authority  which  shall  persuade  us  (by  receiving  as  proofs  of 
loyalty  the  mistaken  principles  lightly  taken  up  in  these  ad- 
dresses) obliquely  to  criminate,  with  the  heavy  and  unground- 
ed charge  of  disloyalty  and  disaffection,  an  uncomipt,  inde- 
pendent, and  reforming  parliament.*  Above  all,  we  shall 
take  care  that  none  of  the  rights  and  privileges,  always 
claimed,  and  since  the  accession  of  his  majesty's  iUuslrious 
family  constantly  exercised  by  this  house  (and  which  we  hoUl 
and  exercise  in  trust  for  the  commons  of  Great  Britain,  and 
for  their  benefit)  shall  be  constructively  surrendered,  or  even 

*  In   that  parliament  the  house  of  commons  by  two  serera]  nesof  ation» 
put  an  end  to  the  American  war.     Immediately  on  the  change  of  mimUry, 
which  ensued,  in  order  to  secure  their  own  independence,  and  to  prevent 
the  accumulation   of  new  burthens  on  the  people  by  the  growth  oC  a  cWit 
list  debt,  they  passed   the  establishment  bill    By  that  bill  thirty-cii  o6kes 
tenable  by  members  of  parliament  were  suppressed  ;  and  an  order  of  pay- 
ment was  framed,  by  which  the  growth  of  any  fresh  debt  was  rendered  im- 
practicable.   The  debt  cm  the  civil  list  from  the  beginning  of  the  present 
reign  had  amounted  to  one  million  three  hundred  thousuid  pounds  and  np- 
wardft.     Another  act  was  passed   for  regulating  the  office  of  the  pajaustcr 
general,  and  the  offices  subordinate  to  it.    A  million  of  publick  money  had 
sometimes  been  in  the  hands  of  the  paymasters :  this  act  prevented  the  po»- 
sibility  of  any  money  whatsoever  being  accumulated  in  that  office  in  fntnn 
The  offices  of  the  exchequer,  whose  emoluments  in  time  of  war  were  eh 
cessive,  and  grew  in  exact  proportion  to  the  publick  burthens,  were  n^ 
lated  ;  some  of  them  suppressed,  and  the  rest  reduced  to  fixed  salarieik    To 
secure  the  freedom  of  election  against  the   crown,  a  bill  was  passed  to  ^ 
qualify  all  officers  concerned  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue  in  any  of  iti 
branches  from  voting  in  elections  ;  a  most  important  act,  not  only  wkh  re- 
gard to  its  primary  object,  the  freedom  of  election,  but  as  materiallj  for- 
warding the  due  collection  of  revenue.     For  the  same  end,  (the  preserving 
the  freedom  of  election)  the  house  rescinded  the  famous  judgment  relative 
to  the  Middlesex  election,  and  expunged  it  from  the  journals.    On  the  prin- 
ciple of  reformation  of  their  own  house,  connected  with  a  principle  of  piilK 
lick  economy,  an  act  passed  for  rendering  contractors  with  government  in- 
capable of  a  seat  in  parliament    The  India  Bill,  f  unfortunately  lost  in  the 
house  of  lords)  pursued  the  same  idea  to  its  completion  ;  and  disabled  all 
servants  of  the  East  India  company  from  a  seat  in  that  house   for  a  certain 
time,  and  until  tlieir  conduct  was  examined  into  and  cleared.    The  remedy 
of  infinite  corruptions  and  of  infinite  disorders  and  oppressions,  as  well  as 
the  security  of  the  most  important  objects  of  publick  economy,  perished 
with  that  bill  and  that  parliament.    That  parliament  also  instituted  a  com- 
mittee to   inquire  into  the  collection  of  the  revenue  in   all  its   branches, 
which  prosecuted  its  duty  with  great  vigour;   and  suggested  several  mate* 
rial  improvement^ 
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weakened  and  impaired  under  ambiguous  phrases,  and  im- 
plications of  censure  on  the  late  parliamentary  proceedings. 
If  these  claims  are  not  well-founded,  they  ought  to  be  hon- 
estly abandoned  j  if  t}iey  are  just,  they  ought  to  be  steadily 
and  resolutely  maintained. 

Of  his  majesty's  own  gracious  disposition  towards  the  true 
principles  of  our  free  constitution,  his  faithful  commons  nev- 
er did,  or  could  entertain  a  doubt :  but  we  humbly  beg  leave 
to  express  to  his  majesty  our  uneasiness  concerning  othor 
new  and  unusual  expressions  of  his  ministers,  declaratory  of 
a  resolution  <<  to  support  in  their  just  balance^  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  every  branch  of  the  legislature." 

It  were  desirable  that  all  hazardous  theories  concerning  a 
balance  of  rights  and  privileges  (a  mode  of  expression  whol- 
ly foreign  to  parliamentary  usage)  might  have  been  forborne. 
His  majesty's  faithful  commons  are  well  instructed  in  their 
own  rights  and  privileges,  which  they  are  determined  to 
maintain  on  the  footing  upon  which  they  were  handed  down 
from  their  ancestors :  they  are  not  unacquainted  with  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  house  of  peers ;  and  they  know 
and  respect  the  lawful  prerogatives  of  the  crown  :  but  they 
do  not  think  it  safe  to  admit  any  thing  concerning  the  ex- 
istence of  a  balance  of  those  rights,  privilege^,  and  prerog- 
atives ;  nor  are  they  able  to  discern  to  what  objects  minis- 
ters would  apply  their  fiction  of  balance  ;  nor  what  they 
would  consider  as  a  just  one.  These  unauthorized  doctrines 
have  a  tendency  to  stir  improper  discussions  ;  and  to  lead 
to  mischievous  innovations  in  the  constitution.* 

*  If  these  speculations  are  let  loose,  the  house  of  lords  may  quarrel  with 
their  share  of  the  legislature,  as  being  limited  with  reigard  to  the  originatiod 
of  grants  to  the  crown  and  the  origination  of  money  bills.     The  advisen  of 
the  crown  may  think  proper  to  bring  its  negative  into  ordinary  use ;  and 
even  to  dispute,  whether  a  mere  negative,  compared  with  the  deliberative 
power,  exercised  in  the  other  houses,  be  such  a  share  in  the  legislature,  as  to 
produce  a  due  balance  in  favour  of  that  branch;  and  thus  justify  the  previ- 
ous interference  of  the  crown,  in  the  manner  lately  used.    The  following  will 
«crve  to  shew  how  much  foundation  there  is  for  great  caution,  conoeming 
these  novel  speculations     Lord  Shelbume,in  his  celebrated  speech,  April 
8th,  1778,  expresses  himself  as  follows:  Vide  PariUmenta/y  RegisUr^yoV,  x. 

*  The  noble  and  learned  lord  on  the  woolsack,  in  the  debate  which  open, 
cd  the  business  of  this  day,  asserted  that  your  lordships  were  incomp»etent  to 
make  any  alteration  in  amoney  bill,  or  a  bill  of  supply.     Isbould  be  glad  Cb 
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Tliat  his  faithful  commons  most  humbly  recommend,  in- 
stead of  the  inconsiderate  speculations  of  unexperienced  men^ 
that  on  all  occasions,  resort  should  be  bad  to  the  happy  prac- 
tice of  parliament,  and  to  those  solid  maxims  of  government 
which  have  prevailed  since  the  accession  of  his  majesty's  il- 
lustrious family,  as  furnishing  the  only  safe  principles  on 
which  the  crown  and  parliament  can  proceed. 

We  think  it  the  more  necessary  to  be  cautious  on  this 
head,  as,  in  the  last  parliament,  the  present  ministers  had 
thought  proper  to  countenance,  if  not  to  suggest^  an  attack 
upon  the  most  clear  and  undoubted  rights  and  privileges  of 
this  house.* 

•ec  the  matter  fully  and  fairly  discussed,  and  the  subject  brought  furwutl  md 
argued  upon  precedent,  as  well  as  all  its  collateral  relations.    I  should  be 
pleased  to  see  the  question  fairly  committed,  were  it  for  no  other  rtatoojtmt 
to  hear  the  sleek  smooth  contractors  firom  the  other  house,  come  to  tluf  bur 
and  declare,  that  they,  and  they  only,  could  frame  atmmeyiiil^  and  they,  and 
they  only,  could  dispose  of  the  property  of  the  peers  of  Great  Britaim*    Perhaps 
some  arguments  more  plausible  than  those  1  heard  this  day  from  the  wool- 
sack, to  shew  that  the  commons  have  an  uncontrolable,  unqualified  right,  t» 
bind  your  lordships'  property,  may  be  urged  by  them.    At  prexnt,  I  bif 
leave  to  diOer  from  the  noble  and  learned  lord  ;  for  until  the  claim,  after  a 
solemn  discussion  of  the  house,  is  openly  and  directly  relinquished,  I  shall 
continue  to  be  of  opinion,  that  your  lordships  have  a  right  to  aUer^  mmmi^Qt 
reject  a  money  bill" 

The  duke  of  Richmond  also,  in  his  letter  to  the  volunteers  of  Irdttdi 
speaks  of  several  of  the  powers  exercised  by  the  house  of  commons,  in  the 
light  of  usurpations ;  and  his  grace  is  of  opinion,  that  when  the  people  are 
restored  to  what  he  conceives  to  be  their  rights,  in  electing  the  house  of  con- 
mons,  the  other  branches  of  the  legislature  ought  to  be  restored  to  rtyw 
Vide  Jiememiraneer,  vol.  xvi. 

*  By  an  act  of  parliament,  the  directors  of  the  East  India  company  i« 

restrained  from  acceptance  of  bills  drawn  from  India,  beyond  a  certan 

amount,  without  the  consent  of  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury.    The 

late  house  of  commons  finding  bills  to  an  immense  amount,  drawn  upon 

that  body  by  their  servants  abroad,  and  knowing  their  circumstances  to  be 

exceedingly  doubtful,  came  to  a  resolution  providently  cautioning  the  loiA 

of  the  treasury  against   the  acceptance  of  these  bUls,  until  the  home 

should  otherwise  direct.    The  court  lords  then  took  occasion  to  dedare 

against  the  resolution  as  illegal,  by  the  commons  undertaking  to  direct  in 

the  execution  of  a   trust  created  by  act  of  parliament    The  house  justly 

alarmed  at  this  resolution,  which  went  to  the  destruction  of  the  whole  of  iu 

superintending  capacity,  and  particularly  in  matters  relative  to   its  own 

province  of  money,  directed  a  committee  to  search  the  journals,  and  they 

f0und  a  regular  series  of  precedents,  commencing  fromthc  remotcit  of  dme 
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Fearing,  from  these  extraordinary  adaionitions,  and  from 
he  new  doctrines,  which  seem  to  have  dictated  several  un-^ 
MQal  expressions,  that  his  majesty  has  been  abused  by  fidse 
'epresentations  of  the  late  proceedings  in  parliament,  we 
liink  it  our  duty  respectfully  to  inform  his  majesty,  that  no 
ttempt  whatever  has  been  made  against  his  lawful  preroga- 
ives,  or  against  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  peers,  by  the 
Mt  house  of  commons,  in  any  of  their  addresses,  votes,  or 
lesolutions :  neither  do  we  know  of  any  proceeding  by  bill^ 
n  which  it  was  proposed  to  abridge  the  extent  of  his  royal 
n-erogative  :  but,  if  such  provision  had  existed  in  any  biH, 
ire  protest,  and  we  declare,  against  all  speeches,  acts  or  ad-> 
Iresses,  from  any  persons  whatsoever,  which  have  a  tendency 
to  consider  such  bills,  or  the  persons  concerned  in  them,  as 
jttit  objects  of  any  kind  of  censure  and  punishment  from  the 
throne.  Necessary  reformations  may  hereafter  require,  as 
they  have  frequently  done  in  former  times,  limitations  and 
ihridgmcnts,  and  in  some  cases  an  entire  extinction  of  some 
branch  of  prerogative.  If  bills  should  be  improper  in  the 
form  in  which  they  appear  in  the  house  where  they  origin* 
ite,  they  are  liable,  by  the  wisdom  of  this  constitution,  to 
be  corrected,  and  even  to  be  totally  set  aside,  elsewhere. 
This  is  the  known,  the  legal,  and  the  safe  remedy  :  but 
whatever,  by  the  manifestation  of  the  royal  displeasure,  tends 
to*  intimidate  individual  members  from  proposing,  or  this 
bouse  from  receiving,  debating,  and  passing  bills,  tends  to 
prevent  even  the  beginning  of  every  reformation  in  the 
itate  ;  and  utterly  destroys  the  deliberative  capacity  of  par^ 
liament. — ^We  therefore  claim,  demand,  and  insist  upon  it, 
as  our  undoubted  right,  that  no  person  shall  be  deemed  prop* 
er  objects  of  animadversion  by  the  crown,  in  any  mode  what- 
ever, for  the  votes  which  they  give,  or  tl^e  propositions 
which  they  make,  in  parliament. 

We  humbly  conceive,  that  besides  its  share  of  the  legisla*- 
tivie  power,  and  its  right  of  impeachment,  that  by  the  law 
ind  usage  of  parliament,  this  house  has  other  powers  and  ca* 

rwonis,  and  carried  on  to  that  day,  by  which  it  appeared,  that  the  hdaw 
laHrfered  by  an  authoritatiTe  advice  and  admonition,  upon  ererf  act  of  ex- 
ilive  goreniment  without  exception ;  and  in  many  much  ttrong^er  caie* 
that  which  the  lords  thought  proper  to  quarrel  with. 

Vol.  II.  Y  y 
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pacities»  wliich  it  u  bound  to  maintaon.    This  house  is  ai- 
suredt  that  our  humUe  advice  on  the  exercise  of  prerogative 
will  be  heard  with  the  same  attention  with  which  it  has  ever 
been  regarded  %  and  that  it  will  be  followed  by  the  lameef- 
fects  which  it  has  ever  produced^  during  the  happy  and|^ 
rious  reigns  of  his  majesty's  royal  progenitors }  not  doubting 
but  thati  in  all  those  pointSi  we  shall  be  considered  as  a  coun- 
cil of  wisdom  and  weight  to  advise,  and  not  merely  as  an  ac- 
cuser of  competence  to  criminate.*    This  house  clainsboth 
capadties  ;  and  we  trust  that  we  shall  be  left  to  our  free  £s- 
cretioQ  which  of  them  we  shall  employ  as  best  calculated  fiv 
his  majesty's*  and  the  national  service.— ^Whenever  we  shall 
see  it  expedient  to  offer  our  advice  concenung  his  m^yeaty's 
servants,  who  are  those  of  the  puUick,  we  confidently  hopei 
that  the  personal  &vour  of  any  minister,  or  any  set  of  nunis- 
ters»  will  not  be  more  dear  to  his  majesty,  than  the  credit  and 
character  of  a  house  of  commons.    It  is  an  experiment  full  of 
peril  to  put  the  representative  wisdom  and  justice  of  Lis 
majesty's  people  in  the  wrong ;  it  is  a  crooked  and  desperate 
design,  leading  to  mischief,  the  extent  of  wluch  no  human 
wisdom  can  foresee,  to  attempt  to  form  a  prerogative  party 
in  the  nation,  to  be  resorted  to  as  occasion  shall  require^  in 
derogation  from  the  authdrity  of  the  ccnnmons  of  Great  Brit- 
ain in  parliament  assembled  :  it  is  a  contrivance  full  of  dan- 
ger, for  ministers  to  set  up  the  representative  and  constituent 
bodies  of  the  commons  of  this  kingdom  as  two  separate  and 
distinct  powers,  formed  to  counterpoise  each  other,  leaving 
the  preference  in  the  hands  of  secret  advisers  of  the  crovn. 
In  such  a  situation  of  things,  these  advisers,  taking  advantage 
of  the  differences  which  may  accidentally  arise,  or  may  pur- 
posely be  fomented  between  them,  will  have  it  in  their  dunce 
to  resort  to  the  one  or  the  other,  as  may  best  suit  the  pinv 
poses  of  their  sinister  ambition.     By  exciting  an  emulation 
and  contest  between  the  representative  and  the  constituent 
bodies,  as  parties  contending  for  credit  and  influence  at  the 
throne,  sacrifices  will  be  made  by  both  ;  and  the  whole  can 

*  **  lobMireatthetarae  tinic,  that  there  UiiffAai^frcM^^i&nitfiiiggtrtfftf 
againtt  my  present  mtnistert.'*— 77»  Jkit^'*  tmnaer.  SSit  Fdnuvy  1784^  *  «b 
address  rf the  houst  •/ttmmiu.    Vide  Rtflutimt  •/ tbc  Hwte  •/  riiwwj,  pr'mttd 
/»r  Pftretf,  p.  31. 
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dd  in  nothing  else  thantliedettnictioaoftlie  dcarestrigltcs 
nd  fibertiei  of  the  naticn.  If  there  mint  be  another  Aode  of 
ooteying  the  coUecti?e  snte  of  the  people  to  the  throne  than 
haft  hy  the  house  of  coinmonj  it  ooght  to  be  fixed  and  deiin* 
liandits  aiithoritytxigfat  to  be  settled :  it  ought  not  to  enist 
1  so jirecarious  and  dependent  a  state  as  that  ministers  should 
are  it  in  their  power,  at  their  own  mere  pleasurei  to  ac* 
nowledge  it  with  respect,  or  to  reject  it  withsconu 

It  is  the  undoubted  prerogative  of  the  crown  to  dissolve 
arUament ;  but  we  beg  leave  to  lay  before  his  majesty,  that 
:  is,  of  all  the  trusts  vested  in  has  majesty,  the  most  critical 
dd  delicate,  and  that  in  which  this  house  has  the  most  rea-^ 
m  to  reqtA«,  not  only  the  goodfaith,  but  the  favour  of  the 
rown.  His  commons  are  not  Atnjt  upon  a  par  with  his 
dnistcrs  in  an  application  to  popular  judgment :  it  is  not  in 
lie  power  of  the  members  of  thb  house  to  go  to  their  elec- 
on  at  the  moment  the  most  favourable  for  them.  It  is  in 
le  power  of  the  crown  to  choose  a  time  for  their  dissolution 
hibt  great  and  arduous  matters  of  state  and  legisbtion  arc 
epending,  whidi  n»y  be  easily  misunderstood,  and  which 
umot  be  fatly  explabied  before  that  tfikunderstaodtng  niay 
rove  foul  to  the  houour  that  bdiOttgs,  ttlid  to  the  toiisideM- 
on  that  is  due,  to  members  of  parliautetit. 

With  his  majesty  n  the  gift  of  aO  the«nrard4,  the  hon- 
ors, distinctions,  favour,  iMd  giwces  of  the  state  |  wkh  his 
lajesty  is  the  mitigation  of  all  the  rigours  of  th«  law  |  and 
^e  rejoice  to  see  the  ctoim  possessed  of  tmsls  calculsited  to 
btain  goodo^in,  and  charged  whh  duties  whidi  are  popular 
nd  pleasing.  Our  trusts  are  of  a  different  kind.  Our  du* 
es  are  hanh  and  invidions  iA  tlieh-  niture ;  Md  justice  and 
afoty  is  all  we  can  eicpect  in  the  ezefdse  of  them.  We  are 
)  offer  salutary,  which  Is  not  dways  pleaskkg,  counsel :  we 
re  to  inquire  and  to  accuse :  and  the  objeas  of  our  inquiry 
nd  charge  will  be  tot  the  most  part  persons  of  weaUh,  pow- 
r,  and  extensive  connections :  we  are  to  make  rigid  laws  for 
lie  preservation  of  revenue,  which  of  necessity  more  or  less 
onfine  some  aaion,  or  restrain  aome  fonttkm,  which  before 
ras  firee :  what  is  the  most  critical  and  invidious  of  all,  the 
rhole  body  of  the  pttblid:  imponttons  origiifafe  from  us,  and 
lie  hand  of  the  house  of  commons  is  teen  and  felt  in  every 
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burthen  that  presses  on  the  people.  Whilst,  ultimately,  wt 
are  serving  them,  and  in  the  first  instance  whilst  we  are  scir* 
ing  his  majesty,  it  will  be  hard,  indeed,  if  we  should  see  a 
house  of  commons  the  victim  of  its  zeal  and  fideUty,  sicrifi* 
ced  by  his  ministers  to  those  very  popular  discontents  which 
shall  be  excited  by  our  dutiful  endeavours  for  the  security 
and  greatness  of  his  throne.  No  other  consequence  can  re- 
sult from  such  an  example,  but  that,  in  future,  the  house  of 
commons,  consulting  its  safety  at  the  expence  of  its  dndest 
and  suffering  the  whole  energy  of  the  state  to  be  rdaxed, 
will  shrink  from  every  service,  which,  however  neccisaryf  is 
of  a  great  and  arduous  nature ;  or  that,  willing  to  provide  ftr 
the  publick  necessities,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  secure  the 
means  of  performing  that  task,  they  will  exchange  indepen- 
dence  for  protection,  and  will  court  a  subservient  eustence 
through  the  favour  of  those  ministers  of  state,  or  those  secret 
advisers,  who  ought  themselves  to  stand  in  a^e  of  the  com- 
mons of  this  realm. 

A  house  of  commons,  respected  by  his  ministers,  is  esHD- 
tial  to  his  majesty's  service  :  it  is  fit  that  they  should  yield  to 
parliament,  and  not  that  parliament  should  be  new  moddkd 
until  it  is  fitted  to  their  purposes.  If  our  authority  is  only  to 
be  held  up  when  we  coincide  in  opinion  with  his  majei- 
tys  advisers,  but  is  to  be  set  at  nought  the  moment  it  dif- 
fers from  them,  the  house  of  commons  will  sink  into  a  mere 
appendage  of  administration ;  and  will  lose  that  independent 
character  which,  inseparably  connecting  the  honour  and  re^ 
utation  with  the  acts  of  this  house,  enables  us  to  afifbrd  a  real, 
effective,  and  substantial  support  to  his  government.  It  i> 
the  deference  shewn  to  our  opinion,  when  we  dissent  from 
the  servants  of  the  crown,  which  alone  can  give  authoritj  to 
the  proceedmgs  of  this  house,  when  it  concurs  with  their 
measures. 

That  authority  once  lost,  the  credit  of  his  majesty's  crown 
will  be  impaired  in  the  eyes  of  all  nations.  Foreign  powers, 
who  may  yet  wish  to  revive  a  friendly  intercourse  with  tlus 
nation,  will  look  in  vain  for  that  hold  which  gave  a  connec- 
tion with  Great  Britain  the  preference  to  an  alliance  with 
any  other  state.  A  house  of  commons,  of  which  ministers 
were  known  to  stand  in  awet  where  every  thing  was  nece^ 
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Ij  discussedt  on  principles  fit  to  be  openly  and  publickly 
mtdf  and  which  could,  not  be  retracted  or  varied  without 
iger^  furnished  a  ground  of  confidence  in  the  publick 
ht  which  the  engagement  of  no  state  dependent  on  the 
nation  of  personal  favour^  and  private  advice,  can  ever 
tend  to.     If  faith  with  the  house  of  commons,  the  grand 
luity  for  the  national  faith  itself,  can  be  broken  with  im- 
lit/y  a  wound  is  given  to  the  political  importance  of  Great 
itain,  wUch  will  not  easily  be  healed. 
rhat  there  was  a  great  variance  between  the  late  house  of 
nmons  and  certain  persons,  whom  his  majesty  has  been  ad- 
sd  to  make  and  continue  as  ministers,  in  defiance  of  the 
rice  of  that  house,  is  notorious  to  the  world.    That  house 
,  not  confide  in  those  ministers  i  and  they  withheld  their 
ifidence  firom  them  for  reasons  for  which  posterity  will 
aour  and  respect  the  names  of  those  who  composed  that 
use  of  commons,  distinguished  for  its  independence.  They 
lid  not  confide  in  persons  who  have  shewn  a  disposi- 
n  to  dark  and  dangerous  intrigues.  By  these  intrigues  they 
7e  weakened,  if  not  destroyed,  the  clear  assurance  which 
I  majesty's  people,  and  which  all  nations  ought  to  have,  of 
at  are,  and  what  are  not,  the  real  acts  of  his  government. 
If  it  should  be  seen  that  his  ministers  may  continue  in  their 
ices,  without  any  signification  to  them  of  his  majesty's  dis- 
»sure  at  any  of  their  measures,  whilst  persons  considerable 
-  their  rank,  and  known  to  have  had  access  to  his  majes- 
s  sacred  person,  can  with  impunity  abuse  that  advantage, 
d  employ  his  majesty's  name  to  disavow  and  counteract  the 
xeedings  of  his  official  servants,  nothing  but  distrust,  dis- 
rd,  debility,  contempt  of  all  authority,  and  general  confii- 
m,  can  prevail  in  his  government. 

This  we  lay  before  his  majesty,  with  humility  and  concern, 
the  inevitable  eflfect  of  a  spirit  of  intrigue  in  his  executive 
ivemment  j  an  evil  which  we  have  but  too  much  reason  to 
I  persuaded  exists  and  increases.  During  the  course  of  the 
It  session  it  broke  out  in  a  manner  the  most  alarming, 
his  evil  ¥ras  infinitely  aggravated  by  the  unauthorized,  but 
It  disavowed  use  which  has  been  made  of  his  majesty's 
ime,  for  the  purpose  of  the  most  unconstitutional,  corrupt> 
id  dishonourable  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  members  of 
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parliament,  that  ever  was  practised  in  this  Uogdom.  No  »> 
tention,  even  to  the  exterior  decorum,  in  the  practice  of  tor- 
ruption,  and  intimidation  employed  oo  peers,  was  observed  : 
several  peers  were  obliged  nnder  menaces  to  retract  their 
declarations,  and  to  recall  their  proxies. 

The  commons  have  the  deepest  interest  in  the  purby  and 
integrity  of  the  peerage.  The  peers  dispose  of  all  the  prop- 
erty in  the  Ungdom,  in  the  last  resort ;  and  they  dispose  of 
it  on  their  honour  and  not  on  their  oaths,  as  all  die  members 
of  every  other  tribunal  in  the  kingdom  must  do ;  though  in 
them  the  proceeding  is  not  conclusive.  We  have,  therelbre, 
a  right  to  demand  that  no  application  shall  be  made  to  peers 
of  such  a  nature  as  may  give  room  to  call  in  qoestioii,  mach 
less  to  attaint,  our  sole  security  for  all  that  we  po«ess.  This 
corrupt  proceeding  appeared  to  the  house  of  coin\mons>  who 
are  the  natural  guardians  of  the  purity  of  parliament,  and  of 
the  purity  of  every  branch  of  judicature,  a  most  reprdieifti- 
ble  and  dangerous  practice,  tending  to  shake  the  very  foun- 
dation of  the  authority  of  the  house  of  peers ;  and  they  brand- 
ed it  as  such  by  their  resolution. 

The  house  had  not  sufficient  evidence  to  enable  Aem  le- 
gally to  punish  this  practice,  but  they  had  enough  to  candoo 
them  agsunst  all  confidence  in  the  authors  and  abettors  of  it. 
They  performed  their  duty  in  humUy  advising  his  majcrty 
against  the  employment  of  such  ministers ;  but  Us  nujoty 
was  advised  to  keep  those  ministers,  and  to  dissolve  ^dat  par- 
liament.   The  house,  aware  of  the  importance  and  urgencj 
of  its  duty  ^th  regard  to  the  British  interests  in  India,  iriudi 
were  and  are  in  the  utmost  disorder,  and  in  the  utmost  peril, 
most  humbly  requested  his  majesty  not  to  dissolve  the  par- 
liament during  the  course  of  their  very  critical  proceedings 
on  that  subject.    His  majesty's  gracious  condescension  to 
that  request  was  conveyed  in  the  royal  fiuth,  pledged  to  a 
house  of  parliament,  and  solenmly  delivered  from  die  throne. 
It  was  but  a  very  few  days  after  a  committee  had  been^  with 
the  consent  and  concurrence  of  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, appointed  for  an  inquiry  intotertain  accoonts  de- 
livered to  the  house  by  the  court  of  (Urectors,  and  then  actu- 
ally engaged  in  that  inquiry,  that  the  ministers,  regardless 
the  assurance  given  from  ihittravni  to  a  house  of  commons, 
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did  dissolve  that  parliament.  We  most  humbly  submit  to 
his  majesty's  consideration  the  consequences  of  this  their 
breach  of  publick  faith. 

Whilst  the  members  of  the  house  of  commons^  under  that 
security*  were  engaged  in  his  majesty's  and  the  national  busi- 
netSy  endeavours  were  industriously  used  to  calumniate  those 
whom  it  was  found  impracticaUe  to  corrupt.  The  reputa* 
tioB  of  the  memben>  and  the  reputation  of  the  house  itself* 
was  undermined  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 

lo  the  speech  from  the  throne  relative  to  India*  we  are 
cautioned  by  the  ministers*  ^  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  efiea 
any  measure  may  have  on  the  constitution  of  our  country,** 
We  are  apprehensive  that  a  calumnious  report  spread  abroad 
of  an  attack  upon  his  majesty's  prerogative  by  the  late  house 
of  commons*  may  have  made  an  impression  on  his  royal 
mind*  and  have  given  occasion  to  this  unusual  admonition  to 
the  present.  This  attack  is  charged  to  have  been  made  in 
the  late  parliament*  by  a  bill  which  passed  the  house  of  com- 
mons in  the  late  session  of  that  parliament*  for  the  regulation 
of  the  affairs*  for  the  preservation  of  the  commerce*  and  ibr 
the  amendment  of  the  government  of  this  nation*  in  the  East 
Indies. 

That  his  majesty  and  his  people  may  have  an  opportunity 
of  entering  into  the  ground  of  this  injurious  charge*  we  beg 
leave  humbly  to  acquaint  his  majesty*  that*  hr  from  having 
made  any  infringement  whatsoever  on  any  part  of  his  royad 
prerogative*  that  bill  did*  for  a  limited  time*  give  to  his 
majesty  certain  powers  never  before  possessed  by  the  crown ; 
and  for  this  his  present  ministers  (who,  rather  than  fidl  short 
in  the  number  of  their  calumnies*  employ  some  that  are  con- 
tradictory) have  slandered  this  house*  as  aiming  at  the  exten- 
sion of  an  unconstitutional  influence  in  his  majesty's  crown. 
This  pretended  attempt  to  increase  the  influence  of  the 
crown*  they  were  weak  enough  to  endeavour  to  persuade  his 
0iajesty's  people  was  amongst  the  causes  which  excited  hii 
majesty's  resentment  against  his  late  ministers. 

Further!  to  remove  the  impressions  of  this  calumny  con- 
cerning an  attempt  in  the  house  of  commons  against  his  pre- 
rogativej^it  is  proper  to  inform  his  majesty,  that  the  terri- 
torial possessions  in  the  East  Indies  never  have  been  declar- 
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ed,  by  any  publick  judgment,  act,  or  instrument,  or  any  reso- 
lution of  parliament  whatsoever,  to  be  the  suliject  matter  of 
his  majesty's  prerogative  ;  nor  have  they  ever  been  under- 
stood as  belonging  to  his  ordinary  administration^  or  to  be 
annexed  or  united  to  his  crown  ;  but  that  they  are  acquisi- 
tions of  a  new  and  peculiar  description,*  unknown  to  the 
ancient  executive  constitution  of  thb  country. 

From  time  to  time,  therefore,  parliament  provided  for 
their  government  according  to  its  discretion,  and  to  its  opin- 
ion of  what  was  required  by  the  publick  necessities.  We  do 
not  know  that  his  majesty  was  entitled,  by  prerogative,  to 
exercise  any  act  of  authority  whatsoever  in  the  company's  af- 
fiirs,  or  that  in  effect,  such  authority  has  ever  been  exercis- 
ed. His  majesty's  patronage  was  not  taken  away  by  that 
bill ;  because  it  is  notorious  that  his  majesty  never  originaHy 
had  the  appointment  of  a  single  officer,  civil  or  military,  in 
the  company's  establishment  in  India ;  nor  has  the  least  de- 
gree of  patronage  ever  been  acquired  to  the  crown  in  any 
other  manner  or  measure,  than  as  the  power  was  thought  ex- 
pedient to  be  granted  by  act  of  parliament ;  that  is,  by  the' 
very  same  authority  by  which  the  offices  were  disposed  of 
and  regulated  in  the  bill,  which  his  majesty's  servants  have 

*  The  territorial  posieationt  in  the  Eait  Indict  were  acquired  to  lh»eo»> 
pany,  in  virtue  of  grants  from  the  Great  MqguJ,  in  the  nature  of  offcaind 
juritdictioof ,  to  be  held  under  him,  and  dependent  upon  tu  crown;  with  the 
ezpreit  condition  of  being  obedient  to  orders  from  bu  court,  and  of  pByinc 
an  annual  tribute  to  lis  treasury.  It  is  true,  that  no  obedience  is  yielded  to 
these  orders;  and  for  some  time  past  there  has  been  no  payment  node  of 
this  tribute.  But  it  is  under  a  grant,  so  conditioned,  that  they  tfill  hold. 
To  subject  the  king  of  Great  Britain  as  tributary  to  a  foreign  power,  by  llw 
acts  of  his  subjects— to  suppose  the  grant  valid,  and  yet  the  condition  void— 
to  suppose  it  good  for  the  king,  and  insufficient  for  the  company — lo  sop^ 
pose  it  an  interest  divisible  between  the  parties  i — these  are  some  fefw  of  the 
many  legal  difficulties  to  be  surmounted,  before  the  common  law  of  Englaiid 
can  acknowledge  the  East  India  company's  Asiatick  affairs  to  be  a  sobieet 
matter  of  frerpgatt^t  so  as  to  bring  it  within  the  verge  of  EngCsh  jurispn* 
deace.  It  is  a  very  anomalous  species  of  power  and  property  which  is  hdd 
by  the  East  India  company.  Our  English  prerogative  law  does  not  ianiA 
principles,  much  less  precedents^  by  which  it  can  be  defined  or  adjoiied. 
Nothing  but  the  eminent  dominion  of  pariiament  over  every  British  mbjecc  in. 
every  concern,  and  in  every  circumstance  in  which  he  is  placed,  can  ai^oit 
this  new  intricate  matter.  Parliament  may  act  wisdy  or  tBwisely,  juitly  or 
unjustly;  but  parliament  aloue  is  competent  to  it. 
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fitbeljr  and  injuriously  represented  as  infringing  upon  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown. 

Before  the  year  1773  the  whole  administration  of  India* 
and  the  whole  patronage  to  office  there,  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  East  India  company.  The  East  India  company  is  not  a 
branch  of  his  majesty's  prerogative  administration,  nor  does 
that  body  exercise  any  species  of  authority  under  it,  nor  in^t 
deed  from  any  British  title,  that  does  not  derive  all  its  legal 
validity  from  acts  of  parliament. 

When  a  claim  was  asserted  to  the  India  territorial  posses- 
sions in  the  occupation  of  the  company,  these  possessions 
were  not  claimed  as  parcel  of  his  majesty's  patrimonial  estate, 
or  as  a  fruit  of  the  ancient  inheritance  of  his  crown.  They 
were  claimed  for  the  publick.  And  when  agreements  were 
made  with  the  East  India  company  concerning  any  composi- 
tion for  the  holding,  or  any  participation  of  the  profits  of 
those  territories,  the  agreement  was  made  vrith  the  publick, 
and  the  preambles  of  the  several  acts  have  uniformly  so  sta- 
ted it.  These  agreements  were  not  made  (even  nominally) 
with  his  majesty,  but  with  parliament ;  and  the  bills  making 
and  establishing  such  agreements  always  originated  in  this 
house,  which  appropriated  the  money  to  await  the  disposition 
of  parliament,  without  the  ceremony  of  previous  consent 
from  the  crown  even  so  much  as  suggested  by  any  of  his 
minbters  ;  which  previous  consent  is  an  observance  of  deco- 
rum, not  indeed  of  strict  right,  but  generally  paid  when  a 
new  appropriation  takes  place  in  any  part  of  his  majesty's 
prerogative  revenues. 

In  pursuance  of  a  right  thus  uniformly  recognised,  and 
uniformly  acted  on,  when  parliament  undertook  the  refor- 
mation of  the  East  India  company  in  1773,  a  commission, 
was  appointed  as  the  commission  in  the  late  bill  was  appoint- 
ed ;  and  it  was  made  to  continue  for  a  term  of  years,  as  the 
commission  in  the  late  bill  was  to  continue ;  all  the  commis- 
sioners were  named  in  parliament,  as  in  the  late  bill  they 
were  named.  As  they  received,  so  they  held  their  offices, 
wholly  independent  of  the  crown ;  they  held  them  for  a 
fixed  term ;  they  were  not  removable  by  an  address  of  either 
house,  or  even  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  a  precaution 
observed  in  the  late  bill,  relative  to  the  commissioners  pro- 
Vol.  IL  Z  z 
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posed  therein ;  nor  were  they  bound  by  the  strict  rules  of 
proceeding  which  regulated  and  restrained  the  late  commit 
sioners  against  all  possible  abuse  of  a  power  which  could  not 
fail  of  being  diligently  and  zealously  watched  by  the  ministen 
of  the  crown,  and  the  proprietors  of  the  stock,  as  well  as  by 
parliament.  Their  proceedings  were,  in  that  bill,  directed 
to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  easily  to  subject  them  to  the  strictest 
revision  of  both,  in  case  of  any  malversation. 

In  the  year  1780,  an  act  of  parliament  again  made  provi- 
sion for  the  government  of  those  territories  for  another  (bur 
years,  without  any  sort  of  reference  to  prerogative ;  nor  was 
the  least  objection  taken  at  the  second,  more  than  at-the  6eit 
of  those  periods,  as  if  an  infringement  had  been  made  upon 
the  rights  of  the  crown ;  yet  his  majesty's  ministers  faaFe 
thought  fit  to  represent  the  late  commission  as  an  entire  in^ 
novation  on  the  constitution,  and  the  setting  up  a  new  order 
and  estate  in  the  nation,  tending  to  the  subversion  of  the 
monarchy  itself. 

If  the  government  of  the  East  Indies,  other  than  by  his 
majesty's  prerogative,  be,  in  effect,  a  fourth  order  in  the  com- 
mon-wealth, this  order  has  long  existed ;  because  the  Eet 
India  company  has  for  many  years  enjoyed  it  in  the  (uUest 
extent,  and  does  at  this  day  enjoy  the  whole  admiaistratioo 
of  those  provinces,  and  the  patronage  to  offices  thn>iij[iioiit 
that  great  empire,  except  as  it  is  controled  by  act  of  pir- 
liament. 

It  was  the  ill-condition,  and  ill-administration  of  the  com- 
pany's affidrs,  which  induced  this  house  (merely  as  a  tempo- 
rary establbhment)  to  vest  the  same  powers  which  the  com- 
pany did  before  possess,  (and  no  other)  for  a  limited  time, 
and  under  very  strict  directions,  in  proper  hands,  until  they 
could  be  restored,  or  further  provision  made  coaceming 
them.  It  was  therefore  no  creation  whatever  of  a  new  pow- 
er, but  the  removal  of  an  old  power,  long  since  created,  and 
then  existing,  from  the  management  of  those  persons  who 
had  manifestly  and  dangerously  abused  their  trust.  This 
house,  which  well  knows  the  parliamentary  origin  of  all  the 
company's  powers  and  privileges,  and  is  not  ignorant  or  neg- 
ligent of  the  authority  which  may  vest  those  powers  and 
l^rivileges  in  others^  if  justice  and  the  publick  safety  so  re- 
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quirei  is  conscious  to  itself,  that  it  no  more  creates  a  new  or- 
der in  the  state,  by  making  occasional  trustees  for  the  direc- 
tion of  the  company,  than  it  originally  did  in  giving  a  much 
more  permanent  trust  to  the  directors,  or  to  the  general 
court  of  that  body.  The  monopoly  of  the  East  India  com- 
ptny  was  a  derogation  from  the  general  freedom  of  trade  be- 
longing to  his  majesty's  people.  The  powers  of  government, 
and  of  peace  and  war,  are  parts  of  prerogative  of  the  highest 
order.  Of  our  competence  to  restrain  the  rights  of  all  his 
subjects  by  act  of  parliament,  and  to  vest  those  high  and 
eminent  prerogatives  even  in  a  particular  company  of  mer- 
chants, there  has  been  no  question.  We  beg  leave  most 
humbly  to  claim  as  our  right,  and  as  a  right  which  this  house 
has  always  used,  to  frame  such  bills,  for  the  regulation  of  that 
commerce,  and  of  the  territories  held  by  the  East  India  com- 
pany, and  every  thing  relating  to  them,  as  to  our  discretion ' 
shall  seem  fit :  and  we  assert  and  maintain,  that  therein  we 
follow,  and  do  not  innovate  on  the  constitution. 

That  his  majesty's  ministers,  misled  by  their  ambition, 
have  endeavoured,  if  possible,  to  form  a  faction  in  the  coun- 
try against  the  popular  part  of  the  constitution ;  and  have 
therefore  thought  proper  to  add  to  their  slanderous  accusa- 
tion against  a  house  of  parliament,  relative  to  his  majesty's 
prerogative,  another  of  a  difierent  nature,  calculated  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  fears  and  jealousies  among  the  corporate 
bodies  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  persuading  uninformed  per- 
sons belonging  to  those  corporations  to  look  to,  and  to  make 
addresses  to  them  as  protectors  of  their  rights,  under  their 
several  charters,  from  the  designs  which  they,  without  any 
ground,  charged  the  then  house  of  commons  to  have  formed 
against  charters  in  generaL  For  this  purpose  they  have  not. 
scrupled  to  assert,  that  the  exertion  of  his  majesty's  preroga- 
tive in  the  late  precipitate  change  in  his  administration,  and 
the  dissolution  of  the  late  parliament,  were  measures  adopted 
in  order  to  rescue  the  people  and  their  rights  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  house  of  commons,  their  representatives. 

We  trust  that  his  majesty's  subjects  are  not  yet  so  far  de-' 
iuded  as  to  believe  that  the  charters,  or  that  any  other  o{ 
their  local  or  general  privileges  can  have  a  solid  security  in 
any  place  but  where  that  security  has  always  been  looked  for. 
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and  always  found,  in  the  house  of  commons.  Miserable  and 
precarious  indeed  would  be  the  state  of  their  franctuses,  if 
thev  were  to  find  no  defence  but  from  that  quarter  from 
whence  they  have  always  been  attacked.*     But    the    late 

•  The  attempt  upon  charters  and  the  privileges  of  the  corponte  bodfei 
of  the  kingdom  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  James  the  Second, 
was  T"*'^*  by  the  enwm.    It  was  carried  on  by  the  ordinary  course  of  law, 
in  courts  instituted  for  the  security  of  the  property  and  frknchiies  of  the 
people.    This  attempt  made  by  the  crovm,  was  attended  with  complete  suc- 
cess.   The  corporate  rights  of  the  city  of  London,  and  of  all  the  compamei 
it  contains,  were  by  solemn  judgment  of  law  declared  forfeited,  and  aU  their 
franchises,  privileges,  properties  and  estates,  were  of  course  seis^  into  the 
hands  of  the  cnvm.    The  injury  was  from  the  crown ;  the  rtedress  was  bjr 
parliament    A  bill  was  brought  into  the  h«tue  •/  comnmu,  by  which  the 
judgment  against  the  city  of  London,  and  against  the  companies,  was  re- 
versed ;  and  this  bill  passed  the  house  of  lords  without  any  complaint  of 
tftspass  on  their  jurisdiction,  although  the  bill  was  for  a  reversal  of  a  judg- 
ment in  law.    By  this  act,  which  is  in  the  second  of  William  and  Marjr, 
chap.  8,  the  questtoo  of  forfeiture  of  that  charter  is  for  ever  taken  out  of 
the  power  of  any  court  of  law.    No  cognisance  can  be  taken  of  it  enept 
in  parliament. 

Although  the  act  above-mentioned  has  declared  the  judgment  agaimr  dke 
corporation  of  London  to  be  iUtgai ;  yet  Blackstone  makes  do  scrapie  of  a»* 
aerting,  that  "  perhaps  in  strictness  of  law,  the  proceedings  in  niCHtof  thai 
[the  Quo  Warranto  causes]  were  sufficiently  regular,**  leaving  it  in  donbf 
whether  this  regularity  did  not  apply  to  the  corporation  of  London,  at  we& 
as  to  any  of  the  rest ;  and  he  seems  to  blame  the  proceeding  (as  wum  Use- 
able it  was)  not  so  much  on  account  of  illegality,  as  for  the  crovs^  hning 
employed  a  legal  proceeding  for  political  purposes.  He  calls  it  *  at  oer^ 
tion  oi  amad  9/  Uw  for  the  purposes  of  the  state.** 

The  same  security  which  was  given  to  the  city  of  London,  would  hast 
been  extended  to  all  the  corporations,  if  the  house  of  commons  could  hue 
prevailed.    But  the  bill  for  that  purpose  passed  but  by  a  majority  of  one  ia 
the  lords;  and  it  was  entirely  lost  by  a  prorogation,  which  is  the  act  of  the 
crown.    Small,  indeed,  was  the  security  which  the  corporation  of  Loodoi 
enjoyed,  before  the  act  of  William  and  Mary,  and  which  all  the  other  cor- 
porations secured  by  no  statute,  enjoy  at  this  hour,  if  strict  law  was  employ- 
ed against  them.    The  use  of  strict  law  has  always  been  rendered  very  del- 
icate by  the  same  means,  by  which  the  ahnost  unmeasured  legal  pof#crs  n- 
siding  (and  in  many  instances  dangerously  residmg)  in  the  crown,  are  ktpt 
within  due  bounds;  1  mean,  that  strong  superintending  power  in  the  houst 
of  commons,  which  inconsiderate  people  have  been  prevailed  00  to  con- 
demn  as  trenching  on  prerogative.    Strict  law  is  by  no  means  such  a  friend 
to  the  rights  of  the  subject,  as  they  have  been  uught  to  believe  Thcjwfao 
kave  been  the  most  conversant  in  this  kind  of  learning,  will  be  most  scmible 
ef  the  danger  of  submitting  corporate  rights  of  high  political  importance  to 
Iheie  mbocdiiute  tribunals.    The  genenl  heads  of  Uw  on  that'  nifaject  are 
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htnase  of  commons  in  passing  that  billy  made  no  attack  upon 
my  powers  or  privileges,  except  such  as  a  house  of  commons 
has  frequently  attacked,  and  will  attack  (and  they  trust,  in 
the  end,  with  their  wonted  success)  that  is,  upon  those  which 
are  corruptly  and  oppressively  administered  ;  and  this  house 
do  faithfully  assure  his  majesty,  that  we  will  correct,  and,  if 
necessary  for  the  purpose,  as  f^  as  in  us  lies,  will  wholly  de- 
stroy every  species  of  power  and  authority  exercised  by  Brit- 
ish subjects  to  the  oppression,  wrong,  and  detriment  of  the 
people,  and  to  the  impoverishment  and  desolation  of  the 
countries  subject  to  it. 

vulgar  ind  trivial    On  them  there  is  not  much  question.    But  it  is  far 
from  easy  to  determine  what  special  acts,  or  what  special  neglect  of  action, 
•hall  subject  corporations  to  a  forfeiture.   There  is  so  much  laxity  in  this 
doctrine,  that  great  room  is  left  for  €svour  or  prejudice,  which  might 
give  to  the  crown  an  entire  dominion  over  those  corporations.    On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  every  subordinate  corporate  right 
might    to  be  subject  to  control ;   to  superiour  direction  ;    and  even  to 
forfeiture  upon  just  cause.    In  this  reason  and  law  agree.    In  every  judg* 
ment  given  on  a  corporate  right  of  great  political  importance,  the  policy 
and  prudence  make  no  small  part  of  the  question.    To  these  considerations 
a  court  of  law  is  not  competent ;  and  indeed  an  attempt  at  the  least  inter- 
mixture of  such  ideas  with  the  matter  of  law,  could  have  no  other  effect, 
than  wholly  to  corrupt  the  judicial  character  of  the  court,  in  which  such  a 
cause  should  come  to  be  tried.  It  is  besides  to  be  remarked,  that  if  in  virtue 
of  a  legal  process  a  forfeiture  should  be  adjudged,  the  court  of  law  has  no 
power  to  modify  or  mitigate.    The  whole  franchise  is  annihiUted,  and  the 
corporate  property  goes  into  the  hands  of  the  crown.    They  who  hold  the 
new  doctrines  concerning  the  power  of  the  house  of  commons,  ought  well 
to  consider  in  such  a  case  by  what  means  the  corporate  rights  could  be  re- 
vived, or  the  property  could  be  recovered  out  of  the  hands  of  the  crown. 
But  parliament  can  do,  what  the  courts  neither  can  do  nor  ought  to  attempt. 
Parliament  is  competent  to  give  due  weight  to  all  political  considerations. 
It  may  modify ;  it  may  mitigate ;  and  it  may  render  perfectly  secure,  all 
that  it  does  not  think  fit  to  take  away.    It  is  not  likely  that  parliament  will 
ever  draw  to  itself  the  cognisance  of  questions  concerning  ordinary  corpo- 
rations,  farther  than  to  protect  ihem  in  case  attempts  are  made  to  induce  a 
fbrfieitnre  of  their  franchises. 

The  case  of  the  East  India  company  is  difierent  even  from  that  of  the 
greatest  of  these  corporations.  No  monopoly  of  trade,  beyond  their  own 
limits,  is  vested  in  the  corporate  body  of  any  town  or  city  in  the  kingdom. 
Even  within  these  limiu  the  monopoly  is  not  general.  The  company  has 
the  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  half  the  world.  The  first  corporation  of  the 
kingdom,  has  for  the  object  of  its  jurisdiction  only  a  few  matters  of  subordi- 
nate police.  The  East  India  company  governs  an  empire  through  all  its  con- 
cerns, and  all  its  departments,  from  the  loTcest  office  of  economy  to  the  high- 
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The  propaigators  of  the  calumnies  against  that  haimt  ol 
parliament  have  been  indefatigable  in  exaggerating  the  sii|^ 
posed  injury  done  to  the  East  India  company  by  the  su^)eii- 
sion  of  the  authorities  which  they  have,  in  every  instance^ 
abused ;  as  if  power  had  been  wrested,  by  wrong  and  viok 
lence,  from  just  and  prudent  hands ;  but  they  have,  with 
equal  care,  concealed  the  weighty  grounds  and  reasons  on 
which  that  house  had  adopted  the  most  moderate  of  aU  pos- 
sible expedients  for  rescuing  the  natives  of  India  from  op- 
pression,  and  for  saving  the  interest  of  the  real  ^d  honett 
proprietors  of  their  stock,  as  well  as  that  great  national,  com- 
mercial concern,  from  imminent  ruin. 

The  ministers  aforesaid  have  also  caused  it  to  be  reported^ 
that  the  house  of  commons  have  confiscated  the  property  of 
the  East  India  company.  It  is  the  reverse  of  truth.  The 
whole  management  was  a  trust  for  the  proprietors,  under 
their  own  inspection  (and  it  was  so  provided  for  in  the  bill) 
and  under  the  inspection  of  parliament.  That  bill,  so  bt 
from  confiscating  the  company's  property,  was  the  only  one 
which,  for  several  years  past,  did  not,  in  some  shape  cr  other^ 
a&ect  their  property,  or  restrain  them  in  the  disposition  of  it. 

It  is  proper  that  his  majesty  and  all  his  people  should  be 

est  councils  of  state, — an  empire  to  which  Great  Britain  is  in  cofn|Mrooo  but 
a  respectable  province.  To  leave  these  concerns  without  ioperioiir  cojgoi* 
sance  would  l)e  madness ;  to  leave  them  to  be  judged  in  the  courts  below  an 
the  principles  of  a  confined  jurisprudence,  would  be  folly.  It  b  wdl  if  the 
whole  legislative  power  is  competent  to  the  correction  of  abuaet,  wldch  art 
commensurate  to  tlie  immensity  of  the  object  they  afiect 

The  idea  of  an  absolute  power  has  indeed  its  terroun ;  but  that  objfctiai 
lies  to  every  parliamentary  proceeding ;  and  as  no  other   can  regulate  tfat 
abuses  of  such  a  charter,  it  is  fittest  that  sovereign  authority  should  be  exer* 
cised,  where  it  is  most  likely  to  be  attended  with  the  most  efiectual  coffm-> 
tives.    These  correctives  are  furnished  by  the  nature  and  course  of  parii^ 
mentary  proceedings,  and  by  the  mfinitely  diversified  characters  wb9  oo»t  r 
pose  the  two  houses.    In  effect  and  virtually  they  form  avast  number,  vari- 
ety, and  succession  of  judges  and  jurors.    The  fulness,  the  freedom,  and  pub- 
licity of  discussion,  leaves  it  easy  to  distinguish  what  are  acts  of  power,  aid 
what  the  determinations  of  equity  and  reason.    There  prejudice  cooectt  * 
prejudice,  and  the  different  asperities  of  party  zeal  mitigate  and  niuiriliM  < 
each  other.    So  far  from  violence  being  the  general  characterisdck  9i  t|ie 
proceedings  of  parliament,  whatever  the  beginnings  of  any  parliaiqent9ij 

process  may  be,  its  general  fault  in  the  end  it,  that  it  is  fbund  incooqileie 
and  incffixtuaii 
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mformed,  .hat  the  bouse  of  commons  have  proceeded,  with 
regard  to  he  East  India  company,  with  a  degree  of  care,  cir- 
cumspection, and  deliberation,  which  has  not  been  equalled 
ia  the  history  of  parliamentary  proceedings.  For  sixteen 
years  the  state  and  condition  of  that  body  has  never  been 
wholly  out  of  their  view  :  in  the  year  1767,  the  house  took 
those  objects  into  consideration,  in  a  committee  of  the  whole 
house :  the  business  was  pursued  in  the  following  year :  in 
the  year  1772,  two  committees  were  appointed  for  the  same 
purpose,  which  examined  into  their  affairs' with  much  dili- 
gence, and  made  very  ample  reports  :  in  the  year  1773,  the 
proceedings  were  carried  to  an  act  of  parliament,  which 
proved  ineffectual  to  its  purpose ;  the  oppressions  and  abuses 
in  India  have  since  rather  increased  than  diminished,  on  ac- 
count of  the  greatness  of  the  temptations  and  convenience  of 
the  opportunities,  which  got  the  better  of  the  legislative  pro- 
visions calculated  against  ill  practices,  then  in  their  begin- 
nings: insomuch  that,  in  1781,  two  committees  were  again 
instituted,  who  have  made  seventeen  reports.  It  was  upon 
the  most  minute,  exact,  and  hborious  collection  and  discus- 
sion of  £ict8,  that  the  late  house  of  commons  proceeded  in 
the  reform  which  they  attempted  in  the  adminbtration  of 
India,  but  which  has  been  frustrated  by  ways  and  means  the 
most  dishonourable  to  his  majesty's  government,  and  the  most 
pernicious  to  the  constitution  of  this  kingdom.  His  majesty 
was  so  sensible  of  the  disorders  in  the  company's  administra- 
tion, that  the  consideration  of  that  subject  was  no  less  than 
six  times  recommended  to  this  house  in  speeches  from  the 
throne. 

-  The  result  of  the  parliamentary  inquiries  has  beex\, 
that  the  East  India  company  was  found  totally  corrupted, 
and  totally  perverted  from  the  purposes  of  its  institution, 
whether  political  or  commercial  i  that  the  powers  of  war 
«iid  peace  given  by  the  charter  had  been  abused,  by  kindling 
•hostilities  in  every  quarter  for  the  purposes  of  rapine  ;  that 
ahnost  all  the  treaties  of  peace  they  have  made,  have  only 
given  cause  to  so  many  breaches  of  publick  faith  ;  that  coun- 
txies  once  the  most  flourishing  are  reduced  to  a  state  of  in- 
digence, decay,  and  depopulation,  to  the  diminution  of  our 
gtrengtb,  and  to  the  infinite  dishonour  of  our  national  chat- 
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acter  ;  that  the  laws  of  this  kingdom  are  notoriously»  and 
almost  in  every  instance^  tlespised  ;  that  the  servants  of  the 
company,  by  the  purchase  of  qualifications  to  vote  in  the 
general  court,  and,  at  length,  by  getting  the  company  itsdf 
deeply  in  their  debt,  have  obtained  the  entire  and  absolute 
mastery  in  the  body,  by  which  they  ought  to  have  been  ruled 
and  coerced.  Thus  their  malversations  in  ofiice  are  supported 
instead  of  being  checked  by  the  company.  The  whole  of 
the  affairs  of  that  body  are  reduced  to  a  most  perilous  stna- 
tion  ;  and  many  millions  of  innocent  and  deserving  mitia^ 
who  are  under  the  protection  of  this  nation,  and  who  ought 
to  be  protected  by  it,  are  oppressed  by  a  most  despotick  and 
rapacious  tyranny.  The  company  and  their  servants  have 
strengthened  themselves  by  this  confederacy,  have  set  at  de- 
fiance the  authority  and  admonitions  of  this  house  employed 
to  reform  them  ;  and  when  this  house  had  selected  certadn 
principal  delinquents,  whom  they  declared  it  the  duty  of  the 
company  to  recall,  the  company  held  out  its  legal  privileges 

against  all  reformation  ;   positively  refused  to  recall  them ; 
and  supported  those  who  had  fallen  under  the  just  censure  of 

this  house,  with  new  and  stronger  marks  of  countenance  and 
approbation. 

The  late  house  discovering  the  reversed  situation  of  the 
company,  by  which  the  nominal  servants  are  really  the  mas- 
ters, and  theofi^enders  are  become  their  own  judges,  thought 
fit  to  examine  into  the   state  of  their  commerce  $  and  they 
have  also  discovered  that  their  commercial  affairs  are  in  the 
greatest  disorder,  that  their  debts  have  accumulated  beyond 
any  present  or  obvious  future  means  of  payment,  at  least  un- 
der the  actual  administration  of  their  affairs  ;  that  this  con- 
dition of  the  East  India  company  has  begun  to  affect  the 
sinking  fund  itself,  on  which  the  publick  credit  of  the  king- 
dom rests,  a  million  and  upwards  being  due  to  the  customs, 
which  that  house  of  commons,  whose  intentions  towards  the 
company  have  been  so  grossly  misrepresented,  were  indul- 
gent enough  to  respite.     And  thus,  instead  of  confiscating 
their  property,  the  company  received  without  interest  (which 
in  such  a  case  had  been  before  charged)  the  use  of  a  verj 
hrge  sum  of  the  publick  money.    The  revenues  are  under 
the  peculiar  care  of  this  house,  not  only  as  the  revenues 
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originate  from  us,  but  as,  on  every  failure  of  the  funds  set 
apart  for  support  of  the  national  credit,  or  to  provide  for  the 
national  strength  and  safety,  the  task  of  supplying  every  de- 
ficiency falls  upon  his  majesty's  fiithful  commons,  this  house 
must,  in  effect,  tax  the  people.  The  house  therefore,  at  ev- 
ery moment,  incurs  the  hazard  of  becoming  obnoxious  to  its 
constituents. 

The  enemies  of  the  late  house  of  commons  resolved,  if 
possible,  to  bring  on  that  event.    They  therefore  endeavour- 
ed to  misrepresent  the  provident  means   adopted  by  the 
house  of  commons  for  keeping  off  this  invidious  necessity,  as 
an  attack  on  the  rights  of  the  East   India  company  ;  for 
they  well  knew  that  on  the  one  hand  if,  for  vrant  of  proper 
regulation  and  relief,  the  company  should  become  insolvent, 
or  even  stop  payment,  the  national  credit  and   commerce 
would  sustain  an  heavy  blow  \   and  that  calamity  would  be 
justly  imputed  to  parliament,  which  after  such  long  inqui- 
ries, and  such  frequent  admonitions  from  his  majesty,  had 
neglected  so  essential  and  so  urgent  an  article  of  their  duty  : 
on  the  other  hand  they  knew,  that,  wholly  corrupted  as  the 
company  is,  nothing  effectual  could  be  done  to  preserve  that 
inierest  from  ruin,  without  taking  for  a  time  the  national  ob- 
jects of  their  trusts  out  of  their  hands ;  and  then  a  cry  would 
•be  industriously  raised  against  the  house  of  commons,  as  de- 
priving British  subjects  of  their  legal  privileges.     The  re- 
straint, being  plain  and  simple,  must  be  easily  understood  by 
those  who  would  be  brought  with  great  difficulty,  to  compre- 
hend the  intricate  detail  of  matters  of  £ict,  which  render  this 
suspension  of  the  administration  of  India  absolutely  necessary 
on  motives  of  justice,  of  policy,  of  publick  honour,  and  pub- 
lick  safety. 

The  house  of  commons  had  not  been  able  to  devise  a 
method,  by  which  the  redress  of  grievances  could  be  effected 
through  the  authors  of  those  grievances ;  nor  could  they  im- 
agine how  corruptions  could  be  purified  by  the  corrupters 
and  the  corrupted ;  nor  do  we  conceive,  how  any  reforma- 
tion can  proceed  from  the  known  abettors  and  supporters  of 
the  persons  who  have  been  guilty  of  the  misdemeanors  which 
parliament  has  reprobated,  and  who  for  their  own  ill  pur- 
poses have  given  countenance  to  a  false  and  delusive  sl^l%  ^^ 

Vol.  1L  A  a  a 
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the  compan/s  affairs,  fabricated  to  mislead  parliamenti  and 
to  impose  upon  the  nation.* 

Your  commons  feel,  with  a  just  resentment,  the  inade- 
quate estimate  which  your  ministers  have  formed  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  great  concern.  They  call  on  us  to  act  upon 
the  principles  of  those  who  have  not  inquired  into  the  sub- 
ject;  and  to  condemn  those  who,  with  the  most  laudable  dit 
igence,  have  exaouned  and  scrutinized  every  part  of  it.  The 
deliberations  of  parliament  have  been  broken  ;  the  season  of 
the  year  is  unfavourable ;  many  of  us  are  new  membersi  who 
must  be  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  subject,  which  lies  r^ 
mote  from  the  ordinary  course  of  general  information. 

We  are  cautioned  against  an  infringement  of  the  constka* 
tion ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  know,  what  the  secret  adviien 
of  the  crown,  who  have  driven  out  the  late  ministen  for 
their  conduct  in  parliament,  and  have  dissolved  the  late  par- 
liament for  a  pretended  attack  upon  prerogative,  will  con- 
sider as  such  an  infringement.  We  are  not  furnished  with 
a  rule,  the  observance  of  which  can  make  us  safe  from  th^ 
resentment  of  the  crown,  even  by  an  implicit  obedience  to 
the  dictates  of  the  ministers  who  have  advised  that  speech : 
we  know  not  how  soon  those  ministers  may  be  dbavovcdi 
and  how  soon  the  members  of  this  house,  for  our  very  agree- 
ment with  them,  may  be  considered  as  objects  of  his  majestT's 
displeasure.  Until  by  his  majesty's  goodness  and  wisdom 
the  late  example  is  completely  done  away,  we  are  not  free. 

We  are  well  aware^  in  providing  for  the  affairs  of  the  cait^ 
with  what  an  adult  strength  of  abuse,  and  of  wealth  and  in- 
fluence growing  out  of  that  abuse,  his  majesty's  commoBi 
had,  in  the  last  parliament,  and  we  still  have,  to  strug^^ 
We  are  sensible  that  the  influence  of  that  wealthy  tn  a  md^ 
larger  degree  and  measure  than^at  any  former  period,  may 

*  The  purpose  of  the  misrepretentation  being  now  completely  aniwcnd, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  the  committee  in  this  parliament^  appointed  by  the 
ministers  tbemselTes,  will  justify  the  grounds  upon  which  the  last  pariiameBt 
proceeded ;  and  will  hy  open  to  the  world,  the  dreadful  state  of  the  cooip^ 
pany's  afiairs,  and  the  grosiness  of  their  own  calumnies  upon  this  head.  Bj 
delay  the  new  auembly  is  come  into  the  disgraceful  situation  of  aUowiiy  a 
dividend  of  eight  per  cent,  by  act  of  parliament,  without  the  least  mattfr  h^ 
fore  them  to  justify  the  granting  of  any  dividend  at  all. 
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liote  penetnted  into  the  very  quarter  from  whence  alone  any 
r<cal  reformation  can  be  expected.* 

Ify  therefore^  in  the  arduous  a£fairs  recommended  to  us, 
our  proceedings  should  be  ill  adapted^  feeble  and  ineffectual  i 
m£  no  delinquency  should  be  prevented,  and  no  delinquent 
should  be  called  to  account ;  if  every  person  should  be  caress- 
edy  promoted,  and  raised  in  power,  in  proportion  to  the  en- 
ormity of  his  offences ;  if  no  relief  should  be  given  to  any  of 
the  natives  unjustly  dispossessed  of  their  rights,  jurisdictions, 
and  properties ;  if  no  cruel  and  unjust  exactions  shall  be  for- 
borne ;  if  the  source  of  no  peculation,  or  oppressive  gain 
should  be  cut  off;  if,  by  the  omission  of  the  opportunities 
that  were. in  our  hands,  our  Indian  empire  should  fall  into 
ruin  irretrievable,  and  in  its  fall  crush  the  credit,  and  over- 
whelm the  revenues  of  this  country,  we  stand  acquitted  to  our 
honour,  and  to  our  conscience,  who  have  reluctantly  seen  the 
weightiest  interests  of  our  country,  at  times  the  most  critical 
to  its  dignity  and  safety,  rendered  the  sport  of  the  inconsid- 
erate and  unmeasured  ambition  of  individuals,  and  by  that 
means  the  wisdom  of  his  majesty's  government  degraded  in 
the  publick  estimation,  and  the  policy  and  character  of  this 
renowned  nation  rendered  contemptible  in    the  eyes  of  all 
Europe. 

It  passed  in  the  negative. 

*  This  wiU  be  evident  to  those  who  coniider  the  number  and  description 
of  directors  and  scrvmnts  of  the  East  India  company,  chosen  into  the  present 
parliament.    The  light  in  which  the  present  ministers  hold  the  labours  of  the 
house  of  commons,  in  searching  into  the  disorders  in  the  Indian  administra- 
tion, and  all  its  endeavours  for  the  reformation  of  the  government  there, 
without  any  distinction  of  times,  or  of  the  persons  concerned  will  appear 
tram  the  following  extract  from  a  speech  of  the  present  lord  chancellor.  Af- 
ter making  a  high-flown  panegyrick  on  those  whom  the  house  of  commons 
hid  condemned  by  their  resolutions,  he  said — ^  Let  us  not  be  misled  by  re- 
ports from  committees  of  anttier  house,  to  which,  I  again  repeat,  I  pay  ax  wmch 
mSUmtitif  m*  J  xtfould  Jt  U  the  hutvry  o/RMmfm  Crtnte.    Let  the  conduct  of  the 
East  India  company  be  fairly  and  fully  inquired  into ;  let  it  be  acquitted  or 
condemned  by  evidence  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  house.    Without  entering 
very  deep  into  the  subject,  let  me  reply  in  a  few  words  to  an  observation 
which  fell  from  a  noble  and  learned  lord,  that  the  company's  finances  are 
distressed,  and  that  they  owe  at  this  moment,  a  million  sterling,  to  the  natioiK 
When  such  a  charge  is  brought,  will  parliament  in  it«  justice  forget,  that  the 
company  is  restricted  from  employing  that  credit^  which  in  oreat  ani  foHrithing 
tiiiratitit  give<i  to  it  ?" 
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XHAT 


the  ]fut  informed  reader  ojF  this 
speech  may  be  enabled  to  enter  folly  into  the  spirit  of  the 
transaction  on  occasion  of  which  it  was  delivered,  it  may  b(B 
proper  to  acquaint  him,  that  among  the  princes  dependent 
on  this  nation  in  the  southern  part  of  India,  the  most  con- 
siderable at  present  b  commonly  known  by  the  title  of  the 
Nabob  of  Arcot. 

This  prince  owed  the  establishment  of  his  government^ 
against  the  claims  of  his  elder  brother,  as  well  as  those  of 
other  competitors,  to  the  arms  and  influence  of  the  British 
£ast  India  company.  Being  thus  established  in  a  considera- 
ble part  of  the  dominions  he  now  possesses,  he  began,  about 
the  year  1765,  to  form,  at  the  instigation  (as  he  asserts)  of 
the  servants  of  the  East  India  company,  a  variety  of  designs 
for  the  forther  extension  of  his  territories.  Some  years  af^ 
ter,  he  carried  his  vievrs  to  certain  objects  of  interiour  arrange- 
ment, of  a  very  pernicious  nature.  None  of  these  designs 
could  be  compassed  without  the  aid  of  the  company's  arms  i 
nor  could  those  arms  be  employed  consistently  with  an  obe^ 
dience  to  the  company's  orders.  He  was  therefore  advised 
to  form  a  more  secret,  but  an  equally  powerfol  interest  among 
the  servants  of  that  company,  and  among  others  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  By  engs^ng  them  in  his  interests,  the  use  of 
the  company's  power  might  be  obtained  without  their  osten- 
sible authority;  the  power  might  even  be  employed  in.  defi- 
ance of  the  authority }  if  the  case  should  require,  as  in  truth 
it  often  did  require,  a  proceeding  of  that  degree  of  boldness. 

The  company  had  put  him  into  possession  of  several  great 
cities  and  magnificent  (castles.  The  good  order  of  his  afiairs, 
his  sense  of  personal  dignity,  his  ideas  of  oriental  splendour, 
and  the  habits  of  an  Asiatick  life  (to  which,  being  a  native  of 
India,  and  a  Mahometan,  he  had  firom  his  infoncy  been  in- 
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ured)  would  naturally  have  led  him  to  fix  the  seat  of  lus  goiF^ 
emment  within  his  own  dominions.     Instead  of  thisy  he  to^ 
tally  sequestered  himself  from  hb  country ;  andy  abandomo^ 
all  appearance  of  state,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  an  ortfr' 
nary  house,  which  he  purchased  in  the  suburbs  of  the  com- 
pany's factory  at  Madras.     In  that  place  he  has  lived,  witlh 
out  removing  one  day  from  thence,  for  several  yean  past* 
He  has  there  continued  a  constant  cabal  with  the  compaii^- 
servants,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest ;  creating,  out  of  die 
ruins  of  the  country,  brilliant  fortunes  for  those  who  v9; 
and  entirely  destroying  those  who  will  not,  be  subservieiitto 
Us  purposes. 

An  opinion  prevailed,  strongly  confirmed  by  several  po^ 
sages  in  his  own  letters,  as  well  as  by  a  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances forming  a  body  of  evidence  which  cannot  be  tts' 
sisted,  that  very  great  sums  have  been  by  him  distribated, 
through  a  long  course  of  years,  to  some  of  the  companj^ 
servants.     Besides  these  presumed  payments  in  ready  moaef 
(of  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  the  direct  proof  ft 
very  difficult)  debts  have  at  several  periods  been  acknotl^ 
edged  to  those  gentlemen,  to  an  immense  amount ;  thtfii, 
to  some  millions  of  sterling  money.    There  is  strong  reaM- 
to  suspect,  that  the  body  of  these  debts  is  wholly  ficdtiob^ 
and  was  never  created  by  money  bona  fide  lent.     But  efeb' 
on  a  supposition  that  this  vast  sum  was  really  advanced,  1t^ 
was  impossible  that  the  very  reality  of  such  an  astoDssUnj 
transaction  should  not  cause  some  degree  of  alarm,  and  ii^ 
cite  to  some  sort  of  inquiry. 

It  was  not  at  all  seemly,  at  a  moment  when  the  company  . 
itself  was  so  distressed,  as  to  require  a  suspension,  by  aa  of 
parliament,  of  the  payment  of  bills  dravm  on  them  firom  h^ 
dia — and  also  a  direct  tax  upon  every  house  in  England,  is 
order  to  facilitate  the  vent  of  their  goods,  and  to  avoid  in- 
stant insolvency — at  that  very  moment  that  their  servants 
should  appear  in  so  flourishing  a  condition,  as,  besides  ten 
millions  of  other  demands  on  their  masters,  to  be  entitled  to 
claim  a  debt  of  three  or  four  millions  more  from  the  territo- 
rial revenue  of  one  of  their  dependent  princes. 

The  ostensible  pecuniary  transactions  of  the  nabob  of  Ar- 
cot,  with  very  private  ^ersons^  are  so  enormous,-  that  they 
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fBnienHy  set  aside  every  pretence  of  poliqr>  which  might  in-* 
dnce  a  prudent  government  in  some  instances  to  wink  at 
ordinarj  loose  practice  in  ill^managed  departments.  No 
cantion  could  be  too  great  in  handling  this  matter ;  no  scru* 
tiny  too  exact*  It  was  evidently  the  interest,  and  as  evident- 
ly at  least  in  the  power,  of  the  creditors,  by  admitting  secret 
putidpation  in  this  dark  and  undefined  concern,  to  spread 
corruption  to  the  greatest  and  the  most  alarming  extent. 

These  &cts  relative  to  the  debts  were  so  notorious,  the 
opinion  of  their  being  a  principal  source  of  the  disorders  of 
the  British  government  in  India  was  so  undisputed  and  uni- 
versal, that  there  was  no  party,  no  description  of  men  in 
parliament,  who  did  not  think  themselves  bound,  if  not  in 
honour  and  conscience,  at  least  in  common  decency,  to  insti- 
hite  a  vigorous  inquiry  into  the  very  bottom  of  the  business, 
before  they  admitted  any  part  of  that  vast  and  suspicious 
charge  to  be  laid  upon  an  exhausted  country.  Every  plan 
concurred  in  directing  such  an  inquiry  ;  in  order  that  what- 
ever was  discovered  to  be  corrupt,  fraudulent,  or  oppressive, 
■hould  lead  to  a  due  animadversion  on  the  offenders  ;  and 
if  any  thing  £iir  and  equitable  in  its  origin  should  be  found 
(nobody  suspected  that  much,  comparatively  speaking,  would 
be  so  found)  it  might  be  provided  for ;  in  due  subordination, 
however,  to  the  ease  of  the  subject,  and  the  service  of  the 


These  were  the  alleged  grounds  for  an  inquiry,  settled  in 
dl  the  bills  brought  into  parliament  relative  to  India,  and 
there  were  I  think  no  less  than  four  of  them.  By  the  bill, 
commonly  called  Mr.  Pitt's  bill,  the  inquiry  was  specially, 
and  by  express  words,  committed  to  the  court  of  directors, 
without  any  reserve  for  the  interference  of  any  other  person 
or  persons  whatsoever.  It  was  ordered  thsit^  they  should 
make  the  inquiry  into  the  origin  and  justice  of  these  debts, 
as  far  as  the  materials  in  their  possession  enabled  them  to 
proceed  ;  and  where  they  found  those  materials  deficient, 
i&ij  should  order  the  presidency  of  Fort  St.  George  [Madras] 
to  complete  the  inquiry. 

The  court  of  directors  applied  themselves  to  the  execution 
of  the  trust  reposed  in  them.  They  first  examined  into  the 
amount  of  the  debt,  which  they  computed,  at  compound  in- 
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tercsty  to  be  2,945,600/.  sterling.    Whether  their  mode  tf 
computation,  either  of  the  original  sums,  or  the  amoimt  on 
compound  interest,  was  exact ;  that  is,  whether  they  took  the 
interest  too  high,  or  the  several  capitals  too  low,  is  not  ina^ 
terial.     On  whatever  principle  any  of  the  calculations  were 
made  up,  none  of  them  found  the  debt   to  differ  trom  the 
recital  of  the  act,  which  asserted,  that  the  sums  claomed  were 
^<  very  large."      The  last  head  of  these  debts  the  dUnctan 
compute  at  2,465,680/.  sterling.     Of  the  existence  of  this 
debt  the  directors  heard  nothing  until  1776,  and  theyss^ 
that,  <<  although  they  had  repeatedly  written  to  the  nabob  of 
Arcot,  and  to  their  servants,  respecting  the  debt,  yet  thef 
had  never  been  able  to  trace  the  origin  thereof  y  or  to  obtain  any  set* 
isfactory  information  on  the  subject  J* 

The  court  of  directors,  after  stating  the  circumstaiicesinl- 
der  which  the  debts  appeared  to  them  to  have  been  contract- 
ed, add  as  follows:  ^<For  these  reasons  we  should  have 
thought  it  our  duty  to  inquire  very  minutely  into  those  debc^ 
even  if  the  act  of  parliament  had  been  silent  on  the  sobjedi 
before  we  concurred  in  any  measure  for  their  payment.  But 
with  the  positive  injunctions  of  the  act  before  us,  to  examine 
into  their  nature  and  origin,  we  are  indispensably  bound  te 
direct  such  an  inquiry  to  be  instituted.''  They  then  order 
the  president  and  council  of  Madras  to  enter  into  a  fiiH  ex- 
amination, &c.  &c. 

The  directors  having  drawn  up  their  order  to  the  pren* 
dency  on  these  principles,  communicated  the  draught  of  de 
general  letter  in  which  those  orders  were  contained,  to  die 
board  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  and  other  servants  lateif 
constituted  by  Mr.  Pitt's  East  India  act.     These  ministeiSv 
who  load  just  carried  through  parliament  the  bill   ordering 
a  spccifick  inquiry,  immediately  drew  up  another  letter,  on  i 
principle  directly  opposite  to  that,  which  was  prescribed  bf 
the  act  of  parliament,  and  followed  by  the  directors.    In. 
these  second  orders,  all  idea  of  anpnquiry  into  the  justice  and 
origin  of  the  pretended  debts,  particularly  of  the  last,  the 
greatest,  and  the  most  obnoxious  to  suspicion,  is  abandoned. 
They  are  all  admitted  and  established  without  any  investiga- 
tion whatsoever ;  except  some  private  conference  with  the 
agents  of  the  cUim?Lii\s  i^  to  ^ass  for  an  investigation  ;  and 
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a  fpnd  for  their  discharge  is  assigned  and  set  apart  out  of  the 
revenues  of  jthe  Camatick.— To  this  arrangement  in  favour 
of  their  servants,  servants  suspected  of  comiptionj  and  con- 
victed of  disobedience,  the  directors  of  the  East  India  com- 
pgmy  were  ordered  to  set  their  hands^  asserting  it  to  arise 
from  their  own  conviction  and  opinion,  in  flat  contradiction 
to  their  recorded  ^ntiments,  their  strong  remonstrance,  and 
thAr  declared  sense  of  their  duty,!  ^  ^^^^  under  their  general 
trust  and  their  oath  as  directors,  as  under  the  express  in- 
junctions of  an  act  of  parliatpent. 

The  principles  upon  which  this  summary  proceeding  was 
adopted  by  the  ministerial. board,  are  stated  by  themselves  in 
a  number  in  the  appendix  to  this  speech. 

By  another  section  of  the  same  act,  the  same  court  of  di- 
rectors were  ordered  to  take  into  consideration  and  to  decide 
on  the  indeterminate  rights  of  the  rajah  of  Tanjore  and  the 
nabob  of  Arcot ;  and  in  this,  as  in  the  former  case,  no  pow- 
er of  appeal,  revision,  or  alteration  was  reserved  to  any  other. 
It  was  a  jurisdiction,  in  a  cause  between  party  and  party,  giv- 
en to  the  court  of  directors  specifically.  It  was  known  that 
the  territories  of  the  former  of  these  princes  had  been  twice 
invaded  and  pillaged,  and  the  prince  deposed  and  imprison- 
ed, by  the  compan/s  servants,  influenced  by  the  intrigues  of 
the  latter,  and  for  the  purpose  of  paying  his  pretended  debts. 
The  company  had,  in  the  year  1775,  ordered  a  restoration  of 
the  rajah  to  his  government,  under  certain  conditions.  The 
rajah  complained  that  his  territories  had  not  been  completely 
restored  to  him ;  and  that  no  part  of  his  goods,  money,  rev- 
enues, or  records,  unjustly  taken  and  withheld  from  him, 
were  ever  returned.  The  nabob,  on  the  other  hand,  never 
ceased  to  claim  the  country  itself,  and  carried  on  a  continued 
train  of  negotiation,  that  it  should  again  be  given  up  to  him, 
in  violation  of  the  company's  publick  faith. 

The  directors,  in  obedience  to  this  part  of  the  act,  ordered 
an  inquiry,  and  came  to  a  determination  to  restore  certain  of 
his  territories  to  the  rajah.  The  ministers  proceeding  as  in 
the  former  case,  without  hearing  any  party,  rescinded  the 
decbion  of  the  directors,  refused  the  restitution  of  the  terri- 
tory, and  without  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  country  of 
Tanjour,  which  had  been  within  a  few  years  four  times  plun- 
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dered  (twice  by  the  nabob  of  Arcot^  an4  tvnce  by  enemies 
brought  upon  it  solely  by  the  politicks  of  the  same  nabob,  the 
declved  enemy  of  that  people)  and  without  discounting  a 
shilling  for  their  sufferings,  they  accumulate  an  arrear  of 
about  400,000  pounds  of  pretended  tribute  to  this  enemy  ; 
and  then  they  order  the  directors  to  put  their  hands  to  a  new- 
adjudication,  directly  contrary  to  a  judgment  in  a  judicial 
character  and  trust,  solemnly  given  by  them,  and  entered  on 
their  records. 

These  proceedings  naturally  called  for  some  inquiry.    On 
the  28th  of  February,  1785,  Mr.  Fox  made  the  followia§f 
motion  in  the  house  of  commons,  after  moving  that  the 
clauses  of  the  act  should  be  read— -<'  That  the  proper  oifScer 
do  lay  before  thb  house  copies  and  extracts  of  all  letters  aod- 
orders  of  the  court  of  directors  of  t^e  united  East  India  cobi% 
pany,  in  pursuance  of  the  injunctif»ns  contained  in  the  S7th 
and  S8th  clauses  of  the  said  aa  i"  and  the  question  befliy. 
put,  it  passed  in  the  negative  by  a  very  great  majority. 

The  last  speech  in  the  debate  was  the  following;  which  it 
given  to  the  publick,  not  as  being  more  worthy  of  itsattcndaa 
than  others  (some  of  which  were  of  consummate  ability)  imt 
as  entering  more  into  the  detail  of  the  subject* 
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jL  he  times  we  live  in,  Mr.  Speakeri  have 

been  distinguished  hj  extraordinary  events.     Habituated> 

however^  as  we  are»  to  uncommmon  combinations  of  men  and 

«f  afiiun,  I  believe  nobody  recollects  any  thing  more  sur- 

pHang  than  the  spectacle  of  this  day.    The  right  honourable 

'  gentleman,*  whose  conduct  is  now  in  question,  formerly 

stood  forth  in  this  house,  the  prosecutor  of  the  worthy  baro- 

aetf  who  spoke  after  him.     He  charged  him  with  several 

grievous  acts  of  malversation  in  office;  with  abuses  of  a  pub<» 

lick  trust  of  a  great  and  heinous  nature.    In  less  than  two 

years  we  see  the  situation  of  the  parties  reversed  i  and  a 

singular  revolution  puts  the  worthy  baronet  in  a  fair  way  of 

returning  the  prosecution  in  a  recriminatory  bill  of  pains  and 

penalties,  grounded  on  a  breach  of  publick  trust,  relative  to 

ihe  government  of  the  very  same  part  of  India.    If  he  should 

mdertake  a  bill  of  that  kind,  he  will  find  no  difficulty  in 

conducting  it  with  a  degree  of  skill  and  vigour  fully  equal  to 

all  that  have  been  exerted  against  him. 

But  the  change  of  relation  between  these  two  gentlemen 
is  not  so  striking  as  the  total  difference  of  their  deportment 
wider  the  same  unhappy  circumstances.  Whatever  the  mer- 
its of  the  worthy  baronet's  defence  might  have  been,  he  did 
mot  shrink  from  the  charge.  He  met  it  with  manliness  of 
Ipirit,  and  decency  of  behaviour.  What  would  have  been 
diought  of  him,  if  he  had  held  the  present  language  of  his 
old  accuser  ?  When  articles  were  exhibited  against  him  by 
that  right  honourable  gentleman,  he  did  not  think  proper  to 

tdl  the  house  that  we  ought  to  institute  no  inquiry,  to  in- 
spect no  paper,  to  examine  no  witness.    He  did  not  tell  us 


*  Right  honourable  Henry  Dundas. 

t  Sir  Thomis  Rumbold,  late  govemour  of  Madra*. 
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(what  at  that  time  he  might  have  told  us  with  some  shew  of 
reason)  that  our  concerns  in  India  were  matters  of  deUcacj ; 
that  to  divulge  any  thing  relative  to  them  would  be  mischicf- 
ous  to  the  state.  He  did  not  tell  us»  that  those  who  would 
inquire  into  his  proceedings  were  disposed  to  dismember 
the  empire.  He  had  not  the  presumption  to  say,  that  fat 
his  part,  having  obtained  in  Ids  Indian  presidency,  the  ulti- 
mate object  of  his  ambition,  hb  honour  was  concerned  in  ex- 
ecuting with  integrity  the  trust  which  had  been  legally  com- 
mitted to  his  charge  :  That  others,  not  having  been  so  for- 
tunate, could  not  be  so  disinterested ;  and  therefore  their  ac- 
cusations could  spring  from  no  other  source  than  faction,  and 
envy  to  his  fortune. 

Had  he  been  frontless  enough  to  hold  such  vain,  vapour- 
ing language  in  the  face  of  a  grave,  a  detailed,  aspedfied 
matter  of  accusation,  whilst  he  violently  resisted  every  thing 
which  could  bring  the  merits  of  hb  cause  to  the  test ;  had 
he  been  wild  enough  to  anticipate  the  absurdities  of  this 
day  i  that  is,  had  he  inferred,  as  his  late  accuser  has  thought 
proper  to  do,  that  he  could  not  have  been  guilty  of  malver- 
sation  in  office,  for  this  sole  and  curious  reason,  that  he  had 
been  in  office ;  had  he  argued  the  impossibility  of  his  abu- 
sing his  power  on  this  sole  principle,  that  he  had  power  to 
abuse,  he  would  have  left  but  one  impression  on  the  mind  of 
every  man  who  heard  him,  and  who  believed  him  in  his 
senses — that  in  the  utmost  extent  he  was  guilty  of  the 
charge. 

But,  Sir,  leaving  these  two  gentlemen  to  alternate,  as 
criminal  and  accuser,  upon  what  principles  they  think  expe- 
dient ;  it  is  for  us  to  consider,  whether  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  and  the  treasurer  of  the  navy,  acting  as  a  boani 
of  control,  are  justified  by  law  or  policy,  in  suspending  the 
legal  arrangements  made  by  the  court  of  directors  in  order 
to  tiansfer  the  publick  revenues  to  the  private  emolument 
of  certain  servants  of  the  East-India  company,  without  the 
inquiry  into  the  origin  and  justice  of  their  claims,  prescribed 
by  an  act  of  parliament  ? 

It  is  not  contended,  that  the  act  of  parliament  did  not  ex- 
pressly ordain  an  inquiry.  It  is  not  asserted  that  this  inquiry 
was  not,  with  equal  precision  of  terms,  specially  committed 
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under  particular  regulations  to  the  court  of  directors.  I 
concdve,  therefore>  the  board  of  control  had  no  right  what- 
soever to  intermeddle  in  that  business.  There  is  nothing 
certain  in  the  principles  of  jurisprudence^  if  this  be  not  un- 
deniably true,  that  when  a  special  authority  is  given  to  any 
-persons  by  name,  to  do  some  particular  act,  that  no  others, 
•by  virtue  of  general  powers,  can  obtain  a  legal  title  to  in- 
trude themselves  into  that  trust,  and  to  exercise  those  special 
functions  in  their  place.  I  therefore  consider  the  intermed- 
dling of  ministers  in  this  affair  as  a  downright  usurpation. 
But  if  the  strained  construction,  by  which  they  have  forced 
themselves  into  a  suspicious  office  (which  every  man,  delicate 
with  regard  to  character,  would  rather  have  sought  construc- 
tions to  avoid)  were  perfectly  sound  and  perfectly  legal,  of  this 
I  am  certain,  that  they  cannot  be  justified  in  declining  the  in- 
quiry which  had  been  prescribed  to  the  court  of  directors. 
If  the  board  of  control  did  lawfully  possess  the  right  of  exe- 
cuting the  special  trust  given  to  that  court,  they  must  take 
it  as  they  found  it,  subject  to  the  very  same  regulations 
which  bound  the  court  of  directors.  It  will  be  allowed  that 
the  court  of  directors  had  no  authority  to  dispense  with 
either  the  substance  or  the  mode  of  inquiry  prescribed  by 
the  act  of  parliament.  If  they  had  not,  where,  in  the  act, 
did  the  board  of  control  acquire  that  capacity  ?  Indeed,  it 
was  impossible  they  should  acquire  it.-^What  must  we  think 
of  the  fabrick  and  texture  of  an  act  of  parliament  which 
should  find  it  necessary  to  prescribe  a  strict  inqubition ;  that 
should  descend  into  minute  regulations  for  the  conduct  of 
that  inquisition ;  that  should  commit  this  trust  to  a  particular 
description  of  men,  and  in  the  very  same  breath  should 
enable  another  body,  at  their  own  pleasure,  to  supersede  all 
tlie  provisions  the  legislature  had  made,  and  to  defeat  the 
whole  purpose,  end,  and  object  of  the  law  ?  This  cannot  be 
supposed  even  of  an  act  of  parliament  conceived  by  the  m'ltu 
isters  themselves,  and  brought  forth  during  the  delirium  of 
the  last  session. 

My  honourable  friend  has  told  you  in  the  speech  which 
introduced  his  motion,  that  fortunately  this  question  is  not  a 
great  deal  involved  in  the  labyrinths  of  Indian  detail.  Cer- 
tainly not.     But  if  it  were,  I  beg  Ivave  to  assure  you,  that 
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there  is  nothing  in  the  Indian  detail  which  is  more  difficuK 
than  in  the  detail  of  any  other  business.    I  admit,  because  I 
have  some  experience  of  the  fact,  that  for  the  interioor  reg- 
ulation of  India,  a  minute  knowledge  of  India  is  requisite* 
But  on  any  specifick  matter  of  delinquency  in  its  govern- 
ment, you  are  as  capable   of  judging,  as  if  the  same  thing 
were  done  at  your  door.     Fraud,  injustice,  oppressioot  pecu- 
lation, engendered  in  India,  are  crimes  of  the  same  bloody 
family,  and  cast,  with  those  that  are  bom  and  bred  in  Eng- 
land.   To  go  no  farther  than  the  case  before  us  :    you  are 
just  as  competent  to  judge  whether  the  sum  of  four  milUoDS 
sterling  ought,  or  ought  not,  to  be  passed  from  the  puUick 
treasury  into  a  private  pocket,  without  any  title  except  the 
claim  of  the  parties,  when  the  issue  of  fact  is  laid  in  Madras^ 
as  when  it  is  laid  in  Westminster.     Terms  of  art,  indeed^ 
are  difierent  in  different  places  ;  but  they  are  generally  un- 
derstood in  none.     The  technical  style  of  an  Indian  treasury 
b  not  one  jot  more  remote  than  the  jargon  of  our  own  ex- 
chequer, from  the  train  of  our  ordinary  ideas,  or  the  idiom 
of  our  common  language.    The  difference  therefore  in  the 
two  cases  is  not  in  the  comparative  difficulty  or  £Kility  of 
the  two  subjects,  but  in  our  attention  to  the  one,  and  our  to- 
tal neglect  of  the  other.     Had  this  attention  and  ne^^ect 
been   regulated  by  the  value  of  the  several  objects,  there 
would  be  nothing  to  complain  of.     But  the  reverse  of  that 
supposition  is  true.     The  scene  of  the  Indian  abuse  is  Astant 
indeed  ;  but  we  must  not  infer,  that  the  value  of  our  interest 
in  it  is  decreased  in  proportion  as  it  recedes  from  our  view. 
In   our  politicks,  as  in  our  common  conduct,  we  shall  be 
worse  than  infaints,  if  we  do  not  put  our  senses  under  the  tu- 
ition of  our  judgment,  and  effectually  cure  ourselves  of  that 
optical  illusion  which  makes  a  briar  at  our  nose  of  greater 
magnitude,  than  an  oak  at  five  hundred  yards  distance. 

I  think  I  can  trace  all  the  calamities  of  this  country  to  the 
single  source  of  our  not  having  had  steadily  before  our  eyes 
a  general,  comprehensive,  well-connected,  and  well-propor- 
tioned view  of  the  whole  of  our  dominions,  and  a  just  sense 
of  their  true  bearings  and  relations.  After  all  its  reductions, 
the  British  empire  b  still  vast  and  various.  After  all  the  re- 
ductions of  the  house  of  commons,  (stripped  as  we  are  of  our 
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farigbtest  ornamaAtSi  and  bf  our  most  important  privileges) 
enough  are  yet  left  to  furnish  us^  if  we  please^  with  means  of 
diewing  to  the  worid^  that  we  deserve  the  superintendance  of 
as  large  an  empire  as  this  kingdom  ever  held,  and  the  contin-> 
nance  of  as  ^unple  privileges  as  the  house  of  commons^  in  the 
plenitude  of  its  power,  had  been  habituated  to  assert.  But 
if  we  make  ourselves  too  little  for  the  sphere  of  our  duty; 
i^  dn  the  oontrary,  we  do  not  stretch  and  expand  our  xhinds 
to  the  compass  of  their  object,  be  well  assured,  that  every 
thing  about  us  will  dwindle  by  degrees,  until  at  length  our 
coticems  are  shrunk  to  the  dimensions  of  our  minds.  It  is 
not  a  predilection  to  mean,  sordid,  home-bred  cares,  that 
will  avert  the  consequences  of  a  false  estimation  of  our  inter-- 
cit,  o^  prevent  the  shameful  dilapidation  into  v^iich  a  great 
empire  must  faU,  by  mean  reparations  up<ni  mii^ty  ruins. 

I  confess  I  feel  a  degree  of  disgust,  almost  leading  to  de- 
spair, at  the  mariner  in  which  we  are  acting  in  the  great  exi- 
gencies of  our  country.  There  is  now  a  bill  in  this  house, 
appointing  a  rigid  inquisition  into  the  minutest  detail  of  our 
offices  at  home.  The  collection  of  sixteen  millions  annually ; 
a  collection  on  which  the  publick  greatness,  safety,  and  cred* 
it  have  their  reliance  ;  the  whole  order  of  criminal  jurispru- 
dence, which  holds  together  society  itself,  have  at  no  time 
(>bliged  us  to  call  forth  such  powers ;  no,  nor  any  thing  like 
them.  There  is  not  a  principle  of  the  law  and  constitution 
of  this  country  that  is  not  subverted  to  favour  the  execution 
of  that  project.*  And  for  what  is  all  this  apparatus  of  bus- 
tle and  terrour  ?  Is  it  because  any  thing  substantiid  is  expec- 
ted from  it  ?  No.  The  stir  and  bustle  itself  is  the  end  pro- 
posed. The  eye-servants  of  a  short-sighted  master  will  em- 
ploy themselves,  not  on  what  is  most  essential  to  his  affairs, 
but  on  what  is  nearest  to  his  ken.  Great  difficulties  have 
given  a  just  value  to  economy;  and  our  minister  of  the  day 
must  be  an  economist,  whatever  it  may  cost  us.  But  where 
is  he  to  exert  his  talents  ?  At  home  to  be  sure ;  for  where 
dse  can  he  obtain  a  profitable  credit  for  their  exertion  ?  It  is 
nothing  to  him,  whether  the  object  on  which  he  works  un- 
der our  eye  be  promising  or  not.  If  he  does  not  obtain  any 
publick  benefit,he  may  make  regulations  without  end.   Thpsf 

*  Appendix,  No.  I. 

Vol.  JL  C  c  c 
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are  sure  to  pay  in  present  expectation,  whilst  the  effect  is  at 
a  distance^  and  may  be  the  concern  of  other  times,  and  other 
men.  On  these  principles  he  chooses  to  suppose  (for  he 
does  not  pretend  more  than  to  suppose)  a  naked  possibility, 
that  he  shall  draw  some  resource  out  of  crumbs  dropped  from 
the  trenchers  of  penury  ;  that  something  shall  be  laid  in 
store  from  the  short  allowance  of  revenue  officers,  overload- 
ed with  duty,  and  famished  for  want  of  bread ;  by  a  reduc- 
tion from  officers  who  are  at  this  very  hour  ready  to  Intter 
the  treasury  with  what  breaks  through  stone  walls,  for  an  to- 
€rease  of  their  appointments.  From  the  marrowless  bones  of 
these  skeleton  establishments,  by  the  use  of  every  9ort  of  cut- 
ting, and  of  every  sort  of  frvtting  tool,  he  flatters  himself  that 
he  may  chip  and  rasp  an  empirical  alimentary  powder,  to  di- 
et into  some  similitude  of  health  and  substance  the  langmsh- 
ing  chimeras  of  fraudulent  reformation. 

Whilst  he  is  thus  employed  according  to  his  policy  and  CO 
his  taste,  he  has  not  leisure  to  inquire  into  those  abuses  in 
India  that  are  drawing  off  money  by  millions  from  the  treas- 
ures of  this  country,  which  are  exhausting  the  vital  juices 
from  members  of  the  state,  where  the  publick  iaanidon  b  £ur 
more  sorely  felt  than  in  the  local  exchequer  of  England.  Not 
content  with  winking  at  these  abuses,  whilst  he  attempts  ta 
squeeze  the  laborious  ill-paid  drudges  of  English  revenue,  he 
lavishes  in  one  act  of  corrupt  prodigality,  upon  those  who 
never  served  the  publick  in  any  honest  occupati<Hi  at  a&,  aa 
annual  income  equal  to  two  thirds  of  the  whole  collection  of 
the  revenues  of  this  kingdom. 

Actuated  by  the  same  principle  of  choice,  he  has  now  on 
the  anvil  another  scheme,  full  of  difficulty  and  desper^ 
hazard,  which  totally  alters  the  commercial  relation  of  two 
kingdoms ;  and  what  end  soever  it  shall  have,  may  bequeatk 
a  legacy  of  heart-burning  and  discontent  to  one  of  the  coun- 
tries, perhaps  to  both,  to  be  perpetuated  to  the  latest  pos- 
terity. This  project  is  also  undertaken  on  the  hope  of  profit 
It  is  provided,  that  out  of  some  (I  know  not  what)  remains 
of  the  Irish  hereditary  revenue,  a  fund  at  some  time,  and  of 
some  sort,  should  be  applied  to  the  protection  of  the  Irish 
trade.     Here  we  are  commanded  again  to  task  our  £uth, 
and  to  persuade  ouueVi^)  \hax  out  of  the  surplus  of  de- 
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fidency,  out  of  the  savings  of  habitual  and  systematick  pro- 
digality, the  minister  of  wonders  will  provide  support  for 
this  nation,  sinking  under  the  mountainous  load  of  two 
hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  debt.  But  whilst  we  look 
with  pain  at  his  desperate  and  laborious  trifling ;  whilst  we 
are  apprehensive  that^  he  will  break  his  back  in  stooping  to 
pick  up  chaff  and  straws,  he  recovers  himself  at  an  elastick 
bound,  and  with  a  broad-cast  swing  of  his  arm,  he  squanders 
over  his  Indian  field  a  sum  far  greater  than  the  clear  prod- 
uce of  the  whole  hereditary  revenue  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland.  * 

Strange  as  thb  scheme  of  conduct  in  ministry  is,  and 
inconsbtent  with  all  just  policy,  it  is  still  true  to  itself, 
and  faithful  to  its  own  perverted  order.  Those  who  are 
bountiful  to  crimes,  will  be  rigid  to  merit,  and  penurious  to 
service.  Their  penury  is  even  held  out  as  a  blind  and  cover 
to  their  prodigality.  The  economy  of  injustice  is,  to  fur* 
nish  resources  for  the  fund  of  corruption.  Then  they  pay 
off  their  protection  to  great  crimes  and  great  criminals,  by 
being  inexorable  to  the  paltry  Arailties  of  little  men;  and 
these  modem  flagellants  are  sure,  with  a  rigid  fidelity,  to 
whip  their  own  enormities  on  the  vicarious  back  of  every 
small  offender. 

It  is  to  draw  your  attention  to  economy  of  quite  another 
order ;  it  is  to  animadvert  on  offences  of  a  far  different  de- 
scription, that  my  honourable  friend  has  brought  before  you 
the  motion  of  this  day.  It  is  to  perpetuate  the  abuses  which 
are  subverting  the  fabrick  of  your  empire,*  that  the  motion 
is  opposed.  It  is  therefore  with  reason  (and  if  he  has  power 
to  carry  himself  through,  I  commend  his  prudence)  that  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  makes  his  stand  at  the  very  out- 
set ;  and  boldly  refuses  all  parliamentary  information.  Let 
him  admit  but  one  step  towards  inquiry,  and  he  is  undone* 
You  must  be  ignorant,  or  he  cannot  be  safe.  But  before 
his  curtain  is  let  down,  and  the  shades  -of  eternal  night  shall 

*  The  whole  of  the  net  Irish  hereditary  revenue  is,  on  a  medium  of  the 
last  seven  years,  about  330/XX>/l  yearly.  The  revenues  of  all  denominations 
fall  short  more  than  150/XX)/.  yearly  of  the  charges.  On  the  frfjent  produce, 
«f  Mr.  Pitt*8  scheme  was  to  take  place,  he  might  gain  from  seven  to  ten 
-thousand  pounds  a  year. 
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veil  our  eastern  dominions  from  our  view,  permit  me^  SiTi 
to  avail  myself  of  the  means  which  were  furnished  in  anz^ 
ious  and  inquisitive  times,  to  demonstrate  out  of  this  singk 
act  of  the  present  minister,  what  advantages  you  ar^  to  de- 
rive from  permitting  the  greatest  concern  of  this  nation  to 
be  separated  from  the  cognizance,  and  exempted  even  out 
of  the  competence,  of  parliament. 

The  greatest  body  oi  your  revenue,  your  most  muneroiis 
armies,  your  most  important  commerce,  the  richest  sources 
of  your  publick  credit,  (contrary  to  every  idea  of  the  known 
settled  policy  of  England)  are  on  the  point  of  being  convert* 
ed  into  a  mystery  of  state.  Tou  are  going  to  have  one  half 
of  the  globe  hid  even  from  the  common  liberal  curiositj  of 
an  English  gentleman.  Here  a  grand  revolution  commences. 
Mark  the  period,  and  mark  the  circumstances.  In  most  of 
the  capital  changes  that  are  recorded  in  the  principles  and 
system  of  any  government,  a  publick  benefit  of  some  kind  or 
other  has  been  pretended.  The  revolution  commenced  in 
something  plausible ;  in  something  which  carried  the  appear- 
ance at  least  of  punishment  of  delinquency,  or  correctioD  of 
abuse.  But  here,  in  the  very  moment  of  the  converson  of 
a  department  of  British  government  into  an  Indian  mystery, 
and  in  the  very  act  in  which  the  change  commences,  a  cor^ 
rupt,  private  interest  is  set  up  in  direct  opposition  to  the  ne^ 
cessities  of  the  nation.  A  diversion  is  made  of  millioof  of  the 
publick  money  from  the  publick  treasury  to  a  private  purse. 
It  is  not  into  secret  negotiations  for  war,  peace,  or  alHance, 
that  the  house  of  commons  is  forbidden  to  inquire.  It  is  a 
matter  of  account ;  it  is  a  pecuniary  transaction  ;  it  b  the  de- 
mand of  a  suspected  steward  upon  ruined  tenants  and  an  em- 
barrassed master,  that  the  commons  of  Great  Britain  ait 
commanded  not  to  inspect.  The  whole  tenour  of  the  ri^ 
honourable  gentletnan's  argument  is  consonant  to  the  nature 
of  his  policy.  The  system  of  concealment  is  fostered  by  a 
system  of  falsehood.  False  facts,  £dse  colours,  fiilse  names 
of  persons  and  things,  are  its  whole  support. 

Sir,  I  mean  to  fbUow  the  right  honourable  gentleman  over 
that  field  of  deception,  clearing  what  he  has  purposely  ob- 
scured, and  fairly  stating  what  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
misrepresent.    For  this  purpose^  it  is  necessary  you  should 
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know  with  some  degree  of  distinctness,  a  little  of  the  locali- 
tjy  the  nature,  the  circumstances,  the  magnitude  of  the  pre- 
tended debts  on  which  this  marvellous  donation  is  founded, 
as  well  as  of  the  persons  from  whom  and  by  whom  it  is 
claimed. 

Madras,  with  its  dependencies,  is  the  second  (but  with  a 
long  interval,  the  second)  member  of  the  British  empire  in 
the  east.  The  trade  of  that  city,  and  of  the  adjacent  terri- 
tory, was,  not  very  long  ago,  among  the  most  flourishing  in 
Asia.  But  since  the  establishment  of  the  British  power,  it 
has  wasted  away  under  an  uniform  gradual  decline ;  inso- 
much that  in  the  year  1779  not  one  merchant  of  eminence 
was  to  be  found  in  the  whole  country.*  During  this  period 
of  decay,  about  six  hundred  thousand  sterling  pounds  a  year 
have  been  drawn  offt>y  English  gentlemen  on  their  private  ac- 
count, by  the  way  of  China  alone.f  If  we  add  four  hundred 
thousand,  as  probably  remitted  through  other  channels,  and  in 
other  mediums,  that  is,  in  jewels,  gold,  and  silver  directly 
brought  to  Europe,  and  ii\  bills  upon  the  British  and  foreign 
companies,  you  will  scarcely  think  the  matter  over-rated.  If 
we  fix  the  commencement  of  this  extraction  of  money  from 
the  Camatick  at  a  period  no  earlier  than  the  year  1760,  and 
close  it  in  the  year  1780,  it  probably  will  not  amount  to  a 
great  deal  less  than  twenty  millions  of  money. 

During  the  deep  silent  flow  of  this  steady  stream  of  wealth, 
which  set  from  India  into  Europe,  it  generally  passed  on  with 
no  adequate  observation }  but  happening  at  some  periods  to 
meet  rifts  of  rocks  that  checked  its  course,  it  grew  more  noi- 
sy and  attracted  more  notice.  The  pecuniary  discussions 
caused  by  an  accumulation  of  part  of  the  fortunes  of  their 
servants  in  a  debt  from  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  was  the  first 
thing  which  very  particularly  called  for,  and  long  engaged,  the 
attention  of  the  court  of  directors.  This  debt  amounted  to 
eight  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  was 
claimed,  for  the  greater  part,  by  English  gentlemen,  residing 
at  Madras.  This  grand  capital,  settled  at  length  by  order  at 
ten  per  cent,  afforded  an  annuity  of  eighty-eight  thousand 
pounds.^ 

*  Mr.  Smith's  exammadon  before  the  select  committee.  Appendix,  No.  2. 

f  Appendix,  Na  2. 

t  Fottrth  report,  Mr.  Dundat*!  committee,  p.  4. 
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Whilst  the  directors  were  digesting  their  astonishment  at 
this  information,  a  memorial  was  presented  to  them  from 
three  gentlemen,  informing  them  that  their  friends  had  lent 
likewise,  to  merchants  of  Canton  in  China,  a  sum  of  not  more 
than  one  million  sterling.  In  this  memorial  they  called  upon 
the  company  for  their  assistance  and  interposition  with  the 
Chinese  goveriftnent  for  the  recovery  of  the  debt.  This  sum 
lent  to  Chinese  merchants,  was  at  24  per  cent,  which  would 
yield,  if  paid,  an  annuity  of  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand 

pounds.* 

Perplexed  as  the  directors  were  with  these  demands,  you 
may  conceive.  Sir,  that  they  did  not  find  themselves  very 
much  disembarrassed,  by  being  made  acquainted  that  they 
must  again  exert  their  influence  for  a  new  reserve  of  the  hap- 
py parsimony  of  their  servants,  collected  into  a  second  debt 
from  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  amounting  to  two  millions  four 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  settled  at  an  interest  of  12  ^ 
cent.    This  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Consolidation  of 
1777,  as  the  former  of  the  nabob's  debts  was  by  the  title  of 
the  Consolidation  of  1767.     To  this  was  added^  in  a  sepa- 
rate parcel,  a  little  reserve  called  the  Cavalry  debt,  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds,  at  the  same  interest.  The 
whole  of  these  four  capitals,  amounting  to  four  millions  four 
htmdred  and  forty  thousand  pounds,  produced  at  their  seve^ 
ral  rates,  annuities  amounting  to  six  hundred  and  twoity- 
three  thousand  pounds  a  year  \  a  good  deal  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  clear  land-tax  of  England,  at  four  shillings  in 
the  pound ;  a  good  deal  more  than  double  the  whole  anniuS 
dividend  of  the  East  India  company,  the  nominal  masten  to 
the  proprietors  in  these  funds.     Of  this  interest,  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty-three  thousand  two  hundred  pounds  a  year 
stood  chargeable  on  the  publick  revenues  of  the  Camatick. 

Sir,  at  this  moment,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  consider 
the  various  operations  which  the  capital  and  interest  of  this 
debt  have  successively  undergone.  I  shall  speak  to  these  op- 
erations when  I  come  particularly  to  answer  the  right  hon- 
ourable gentleman  on  each  of  the  heads,  as  he  has  thought 

*  A  witness  ezamtned  before  the  committee  of  lecrecy  nys,  that  eightecs 
fercenu  was  the  usual  interest ;  but  he  had  heard  that  more  had  been  giTCS. 
The  above  it  the  account  which  Mr.  B.  received. 
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jiroper  to  divide  them.     But  this  was  the  exact  view  in 
which  these  debts  first  appeared  to  the  court  of  directors^ 
and  to  the  world.     It  varied  afterwards.     But  it  never  ap- 
peared in  any  other  than  a  most  questionable  shape.     When 
this  gigantick  phantom  of  debt  first  appeared  before  a  young 
minister,  it  naturally  would  have  justified  some  degree   of 
doubt  and  apprehension.     Such  a  prodigy  would  have  filled 
any  common  man  with  superstitious  fears.     He  would  exor- 
cise that  shapeless,  nameless  form,  and  by  every  thing  sacred 
would  have  adjured  it  to  tell  by  what  means  a  small  number 
of  slight  individuals,  of  no  consequence  or  situation,  possessed 
of  no  lucrative  offices,  without  the  command  of  armies,  or 
the  known  administration  of  revenues,  without  profession  of 
any  kind,  without  any  sort  of  trade  sufficient  to  employ  a 
pedlar,  could  have,  in  a  few  years  (as  to  some,  ^en  in  a  few 
months)  amassed  treasures  equal  to  the  revenues  of  a  respecta- 
ble kingdom  ?    Was  it  not  enough  to  put  these  gentlemen, 
in  the  noviciate  of  their  administration,  on  their  guard,  and 
to  call  upon  them  for  a  strict  inquiry  (if  not  to  justify  them 
in   a  reprobation  of  those  demands  without  any  inquiry  at 
all)  that  when  all  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  had  for 
years  been  witness  to  the  immense  sums  laid  out  by  the  ser- 
vants of  the  company  in  stocks  of  all  denominations,  in  the 
purchase  of  lands,  in  the  buying  and  building  of  houses,  in 
the  securing  quiet  seats  in  parliament,  or  in  the  tumultuous 
riot  of  contested  elections,  in  wandering  throughout  the 
whole  range  of  those  variegated  modes  of  inventive  prodi- 
gality, which  sometimes  have  excited  our  wonder,  sometimes 
roused  our  indignation }  that  after  all  India  was  four  millions 
still  in  debt  to  them  ?  India  in  debt  to  thtm  !    For  what  ? 
Evefy  debt  for  which  an  equivalent  of  some  kind  or  other 
is  not  given,  is  on  the  face  of  it  a  fraud.     What  is  the  equiv- 
alent they  have  given  ?  What  equivalent  had  they  to  give  ? 
What  are  the  articles  of  commerce,  or  the  branches  of  man- 
ufacture which  those  gentlemen  have  carried  hence  to  enrich 
India  ?  What  are  the  sciences  they  beamei;  out  to  enlighten 
it  ?  What  -are  the  arts  they  introduced  to  chear  and  to  adorn 
it  ?  What  are  the  religious,  what  the  moral  institutions  they 
have  taught  among  that  people  as  a  guide  to  life,  or  as  a  con- 
sobtion  when  life  is  to  be  no  more,  that  there  is  an  eternal 
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debt,  a  debt  <<  still  paying  still  to  owe)*"  which  must  be  bound 
on  the  present  generation  in  India,  and  entailed  on  their 
mortgaged  posterity  for  ever  ?  A  debt  of  millionsi  in  favour 
of  a  set  of  men,  whose  names,  with  few  exceptions,  are  ei-' 
ther  buried  in  the  obscurity  of  their  origin  and  talents,  or 
dragged  into  light  by  the  enormity  of  their  crimes  ? 

In  my  opinion  the  courage  of  the  minister  was  the  mos^ 
wonderful  part  of  the  transaction,  especially  as  he  most  have 
read,  or  rather  the  right  honourable  gentleman  says,  he  h» 
read  for  him,  whole  volumes  upon  the  subject.  The  vdt 
umes,  by  the  way, are  not  by  one  tenth  part  so  numeitms  as  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  has  thought  proper  to  pretend, 
in  order  to  frighten  you  from  inquiry ;  but  in  these  volonies, 
such  as  they  are,  the  minister  must  have  foimd  a  full  author- 
ity for  a  suspicion  (at  the  very  least)  of  every  thing  reladve 
to  the  great  fortunes  made  at  Madras.  What  is  that  author- 
ity ?  Why  no  other  than  the  standing  authority  for  231  the 
claims  which  the  ministry  has  thought  fit  to  provide  for— 
the  grand  debtor — ^the  nabob  of  Arcot  himsel£  Hear  that 
prince,  in  the  letter  written  to  the  court  of  directors,  at  the 
precise  period,  whilst  the  main  body  of  these  debts  were 
contracting.  In  his  letter  he  states  himself  to  be,  what  un» 
doubtedly  he  b,  a  most  competent  witness  to  this  point. 
After  speaking  of  the  war  with  Hyder  Ali  in  1768  and  1759^ 
and  of  other  measures  which  he  censures  (whether  ri^  or 
wrong  it  signifies  nothing)  and  into  which  he  says  be  had 
been  led  by  the  company's  servants  ;  he  proceeds  in  tUl 
manner — ^*  If  all  these  things  were  against  the  real  interests 
of  the  company,  they  are  ten  thousand  times  more  agadittt 
mine,  and  against  the  prosperity  of  my  country,  and  the  hap- 
piness of  my  people  ;  for  your  interests  and  mine  are  the 
same.  JThat  were  they  owing  to  then  ?  to  the  private  ffiemff'tf 
a  few  individually  who  have  enriched  themselves  at  the  expeme  tf 
your  influence^  and  of  my  country  ;  fir  your  servants  HAVE  NO 
TRADE  IN  THIS  COUNTRr :  neither  do  you  pay  them 
high  wages y  yet  in  a  few  years  they  return  to  England  mnA 
many  lacks  of  pagodas.  How  can  you  or  I  account  for  such  im* 
mense  fortunes  acquired  in  so  short  a  time,  without  any  visiUe 
means,  of  getting  them  ?** 

When  he  asked  tYu%  c^esidoii)  Hchich  involves  its^  answer^ 
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it  is  extraeitliAary  that  curiosky  did  not  prompt  the  chan<» 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  to  that  iaqttirjy  which  might  come 
in  vain  recommended  to  him  by  his  own  act  of  parliament. 
Does  not  the  nabob  of  Arcot  tell  us  in  so  many  words,  that 
there  was  no  fiur  way  of  awaking  the  enormous  sums  sent  by 
the  company's  servants  to  England  ?  and  do  you  imagine 
that  there  was  or  could  be  more  honesty  and  good  faith,  in 
the  deniands  for  whtt  remained  behind  in  India  ?  Of  what 
nature  were  the  transactions  with  himself  ?  If  you  follow  th6 
train  of  his  information  you  must  see,  that  if  these  great  suras 
were  at  all  lent,  it  was  not  pK^>erty,  but  spcal  that  was  lent ) 
if  not  lent,  the  transaction  was  not  a  contraa,  but  a  fraud. 
Kther  way^  if  light  enough  could  Oct  be  furnished  to  author^i- 
ize  a  full  condemnation  of  these  demands,  they  ought  to  h^ve 
been  left  to-  the  parties,  who  best  knew  and  understood  each 
other^s  proceedings,  h  was  not  necessary  that  the  authority 
of  government  should  interpose  in  favour  of  claims,  whose 
Tery  foundation  was  a  defiance  of  that  authority,  and  whose 
object  and  end  was  its  entire  subversion. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  letter  Mfas  written  by  the  nabob  of 
Arcot  in  a  moody  humour,  under  the  influence  of  some  cha« 
grin.  Certainly  it  was }  but  it  i^  in  sueh  humours  that  truth 
comes  out.  And  when  he  tells  yeii  from  his  own  knowledge, 
what  every  one  must  presunie,  from  the  extreme  probability 
of  the  thing,  whether  he  told  it  or  tiotf  6ne  such  t^timony 
is  worth  a  thousand  that  contra(&t  that  probability,  when 
the  parties  have  a  better  understanding  widi  each  other,  mkI 
when  they  have  a  point  to  carry,  that  may  unite  them  in  a 
common  deceit. 

If  this  body  of  private  chums  of  debt,  real  or  devised,  wok 
a  question,  as  it  b  frdsely  pretended,  between  the  nabob  of 
Arcot  as  debtor ^  and  Paul  Benfieid  and  his  associates  as  cred- 
itors, I  am  sure,  I  should  give  myself  but  little  trou/ble  aboit 
it.  If  the  hoards  of  oppression  were  the  fund  for  satisfying 
Ae  claims  of  bribery  and  pecuhtion,  who  would  widi  to  in- 
terfere between  such  litigants  ?  If  the  demands  were  confined 
to  what  might  be  drawn  from  the  treasures,  which  the  com- 
pany's records  uniformly  assert  that  the  nabob  is  in  posses- 
sion of;  or  if  he  had  mines  of  gold  or  silver,  or  diamonds 
(as  we  know  that  he  has  none)  these  gentlemen  mi^t  bt^-^VL 

Vol.  17,  D  d  d 
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open  his  hoards,  or  dig  in  his  mines,  withoat  any  disturbance 
from  me.  But  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  hooM 
know  as  well  as  I  do,  and  they  dare  not  contradict  me,  that 
the  nabob  of  Arcot  and  his  creditors  are  not  adversaries,  but 
collusive  parties,  and  that  the  whole  transaction  is  under  a 
false  colour  and  false  names.  The  litigation  is  not,  nor  ever 
has  been,  between  their  rapacity  and  his  hoarded  riches.  No  i 
it  is  between  him  and  them  combining  and  confederating  on 
one  side,  and  the  publick  revenues,  and  the  miseraUe  inhabi- 
tants  of  a  ruined  country,  on  the  other.  These  are  the  real 
plaintiffs  and  the  real  defendants  in  the  suit.  Refusing  a 
shilling  from  his  hoards  for  the  satisfaction  of  any  demand, 
.the  nabob  of  ArcQt  is  always  ready,  nay,  he  earnestly,  and  with 
eagerness  and  passion,  contends  for  delivering  up  to  these 
pretended  creditors  his  territory  and  his  subjects.  It  is  there- 
fore not  firom  treasuries  and  mines,  but  from  the  food  of  your 
unpaid  armies,  from  the  blood  withheld  from  the  veins,  and 
whipt  out  of  the  backs  of  the  most  miserable  of  men,  that 
we  are  to  pamper  extortion,  usury,  and  peculation,  under  the 
false  names  of  debtors  and  creditors  of  state. 

The  great  patron  of  these  creditors  (to  whose  hooonr  they 
ought  to  erea  statues)  the  right  honourable  gentleman*,  in 
stating  the  merits  whjch  recommended  them  to  hii  favour, 
has  ranked  them  under  three  grand  divisions.  The  first,  the 
creditors  of  1767}  then  the  creditors  of  the  cavalry  loan; 
and  lastly,  the  creditors  of  the  loan  in  1777.  Let  us  eiam- 
ine  them,  one  by  one,  as  they  pass  in  review  before  us. 

The  first  of  these  loans,  that  of  1 767,  he  insists,  has  an  in- 
dispuuble  claim  upon  the  publick  justice.  The  creditors,  he 
affirms,  lent  their  money  publickly ;  they  advanced  it  with 
the  express  knowledge  and  approbation  of  the  company  j  and 
it  was  contraaed  at  the  moderate  interest  of  ten  per  cmt.  In 
dds  loan  the  demand  is,  according  to  him,  not  only  just,  hut 
meritorious  in  a  very  high  degree ;  and  one  would  be  incli- 
ned to  believe  he  thought  so,  because  he  has  put  it  last  in 
the  provision  he  has  made  for  these  claims. 

I  readily  admit  this  debt  to  stand  the  £urest  of  the  whole ', 
for  whatever  may  be  my  suspicions  concerning  a  part  of  it,  I 
can  convict  it  of  nothing  worse  than  the  nK»t  enormous  usu- 
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ry.  But  I  can  convict  upon  the  spot  the  right  honourable 
gentleman»  of  the  most  daring  misrepresentation  in  every  one 
fact*  without  any  exception,  that  he  has  alleged  in  defence  of 
this  loan,  and  of  his  own  conduct  with  regard  to  it.  I  will  shew 
you  that  this  debt  was  never  contracted  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  company  i  that  it  had  not  their  approbation ;  that 
they  received  the  first  intelligence  of  it  with  the  utmost  pos- 
sible surprise,  indignation,  and  alarm. 

So  far  from  being  previously  apprized  of  the  transaction 
from  its  origin,  it  was  two  years  before  the  court  of  directors 
obtained  any  official  intelligence  of  it.  <*  The  dealings  of  the 
servants  with  the  nabob  were  concealed  from  the  first,  until 
they  were  found  out,"  (says  Mr.  Sayer,  the  company's  coun- 
sel) **  by  the  report  of  the  country."  The  presidency,  how- 
ever, at  last  thought  proper  to  send  an  ofiicial  account.  On 
this  the  directors  tell  them,  <<  to  your  great  reproach  it  has 
been  cunaded  from  us.  We  cannot  but  suspect  this  debt  to 
have  had  its  weight  \n  your  proposed  aggrandizement  of  Mahom-^ 
ed  AU  [the  nabob  of  Arcot] ;  but  whether  it  has  or  has 
not,  certain  it  is,  you  are  guilty  of  an  high  breach  of  duty  in 
concealing  it  from  us.^ 

These  expressions,  concerning  the  ground  of  the  transac- 
tion, its  effect,  and  its  clandestine  nature,  are  in  the  letters, 
bearing  date  March  1 7,  1 769.  After  receiving  a  more  full 
account  on  the  2Sd  March,  1770,  they  state,  that  <<  Messrs. 
John  Pybus,  John  Call,  and  James  Bourchier,  as  trustees 
for  themselves  and  others  of  the  nabob's  private  creditors, 
had  proved  a  deed  of  assignment  upon  the  nabob  and  his 
son  of  FIFTEEN  districts  of  the  nabob's  country,  the  reve- 
nues of  which  yielded,  in  time  of  peace,  eight  lacks  of  pago- 
das [320,000/.  sterling]  annually ;  and  likewise  an  assign- 
ment of  the  yearly  tribute  paid  the  nabob  from  the  rajah  of 
Tanjore,  amounting  to  four  lacks  of  rupees  [40.000/.  J'  The 
territorial  revenue,  at  that  time  possessed  by  these  gentle- 
men, without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  their  masters, 
amounted  to  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling annually.  They  were  making  rapid  strides  to  the  entire 
possession  of  the  country,  when  the  directors,  whom  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  states  as  having  authorized  these 
proceedings,  were  kept  in  such  profound  ignorance  of  this 
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royal  acquisition  of  territorial  rersnue  by  theirienraiiti,  that 
in  the  same  letter  they  say,  «<  this  assignment  was  ofatuned 
by  ibret  of  the  numbers  rf  your  boards  in  January  1767,  yet 
we  do  not  find  the  least  trace  of  it  upon  your  consuhatioii^ 
until  August  1768,  nor  do  any  of  your  letters  to  us  a£Rnrd 
any  information  relative  to  such  transactions,  till  the  li^  of 
November  1768.  By  your  last  letters  of  the  Sthof  May, 
1769,  you  bring  the  whole  proceedings  to  light  in  one 
view." 

As  to  the  previous  knowledge  of  the  company,  and  its 
sanction  to  the  debts,  you  see  that  this  assertion  of  that 
knowledge  is  utterly  unfounded.    But  did  the  directors  ap- 
prove of  it,  and  ratify  the  transaction  when  it  was  known  i 
The  very  reverse.     On  the  same  Sd  of  March,  the  director! 
declare,  <<  upon  an  impartial  examination  of  the  whide  conr 
duct  of  our  late  govemour  and  council  of  Fort  George 
(Madras)  and  on  the  fullest  consideration,  that  the  said  gov- 
emour and  council  have,  in  notorious  violation  ef  the  trust  r^ 
posed  in  them,  manifestly  preferred  the  interest  of  private  in* 
dividuals  to  that  of  the  company^  in  permitting  the  assignment 
of  the  revenues  of  certain  valuable  districts,  to  a  very  large 
amount,  firom  the  nabob  to  individuals"-— and  then  bigUy 
aggravating  their  crimes,  they  add  **  we  order  and  dirca 
that  you  do  examine,  in  the  most  impartial  manner,  all  the 
above-mentioned  transactions  ^  and  that  you  punish  by  sus^ 
pension,  degradation,  dismission,  or  otherwise,  as  to  yon 
shall  seem  meet,  all  and  every  such  servant  or  servants  of 
the  company,  who  may  by  you  be  found  guilty  of  any  of  the 
above  offences."    «  We  had  (say  the  directors)  the  mortifi** 
cation  to  find  that  the  servants  of  the  company,  who  had 
been  rmsed^  supported^  and  omod  their  present  opulence  tothetd^ 
vantages  gained  in  such  service,  have  in  this  instance  mak 
unfaithfully  betrayed  their  trust,  abandoned  the  company's  in- 
terest, and  prostituted  its  influence  to  accomplish  ihi^pnrposti 
of  individuals^  whilst  the  interest  of  the  company  is  almost  xjuhoBj 
neglected^  and  payment  to  us  rendered  extremely  precarious." 
Here  then  is  the  rock  of  approbation  of  the  court  of  direc- 
tors, on  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  says  thb 
debt  was  founded.    Any  member,  Mr.  Speaker,  who  shonid 
come  into  (he  house,  on  my  reading  this  sentence  of  am- 
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fif  tbe  court  of  directors  against  their  unfaithful 
servants*  might  well  iinagio)e  that  he  had  heard  an  harsh j  se« 
vere,  unqualified  invective  against  the  present  minbterial 
board  o£  control.  So  exactly  do  the  proceedings  of  the  pat* 
rem  of  this  abuse  tally  with  those  of  the  actors  in  it,  that 
the  expressions  used  in  the  condemnation  of  the  one,  may 
serve  for  the  reprobation  of  the  other,  without  the  change 
of  a  word. 

To  read  you  all  the  expressions  of  wrath  and  indignation 
fulminated  in  this  dispatch  against  the  meritorious  creditors 
of  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  who  according  to  him 
have  been  so  fully  approved  by  the  company,  would  be  to 
read  the  whole. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman^  with  an  address  peculiar 
to  himself,  every  now  and  then  slides  in  the  presidency  of 
Madras,  as  synonimous  to  the  company.  That  the  presiden- 
cy did  approve  the  debt,  is  certain.  But  the  right  honoura^ 
ble  gentleman,  a3. prudent  in  suppressing,  as  skilful  in  bring- 
ing forward  his  ifiatter,.haa  not  chosen  to  tell  you  that  the 
presidency  were  the  very  persoos^  guilty  of  contracting  this 
loan  I  creditors  themselves,  ,aad, agents  and  trustees  for  all 
the  other  creditors.  .  For  this  the  court  of  directors  accuse 
them  of  breach  of  .trust ;  .and. for  tibifi  the  right  honourable 
gentlepian  considers  ■  tbem  n  perfecdy  good  authority  for 
those  claims.  ^It  is  pleasant  to  hear  a.gtatlemaa  of  the  law 
quote  the  approbation  of  creditors  as  an  authority  for  their 
own  debt. 

How  they  came  to  contract  the>  debt  to  <d^mscives,  how 
they  came  to  act  asegeptsfor  ehose  whom  they  ought  to 
have  controlled,  is- for,  your  inqairy.  Ilie  policy  of  this 
debt  was  announced  to  th^  court  ofduneetofSybytfae  very 
persons  concerned  m  awning «t.  »  TiUmry  / lately,"  (aay 
the  presidency) '<  the  •  nabob  plabed.bis<dependenoe  ontbe 
company.  Now  he  has  been  taught  by  ill-advisers,  that  an 
interest  out  of  doors  njay  atand  him  in  good  stead.  He  has 
been  made  to  bcKeve  that  his  privaU  or»£Un  have  f9u>er  4mi 
interest  to  over^rute  the  court  af  directors^ T    The  nabob  was 

*  For  the  tbre^u  of  (he  f^rediton,  and  total  aubversion  of  the  authority 
vi  the  company  mi  Csrour  ^^t  iialiob*i  power,  and  the  increase  thereby 
of  his  evil  dispotitions*  and  the  great  deraogement  of  all  publick  concerns, 
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not  misinformed.  The  private  creditors  instantly  qualified 
a  vast  number  of  votes  ;  and  having  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  court  of  proprietors,  as  well  as  extending  a  power- 
ful cabal  in  other  places  as  important,  they  so  comfdetely 
overturned  the  authority  of  the  court  of  directors  at  bomt^ 
and  abroad,  that  this  poor  baffled  government  was  sooni 
obliged  to  lower  its  tone.  It  was  glad  to  be  admitted  into 
partnership  with  its  own  servants.  The  court  of  directors 
establishing  the  debt  which  chey  had  reprobated  as  a  breach 
of  trust,  and  which  was  planned  for  the  subversion  of  their 
authority,  settled  its  payments  on  a  par  with  those  of  the 
publick  ;  and  even  so,  were  not  able  to  obtain  peace  or  even 
equality  in  their  demands.  All  the  consequences  lay  in  a 
regular  and  irresistible  train.  By  employing  their  influence 
for  the  recovery  of  this  debt,  their  orders,  issued  in  the  same 
breath,  against  creating  new  debts,  only  animated  the  strong 
desires  of  their  servants  to  this  prohibited  prolifick  sport,  and 
it  soon  produced  a  swarm  of  sons  and  daughters,  not  in  the 
least  degenerated  from  the  virtue  of  their  parents* 

From  that  moment,  the  authority  of  the  court  of  directors 
expired  in  the  Camatick,  and  every  where  else.    <<  Every 
man,"  says  the  presidency,  who  opposes  the  government  and 
its  measures,  finds  an  immediate  countenance  from  the  nar 
bob  ;  even  our  discarded  officers,  however  unworthy,  are 
received  into  the  nabob's  service*.*    It  was  indeed  a  matter 
of  no  wonderfid  sagacity  to  determine  whether  the  court  of 
directors,  with  their  miserable  salaries  to  their  servants,  of 
four  or  five  hundred  pounds  a  year,  or  the  distributor  of 
millions,  was  most  likely  to  be  obeyed.     It  was  an  invendon 
beyond  the  imagination  of  all  the  speculatists  of  our  specu- 
lating age,  to  see  a  government  quietly  settled  in  one  and  the 
same  town,  composed  of  two  distinct  members  ;  one  to  pay 
scantily  for  obedience,  and  the  other  to  bribe  high  for  rebel- 
lion and  revolt. 

•ee  select  committee  Fort  St.  George'0  letters,  21§t  November,  1 769^  and 
January  31st,  1770;  September  11th,  1772.  Aad  gOTemour  Bourchier's  fet- 
ters to  the  nabob  of  Arcot,2l8t  November,  1769,  and  December  9th,  1769. 
•  "  He  [the  nabob]  is  in  a  great  degree  the  cause  of  our  present  inability; 
by  diverting  the  revenues  of  the  Carnatick  through/mMi«  chiiMri^."— )>  Even 
this  Peshcush  [the  Tanjore  tribute]  circumstanced  as  he  and  we  are,  he  has 
amgned  over  to  Othen,  i»)l»  novi  m  thnudves  im  •^pttitUm  U  the  tam^m^ 

OooMiltadoiu,  October  W^  \*I69«qii  iSbtt  \^£bL  tmmDooianiSuiji t»  the  nabob. 
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The  next  thing  which  recommends  this  particular  debt  to 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  is»  it  seems,  the  moderate 
interest  of  ten  per  cent.  It  would  be  lost  labour  to  observe 
on  this  assertion.  The  nabob,  in  a  long  apologetick  letter* 
for  the  transaction  between  him  and  the  body  of  the  cred- 
itors, states  the  fact,  as  I  shall  state  it  to  you.  In  the  accu- 
mulation of  this  debt,  the  first  interest  paid  was  from  thirty  to 
thirty-six  per  cent,  it  was  then  brought  down  to  twenty-five 
per  cent,  at  length  it  was  reduced  to  twenty ;  and  there  it 
found  its  rest.  During  the  whole  process,  as  often  as  any 
of  these  monstrous  interests  fell  into  an  arrear,  (into  which 
they  were  continually  fidling)  the  arrear,  formed  into  a  new 
capital,f  was  added  to  the  old,  and  the  same  interest  of  twen- 
ty percent,  accrued  upon  both.  The  company,  having  got 
some  scent  of  the  enormous  usury  which  prevailed  at  Madras, 
thought  it  necessary  to  interfere,  and  to  order  all  interests  to 
be  lowered  to  ten  per  cent.  This  order,  which  contained  no 
exception,  though  it  by  no  means  pointed  particularly  to  this 
class  of  debts,  came  like  a  thunder-clap  on  the  nabob.  He 
considered  his  political  credit  as  ruined  i  but  to  find  a  reme- 
dy to  this  unexpected  evil,  he  again  added  to  the  old  princi- 
pal twenty  per  cent,  interest  accruing  for  the  last  year.  Thus 
a  new  fund  was  formed ;  and  it  was  on  that  accumulation  of 
various  principals,  and  interests  heaped  upon  interests,  not  on 
the  sum  originally  lent,  as  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
would  make  you  believe,  that  ten  per  cent,  was  settled  on  the 
whole. 

Wh^  you  consider  the  enormity  of  the  interest  at  whidi 
these  debts  were  contracted,  and  the  several  interests  added 
to  the  principal,  I  believe  you  will  not  think  me  so  sceptical^ 
if  I  should  doubt,  whether  for  this  debt  of  880,000/.  the  na- 
bob ever  saw  100,000/.  in  real  money.     The  right  honoura- 

*  Nabob's  letter  to  govemour  Psdk.  Papers  published  by  tbe  directors  in 
1775;  and  papers  printed  by  the  same  authority,  1781. 

f  See  papers  printed  by  order  of  a  general  court  in  1780,  p.  222,  and  p. 
224,  as  also  nabob's  letter  to  goremour  Dupr^  19th  July,  1771,'*  I  have 
taken  up  loans  by  which  I  have  suffered  a  loss  of  u^tifordi  of  a  crore  rf^gtdas 
£ftmr  million  sterling]  Sy  interest  om  an  heavy  inierest** — Letter  15th  January, 
1773,  **  Notwithstandbg  I  have  uken  much  trouble,  and  have  made  many 
payments  to  my  creditors,  yet  the  load  of  my  debt,  %ffbieb  htamt  tn  fregt,  h  f^ 
'Urui  and  twtpmmi  hterui^ »  not  cleared** 
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ble  gentleman  suspecting,  with  all  his  absolute  dominion  over 
fact,  that  he  never  will  be  Me  to  defiMdeveH  this  -vteeraUe  pa- 
triarchal job,  though  sanctified  by  its  numerous  i^sue,tttid  hxttfjr 
with  prescriptive  years,  h»  recourse  to  recrinftinifiofi^  tfaeitst 
resource  of  gutlt.  He  says  that  thb  loan  of  1797  Wasr  pw« 
vided  for  in  Mr.  Fox's  India  bill ;  and  judging  of  MberT  by 
his  own  nature  and  principles,  he  more  than  iilsimukteft,  thai 
this  provision  was  made,  not  from  any  sense  of  merit  it  th^ 
daim,  but  from  partiality  to  genersd  Smith,  a  proprietitt^i  and 
an  agent  for  that  debt.  If  partiality  could  have  had  any  weig^ 
against  justice  and  policy,  with  the  then  mitrisfers  and  dirif 
friends,  general  Smith  had  titles  to  it.  But  tKe  njfht  hon- 
ourable gemleman  knows  as  well  as  I  do,  that  gefienri  Smith 
was  very  £ir  from  lookmg  on  himself  as  ptttiadly  tteited  ill 
the  arrangements  of  that  time  ;  indeed  what  man  dar^  to 
hope  for  private  partiality  in  that  sacred  plan  for  reUcf  to 
nations  ? 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
should  sarcastically  call  that  time  to  our  recdlectiott.     WeH 
do  I  remember  every  circumstance  of  that  memorable  peri- 
od.    God  forbid  I  should  forget  it.     O  illttstriotts  disgrace  1 
O  victorious  defeat  !  may  your  memorial  be  fresh  and  new 
to  the  latest  generations  !    May  the  day  of  that  gen^^ 
ous   conflict   be   stamped  in  characters   never  to  be  can- 
celled or  worn   out  from   the  records  of  timt?  1    Let  no 
man  hear  of  us,  who  shaH  not  hear  that  in  a  struggle 
against  the  intrigues  of  courts,  and  the  perfidious  levity  of  difc 
multitude,  we  fell  in  the  cause  of  honour,  in  the  cause  of  our 
country,  in  the  cause  of  human  nature  itself!  But  if  fortune 
should  be  as  powerful  over  fanie,  as  she  has  been  prevalent 
over  virtue,  at  least  our  Cohscience  is  beyond  her  jurisdictiotf. 
"My  poor  share  in  the  support  of  that  great  measure,  no  not 
shall  ravish  from  me.     It  shall  be  safely  lodged  in  the  sane- 
tuary  of  my  heart ;  never,  never  to  be  torn  from  thence,  bnt 
with  those  holds  that  grapple  it  to  life. 

I  say,  I  well  remember  that  bill,  and  every  one  of  its  hon- 
est and  its  wise  provisions.     It  is  not  true  that  this  debt  w* 
ever  protected  or  infbrced,  or  any  revenue  whatsoever  set 
apart  for  it.     It  was  left  in  that  bill  just  where  it  stood ;  to 
he  paid  or  not  to  be  ipiid  owt  rf  \Y»  xhibaVs  ^ivate  treasures^ 
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according  to  his  own  dbcretion.  The  company  had  actually 
given  it-their  sanction ;  though^ways  relying  for  its  validity 
on  the  sole  security  of  the  faith  of  him,*  who  without  their 
knowledge  or  consent  entered  into  the  original  obligation.  It 
haA  no  other  sanction ;  it  ought  to  have  had  no  other.  So 
far  was  Mr.  Fox's  bill  firom  providing^/tJ/  for  it,  as  this  min^* 
istry  have  wickedly  done  for  this,  and  for  ten  times  worse 
transactions,  out  of  the  publick  estate,  that  an  express  clause 
immediately  preceded,  positively  forbidding  any  British  sub- 
ject from  receiving  assignments  upon  any  part  of  the  territo- 
rial  revenue,  on  any  pretence  whatsoever .f 

You  recollect,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer strongly  professed  to  retain  every  part  of  Mr.  Fox's 
bill,  which  was  intended  to  prevent  abuse  i  but  in  bis  India 
bill,  which  (let  me  do  justice)  is  as  able  and  skilful  a  per- 
formance for  its  own  purposes,  as  ever  bsued  from  the  wit 
of  man,  premeditating  this  iniquity — hoc  ipsum  ut  strueret 
Tr9Jamque  aperiret  Achvuis^  expunged  this  essential  clause, 
broke  down  the  fence  which  was  raised  to  cover  the  publick 
property  against  the  rapacity  of  his  partisans,  and  thus  level- 
•  ling  every  obstruction,  he  made  a  firm,  broad,  highway  for 
sin  and  death,  for  usury  and  oppression,  to  renew  their  rava- 
ges throughout  the  devoted  revenues  of  the  Carnatick. 

The  tenour,  the  policy,  and  the  consiequences  of  this  debt 
of  1767,  are,  in  the  eyes  of  ministry,  so  excellent,  that  its 
merits  are  irresistible }  and  it  takes  the  lead  to  give  credit 
and  countenance  to  all  the  rest.  Along  with  this  chosen  bo- 
dy of  heavy-armed  infantry,  and  to  support  it,  in  the  line, 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  has  stationed  his  corps  of 
black  cavalry.  If  there  be  any  advantage  between  this  debt 
and  that  of  1769,  according  to  him  the  cavalry  debt  hast  it* 
It  is  not  a  subject  of  defence ;  it  is  a  theme  of  panegyrick. 
Listen  to  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  and  you  will  find 
it  was  contracted  to  save  the  country  ;  to  prevent  mutiny  in 
armies ;  to  introduce  economy  in  revenues  ;  and  for  all  these 
honourable  pur^xises,  it  originated  at  the  express  desire,  and 
by  the  representative  authority  of  the  company  itself. 

First,  let  me  say  a  word  to  the  authority.     This  debt  was 
contracted  not  by  the  authority  of  the  company,  not  by  its 

*  The  nibob  of  Arcot  f  Appendix,  No   S. 
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representatives,  (as  the  right  honourable  gantleman  has  the 
unparalleled  confidence  to  assert)  but  in  the  ever-memoraUe 
period  of  1777,  by  the  usurped  power  of  those  who  rebeV- 
liously,  in  conjunction  with  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  had  over- 
turned  the  lawful  government  of  Madras.  For  that  rebellioOf 
this  house  unanimously  directed  a  publick  prosecution.  The 
delinquents,  after  they  had  subverted  government,  in  order 
to  make  to  themselves  a  party  to  support  them  in  their  pow- 
er, are  universally  known  to  have  dealt  jobs  about  to  the  rigjht 
and  to  the  left,  and  to  any  who  were  willing  to  receive  them. 
This  usurpation,  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  well 
knows,  was  brought  about  by  and  for  the  great  mass  of  these 
pretended  debts,  is  the  authority  which  is  set  up  I^  him  ta 
represent  the  company  i  to  represent  that  company  which 
from  the  first  moment  of  their  hearing  of  this  corrupt  and 
fraudulent  transaction,  to  this  hour,  have  Uniformly  disown- 
ed and  disavowed  it. 

So  much  for  the  authority.  As  to  the  bctSp  partly  true, 
and  partly  colourable,  as  they  stand  recorded,  they  are  in 
substance  these. — ^The  nabob  of  Arcot,  as  soon  as  he  had 
thrown  off  the  superiority  of  this  country  by  means  of  thesis 
creditors,  kept  up  a  great  army  which  he  never  padd.  Of 
course,  his  soldiers  were  generally  in  a  state  of  mutiny.*  The 
usurping  council  say  that  they  laboured  hard  with  their  master 
the  nabob,  to  persuade  him  to  reduce  these  mutinous  and  use- 
less troops.  He  consented  i  but  as  usual,  pleaded  inability 
to  pay  them  their  arrears.  Here  was  a  difficuly.  The  nabob 
had  no  money ;  the  company  had  no  money  ^  every  poblick 
supply  was  empty.  But  there  was  one  resource  which  no  sea- 
son has  ever  yet  dried  up  in  that  climate.  The  joucars  were  it 
hand  \  that  is,  private  English  money-jobbers  offered  thrir  as* 
sistance.  Mes»eurs Taylor,  Majendie  and  Call,  proposed  to  ad- 
vance the  small  sum  of  160,000/.  to  pay  off  the  nabob's  bbck 
cavalry,  provided  the  company's  authority  was  given  for  their 
loan.  This  was  the  great  point  of  policy  always  aimed  at,  and 
pursued  through  a  hundred  devices  by  the  servants  at  Madras. 
The  presidency,  who  themselves  had  no  authority  for  the 
functions  they  presumed  to  exercise,  very  readily  gave  the 
unction  of  the  company  to  those  servants  who  knew  that  the 

*  SeeMc,I>agwiM*%U^ed,aDd3dr«poru, 
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company,  whose  sanction  was  demandedi  had  positively  pro- 
hibited all  such  transactions. 

However,  so  far  as  the  reality  of  the  dealing  goes,  all  is 
hitherto  fair  and  plausible ;  and  here  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  concludes,  with  commendable  prudence,  his  ac- 
count of  the  business.  But  here  it  is  I  shall  beg  leave  to 
commence  my  supplement:  for  the  gentleman's  discreet 
modesty  has  led  him  to  cut  the  thread  of  the  story  somewhat 
abruptly.  One  of  the  most  essential  parties  is  quite  forgot- 
ten. Why  should  the  episode  of  the  poor  nabob  be  omit- 
ted ?  When  that  prince  chooses  it,  nobody  can  tell  his  story 
better.  Excuse  me,  if  I  apply  again  to  my  book,  and  give  it 
you  from  the  first  hand ;  from  the  nabob  himself. 

<<  Mr.  Stratton  became  acquainted  with  this,  and  got  Mr. 
Taylor  and  others  to  lend  me  four  lacks  of  pagoiias  towards 
discharging  the  arrears  of  pay  of  my  troops.  Upon  this,  I 
wrote  a  letter  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Stratton ;  and  upon  the  faith 
of  this  money  being  paid  immediately,  I  ordered  many  of 
my  troops  to  be  discharged  by  a  certain  day,  and  lessened  the 
number  of  my  servants^  Mr.  Taylor,  &c.  some  time  after 
acquainted  me,  that  they  had  no  ready  money,  but  they  would 
grant  teeps  payable  in  four  months.  This  astonished  me  ; 
for  I  did  not  know  what  might  happen,  when  the  sepoys  were 
dismissed  from  my  service.  I  begged  of  Mr.  Taylor  and  the 
others  to  pay  this  sum  to  the  officers  of  my  regiments  at  the 
time  they  mentioned  \  and  desired  the  officers,  at  the  same 
time,  to  pacify  and  persuade  the  men  belonging  to  them,  that 
their  pay  would  be  given  to  them  at  the  end  of  four  months ; 
and  that  till  those  arrears  were  discharged,  their  pay  should 
be  continued  to  them.  Two  years  are  nearly  expired  since 
that  time,  but  Mr.  Taylor  has  not  yet  entirely  discharged  the 
arrears  of  those  troops,  and  I  am  obliged  to  continue  their  pay 
from  that  time  till  this.  I  hoped  to  have  been  able,  by  this 
expedient,  to  have  lessened  the  number  of  my  tro(^,  and 
diKharged  the  arrears  due  to  them,  considering  the  trifle  of 
interest  to  Mr.  Taylor,  and  the  others,  as  no  great  matter  ; 
but  instead  of  this,  /  am  oppressed  with  the  burthen  of  pay  due  to 
those  troops  ;  and  the  interest^  whuh  is  going  on  to  Mr*  Taylor 
from  the  day  the  teeps  nve^e  granted  to  him**  What  I  have  rcaii 
to  you  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  the  nabob  of  the  Carn;)-^ 
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tick  to  governour  Rnmbold,  dated  the  22df  and  received  the 
24thofMaVch,  1779.* 

Suppose  his  highness  not  to  be  well  broken  in  to  things 
of  this  kind>  it  must  indeed  surprise  so  known  and  established 
a  bond-vender,  as  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  one  who  keeps  him- 
self the  largest  bond  warehouse  in  the  worlds  to  find  that  he 
was  now  to  receive  in  kind  y  not  to  take  money  for  his  obli- 
gations, but  to  give  his  bond  in  exchange  for  the  bond  of 
Messieurs  Taylor,  Majendie  and  Call,  and  to  pay  besides,  a 
good  smart  interest,  legally  12  per  cent,  (in  reality  perhaps 
twenty,  or  twenty-four /rrrr/i/.)  for  this  exchange  of  paper. 
But  his  troops  were  not  to  be  so  paid,  or  so  disbanded*  .  Tbej 
wanted  bread,  and  could  not  live  by  cutting  and  shuffling  of 
bonds.  The  nabob  still  kept  the  troops  in  service,  and  was 
obliged  to  continue,  as  you  have  seen,  the  whole  expence,  to 
exonerate  himself  from  which  he  became  indebted  to  the 
soucars. 

Had  it  stood  here,  the  transaction  would  have  been  of  the 
most  audacious  strain  of  fraud  and  usury,  perhaps  ever  be- 
fore discovered,  whatever  might  have  been  practised  and  con- 
cealed. But  the  same  authority  (I  mean  the  nabob's)  brings 
before  you  something  if  possible  more  striking.  He  stales, 
that  for  this  their  paper,  he  immediately  handed  over  to  these 
gentlemen  something  very  different  from  paper;  that ^ the 
receipt  of  a  territorial  revenue,  of  which  it  seems  they  con- 
tinued as  long  in  possession  as  the  nabob  himself  conUDiied 
in  possession  of  any  thing.  Their  payments  therefore  not 
being  to  commence  before  the  end  of  four  months^  and  not 
being  completed  in  two  years,  it  must  be  presumed  (ipdess 
they  proved  the  contrary)  that  their  payments  to  the  nabob 
were  made  out  of  the  revenues  they  had  received  from  his  afr* 
,  signment.  Thus  they  condescended  to  accumulate  a  debt  of 
160,000/.  with  an  interest  of  12/^r  cent,  in  compensation  for 
a  lingering  payment  to  the  nabob  of  160,000/.  of  his  own 
money. 

Still  we  have  not  the  whole  :  about  two  years  after  the  as- 
signment of  those  territorial  revenues  to  these  gentlemen,  the 
nabob  receives  a  remonstrance  from  his  chief  manager,  in -a 
principal  province,  of  which  this  is  the  tenour— «« The  entirt 

*  See  Cimbier  ComteMiovuh  Sd  Fcjbrnary,  1778. 
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revenue  of  those  districts  is  by  your  bigbness's  order  set  apart 
to  discharge  the  tuncaws  [assignments]  granted  to  the  Euro- 
peans. The  gomastahs  [agents]  of  Mr.  Tayjor,  to  Mr.  De 
f  ries>  are  there  in  order  to  collect  those  tuncaws  ;  and  as  they 
receive  aU  the  revenue  that  is  collected,  your  highnesses  troops 
have  jiven  or  eight  months  pay  due,  which  they  cannot  receive^ 
and  are  thereby  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress.  In  such 
times,  it  is  highly  necessary  to  provide  for  the  sustenance  of 
the  troops  that  they  may  be  ready  to  exert  themselves  in  the 
service  of  your  highness." 

Here,  Sir,  you  see  how  these  causes  and  effects  act  upon 
one  another.  One  body  of  troops  mutinies  for  want  of  pay  \ 
a  debt  is  contracted.to  pay  them  \  and  they  still  remain  un- 
paid. A  territory  destined  to  pay  other  troops,  is  assigned 
for  this  debt  \  and  these  other  troops  fall  into  the  same  state 
of  Indigence  and  mutiny  with  the  first.  Bond  is  paid  by 
bond  ;  arrear  is  turned  into  new  arrear  ;  usury  engenders 
new  usury  ;  mutiny  suspended  in  one  quarter,  starts  up  in 
another ;  until  all  the  revenues,  and  all  the  establishments  are 
entangled  into  one  inextricable  knot  of  confusion,  from  which 
they  are  only  disengaged  by  being  entirely  destroyed.  In 
that  state  of  confusion,  in  a  very  few  months  after  the  date 
of  the  memorial  I  have  just  read  to  you,  things  were  found, 
•when  the  nabob's  tropps,  famished  to  feed  English  soucars, 
instead  of  defending  the  country,  joined  the  invaders,  and 
deserted  in  entire  bodies  to  Hyder  Ali.* 

The  manner  in  which  this  transaction  was  carried  on,  shews 
that  good  examples  are  not  easily  forgot,  especially  by  those 
who  are  bred  in  a  great  school.  One  of  those  splendid  ex- 
amples give  me  leave  to  mention,  at  a  somewhat  more  early 
period,  because  one  fraud  furnishes  light  to  the  discovery  of 
another,  and  so  on,  until  the  whole  secret  of  mysterious 
iniquity  bursts  upon  you  in  a  blaze  of  detection.  The  paper 
I  shall  read  you,  is  not  on  record.  If  you  please  you  may  take 
it  on  my  word.  It  is  a  letter  written  from  one  of  undoubted 
information  in  Madras,  to  Sir  John  Clavering,  describing  the 
practice  that  prevailed  there,  whilst  the  company's  allies  were 

*  Mr.  Dimdan's  1st  report,  p.  26,  29,  and  Appendix, No.  2,  10,  18,  for  the 
mutinous  state  and  desertion  of  the  nabob's  troops  for  want  of  pay.  See  also 
report  4,  of  the  same  committee 
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under  sale*  during  the  time  of  govemoor  Winch's  adminis)> 

tration. 

€€  ...^  One  mcxlet"  says  Clavering^s  correspondent,  <<  of 
iiq^;^q<ing  money  at  the  nabob's  cost  is  carious.  He  is  genera 
ally  in  arrears  to  the  company.  Here  the  govemoor,  being 
cash-keeper,  is  generally  on  good  terms  ¥rith  the  banker,  who 
manages  matters  thus  :  the  govemour  presses  the  nabob  br 
the  balance  due  from  him  ;  the  nabob  flies  to  his  banker  for 
relief;  the  banker  engages  to  pay  the  money,  and  grants Im 
notes  accordingly,  which  he  puts  in  the  cash-book  as  ready 
money ;  the  nabob  pays  him  an  interest  for  it  zt  ttoooftd  thrw 
per  cent,  per  mensem^  till  the  tunkaws  he  grants  on  the  partic- 
ular districts  for  it  are  paid.  Matters  in  the  mean  time  are  so 
managed,  that  there  is  no  call  for  this  money  for  the  companjr's 
service,  till  the  tunkaws  become  due.  By  this  means  not  a 
cash  is  advanced  by  the  banker,  though  he  receives  a  heavy 
interest  from  the  nabob,  which  is  divided  as  lawfiil  spoil.** 

Here,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  have  the  whole  art  and  mystery, 
the  true  free-mason  secret  of  the  profession  oiumcaring  j  by 
which  a  few  innocent,  inexperienced  young  Englishmen, 
such  as  Mr.  Paul  Benfield,  for  instance,  without  property 
upon  which  any  one  would  lend  to  themselves  a  single  shil- 
ling, are  enabled  at  once  to  take  provinces  in  mortgage,  to 
make  princes  their  debtors,  and  to  become  creditors  for 
millions. 

But  it   seems  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  fa^raunte 
soucar  cavalry,  have  proved  the  payment  before  the  mayoi^s 
court  at  Madras  !    Have  they  so  ?    Why  then  defrwid  oor 
anxiety  and  their  characters  of  that  proof  ?  Is  it  not  enoo^ 
that  the  charges  which  I  have  laid  before  you,  have  stood  on 
record  against  these  poor  injured  gentlemen  for  eight  years  ? 
Is  it  not  enough  that  they  are  in  print  by  the  orders  of  the 
East-India  company  for  five  years  ?    After  these  gentlemen 
have  borne  all  the  odium  of  this  publication,  and  all  the  in- 
dignation of  the  directors,  with  such  unexampled  equanimi- 
ty, now  that  they  are  at  length  stimulated  into  feeling,  are 
you  to  deny  them  their  just  relief  ?    But  will  the  right  hon^ 
ourable  gentleman  be  pleased  to  tell  us,  how  they  came  not 
to  give  this  satisfaction  to  the  court  of  directors,  their  lawful 
inasterS|  during  ill  the  ev^ht  years  of  this  litigated  claim  ? 
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Were  they  not  bound,  by  every  tie  that  can  bind  man,  to 
give  them  this  satisfaction  ?  This  day,  for  the  first  time,  we 
hear  of  the  proofs.  But  when  were  these  proofs  offered  ? 
In  what  cause  ?  Who  were  the  parties  ?  Who  inspected  ? 
Who  contested  this  belated  account  ?  Let  us  see  something 
to  oppose  to  the  body  of  record  which  appears  against  them. 
The  mayor's  court !  the  mayor's  court !  Pleasant  !  Does  not 
the  honourable  gentleman  know,  that  the  first  corps  of  cred- 
itors (the  creditors  of  1767)  stated  it  as  a  sort  of  hardship  to 
them,  that  they  could  not  have  justice  at  Madras,  from  the 
impossibility  of  their  supporting  their  claims  in  the  mayor^s 
court  ?  Why  ?  l^ause,  say  they,  the  members  of  that  court 
were  themselves  creditors,  and  therefore  could  not  sit  as 
judges.*  Are  we  ripe  to  say  that  no  creditor  under  similar 
circumstances  was  member  of  the  court,  when  the  payment 
which  is  the  ground  of  this  cavalry  debt  was  put  in  proof  ?f 
Nay,  are  we  not  in  a  manner  compelled  to  conclude,  that 
the  court  was  so  constituted,  when  we  know  there  is  scarcely 
a  man  in  Madras,  who  has  not  some  participation  in  these 
transactions  ?  It  is  a  shame  to  hear  such  proofs  mentioned^ 
instead  of  the  honest  vigorous  scrutiny  which  the  circum- 
stances of  such  an  affair  so  indispensably  calls  for. 

But  his  majesty's  ministers,  indulgent  enough  to  other 
scrutinies,  have  not  been  satisfied  with  authorizing  the  pay- 
ment of  this  demand  without  such  inquiry  as  the  act  has 
prescribed  %  but  they  have  added  the  arrear  of  twelve  per 
cent,  interest,  from  the  year  1777  to  the  year  1784,  to  make 
a  new  capital,  raising  thereby  160  to  294,000/.  Then  they 
charge  a  new  twelve  per  cent,  on  the  whole  from  that  period, 
for  a  transaction,  in  which  it  will  be  a  miracle  if  a  single 

*  Memorial  from  the  creditors  to  the  gOYemour  and  council,  22d  Jan- 
uary, 1770. 

t  In  the  year  1778,  Mr.  James  Call,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  this  spe- 
cificlc  debt,  was  actually  mayor.  Appendix  to  Sd  report  of  Mr.  Dundas^s 
committee,  Na  65. — ^The  only  proof  which  appeared  on  the  inquiry  in- 
•titttted  in  the  general  court  of  1781,  was  an  affidavit  of  the  Unden  them' 
ttivesf  deposing  (what  nobody  ever  denied)  that  they  had  engaged  and  agreed 
to  pay — not  that  they  Ao^/paid  the  sum  of  160,000A  This  was  two  years 
after  the  transaction  ;  and  the  affidavit  is  made  before  George  Proctor, 
mayor,  an  attorney  fdr  ceruin  of  the  old  creditors.  Proceedings  of  tht 
firesident  and  council  of  Fort  Saint  George,  SSd  February,  1779. 
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penny  will  be  ever  foand  really  advanced  firom  the  private 
stock  of  the  pretended  creditors. 

In  this  manner,  and  at  snch  an  interest,  the  ministers  hsve 
thooght  proper  to  dispose  of  294,000/.  of  the  pubiick  reve- 
nues, for  what  is  called  the  cavalry  loan.     After  dispatching 
this,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  leads  to  battle  his  last 
grand  division,  the  consolidated  debt  of  1777.     Buthsving 
exhausted  all  his  panegyrick  on  the  two  first,  he  has  nothing 
at  all  to  say  in  favour  of  the  last.     On  the  contrary,  he  admits 
that  it  was  contracted  in  defiance  of  the  company's  ordersi 
without  even  the  pretended  sanction  of  any  pretended  repre- 
sentatives.   Nobody,  indeed,  has  yet  been  found  hardy  enough 
to  stand  forth  avowedly  in  its  defence.     But  it  is  little  to  the 
credit  of  the  age,  that  what  has  not  plausibility  enough  to  find 
an  advocate,   has  influence  enough  to  obtain  a  protector. 
Could  any  man  expect  to  find  that  protector  any  where  ?  But 
what  must  every  man  think,  when  he  finds  that  protector  in 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  secrecy,*  who  had  published 
to  the  house,  and  to  the  world,  the  facts  that  condemn  these 
debts — the  orders  that  forbid  the  incurring  of  them — the 
dreadful  consequences  which  attended  them.     Even  in  his 
ofiicial  letter,  when  he  tramples  on  his  parliamentary  report, 
yet  his  general  language  is  the  same.      Read  the  prefiice  to 
this  part  of  the  ministerial  arrangement,  and  you  would  im- 
agine  that  this  debt  was  to  be  crushed,  with  all  the  weight  of 
indignation  which  could  fall  from  a  vigilant  guardian  of  the 
pubiick  treasury,  upon  those  who  attempted  to  rob  it.  What 
must  be  felt  by  every  man  who  has  feeling,  when,  after  such 
a  thundering  preamble  of  condemnation,  this  debt  n  ordered 
to  be  paid  without  any  sort  of  inquiry  into  its  authenticity  r 
without  a  single  step  taken  to  settle  even  the  amount  of  the 
demand  ?  without  an  attempt  so  much  as  to  ascertain  the 
real  persons  claiming  a  sum,  which  rises  in  the  accounts  firom 
one  million  three  hundred  thousand  pound  sterling  to  two 
million  four  hundred  thousand  pound  principal  money  ?t 
without  an  attempt  made  to  ascertain  the  proprietors,  of 
whom  no  list  has  ever  yet  been  laid  before  the  court  of  direc- 
tors; of  proprietors  who  are  known  to  be  in  a  collusive  shuffle, 

•  Right  honourable  Henry  Dundas. 
t  AppentUi  to  the  4t.\i  re^n  ol>IVx.I>aa&j^%  (swarnktee^  Na  15. 
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hf  which  they  never  appear  to  be  the  same  in  any  two  lists, 
handed  about  for  their  own  particuhur  purposes  ? 

Mj  hoaoarable  friend  who  made  you  the  motion,  has  suf- 
ficiently exposed  the  nature  of  this  debt.  He  has  stated  to 
yon  that  ktcwa  t^mts  in  the  year  1781»  in  the  arrangement 
they  prap&sed  to  make  at  Calcutta,  were  satisfied  to  have  t wen- 
ty^five  per  cent*  at  once  struck  off  from  the  capital  of  a  great 
part  of  this  debt ;  and  prayed  to  have  a  provision  made  for 
this  reduced  principal,  without  any  interest  at  all.  This  was 
an  ammgement  of  their  ottMi,  an  arrangement  made  by  those 
who  best  knew  the  tme  constitntion  of  their  own  debt ;  who 
knew  how  little  fiivonr  it  merited,*  and  how  little  hopes  they 
had  to  find  any  persons  in  authority  abandoned  enough  to  sup- 
port it  as  it  stood. 

But  what  corrupt  men,  in  the  fond  imaginations  of  a  san- 
guine avarice,  had  not  the  confidence  to  propose,  they  have 
found  a  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  England  hardy  enough 
to  undertake  for  them.  He  has  cheered  their  drooping  spirits. 
He  has  thanked  the  peculators  for  not  desparing  of  their  coo^ 
monwealth.  He  has  told  them  they  were  too  modest.  He  has 
replaced  the  twenty-five  per  cent,  which,  in  order  to  lighten 
themselves  they  had  abandoned  in  their  conscious  terrour. 
Instead  of  cutting  off  the  interest,  as  they  had  themselves  con- 
sented to  do,  with  the  fourth  of  the  capital,  he  has  added  the 
whole  growth  of  four  years  usury  of  twelve  per  cent,  to  the 
first  overgrovm  principal ;  and  has  again  grafted  on  this  me- 
liorated stock  a  perpetual  annuity  of  six  per  cent,  to  take  place 
from  the  year  1781.  Let  no  man  hereafter  talk  of  the  de- 
caying energies  of  nature.  AU  the  acts  and  monuments  in 
the  records  of  peculation  ;  the  consolidated  corruption  d[ 
ages  \  the  patterns  of  exemplary  plunder  in  the  heroick  times 

*  *  No  tense  of  the  common  dan^,  in  case  of  a  war,  can  prevail  on  him 
[the  nabob  of  Arcot]  to  fnrniih  the  company  with  what  is  absolutely  necet* 
saiy  to  assemble  an  army,  though  it  is  beyond  a  doubt,  that  money  to  a  large 
amount  is  now  hoarded  up  in  his  coffers  at  Chepauk;  and  tunkaws  art 
gfanted  to  imdiviJuals  upon  some  of  his  most  vmluaUe  niaitriei,  for  pay^ 
mcnt  of  part  of  those  debts  which  he  has  contracted,  and  vrhich  tertmimly 
tM  M$  Bnr  i$npt€tim^  as  mrilber  dtkwr  mt  enJUtri  htmt  ruet  hU  tht  tn^idenu  t9 
swhmH  tki  atetmi*  te  wr  ixamimaUom^  though  they  expressed  a  wish  to  consolidate 
the  debts  under  the  auspices  of  this  government,  agreeably  to  a  ;  Ian  they 
had  formed.**  Madras  Consultations,  20th  July,  1778.  Mr.  Dundas*s  Appen- 
dix to  3d  Report,  143.    See  alto  laat  Apptodix  to  ditto  Report^  No.  376  &. 

Vol.  U.  F  f  f 
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of  Roman  iniquity,  never  equalled  the  gigantick  compdon' 
of  this  single  act.  Never  did  Nero,  in  all  the  insolent  prodi- 
gality of  despotism,  deal  out  to  his  praetorian  guards  a  dona- 
tion fit  to  be  named  with  the  largess  showered  down  by  the 
bounty  of  our  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  on  the  fiuthfol 
band  of  his  Indian  sepoys. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman*  lets  you  fireely  and 
voluntarily  into  the  whole  transaction.  So  perfectly  has  his 
conduct  confounded  his  understanding,  that  he  £urly  tdls 
you,  that  through  the  course  of  the  whole  business  he  has 
never  conferred  with  any  but  the  agents  of  the  pretended 
creditors.  After  this,  do  you  want  more  to  establish  a  secret 
understanding  with  the  parties  ?  to  fix,  beyond  a  doobr, 
their  collusion  and  participation  in  a  common  fraud  ? 

If  this  were  not  enough,  he  has  furnished  you  with  other 
presumptions  that  are   not  to  be  shaken.     It  is  one  of  die 
known  indications  of  guilt  to  stagger  and  prevaricate  in  a 
story  ;  and  to  vary  in  the  motives  that  are  asngned  to  con- 
duct.   Try  these  ministers  by  this  rule.     In  their  official 
dispatch,  they  tell  the  presidency  of  Madras,  that  they  have 
established  the  debt  for  two  reasons ;  first,  because  the  na- 
bob (the  party  indebted)  does  not  dispute  it ;    secondly,  be- 
cause it  is  mischievous  to  keep  it  longer  afloat  ;  and  that  tbe 
payment  of  the  European  creditors  will  promote  drcahdon 
in  the  country.     These  two  motives  (for  the  plainest  reasons 
in  the  world)  the  right  honourable  gentleman  has  this  day 
thought  fit  totally  to  abandon.     In  the  first  place,  he  fleets 
the  authority  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot.     It  would  indeed  be 
pleasant  to  see  him  adhere  to  this  exploded  testimony.    He 
next,  upon  grounds  equally  solid,  abandons  the  benefits  of 
that  circulation,  which  was  to  be  produced  by  drawing  out 
all  the  juices  of  the  body.     Laying  aside,  or  forgetting  thex 
pretences  of  his  dispatch,  he  has  just  now  assumed  a  princi* 
pie  totally   difiTerent,  but  to  the  full  as  extraordinary.    He 
proceeds  upon  a  supposition,  that  many  of  the  claims  may 
be  fictitious*    He  then  finds,  that  in  a  case  where  many  valid 
and  many  fraudulent  claims  are  blended  together,  the  best 
course  for  their  discrimination  is  indiscriminately  to  estab- 
lish them  all.    He  trusts  (I  suppose)  as  there  may  not  be  a 
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fund  suflkient  for  every  description  of  creditors)  that  the 
best  warranted  claimants  will  exert  themselves  in  bringing  to 
light  those  debts  which  will  not  bear  an  inquiry.  What  he 
will  not  do  himselfi  he  is  persuaded  will  be  done  by  others  j 
and  for  this  purpose  he  leaver  to  any  person  a  general  pow- 
er of  excepting  to  the  debt.  This  total  change  of  language 
and  prevarication  in  principle,  is  enough,  if  it  stood  alone, 

to  fix  the  presumption  of  unfair  dealing.  His  dispatch  as- 
signs motives  of  policy,  concord,  trade,  and  circulation.  His 
speech  proclaims  discord  and  litigation  ;  and  proposes,  as 
the  ultimate  end,  detection. 

But  he  may  shift  his  reasons,  and  wind,  and  turn  as  he  will, 
confusion  waits  him  at  all  his  doubles.  Who  will  undertake 
this  detection  ?  Will  the  nabob  ?  But  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  has  himself  this  moment  told  us,  that  tib  prince  of 
the  country  can  by  any  motive  be  prevailed  upon  to  discov- 
er any  fraud  that  is  practised  upon  him  by  the  company's  ser- 
vants. He  says  what  (with  the  exception  of  the  complaint 
against  the  cavalry  loan)  all  the  world  knows  to  be  true  :  and 
without  that  prince's  concurrence,  what  evidence  can  be  had 
of  the  fraud  of  any  the  smallest  of  these  demands  ?  The  min- 
isters never  authorized  any  person  to  enter  into  his  exchequer, 
and  to  search  his  records.  Why  then  this  shameful  and  in- 
sulting mockery  of  a  pretended  contest  ?  Already  contests 
for  a  preference  have  arisen  among  these  rival  bond  creditors. 

Has  not  the  company  itself  struggled  for  a  preference  for 
years,  without  any  attempt  at  detection  of  the  nature  of  those 
debts  with  which  they  contended  ?  Well  is  the  nabob  of 
Arcot  attended  to  in  the  only  specifick  complaint  he  has  ever 
made.  He  complained  of  unfair  dealing  in  the  cavalry  loan. 
It  is  fixed  upon  him  with  interest  on  interest ;  and  this  loan 
is  excepted  from  all  power  of  litigation. 

This  day,  and  not  before,  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man thinks  that  the  general  establishment  of  all  claims  is  the 
surest  way  of  laying  open  the  fraud  of  some  of  them.  In  In- 
dia this  is  a  reach  of  deep  policy.  But  what  would  be  thought 
of  this  mode  of  acting  on  a  demand  upon  the  treasury  in 
England  ?  Instead  of  all  this  cunning,  is  there  not  one  plain 
way  open,  that  is,  to  put  the  burthen  of  the  proof  on  those 
who  make  the  demand  ?    Ought  not  ministry  to  have  said  to 
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the  creditors,  <<  Tke  person  who  admits  your  debt  stands  ca* 
cepted  to  as  evidence ;  he  stands  charged  as  a  coUnsWe  pactjr, 
to  hand  over  the  puUidc  revenues  to  you  for  sinoter  par- 
poses  ?  You  say,  you  have  a' demand  of  some  millions  on  the 
Indian  treasury  $  prove  that  you  have  acted  by  lawfiil  an* 
thority ;  prove  at  least  that  your  money  has  betaAomJ  Jidf 
advanced  i  entitle  yourself  to  my  pcotectaoo,  by  die£umeis 
and  fulness  of  the  communications  ypu  nsike/'  Did  an  hon- 
est creditor  ever  refuse  that  reasonable  amf  boiMfll  U9t  i 

There  is  little  doubi,  that  several  individuab  have  been  se> 
duced  by  the  purveyors  to  the  nabob  of  Ajxotj  to  put  their 
money  (perhaps  the  whole  of  honest  and  laborioiis  earnings) 
into  their  hands,  and  that  at  such  high  interest^  as,  being  con** 
demnedat  law,  leaves  them  at  the  mercy  jrf  the  great  man- 
agers whom  they  trusted.    These  seduced  creditors  are  prob- 
ably persons  of  no  power  or  interest,  either  in  En^and  or 
India,  and  may  be  just  objects  of  compassion.    By  taking,  in 
this  arrangement,  no  measures  for  discrimination  and  djocov- 
ery,  the  fraudulent  and  the  fair  are  in  the  first  instance  con* 
founded  in  one  mass.     The  subsequent  selecdon  and  distri^ 
bution  is  left  to  the  nabob.    With  him  the  agents  aod  i|i* 
struments  of  his  corruption,  whom  he  sees  to  be  omnipot^ 
in  England,  and  who  may  serve  him  in  future,  as  they  havf 
done  in  times  past,  will  have  precedence,  if  not  an  escJjusiff 
preference.     These  leading  interests  domineer,  9od  have  at 
ways  domineered,  over  the  whole.     By  this  arrangdE^ev^ithe 
persons  seduced  are  made  dependant  on  their  seducers » heih 
esty  (comparative  honesty  at  least)  must  become  of  tbepix^ 
of  fraud,  and  must  quit  ijts  proper  characters  sod  its  jMt 
claims,  to  entitle  itself  to  the  alms  of  bribery  and  peculation^ 

But  be  these  English  creditors  what  they  may»  the  cmUimi 
most  certainly  not  fraudulent,  are  the  nativies,  who  ar^  nu- 
merous and  wretched  indeed :  by  exhausting  the  whole  rev- 
enues of  the  C^natick,  nothing  is  left  for  them.  Thej  kot 
hndjidei  in  all  probability  they  were  even  forced  to  leaci» 
or  to  giye  goods  and  service  for  the  nabob's  <rf>ligat3svi& 
They  had  no  trusts  to  carry  to  his  market.  They  had  no 
£uth  of  alliances  to  sell.  They  had  no  naticMos  to  betray  to 
robbery  and  ruin.  They  had  no  lawful  government  sedi- 
tiously to  overturn  \  nor  had  they  a  govemooi^  to  whom  it 
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is  owing  diat  you  exist  in  Indii,  io  ddiver  over  to  czpdvitj^ 
and  to  death)  in  a  shaoM&l  prison.* 

These  were  the  merits  of  die  fvincipal  part  of  the  debt  of 
1777|  and  the  universally  conceived  causes  of  its  growth^ 
apd  thns  the  <unha{^  oatif  es  are  deprived  of  every  hope  of 
payment  for  their  r«d  debts,  to  ma|ce  proivtsion  for  the  arrears 
of  unsatisfied  bribery  and  tseasoo.  You  see  in  this  instancej 
■that  the  psesumption  of  gnik  is  not  only  no  exception  to  the 
demands  on  the  publick  treasnry  ;  but  with  these  ministers 
it  is  a  necessary  oondition  to  their  support.  But  that  you 
may  not  think  this  preference  soMy  owing  to  their  knowsi 
conteo^  of  the  natives^  who  ought  with  every  generous 
mind  to  claim  their  first  chitfdties  ',  you  wall  find  the  same 
rule  religiously  observed  with  Eurc^ieans  too.  Attend,  Sir, 
to  this  decisive  xase^-^-Since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  be- 
mdes  arrears  of  every  kind,  a  bond  debt  has  been  contracted 
at  M$idras,  uncertain  in  its  amount,  but  represented  from 
four  hundred  thousand  pound  to  ;i  million  sterling.  It  stands 
only  at  the  low  interest  of  eight  per  cem.  Of  the  legal 
authority  on  which  this  debt  was  contracted,  of  its  purposes 
for  the  very  being  of  the  sUte,  of  its  publicity  and  fairness, 
no  doubt  has  been  entertained  for  a  moment.  For  this  debt, 
no  sort  of  provision  whatever  has  been  made.  It  is  rejected 
as  an  outcast,  whilst  the  whole  undissipated  attention  xii  the 
minister  has  been  employed  for  the  discbarge  of  claims  enti- 
tled to  his  favour  by  the  merits  we  have  seen. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  find  oul«  if  ppsaihle,  the  amount  ef 
the  whole  of  those  deman4»,  in  order  to  «ee  how  much,  sup. 
posing  the  country  in  a  condition  to  furnish  the  fondj 
may  remain  to  satisfy  the  publick  debt  and  the  necessa- 
ry esuhlishments.  Bnt  I  have  been  foiled  in  my  attempt. 
About  one-fourth,  that  ts  Miout  £M^000/.  of  the  loan 
of  1767,  remains  unpaid.  How  much  interest  is  in  arrear, 
I  could  never  discovery  sevtn  or  eight  years  at  leas^ 
which  would  make  the  whole  of  that  debt  about  396,000/1 
This  stock,  which  the  minist^^  in  then*  instructions  to  the 
govemour  of  Madras  state  as  the  least  exceptionable;,  they 
have  thought  proper  to  distinguish  by  a  marked  severity, 
leaving  it  the  only  one,  on  which  the  interest  is  not  added  to 
the  principal,  to  beget  a  new  interest. 

'LordPigot. 
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The  cavalry  loan,  by  the  operation  of  the  same  authorityj 
is  made  up  to  294,000/.  and  this  294,000/.  made  up  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest,  is  crowned  with  a  new  interest  of  twelve 
per  cent. 

What  the  grand  loan,  the  bribery  loan  of  1777,  may  be, 
b  amongst  the  deepest  mysteries  of  state.  It  b  probably  the 
first  debt  ever  assuming  the  title  of  consolidation,  that  did 
not  express  what  the  amount  of  the  sum  consolidated  was. 
It  is  little  less  than  a  contradiction  in  terms.  In  the  debt  of 
the  year  1767,  the  sum  was  stated  in  the  act  of  consolidation, 
and  made  to  amount  to  880,000/.  capital.  When  this  con- 
solidation of  1777  was  first  announced  at  the  Durbar,  it  was 
represented  authentically  at  2,400,000/.  In  that,  or  rather 
in  a  higher  state.  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold  foimd  and  condemn- 
ed it.*  It  afterwards  fell  into  such  a  terrour,  as  to  sweat 
away  a  million  of  its  weight  at  once ;  and  it  sunk  to 
l,400,000/.f  However  it  never  was  without  a  resource  tot 
recruiting  it  to  its  old  plumpness.  There  was  a  sort  of  float- 
ing debt  of  about  4  or  500,000/.  more  ready  to  be  added, 
as  occasion  should  require. 

In  short,  when  you  pressed  this  sensitive  plant,  it  always 
contracted  its  dimensions.     When  the  rude  hand  of  inquiry 

*  In  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold**  letter  to  the  court  of  directon,  March  litli, 
1778,  he  represents  it  as  higher,  in  the  following  manner :— **  How  shall  I 
paint  to  you  my  astonishment  on  my  arrival  here,  when  I  wis  inibnDed  that 
independent  of  this  four  lacks  of  pagodas  [the  cavalry  loan  ;  indepcndeat  of 
the  nabob*s  debt  to  his  old  creditors,  and  the  money  due  to  tltt  oampany  > 
he  had  contracted  a  debt  to  the  enormous  amount  of  sixty-three  lacks  of  pa- 
godas [2y520,000/.]     I  mention  this  circumstance  to  you  %vUb  Umtw ;  for  the 
creditors  being  in  general  tervtutU  of  the  company^  renders  my  task  on  the  part 
of  the  company,  difficuh  and  UviMous** — -**  I  have  freed  the  sanction  of  tlusgo^ 
emment  from  so  corrupt  a  transaction.    It  is  in  my  mind  the  most  venal  of  aB 
proceedings,  to  give  the  company's  protection  to  debts  that  cannot  bear  the 
light ;  and  though  it  appears  exceedingly  alarming,  that  a  country,  on  which 
jou  are  to  depend  for  resources,  should  be  so  involved,  as  to  be  nearly  three 
years  revenue  in  debt ;  in  a  country  too,  where  one  year's  revenue  can  Def- 
er be  called  secure^  by  men  who  know  any  thing  of  the  politicks  of  this  put 
of  India.** — *^  I  think  it  proper  to  mention  to  you,  that  although  the  maMrf 
port  J  bis  private  debt  to  amomi  to  up^varis  of  sixty  Uuks^  yet  I  understand  that  it 
is  not  quite  so  much.**    Afterwards  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold  recommended 
this  debt  to  the  favourable  attention  of  the  company,  but  without  any  suffi- 
cient reason  for  his  change  of  disposition.    However  he  went  no  further. 

t  Nabob's  proposals,  November  25th,  1778 ;  and  memorial  of  the  ctedi- 
ton,  March  lit,  1779.  > 
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was  withdrawn^  it  expanded  in  all  the  luxriant  vigour  of  its 
original  vegetation.  In  the  treaty  of  1781,  the  whole  of  the 
nabob's  debt  to  private  Europeans  is  by  Mr.  Sullivan,  agent  to 
the  nabob  and  his  creditors,  stated  at  2,800,000/.  which  (if 
the  cavalry  loan,  and  the  remains  of  the  debt  of  1 767,  be  sub- 
tracted) leaves  it  nearly  at  the  amount  originally  declared  at 
the  Durbar,  in  1777.  But  then  there  is  a  private  instruction 
to  Mr.  Sullivan,  which  it  seems  will  reduce  it  again  to  the 
lower  standard  of  1,4000,000/.  Failing  in  all  my  attempts 
by  a  direct  account,  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  capital 
claimed,  (where  in  all  probability  no  capital  was  ever  ad- 
vanced) I  endeavoured,  if  possible,  to  discover  it  by  the  in- 
terest which  was  to  be  paid.  For  that  purpose,  I  looked  to 
the  several  agreements  for  assigning  the  territories  of  the 
Camatick  to  secure  the  principal  and  interest  of  this  debt. 
In  one  of  them*  I  found  in  a  sort  of  postscript,  by  way  of  an 
additional  remark,  (not  in  the  body  of  the  obligation)  the 
debt  represented  at  1,400,000/.  But  when  I  computed  the 
sums  to  be  paid  for  interest  by  instalments  in  another  paper, 
I  found  they  produced  an  interest  of  two  millions,  at  twelve 
fer  cent,  and  the  assignments  supposed,  that  if  these  instal- 
ments might  exceed,  they  might  also  fall  short  of  the  real 
provision  for  that  interest.f 

Another  instalment  bond  was  afterwards  granted.  In  that 
bond  the  interest  exactly  tallies  with  a  capital  of  1,400,000/4 
But  pursuing  this  capital  through  the  correspondence,  I  lost 
sight  of  it  again,  and  it  was  asserted  that  this  instalment  bond 
was  considerably  short  of  the  interest  that  ought  to  be  com- 
puted to  the  time  mentioned.^  Here  are,  therefore,  two 
statements  of  equal  authority,  differing  at  least  a  millic^n  from 
each  other ;  and  as  neither  persons  claiming,  nor  any  special 
sum  as  belonging  to  each  particular  claimant,  is  ascertained 
in  the  instruments  of  consolidation,  or  in  the  instalment 
bonds,  a  large  scope  was  left  to  throw  in  any  sums  for  any 
persons,  as  their  merits  in  advancing  the  interest  of  that^loan 

•  Nabob's  proposals  to  his  new  coniolidated  creditors,   November  'J5th, 
1778. 

f  Paper  signed  by  the  nabob,  6th  January,  1780. 

\  Kistbundi  to  July  31,  178a 

5  Go^emour's  letter  to  the  nabob,  25th  Jnly,  1779. 
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might  require  ;  a  power  was  also  left  for  reductkm,  in  asm 
a  harder  hand,  or  more  scanty  fiindsy  might  be  found  to  re» 
quire  it.  Stronger  gronnds  for  a  presumption  of  £raad  never 
appeared  in  any  transaction.  But  the  ministers^  Suthial  to 
the  plan  of  the  interested  persons,  whom  alone  they  thought 
fit  to  confer  with  on  this  occasion,  have  ordered  the  p^r. 
ment  of  the  whole  mass  of  these  unknown  wdiqiHdated 
sums,  without  an  attempt  to  ascertain  them.  On  this  con- 
duct, Sir,  I  leave  you  to  make  your  own  reflectioM. 

It  is  impossible  (at  least  I  have  found  it  impossible)  to  fiai 
on  the  real  amount  of  the  pretended  debts  with  vrhich  your 
ministers  have  thought  proper  to  load  the  Camatick.  They 
are  obscure  ;  they  shun  inquiry  y  they  areenormout.  That 
is  sdl  you  know  of  them. 

That  you  may  judge  what  chance  any  bonoonUe  and 
usefol  end  of  government  has  for  a  provision  dut  comes  in 
for  the  leavings  of  these  gluttonous  demands,  I  must  take  k 
on  myself  to  bring  before  you  the  real  conditian  ofthaftabusec^ 
insulted,  racked,  and  ruined  country  ;  though  in  truth  my 
mind  revolts  from  it ;  though  you  will  hear  it  with  horrour ; 
and  I  confess  I  tremble  when  I  think  on  these  awfal  and 
confounding  dispensations  of  Providence.  I  shadl  first  tioiH 
ble  you  with  a  few  words  as  to  the  cause. 

The  great  fortunes  made  in  India  in  the  beginniiigs  of  con- 
quest, naturally  excited  an  emulation  in  all  the  parts,  and 
through  the  whole  succession  of  the  company's  servicCi   But 
in  the  company  it  gave  rise  to  other  sentiments.     They  did 
not  find  the  new  channels  of  acquisition  flow  with  eqnal 
riches  to  them.     On  the  contrary,  the  hig^  flood^ide  of 
private  emolument  was  generally  in  the  lowest  ebb  of  their 
affairs.     They  began  also  to  fear,  that  the  fortune  of  war 
might  take  away  what  the  fortune  of  war  had  given.     Wan 
were  accordingly  discouraged  by  repeated  injunctions  and 
menaces  ;   and  that  the  servants  might  not  be  bribed  into 
them  by  the  native  princes,  they  were  strictly  forbidden  to 
take  any  money  whatsoever  fit)m  their  hands.     But  vehe- 
ment passion  is  ingenious  in  resources.     The  company's  ser- 
vants were  not  only  stimulated,  but  better  instructed  by  the 
prohibition.    They  soon  fell  upon  a  contrivance  which  an- 
swered their  purposes  far  bcttftx  than  the  methods  which 
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lirere  ferbiddea ;  tlioiigh  in  «liis  abo  they  violated  an  aiicieiic» 
iMitilieythdu^ti  an  ab^'ogated  order.    They  reversed  their 
^proceedings.    Inttead  of  receiving  presents,  they  made  loans. 
Instead  ^cairying  on  wars  in  their  own  name,  they  con- 
Mved  an  authority,  at  oiice  irresistible  and  irresponsible,  in 
HAU»e  oMOtt  they  might  t*avi;ge  at  pleasure  ;  and  being  thus 
A%ed  from  all  restraint,  tlvey  indulged  themselves  in  the  most 
tfttravagaHt  specuAations  of  plunder.    Ulie  csfcal  of  creditors 
Vrho  have  beeto  the  object  of  the  late  bountifvd  grant  firom  his 
teajesty's  minufters,  in  order  to  possess  themselves,  under  the 
•name  ef  creditors  and  assignees,  of  every  country  in  India, 
as  fast  as  it  should  be  conquered,  inspired  into  the  mind  of 
%he  nabob  of  Arcot  (then  a  dependait  on  the  company  of 
Ibe  humblest  order)  a  scheme  of  the  most  wild  and  desperate 
SMkbition  that  I  believe  ever  was  admitted  into  the  thou]gfits 
Vf  a  man  so  situated.*    first,  they  persuaded  him  to  oonsid- 
$6t  himself  «s  a  principal  member  in  the  political  system  of 
Surope.    In  the  next  place  they  held  out  to  him,  and  he 
readily  imbibed,  the  idea  of  the  general  empire  of  Indostan. 
As  a  preliminary  to  this  undertaking,  they  prevailed  on  him 
to  propose  a  tripartite  division  of  that  vast  country.    Oo» 
part  to  the  company  ;    another  to  the  Marattas  \    and  the 
third  to  himself.    To  himself  he  reserved  alt  the  southern 
part  of  the  great  peninsula,  tcAnprehended  under  the  gen- 
ial name  of  the  Decan. 

On  this  scheme  of  their  servants,  the  company  was  to  ap- 
pear in  the  Camatick  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  contractor 
for  the  provision  of  armies,  and  the  hire  of  mercenaries  for 
ftis  use,  and  under  his  direction.  This  disposition  was  to  be 
secured  by  the  nabob's  putting  himself  under  the  guarantee 
of  France  ;  and  by  the  means  of  that  rival  nation,  prevent- 
ii^  the  English  for  ever  from  assuming  an  equality,  much 
less  a  superiority  in  the  Camatick.  In  pursuance  of  this 
treasonable  project  (treasonable  on  the  part  of  the  English) 
they  extinguished  the  company  as  a  sovereign  power  in  that 

*  Report  of  the  select  committee,  B4adnt  Consultations,  Januaiy  t,  1771. 
Ite  also  papers  published  bythe  order  of  the  court  of  directors  in  1776  ;  and 
lord  Macartney's  correspondence  with  Mr.  Hastings  and  the  nabob  of  Ar^ 
«oc  6ec  also  Mr.  Dundas*s  Appendix,  Na  876  B.  Nabob's  proposiKions 
through  Mr.  SuUiTan  and  Assam  Khin,  Art.  6,aad  iii4ced  the  whole. 
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part  of  India  ;  they  withdrew  the  company's  garrisoat  out  of 
all  the  forts  and  strongholds  of  the  Cauraatick  9  they  dedin- 
ed  to  receive  the  ambassadors  from  foreign  courts,  and  re- 
mitted them  to  the  nabob  of  Arcot ;  they  fell  upon,  and  to- 
tally destroyed  the  oldest  ally  of  the  company,  the  king  of 
Tanjore,  and  plundered  the  country  to  the  amout  of  near 
five  millions  sterling  ;  one  after  another,  in  the  naboViname, 
but  with  English  force,  they  broijtght  into  a  miserable  servi- 
tude  all  the  princes,  and  great  independent  nobility  of  a  vast 
country*.  In  proportion  to  these  treasons  and  violences, whidi 
ruined  the  people,  the  fund  of  the  nabob's  debt  grew  and 
flourished. 

Among  the  victims  to  this  magnificent  plan  of  universal 
plunder,  worthy  of  the  heroick  avarice  of  the  projectors,  yo« 
have  all  heard  (and  he  has  made  himself  to  be  weU  remem- 
bered) of  an  Indian  chief  called  Hyder  Ali  Khan.  This  man 
possessed  the  western,  as  the  company  under  the  name  of  die 
nabob  of  Arcot  does  the  eastern,  division  of  the  CamaficL 
It  mras  among  the  leading  measures  in  the  design  of  dm  abal 
(according  to  their  own  emphatick  language)  to  estthfati  this 
Hyder  Ali.f  They  declared  the  nabob  of  Arcot  to  be  hb 
sovereign,  and  himself  to  be  a  rebel,  and  poUiddy  invested 
their  instrument  with  the  sovereign^  of  the  kingdcnn  of  My- 
sore. But  their  victim  was  not  of  the  pasttve  kind.  Tliey 
were  soon  obliged  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peKe  and  close  al- 
Uance  with  this  rebel,  at  the  gates  of  Madras.  Bolh  before 
and  since  that  treaty,  every  prindple  of  policy  pointed  out 
this  power  as  a  natural  alliance  \  and  on  his  part,  it  was 
courted  by  every  sort  of  amicable  office.  But  the  cabinet 
council  of  English  creditors  would  not  suflTer  their  nabob  of 
Arcot  to  sign  the  treaty,  nor  even  to  give  to  a  prince,  at  leatt 

*  <*  The  principal  object  of  the  expedition  is  to  get  money  from  TaajoK 
to  pay  the  nabob's  debt :  if  a  surplus,  to  be  applied  in  dncharge  of  tkroft- 
bob's  debu  to  his  private'creditors.**  Coosulutionf,  March  80»  1771 ;  aad 
for  further  lights,  Consultations,  12th  June,  1771.  ^  We  are  abfned,Iat 
this  debt  to  individuals  should  have  been  the  real  motive  for  the  aggnndixc* 
ment  of  Mahomed  Ali  [the  nabob  of  Arcot]  and  tliat  wr  are  fimmd  HU 1 
war  to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  Mysore  revenues  fm-  i&e  dutUrge  ^  ik 
debtr    Letter  from  the  directors,  March  17, 1769. 

t  Letter  from  the  nabob.  May  1st,  1768 ;  and  ditto,  84th  April  1770, 1* 
October  ;  ditto,  16th  September,  1772,  16th  March  1773.  -^ 
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his  equal)  the  ordinary  titles  of  respect  and  courtesy.*  From 
that  time  forward^  a  continued  plot  was  carried  on  within  the 
divaUf  bbck  and  white,  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  for  the  de- 
struction of  Hyder  Ali.  As  to  the  outward  members  of  the 
double,  or  rather  treble  government  of  Madras,  which  had 
signed  the  treaty,  they  were  always  prevented  by  some  over- 
ruling influence  (which  they  do  not  describe,  but  which  can- 
not be  misunderstood)  firom  performing  what  justice  and  in- 
terest combined  so  evidently  to  enforce.f 

When  at  length  Hyder  Ali  found  that  he  had  to  do  with 
men  who  either  would  sign  no  convention,  or  whom  no  treaty, 
and  no  signature  could  bind,  and  who  were  the  determined 
enemies  of  human  intercourse  itself,  he  decreed  to  make  the 
country  possessed  by  these  incorrigible  and  predestinated 
criminab  a  memorable  example  to  mankind.     He  resolved, 
in  the  glogmy  recesses  of  a  mind  capacious  of  such  things,  to 
leave  the  whole  Camatick  an  everlasting  monument  of  ven- 
geance, and  to  put  perpetual  desolation  as  a  barrier  between 
him  and  those,  against  whom  the  faith  which  holds  the  moral 
elements  of  the  world  together,  was  no  protection.     He  be- 
came at  length  so  confident  of  his  force,  so  collected  in  his 
might,  that  he  made  no  secret  whatsoever  of  his  dreadful 
resolution.     Having  terminated  his  disputes  with  every  ene- 
my, and  every  rival,  who  buried  their  mutual  animosities  in 
their  common  detestation  against  the  creditors  of  the  nabob 
of  Arcot,  he  drew  from  every  quarter  whatever  a  savage  fero- 
city could  add  to  his  new  rudiments  in  the  arts  of  destruction ; 
and  compounding  all  the  materials  of  fury,  havock,  and  deso- 
ktion,  into  one  black  cloud,  he  hung  for  a  while  on  the  de- 
clivities of  the  mountains.     Whilst  the  authors  of  all  these 
evils  were  idly  and  stupidly  gazing  on  this  menacing  meteor, 
which  blackened  all  their  horizon,  it  suddenly  burst,  and 
poured  down  the  whole  of  its  contents  upon  the  plains  of  the 
Camatick — ^Then  ensued  a  scence  of  woe,  the  like  of  which 
no  eye  had  seen,  no  heart  conceived,  and  which  no  tongue 
can  adequately  tell.     All  the  horrours  of  war  before  known 
or  heard  of,  were  mercy  to  that  new  havock.     A  storm  of 

*  Letter   from  the  prettdcncy  at  Mtdrat  to  the  court  of  directon^  27th 
luM  1769. 
t  Mr.  DuiidM*!  ctuuDittet,  Report  1.    Appendix  Ma  99* 
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universal  firt  bhtted  eirary  fields  consumed  evety  hmm^  dft< 
atroyed  every  temple.  The  miserable  inbabttams  fljying  fen» 
their  flaming  villages,  in  part  were  slaughtered  s  otiMn^ 
without  regard  to  sex,  to  age,  to  the  respect  o£  rank,  or  ncredk 
ness  of  (unction,  fathers  torn  from  chiLdven,  husbands  from 
wives,  enveloped  in  a  whirlwind  of  cavalry,,  and  amidst  tfao 
goading  spears  c£  drivers,  and  the  trampUng  of  pmaung 
horses,  were  swept  into  captivity,  in  an  unknown,  and  hostile 
land.  Those  who  were  able  to  evade  this  tempest,  flod  to 
the  walled  cities.  But  escaping  from  fire,  sword,  and  eadlei 
they  fell  into  the  jaws  of  famine. 

The  alms  of  the  settlement,  in  this  dreadfrd  eaugenq^ 
were  certainly  liberal  i  and  all  vras  done  by  charity  that  pet 
vate  charity  could  do :  but  it  was  a  people  in  beggary  $  itwou 
;tnation  which  stretched  out  its  hands  for  food.  Sor  "»*>"»>*? 
together,  these  creatures  of  suffisrance,  whose  isery  excess 
and  luxury  in  their  mpst plenteous  days,  had  frUesi  shortof  the 
allowance  of  our  austerest  frsts,  silent,  patient,  resigned,  withr 
out  sedition  or  disturbance,  almost  without  cQnqdaint,.  peiv 
ished  by  an  hundred  a  day  inr  the  streets  of  Madras  f  every 
day  seventy  at  least  laid  their  bodies  in  the  street%  or  on  the 
glacis  qC  Tanjore,  and  expired  of  famine  in  the  grapary  of 
India.  I  was  going  to  awake  your  justice  towards  this  o^ 
happy  part  of  our  fellow  citizens,  by  bringing  befrce  you 
some  of  the  circumstances  of  this  plague  of  hunger.  Of  all 
the  calamities  which  beset  and  waylay  the  lifo  of  man»  tUs 
comes  the  nearest  to  our  heart,  and  is  that  wheran  the  praodr 
est  of  us  all  feels  himself  to  be  nothing  more  than  heis :  hit 
I  find  myself  unable  to  msmage  it  with  decorum.;  these  de^ 
tails  are  of  a  species  of  horrour  so  nauseous  and  disgustiaf  | 
they  are  so  degrading  to  the  sufierers  and  to  the  heare»i 
they  are  so  humiliating  to  human  nature  itself,  that,  onbcttsr 
thoughts,  I  find  it  more  adviseable  to  tbnow  a  paU  over  this 
hideous  object,  and  to  leave  it  to  your  general  axicepdoos. 

*  For  eighteen  months,  without  intermission,  this  deetios- 
tion  raged  from  the  gates  of  Madras  to  the  gates  of  Tanjcre; 
and  so  completely  did  these  masters  in  their  art,  Hjder  AU, 
and  his  more  ferocious  son,  absolve  themselves  pf  their  impi? 
•us  vow,  that  when  the  British  armies  traversed,  as  the^^ 

•  AypcndaHo.^Ki<pen<iit!b»C(iiB^^  > 
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tlM  Camrthik  km  huodr^ds  of  mite  iiir  aU  dirootimi^  through 
tbe  whole  Upe  of  their  maoch  ihey  did  opt  sqe  Ofne  mao^not. 
one  woiDMi^  not  one  ciiild*  oot  onefpur-fooced  l>ea$$  of  ^nji 
descripcpqo  whatever.  Qfie  dead  vufuf^rm  silence  «eigned 
over  the  whole  r^om*  With  the  ipcojtoiderabte'  ex^eptioni^ 
of  the  nsuPEOw.  yidiMge  of  some  (em  f<mh  I  wish  to  he  under-* 
stMd  ai»  spe^ng  literally  v^  nwaii  to.  produce  tx^  you  move 
than  three  witqes^est  ahof  e  aH  exceplioD»  who  will  9uppor|| 
this  assenioe  in  its  fidl  t^aeot.  That  hurmcaoe  of  war  pa«-i 
sed  through  every  part  of  the  oeimral  previnoey  of  the  Carn»* 
tick.  S'uL  or  ^even  districts  to  the  north  and  to  the  south 
(and  these  not  wholly  untouched)  escaped  the  general  ravage* 

The  Caraatick  is  a  country  not  much  iaferiour  ia  extent 
to  England.  Figure  to  yourself  Mr.  Speakert  the  land  in 
whose  representative  chair  you  sit;  figure  to  yourself  the 
form  and  fashion  of  your  sweet  and  ohearfiil  country  from 
Thames  to  TreBC»  north  and  south,  and  finim  the  Irish  to  the 
German  sea  east  and  west,  emptied  and  cmbowelled  (may  God 
avert  the  omen  ol  our  Crimea  I)  by  so  accomplished  a  desp^ 
lation.  Extend'  youv  imagination  %  little  further,  and  then 
suppose  your  ministers  taking  a  survey  of  this  scene  of  wast^ 
and  desolation  v  what  woidd  be  your  thoughts  if  you  should 
be  informed^  that  they  were  computing  how  much  had  been 
the  amount  of  the  excises,  how  much  the  customs^  how 
much  the  land  and  malt  tax,  in  ondee  t&ar  they  should  charge 
(take  it!  in  the  most  favourable  light)  Smr  publick  sendee 
upon  the  relicksof  the  satiated  vengeance  of  relentless  ems 
mies,  the  whole  of  what  England  had  yielded  in  the  most 
exuberant  seasona of  peace  and  abundance  ?  What  wouldyon 
call  it  ?  To  call  it  tyranny^  subUmcdiatO' madness,  .would  be 
too  £unt  an*  image ;  yet  thie  iwiy  raadnesi  ia  the  principle 
upon,  which  the  ministers  at  your  right  faand^ha»re  proceeded 
in  their  estimateof  theTevenueaef  the  Qu'naticfc,.wheBtfaey 
were  providing  not  supply  for  the  estabUshments  of  its  pro^ 
section,  butrewards^for  the  authors  of  its  ruin* 

Every  day  you  are  fatigued  anddisgustediwttb  thia  canty 
<<theGamarick  is  a  country  that  will  soon  recover,  andb^ 
oeme  instamly  as  prosperous  as-  ever^^  They  think  they 
are  talking  to  innocents,  who  will^beUevethat  by  sowing  of 
dragons  teeth,  men  may.cQOie  up-xeady  grown  and  ready  arm- 
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ed.    They  who  will  give  themselves  the  trooUe  of  oontider- 
ing  (for  it  requires  no  great  reach  of  thought,  no  very  pro* 
found  knowledge)  the  manner  in  which  mankind  are  increai- 
ed,  and  countries  cultivated,  will  regard  all  this  raving  as  it 
ought  to  be  regarded.     In  order  that  the  people,  after  a  long 
period  of  vei:ation  and  plunder,  may  be  in  a  condition  to 
msdntain  government,  government  must  begin  by  maintain- 
ing theou — Here  the  road  to  economy  lies  not  through  re- 
ceipt, but  through  ezpence ;  and  in  that  country  nature  ks 
given  no  short  cut  to  your  object.     Men  must  propagate» 
Uke  other  animak,  by  the  mouth.     Never  did  oppressioo 
light  the  nuptial  torch;    never  did  extorticm  and   usury 
spread  out  the  genial  bed.     Does  any  one  of  yoo  think  that 
England,  so  wasted,  would,  under  such  a  nuning  attendance, 
so  rapidly  and  cheaply  recover  i  But  he  is  meaady  acquaint- 
ed with  either  England  or  India,  who  does  not  know  that 
England  would  a  thousand  times  sooner  resume  popolatioDy 
fertility,  and  what  ought  to  be  the  ultimate  secretion  from 
both,  revenue,  than  such  a  country  as  the  Camatick. 

The  Camatick  is  not  by  the  bounty  of  nature  a  iiertile  soil. 
The  general  size  of  its  cattle  is  proof  enough  that  it  b  much 
otherwise.     It  it  some  days  since  I  moved,  that  a  curious  and 
interesting  map,  kept  in  the  India*  House,  should  be  hid  be- 
fore you.*    The  India  House  b  not  yet  in  readiness  to  send 
it ;  I  have  therefore  brought  down  my  own  copy,  and  there 
it  lies  for  the  use  of  any  gentleman  who  may  tUnk  such  i 
matter  worthy  of  his  attention.    It  b  indeed  a  ndbk  map) 
and  of  noble  things  ;    but  it  b  decisive  against  the  golden 
dreams  and  sanguine  speculations  of  avarice  run  mad.    In 
addition  (o  what  you  know  must  be  the  case  in  every  poit  of 
the  world  (the  necessity  of  a  previous  provbion  €)£h2biaAmf 
seed,  stock,  capital)  that  map  will  shew  you,  that  the  uses  of 
the  influences  of  Heaven  itself,  are  in  that  country  a  work  of 
art.    The  Camatick  is  refreshed  by  few  or  no  living  broob 
or  running  streams,  and  it  has  rain  only  at  a  season  $  but  its 
product  of  rice  exacts  the  use  of  water  subject  to  perpetual 
command.    Thb  b  the  national  bank  of  the  Canootick,  on 
which  it  must  have  a  perpetual  credit,  or  it  perishes  irre- 
trievably.   For  that  reason,  in  the  happier  times  of  India, 

*  Mr.  Btt8»id'«  0119  of  the  Jagiure. 
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I  number^  almost  incredible^  of  reservoirs  have  been  made 
n  chosen  places  throughout  the  whole  country ;    they  are 
ibrmed  for  the  greater  part  of  mounds  of  earth  and  stones^ 
vith  sluices  of  soUd  masonry  i  the  whole  constructed  with 
idmirable  skill  and   labour^  and   maintained   at   a  mighty 
:harge.     In  the  territory  contained  in  that  map  alone»  I  have 
been  at  the  trouble  of  reckoning  the  reservoirs^  and  they 
amount  to  upwards  of  eleven  hundred^  from  the  extent  of 
two  or  three  acres  to  five  miles  in  circuit.     From  these  res- 
ervoirs currents  are  occasionally  drawn  over  the  fields^  and 
these  watercourses  again  call  for  a  considerable  expence  to 
keep  them  properly  scoured  and  duly  levelled.    Taking  the 
district   in  that  map  as  a  measure^  there  cannot  be  in  the 
Camatick  andTanjore  fewer  than  ten  thousand  of  these  res- 
ervoirs of  the  larger  and  middling  dimensions^  to  say  nothing 
of  those  for  domestick  services,  and  the  use  of  religious  puri- 
fication.   These  are  not  the  enterprises  of  your  power,  nor 
in  a  style  of  magnificence  suited  to  the  taste  of  your  minister* 
These  are  the  numuments  of  real  kings,  who  were  the  fathers 
of  their  people ;   testators  to  a  posterity  which  they  em- 
braced as  their  own.     These  are  the  grand  sepulchres  built 
by  ambition  ^  but  by  the  ambition  of  an  insatiable  benevo- 
lence, which,  not  contented  with  reigning  in  the  dispensa- 
tion of  happiness  during  the  contracted  term  of  human  life, 
bad  strained,  with  all  the  reachings  and  graspings  of  a  viva- 
cious mind,  to  extend  the  dominion  of  their  bounty  beyond 
the  limits  of  nature,  and  to  perpetuate  themselves  through 
generations  of  generations,  the  guardians,  the  protectors,  the 
nourishers  of  mankind. 

Long  before  the  late  invasion,  the  persons  who  are  objects 
of  the  grant  of  publick  money  now  before  you,  had  so  divert- 
^  the  supply  of  the  pious  funds  of  culture  and  population, 
that  every  where  the  reservoirs  were  fallen  into  a  miserable 
decay.*  But  after  those  domestick  enemies  had  provoked 
the  entry  of  a  cruel  foreign  foe  into  the  country,  he  did  not 

leave  it,  until  his  revenge  had  completed  the  destruction  be- 
gun by  their  avarice.  Few,  very  few  indeed,  of  these  maga- 
zines of  water  that  are  not  either  totally  destroyed,  or  cut 
through  with  such  gaps,  as  to  require  a  serious  attention  and 

*  See  Repon  IV.  Mr.  Duadat^s  Committee,  p.  46. 
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muth  cost  to  re-estsAAidi  them,  as  the  rttxas  tS  preset  nOh 
sistence  to  the  people,  and  of  future  revenue  to  the  state. 

What,  Sir,  would  a  virtuous  and  enlightened  mimstrjr  do 
on  the  view  of  the  rains  of  such  works  before  tliem  ?  Ot 
the  view  of  such  a  chasm  of  desolation  as  that  which  yiwnci 
in  the  midst  of  those  countries  to  thenorth  and  sontiii  whiicl 
still  bore  some  vestiges  of  cultivation  ?  They  Irovld  have  r^ 
duced  all  their  most  necessary  establishments ;  they  worid 
have  suspended  the  justest  payments  |  they  veoold  have  em- 
ployed every  shilling  derived  from  the  producing,  to  reaa^ 
mate  the  powers  of  the  unproductive  parts.  While  thcf 
were  performing  this  fundamental  duty,  whilst  tliey  were  cd* 
ebrating  these  mfsteries  of  justice  and  humanity^  they  wouU 
have  told  the  corps  of  fictitious  creditors,  whose  crimes  Went 
their  claims,  that  they  must  keep  an  awfiii  distance  \  thtt 
they  must  silence  their  inauspicious  tongues  s  that  they  ttnst 
hold  ofF  their  profane  unhallowed  paws  from  dusholy  woti^ 
they  would  have  ppoclatmed  with  a  voice  thit  shonU  m^ 
itself  heard,  that  on  every  country  the  iSrst  creditor  is  tbe 
plow ;  that  this  original,  indefeanble  claim  s&ptnUtto  ewerf 
other  demand. 

Tins  b  what  a  wise  and  virtuous  ministry  wodldhtvedotte 
and  said.    This,  therefore,  b  what  our  minister  conldiMer 
think  of  saying  or  doing.     A  ministry  of  another  kind  wudd 
have  first  improved  the  country,  and  have  thus  laid  a  sdKd 
foundation  for  future  opulence  and  future  force.    But  bn  dus 
grand  point  of  the  restoration  of  the  country,  there  is  not 
one  syllable  to  be  found  in  the  correspondence  of  our  tAS$* 
ters,  from  the  first  to  the  last :  they  fek  nothmg  fbr  a  httl 
desolated  by  fire,  sword^  and  famine ;  their  sympathies  took 
another  direction  j  they  were  touched  widi  pity  for  bribeiy, 
so  long  tormented  with  a  fruitless  itching  of  its  palms  |  their 
bowels  yearned  for  usury,  that  had  long  missed  die  harvest  of 
its  returning  months  ;*  they  feb  for  peculation  which  had 
been  for  so  many  years  raking  in  the  dust  of  an  empty  treas- 
ury ;  they  were  melted  into  compassion  fbr  rapine  and  cp* 
pression,  licking  their  dry,  parched,  unbloody  jaws.     Tlese 
were  the  objects  of  their  solicitude.    These  were  the  necessi* 
ties  for  which  they  were  studious  to  provide. 

•  Interest  U  rated  in  India  hj  the  mooOk 
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To  sfttef  the  country  and  its  revenues  in  their  red  condi- 
tion, and  to  provide  for  fhose  fictitious  clsmns,  consistently 
with  the  support  of  an  army  and  a  civil  establishment,  would 
kive  been  impossible ;  therefore  the  miAbters  are  silent  on 
thM  head,  and  rest  themselves  on  the  authority  of  lord  Ma- 
cartney, wh6  in  a  letter  to  the  court'  of  directors,  written  in 
the  year  1781,  speculating  on  what  might  be  the  result  of  a 
wise  management  of  the  countries  assigned  by  the  nabob  of 
A]*cot,  rates  the  revenue  as  in  tiofie  of  peace,  at  twelve  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  a  year,  as  he  does  those  of  the  king  of 
Tanjore  (which  had  not  been  assig;ned)  at  four  hundred  and 
fifty.  On  this  lord  Macartney  grounds  his  calculations,  and 
on  this  they  choose  to  groiiiid  theirs.  It  n^s  oil  this  calcula- 
tion that  the  ministry,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  remon- 
strances of  the  court  of  directors,  have  compelled  that  miser- 
able, enslaved  body,  to  put  their  hands  to  an  order  for  ap- 
propriating the  enormous  sum  of  480,000/.  annually,  as  a  fund 
ior  paying  to  their  I'ebellioiis  servants  a  debt  contracted  ih 
defiande  of  their  clear^t  and  nibst  positive  injunctions. 

The  authority  and  information  of  loM  Macartney  i^  heTd 
high  on  this  occasion,  though  it  is  totally  rejected  in  every 
other  particular  of  thik  bushless.  I  believe  I  have  the  hon- 
our of  being  almost  as  old  an  a<!quaintance  as  any  lord  Ma- 
cartney has.  A  constant  and  unbroken  friendsfai{^  has  sub- 
sisted between  us,  from  a  very  early  period ;  and,  I  trust,  he 
thinks,  that  as  I  respect  his  character,  and  in  general  admire 
his  conduct,  I  am'  one  of  those  v^ho  feel  no  common  interest 
in  his  reputation.  Yet  I  do  not  hesitate  wholly  to  disallow 
the  calculation  of  1781,  without  any  apprehension  that  I 
shall  appear  to  distrust  his  veracity  or  his  judgment.  This 
peace  estimate  of  revenue  was  not  grounded  on  the  state  of 
the  Camatick  as  it  then,  or  as  it  had  recently,  stood.  It  was 
a  statement  of  former  and  better  times.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  a  period  did  exist,  when  the  Targe  portion  of  the  Carna- 
tick  held  by  the  nabob  of  Arcot  might  be  fairly  reputed  to 
produce  a  revenue  to  that,  or  to  a  greater  amount.  But  the 
whole  had  so  melted  away  by  the  slow  and  silent  hostility  of 
oppression  and  mismanagement,  that  the  revenues,  sinking 
with  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  had  (alien  to  about 
?*00,000/.  a  year,  even  before  an  enemy's  horse  hadimprint- 
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ed  his  hoof  on  the  soil  of  the  Carnatick.  From  that  Ticir, 
and  independently  of  the  decisive  effects  of  the  war  wluch 
ensued,  Sir  Eyre  Coote  conceived  that  years  must  pass  befiore 
the  country  could  be  restored  to  its  former  prosperity  and 
production.  It  was  that  state  of  revenuej  (namely^  the  actu- 
al state  before  the  war)  which  the  directors  have  opposed  to 
lord  Macartney's  speculation.  They  refused  to  take  the  rev- 
enues for  more  than  800,000/.  In  this  they  are  justified  hj 
lord  Macartney  himself,  who,  in  a  subsequent  letter,  infbms 
the  court,  that  his  sketch  is  a  matter  of  speculation  }  it  sup- 
poses the  country  restored  to  its  ancient  prosperity,  and  the 
revenue  to  be  in  a  course  of  effective  and  honest  coUectioQ. 
If  therefore  the  ministers  have  gone  wron^  they  were  not 
deceived  by  lord  Macartney :  they  were  deceived  by  do  man. 
The  estimate  of  the  directors  is  nearly  the  very  esUmate  fur« 
nished  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman  himself,  and  pub- 
lished to  the  world  in  one  of  the  printed  reports  of  his  ow|i 
committee  }*  but  as  soon  as  he  obtained  his  power,  he  chose 
to  abandon  his  account.  No  part  of  his  official  conduct  am 
be  defended  on  the  ground  of  his  parliamentary  infixmiatiofi. 
In  this  clashing  of  accounts  and  estimates,  ought  not  the 
ministry,  if  they  wished  to  preserve  even  appearances,  to 
have  waited  for  information  of  the  actual  result  of  these 
speculations,  before  they  laid  a  charge,  and  such  a  chai^i 
not  conditionally  and  eventually,  but  positively  and  aothora* 
tively,  upon  a  country  which  they  all  knew,  and  wUch  one 
of  them  had  registered  on  the  records  of  this  house,  to  be 
wasted  beyond  all  example,  by  every  oppression  of  an  abu- 
sive government,  and  every  ravage  of  a  desolating  war.  Bat 
that  you  may  discern  in  what  manner  they  use  the  corres- 
pondence of  office,  and  that  thereby  you  may  enter  into  the 
true  spirit  of  the  ministerial  board  of  control,  I  desire  yon, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  remark,  that  through  their  whole  contro- 
versy with  the  court  of  directors,  they  do  not  so  much  » 
hint  at  their  ever  having  seen  any  other  paper  from  lord 
Macartney,  or  any  other  estimate  of  revenue,  than  this  of 
1781.  To  this  they  hold.  Here  they  take  post  5  here  they 
entrench  themselves. 

•  Mr.  Duiidat*g  Committee,  Rep.  JL  p.  9.  and  ditto,  Rep.  IV.  69.  where  the 
revenue  of  1777  tuted  only  at  22  lacki— 30  lacks  lUted  as  the  revcnaei 
"  iupfgi'mg  the  Camatlck  to  be  j^ro^l^  inaxA!^^^^ 
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When  I  first  read  this  curious  controversy  between  the 
ministerial  board  and  the  court  of  directors,  common  can- 
dour obliged  me  to  attribute  their  tenacious  adherence  to  the 
estimate  of  1781,  to  a  total  ignorance  of  what  had  appeared 
upon  the  records.  But  the  right  honourable  gentleman  has 
chosen  to  come  forward  with  an  uncalled-for  declaration  ; 
he  boastinglj  tells  you,  that  he  has  seen,  read,  digested,  com- 
pared every  thing  }  and  that  if  he  has  sinned,  he  has  sinned 
with  his  eyes  broad  open.  Since  then  the  ministers  will  ob- 
stinately shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  themselves,  let  them 
add  to  their  crimes  what  aggravations  they  please.  They 
have  then  (unce  it  must  be  so)  wilfully  and  corruptly  sup- 
pressed the  information  which  they  ought  to  have  produced ; 
and  for  the  support  of  peculation,  have  made  themselves 
guilty  of  spoliation  and  suppression  of  evidence.*  The  pa- 
per I  hold  in  my  hand,  which  totally  overturns  (for  the 
present  at  least)  the  estimate  of  1781,  they  have  no  more 
taken  notice  of  in  their  controversy  with  the  court  of  direc- 
tors, than  if  it  had  no  existence.  It  is  the  report  made  by 
a  committee  appoihted  at  Madras,  to  manage  the  whole  of 
the  six  countries  assigned  to  the  company  by  the  nabob  of 
Arcot.  Thb  committee  was  wisely  instituted  by  lord  Ma- 
cartney, to  remove  firom  himself  the  suspicion  of  all  improp- 
er management  in  so  invidious  a  trust ;  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  well  chosen.  This  committee  has  made  a  comparative 
estimate  of  the  only  six  districts  which  were  in  a  condition  to 
be  let  to  fann*  In  one  set  of  columns  they  state  the  gross 
and  net  produce  of  the  districts  as  let  by  the  nabob.  To  that 
statement  they  oppose  the  terms  on  which  the  same  distrias 
were  rented  for  five  years,  under  their  authority.  Under 
the  nabob,  the  gross  farm  was  so  high  as  570,000/.  sterling. 
What  was  the  clear  produce  i  Why,  no  more  than  about 
250,000/.  and  this  was  the  whole  profit  of  the  nabob's  treas- 
ury, under  his  own  management,  of  all  the  districts  which 
were  in  a  condition  to  be  let  to  (arm  on  the  87th  of  May, 
1 782.  Lord  Macartney's  leases  stipulated  a  gross  product  of 
no  more  than  about  530,000/.  but  then  the  estimated  net 
amount  was  nearly  double  the  nabob's.    It  however  did  not 

*  6tt  Appendix,  Na  4,  Statement  in  the  Report  of  tht  Committee  of  as* 
tigiied  Rerenuc. 
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then  exceed  ^SOfiOOi ;  and  lord  Macartney's  commissioaen 
take  credit  for  an  annual  revenue  amounting  to  this  dear 
8UQ1.  Here  is  no  speculation  ;  here  is  no  inaccurate  accooat 
clandestinely  obtained  from  thoie  who  might  wish,  and  were 
enabled  to  deceive.  It  is  the  authorized  recorded  state  oft 
real  recent  transaction.  Here  is  not  twelve  hundred  thou- 
sand pound,  not  eight  hundred.  The  whole  revesut  oCtht 
Camatick  yielded  no  more  in  May  1783  than  four  hundnd 
and  ei^ty  thousand  pounds  ;  nearly  the  very  precise  son 
which  your  minister,  who  is  so  careful  of  the  pubiick  seo^ 
rity,  has  carried  fit>m  all  descriptions  of  establishment  lo 
form  a  fund  for  the  private  emolument  of  his  creatures. 

In  this  estimate,  we  see,  as  I  have  just  observed,  the  na- 
bob's farms  rated  so  high  as  570,00pA     Hitbforto  all  is  well; 
but  follow  on  to  the  effective  net  revenue :  there  the  lUonon 
vanishes  \  and  you  will  not  find  nearly  so  much  as  half  the 
produce.     It  is  with  reason  therefore  lord  Macartney,  inva* 
riably  throughout  the  whole  correspondence,  qualifies  all  im 
views  and  expectations  of  revenue,  and  ^1  his  plans  far  its 
application,  with  this  indispensable  condition^  that  the  am- 
agement  is  not  in  the  hands  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot.    Should 
that  fatal  measure  take  place,  he  has  over  and  over  again  toU 
you,  that  he  has  no  prospect  of  realising  any  thing  wliatiO- 
ever  for  any  pubiick  purpose.       With  these  weighty  decfau> 
rations,  confirmed  by  such  a  state  of  indisputable  fact  befisre 
them ;  what  has  been  done  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exche* 
quer  and  his  accomplices  i  Shall  I  be  believed  I  They  have 
delivered  over  those  very  territories,  on  the  keefnng  of  which 
in  the  hands  of  the  committee,  the  defence  of  our  donun* 
ions,  and  what  was  more  dear  to  them,  possibly,  their  own 
job  depended ;  they  have  delivered  back  again  without  con- 
dition, without  arrangement,  without  stipulation  <>f  any  sort 
for  the  natives  of  any  rank,  the  whole  of  those  vast  countiieiy 
to  many  of  which  he  had  no  just  claim,  into  the  ruinous 
mismanagement  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot.    To  crown  all,  ac- 
cording to  their  miserable  practice  whenever  they  do  any 
thing  transcendently  absurd,  they  preface  this  their  abdica- 
tion of  their  trust,  by  a  solemn  declaration  that  they  were  not 
obliged  to  it  by  any  principle  of  policy,  or  any  demand  of 
justice  whatsoever. 
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.1  fawpe  tiBted  to  you  the  estimated  produce  of  the  territo- 
ries of  the  Gamaticky  in  a  condition  to  be  farmed  in  1782, 
according  to  the  different  managements  into  which  they 
might  fall;  and  this  estimate  the  ministers  have  thought 
proper  to  suppress.  Since  that,  two  other  accounts  have 
been  received.  The  first  informs  us,  that  there  has  been  a 
recovery  of  what  is  called  arrear,  as  well  as  of  an  improve- 
ment of  the  revenue  of  one  of  the  six  provinces  which  were 
let  in  1782.*  It  was  brought  about  by  making  a  new  war. 
After  some  sharp  actions,  by  the  resolution  and  skill  of  colo- 
nel FuUarton,  several  of  the  petty  princes  of  the  most 
southerly  of  the  unwasted  provinces  were  compelled  to  pay 
very  heavy  rents  and  tributes,  who  for  a  long  time  before  had 
not  paid  any  acknowledgment.  After  this  reduction,  by  the 
care  of  Mr.  Irvin,  one  of  the  committee,  that  province  was 
divided  into  twelve  farms.  This  operation  raised  the  income 
of  that  particular  province  }  the  others  remain  as  they  were 
first  farmed.  So  that  instead  of  producing  only  their  origi- 
nal rent  of  480,000/.  they  netted  in  about  two  years  and  a 
quarter,  1,320,000/.  sterling,  which  would  be  about  660,000/. 
a  year,  if  the  recovered  arrear  was  not  included.  What  de- 
duction is  to  be  made  on  account  of  that  arrear  I  cannot  deter- 
mine, but  certainly  what  would  reduce  the  annual  income 
considerably  below  the  rate  I  have  allowed. 

The  second  account  received,  is  the  letting  of  the  wasted 
provinces  of  the  Camatick.  This  I  understand  is  at  a  grow- 
ing rent,  which  may  or  may  not  realise  what  it  promises ; 
but  if  it  should  answer,  it  will  raise  the  whole,  at  some  future 
time,  to  1,200,000/. 

You  must  here  remark,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  revenue  U 
the  produce  of  aU  the  nabob's  dominions.  During  the  as- 
signment, the  nabob  paid  nothing,  because  the  company  had 
all.  Supposing  the  whole  of  the  lately  assigned  territory  to 
yield  up  to  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  right  hon- 
ourable gentleman;  and  suppose  1,200,000/.  to  be  annually 
realised  (of  which  we  actually  know  of  no  more  than  the 
realising  of  six  hundred  thousand)  out  of  this  you  must  de- 
duct the  subsidy  and  rent  which  the  nabob  paid  before  the 
assignment,  namely  340,000/.  a  year.  This  reduces  back  the 

*  The  province  of  Tiimevellj. 
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oot  and  rajah  of  Tanjore,  has  lost  for  sevMal  years  trkat  k 
might  have  looked  to  recCi^^  from  iCs  own  estate.  If  men 
were  allowed  to  credit  themselves  upon  snch  principles,  Wf 
one  might  sooil  grow  rich  by  thb  mode  of  aceountiiijg^  M 
flood  comes  down  upon  a  man's  estate  in  the  Bedford  ht^ 
61  z  thousand  ponnds  a  year,  and  dro#nshis  rents  fer  ten  years. 
The  chancellor  wotAd  put  that  man  into  the  hands  of  a  tros* 
tee,  who  would  gravely  n^ake  up  his  books,  and  for  fliisloss 
credit  himself  in  his  account  for  a  debt  due  to  himof  10,(X)Q/. 
It  is>  however,  on  this  principle  the  company  makes  up  h 
demands  on  the  Carnatick.  In  peace  th^  go  the  Mil  bngtt^ 
and  indeed  more  than  the  fiiil  length,  of  wlu^  th^  pei^e 
can  bear  for  current  establishments  ;  then  ehey  are  atedrd 
enough  to  consolidate  all  the  calamities  of  war  into  debb; 
to  metamorphose  the  devastations  of  the  coumry  into  de- 
mands upon  its  future  production.  What  is  thb  bat  to  ava# 
a  resolution  utterly  to  destroy  their  own  coontry,  and  to 
force  the  people  to  pay  for  their  sufierings,  to  a  government 
which  has  proved  unable  to  protect  either  the  slnre  of  tlie 
husbandman  or  their  own  ?  In  every  lease  of  a  farm,  tfie  in- 
vasion of  an  enemy,  instead  of  forming  a  demand  for  arreari 
is  a  release  of  rent ;  nor  for  that  release  is  it  at  all  neccwary 
to  show,  that  the  invasion  has  left  nothing  to  the  occu|ner  of 
the  soil ;  though  in  the  present  case  it  would  be  too  easy  to 
prove  that  melancholy  fact.*  I  therefore  applauded  my  right 
honourable  friend^  who,  when  he  canvassed  the  oompan/$ 
accounts,  as  a  preliminary  to  a  bill  that  ought  not  to  stand  oil 
fidsehood  of  any  kind,  fixed  his  discerning  eye,  and  his  deci- 
ding hand,  on  these  debts  of  the  company,  from  the  nabob 
of  Arcot  and  rajah  of  Tanjore,  and  at  one  stroke  expunged 
them  all,  as  utterly  irrecoverable  ;  he  might  have  added  as 
utterly  unfounded. 

On  these  grounds  I  do  not  blame  the  arrangement  thii 
day  in  question,  as  a  preference  given  to  the  debt  of  indivii^ 
uals  over  the  company's  debt.  In  my  eye  it  is  no  more  than 
the  preference  of  a  fiction  over  a  chimera  ;  but  I  blame  the 
preference  given  to  those  fictitious  private  debts  over  the 


• «( 


It  is  certain  that  the  incunion  of  a  few  of  fHjder's  horse  into  ^ 
Jaghire,  in  1767,  cost  the  company  upwards  of  pagodas  i7fiOO,  m  aU§vmitest 
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irhence  that  revenue  is  to  arise^  and  und^r  which  they  Uve^ 
it  surrendered  to  the  same  iron  hands :  and  that  they  shall  be 
leprived  of  all  refuge,  and  all  hope,  the  minister  has  made  a 
iolemn,  voluntary  declaration,  that  he  never  will  interfere 
with  the  nabob's  internal  government.* 

The  last  thing  considered  by  the  board  of  control  among 
the  debts  of  the  Carnatick,  was  that  arising  to  the  East-India 
company,  which  after  the  provision  for  the  cavalry,  and  the 
consolidation  of  1777,  was  to  divide  the  residue  of  the  fund 
of  480,000/.  a  year  with  the  lenders  of  1 767.  This  debt  the ' 
worthy  chairman,  who  sits  opposite  to  me,  contends  to  be 
three  millions  sterling.  Lord  Macartney's  account  of  1781, 
states  it  to  be  at  that  period,  1,200,000/.  The  first  account 
of  the  court  of  directors  makes  it  900,000/.  This,  like  the 
private  debt,  being  vrithout  any  solid  existence,  is  incapable 
of  any  distinct  limits.  Whatever  its  amount  or  its  validity 
may  be,  one  thing  b  clear ;  it  is  of  the  nature  and  quality  of 
a  publick  debt.  In  that  light  nothing  is  provided  for  it,  but 
an  eventual  surplus  to  be  divided  with  one  class  of  the  private 
demands,  after  satisfying  the  two  first  classes.  Never  was  a 
more  shameful  postponing  a  publick  demand,  which  by  the 
reason  of  the  thing,  and  the  uniform  practice  of  all  nations, 
supersedes  every  private  claim. 

Those  who  gave  this  preference  to  private  claims,  consider 
the  company's  as  a  lawful  demand  i  else,  why  did  they  pre- 
tend to  provide  for  it  ?  On  their  own  principles  they  are 
condemned. 

But  I,  Sir,  who  profess  to  speak  to  your  understanding  and 
to  your  conscience,  and  to  brush  away  from  this  business 
all  false  colours,  all  false  appellations,  as  well  as  false  facts,  do 
positively  deny  that  the  Carnatick  owes  a  shilling  to  the  com- 
pany ;  whatever  the  company  may  be  indebted  to  that  un- 
done country.  It  owes  nothing  to  the  company  for  this  plain 
and  simple  reason — ^The  territory  charged  with  the  debt  is 
their  own.  To  say  that  their  revenues  fall  short,  and  owe 
them  money,  is  to  say  they  are  in  debt  to  themselves,  which 
is  only  talking  nonsense.  The  fact  is,  that  by  the  invasion 
of  an  enemy,  and  the  ruin  of  the  country,  the  company, 
either  in  its  own  name,  or  in  the  names  of  the  nabob  of  Ar- 

*  See  extract  of  their  letter  ia  the  Appendix,  No.  9. 
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company  would  be  relieved  and  the  debt  paid,  witkoot  thi 
charge  of  a  shilling  interest  to  that  prince.     But  if  that 
course  should  be  thought  too  indulgent,  why  do  they  not 
take  that  assignment  with  such  interest  to  themselTetasthrf 
pay  to  others,  that  is  ^^t  per  cent  ?    Qr  tf  k  were  tkmight 
more  adviseable  (why  it  should  I  know  not)  dttt  he  mast 
borrow,  why  do  not  the  compmy  lend  their  own  credit  te 
the  nabob  for  their  own  payment  ?  That  credit  would  not  be 
weakened  by  the  collateral  security  of  his  territorial  mortgip. 
The  money  might  still  be  had  i^  eight  per  ceni.   Instead  of  aay 
of  these  honest  and  obvious  methods,  the  company  has  for 
years  kept   up  a  shew  of  disinterestedness  and  moderadon, 
by  sufiering  a  debt  to  accmnolate  to  then  from  the  codnoy 
powers  without  any  interest  at  aU  ;  and  ait  the  same  time 
have  seen  before  their  eyes,  on  a  pretext  of  borrowing  to  pay 
that  debt,  the  revenues  of  the  country  charged  with  an  osvy 
of  twenty,  twenty-^our,  thirty-six,  and  even  ^ght-and-lbrty 
per  ant,  with  compound  interest,*  for  diebene6t  of  their 
servants.     All  tUs  time  they  know  that  by  having  a  debt 
subsisting  without  any  interest,  which  is  to  be  paid  by  coi^ 
ti^cting  a  debt  on  the  lughest  interest,  they  manifiKtly  ren- 
der it  necessary  to  the  nabob  of  Arcot  to  give  the  private 
demand  a  preference  to  the  pablick  \  and  by  binding  him 
and  their  servants  together  in  a  common  cause,  they  enable 
him  to  form  a  party  to  the  utter  ruin  of  their  flnm  autfaorityt 
and  their  own  affairs.    Thus  their  false  moderation,  and  thcsr 
affected  purity,  by  the  natural  operation  of  every  thing  fabei 
and  every  thing  affected,  becomes  pander  and  bawd  to  the 
unbridled  debauchery  and  licentious  lewdness  of  usury  and 
extortion. 

In  consequence  of  this  double  game,  aU  the  territorial  rer- 
enues  have,  at  one  time  or  other,  been  covered  by  those  lo- 
custs, the  English  soucars.  Not  one  single  foot  of  Ac 
Carnatick  has  escaped  them  \  a  territory  as  large  as  F.ngj^^- 
During  these  operations  what  a  scene  has  that  country  pre- 
sented !f    The  usurious  European  asrignee  siqiersedes  the 

*  Appendix  Na   7. 

f  For  aome  part  of  these  ouinous  transactioni,  see  CoDsuItation  28t!i  Ju' 

oarj  1781 ;  and  for  the  nabob's  excuaing  hMOppreationson  account  of  thcK 

debts,  Consultation  26th  November   177a    *<  Still  I  undertook,  first,  the 

payment  of  the  money  beVcm^^  \o  \\i<&  cotK^«K^^'v\\o  are  myJdnil  ftiendi. 
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■abob's  nitive  farmer  of  the  revenue  $  the  fanner  flies  to  the 
nabob's  presence  to  claim  his  bargain  ;  whilst  his  servants 
murmor  for  wagtti  and  his  seMiers  mutiny  for  pay.  The 
mortgage  to  the  Eupopean  assignee  is  then  resumed,  and  the 
native  fumer  replaced  ;  replaoed,  again  to  be  removed  on 
the  new  clamour  of  the  European  assignee.*  Every  man  of 
mok  and  landed  fortune  being^  long  since  esctinguished,  the 
rtmaining  miserable  hnt  cultivator,  who  grows  to  die  soily 
irfter  having  his  back  scored  by  die  fiwmer,  has  it  again  flayed 
by  the  whip  of  the  assignee,  and  is  thus  by  a  ravenous,  be- 
cause a  shorc-Uved  succession  of  claimants,  lashed  from  op- 
pressor CO  oppressor,  whilst  a  single  drop  of  blood  is  left  as  the 
means  of  extorting  a  single  grain  of  com*  Do  not  think  I 
paint.  Far,  very  far  from  it }  I  do  not  reach  the  fact,  nor 
approach  to  it.  Men  of  respectable  condition,  men  equal  to 
.yom*  substanttsd  English  yeomen,  are  daily  tied  up  and  scourg- 
ed to  answer  the  multiplied  demands  of  various  contending 
and  contradictory  titles^  all  issuing  from  one  and  the  same 
source.  Tyrannous  exaction  brings  on  servile  concealment ; 
and  that  again  catts  forth  tyrannous  coercion.  They  move  in 
a  circle,  mutually  producing  and  produced  \  till  at  length 
nothing  of  humanity  b  left  in  the  governmens,  no  trace  of  in- 
tegrity, spirit,  or  manliness  in  the  people^  who  drag  out  a  pre- 
carious and  degraded  existence  under  this  system  of  outrage 
upon  human  natxure.  Stiofa  is  the  effect  of  the  establishment 
of  a  debt  to  the  company^  as  it  has  hitherto  been  managed, 
and  as  it  ever  will  remain,  until  ideas  are  adopted  totally  dif- 
ferent firom  those  which  prevail  at  this  time. 

Your  worthy  fninisters^  supporting  what  they  are  obliged 
to  condemn,  have  thought  fie  to  renew  the  company's  old  or- 
der against  contracting  private  debts  in  Aiture.  They  begin 
by  rewarding  the  violation  of  the  ancient  law ;  and  then 

tfid  by  borrowiog,  and  mtnrtgt^g  my  jewebt  &c.  by  idAingfivm  t^tery  mif  of  my 
str^ojrtt,  in  proportkm  to  tbcfr  cimiinscanccs,  by  JrejS  itverititt  alM>  oni  my 
country,  m^tu^UlMuiulittg  its  iutreued  state,  as  you  know.** — ^l*he  Board's  rem;»rk 
is  as  follows  ;  after  controverting  some  of  the  facts»  they  say,  "  lliat  his 
'  countries  are  oppressed  is  most  certain,  but  not  ftom  real  necessity  ;  bis  Mtt 
htind  have  ajfordfd  hhm  a  cotutaM  ftOemt  ftir  ttskig  •emitie*  and  cruH  oppres- 


*       it 

JKNIt. 


*  See  Consultation  28th  January  1781,  where  it  is  asserted,  and  not  deni- 
ed, that  the  nabob's  farmers  of  revenue  seldom  contiinic  (or  three  mcfnths 
together.    From  this  the  sute  of  the  eowitry  mxf  bt  eaaly  }udged  of. 
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they  gravely  re-enact  provi8ions>  of  which  they  have  given 
bounties  for  the  breach.  This  inconsistency  has  been  wdl 
exposed.*  But  what  will  you  say  to  their  having  gone  the 
length  of  giving  positive  directions  for  contracting  the  debt 
which  they  positively  forbid  ? 

I  will  explain  myself.  They  order  the  nabobs  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Carnatick,  to  allot  four  hundred  and  righty 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  as  a  fund  for  the  debts  before  ui. 
For  the  punctual  payment  of  thb  annuity^  they  order  him  to 
give  soucar  security.f  When  a  soucar^  that  is  a  money  deal- 
'  er,  becomes  security  for  any  native  jnince,  the  course  isi  for 
the  native  prince  to  counter-secure  the  money  dealer^  by  ma- 
king over  to  him  in  mortgage  a  portion  of  his  tenritory,  equal 
to  the  sum  annually  to  be  paid»  with  an  interest  of  at  least 
twenty-four  per  cent.  The  point  fit  for  the  house  to  know 
is,  who  are  these  soucars,  to  whom  this  security  on  the  rev-, 
enues  in  favour  of  the  nabob's  creditors  is  to  be  given?  The 
majority  of  the  house,  unaccustomed  to  these  transactionsy 
will  hear  with  astonishpcient  that  these  soucars  are  no  other 
than  the  creditors  themselves.  The  minister,  not  content 
with  authorizing  these  transactions  in  a  manner  and  to  an  ex- 
tent unhoped  for  by  the  rapacious  expectations  of  usury  it- 
self, loads  the  broken  back  of  the  Indian  revenues,  in  fivoor 
of  his  worthy  friends  the  soucars,  with  an  additimial  twenty- 
four  per  cent,  for  being  security  to  themselves  fiv  their  own 
claims ;  for  condescending  to  take  the  country  in  mortg^, 
to  pay  to  themselves  the  fruits  of  their  own  extortions. 

The  interest  to  be  paid  for  this  security,  according  to  the 
most  moderate  strain  of  soucar  demand,  comes  to  one  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  thousand  pounds  a  year,  which  added  to 
the  480,000/.  on  which  it  is  to  accrue,  will  make  the  whok . 
charge  on  account  of  these  debts  on  the  Camatick  revenues 
amount  to  598,000/.  a  year,  as  much  as  even  a  long  peace 
will  enable  those  revenues  to  produce.  Can  any  one  inflect 
for  a  moment  on  all  those  claims  of  debt,  which  the  minister 
exhausts  himself  in  contrivances  to  augment  with  new  usu- 
ries, without  lifting  up  his  hands  and  eyes  in  astonishment  of 
the  impudence,  both  of  the  claim  and  of  the  adjudication  ? 

*  Id  Mr.f  ox*s  •peech. 

f  The  amended  Letter,  Appendix,  Na  9. 
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Services  of  some  kind  or  other  these  servants  of  the  company 
must  have  done,  so  great  and  eminent)  that  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  cannot  think  that  all  they  have  brought  home 
is  half  enough.  He  halloos  after  them,  «  Gentlemen,  you 
have  forgot  a  large  packet  behind  you,  in  your  hurry }  you 
have  not  sufSciently  recovered  yourselves  j  you  ought  to 
have,  and  you  shall  have,  interest  upon  interest,  upon  a  pro- 
hibited debt  that  is  made  up  of  interest  upon  interest.  Even 
this  is  too  little.  I  have  thought  of  another  character  for  you, 
by  which  you  may  add  something  to  your  gains ;  you  shall 
be  security  to  yourselves ;  and  hence  will  arise  a  new  usury, 
which  shall  efface  the  memory  of  all  the  usuries  suggested  to 
you  by  your  own  dull  inventions." 

I  have  done  with  the  arrangement  relative  to  the  Carnat- 
ick.  After  this  it  is  to  little  purpose  to  observe  on  what  the 
ministers  have  "done  to  Tanjore.  Tour  ministers  have  not 
observed  even  form  and  ceremony  in  their  outrageous  and 
insulting  robbery  of  that  country,  whose  only  crime  has  been, 
its  early  and  constant  adherence  to  the  power  of  this,  and  the 
suffering  of  an  uniform  pillage  in  consequence  of  it.  The 
debt  of  the  company  ftt>m  the  rajah  of  Tanjore,  is  just  of  the 
same  stuff  with  that  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot. 

The  subsidy  from  Tanjore,  on  the  arrear  of  which  this 
pretended  debt  (if  any  there  be)  has  accrued  to  the  company, 
is  not,  like  that  paid  by  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  a  compensation 
for  vast  countries  obtained,  augmented,  and  preserved  for 
him ;  not  the  price  of  pillaged  treasuries,  ransacked  houses, 
and  plundered  territories.— -It  is  a  large  grant,  from  a  small 
kingdom  not  obtained  by  our  arms  ^  robbed,  not  protected 
by  our  power  ;  a  grant  for  which  no  equivalent  was  ever  giv- 
en, or  pretended  to  be  given.  The  right  honourable  gentle- 
man, however,  bears  witness  in  his  reports  to  the  punctuality 
of  the  payments  of  this  grant  of  bounty,  or,  if  you  please, 
of  fear.  It  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
pounds  sterling  net  annual  subsidy.  He  bears  witness  to 
a  ftirther  grant  of  a  town  and  port,  with  an  annexed 
district  of  thirty  thousand  pound  a  year,  surrendered  to 
the  company  since  the  first  donation.  He  has  not  borne 
witness,  but  the  fact  is,  (he  will  not  deny  it)  that  in  the 
mdist  of  war,   and  during  the  ruin    and   desolation  of  a 
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considcrtble  part  of  Us  territariet,  thi»  priace  made  BHBf 
vtrj  large  paTments.  Nenrkhiunding  these  sicrilt  aai 
semces^the  first  regnhtiottdf  ministrf  is  €a  farce  frsn  him 
a  territory  of  an  extern  irilich  they  hare  not  yet  thesgfat 
proper  te  ascertain,^  far  a  military  peace  estabiukaoeDt,  the 
particulars  ef  which  they  ha?«  not  yet  been  fiMtmi  to  seuk. 

The  next  part  of  their  arraagemem  is  wkh  ngaidiD  wwe. 
As  confessedly  tlus  priace  had  ao  share  in  stirsing  ap  any 
of  the  former  warsy  so  all  fatare  a^ars^  are  cooiplsfafyeatsf 
Ms  power;  for  he  has  ao  troops  whateYeryaad  ia under s 
stipulation  not  so  much  as  to  cerrespead  with  any  fara|a 
statey  except  through  the  compaay.  Tety  iia  case  the  csa^ 
pany's  servants  should  be  a^aia  involved  in  wafy  or  shoaid 
think  proper  again  to  pro¥oke  any  enemy,  as  ia  times  patt 
they  hare  wantonly  provoked  all  India,  he  ia  so  be  sebjeacd 
toanew  penalty.  To  what  penalty  ? — Why,  to- oa  less  don 
the  confiscation-  of  all  his  revenues.  But  this  is- to  end  with 
the  war,  and  they  are  to  be  futhfolly  aetumed  ?— <Ni  I  no ; 
nothing  like  it.  The  country  is  to-  retanift  aader  mafisfi* . 
tion  until  all  the  debt  which  the  company  Aall  think  £t  ta 
incur  in  such  war  shaH  be  discharged  ^  that  is  to  snf *  far 
ever.  His  sole  comfort  is  to  find  his  old  enaaiy,  the  nabob  of 
Arcot)  placed  in  the  very  same  condition* 

The  revenues  of  that  miserable  country  were,  hefers  the 
invasion  of  Hyder,  reduced  to  a  grui  inwal  receipt  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pound.f  IVosa  tUi  receipt  the 
subsidy  I  have  just  stated  » taken*  Tliisagain^  by  payments 
in  advance,  by  extorting  deposits  of  additional  snnvto  a  vatt 
amount  for  the  benefit  of  their  soucars»  and  by  an-cadlcsi  va- 
riety of  other  extortions^  publick  amd  priftate,  is  leaded  with 
a  debt,  the  amount  of  which  i  never  could  ascertain^  bat 
which  is  large  undoubtedly,  generating  an  ueory  the  most 
completely  ruinous  that  probably  was  ever  heard  of  i  thai  is^ 
firtyeigbt  per  cent.  pajtAk  mofUbly^  tmit  £vmf§mkt  m^eresLt 

Such  is  the  state  to  which  the  company's  servants  hxfer^ 
duced  that  country.  Now  come  the  i«fonnerSf  lasierer^ 
and  comforters  of  India.    What  have  they  dene  ?    ht  TdA- 

•  Appeodiz»  No.  «. 

f  Mr.  Petrie*8  evidence  before  the  select  coaunitte^,  ilpp.  Ma  7. 
%  Appendix,  Na  7. 
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tion  to  all  thtse  tyrannous  exactions  with  all  these  niiaoos 
debts  in  their  train,  looking  to  one  side  of  an  agreement  whSht 
they  wilfbUy  shut  their  eyes  to  the  other,  they  withdraw  from 
Tanjore  all  the  benefits  of  the  treaty  of  1762,  and  they  sub- 
ject that  nation  to  a  perpetual  tribute  of  ftMty  thousand  a  year 
to  the  nabob  of  Arcot ;  a  tribute  never  due,  or  pretended  to 
be  due  to  ^i m,  even  when  he  appeared  to  be  aomething ;  a 
tribute,  as  things  now  stand,  not  to  a  real  potentate,  but  to 
a  shadow,  a  dream,  an  incubus  of  Of^ession.     After  the 
company  has  accepted  in  subsidy,  in  grant  of  territory,  in  re- 
mission of  rent,  as  a  compessation  for  their  own  protection, 
at  least  two  hnadred  thousand  pound  a  year,  without  dis- 
counting a  shilling  for  that  reoeipt,  the  ministers  condemn 
this  harassed  nation  to  be  tributary  to  a  person  who  is  him- 
self, by  their  own  arrangement,  deprived  of  the  right  of  war 
or  peace ;  deprived^the  power  of  the  sword ;  forbid  to  Jceep 
up  a  single  regiment  «f  soldiers ;  and  is  therefore  wholly  dis- 
abled from  all  protection  of  (he  country  which  is  the  object 
of  the  pretended  tribute.    Tribute  hangs  on  the  sword.    It 
is  an  incident  inseparable  from  real  sovereign  power.     In  the 
present  case  to  suppose  its  existence,  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  cru- 
el and  oppressive.     And  here,  Mr.  Speisker,  yoo  have  a  dear 
exemplification  of  the  use  of  those  fahe  names,  and  £dse  col- 
ours, which  the  gentlemen  who  have  lately  tdoen  possession 
of  India  choose  to  lay  on  for  the  purpose  of  disgmsing  their 
plan  of  oppression.     The  nabob  c^  Arcot,  and  rajah  of  Tan- 
jore, have,  in  troth  and  substance,  no  more  than  a  merely  civ- 
il authority,  held  in  the  most  entire  dependence  on  the  com- 
pany.   The  nabob,  without  military,  without  federal  capaci- 
ty, is  extinguished  as  a  potentate ;  bot  then  he  is  carefulk 
kept  alive  as  an  independent  and  sovereign  power,  for  the 
purpose  of  rapine  and  extoition ;  for  the  purpose  of  perpet- 
uating the  old  intrigues,  animosities,  ustiries,  and  oorruptiom. 
It  was  not  enou^  that  this  mockery  of  tribute  was  to  be 
continued  without  the  correspondent  protection,  or  any  of 
the  stipulated  equivalents,  but  ten  years  of  arrear,  to  the 
amount  of  400,000/.  sterling,  is  added  to  all  the  debts  to  the 
company,  and  to  individual,  in  order  to  create  a  new  debt, 
to  be  paid  (if  at  aB  possible  to  be  paid  in  whole  or  in  part) 
only  by  new  usuries  *,  and  all  this  for  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  i«r 
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rather  for  Mr.  Benfield,  and  the  corps  of  the  nabob's  cred- 
itors and  their  soucars.  Thus  these  miserable  Indian  princes 
are  continued  in  their  seats,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
render  them  in  the  first  instance  objects  of  every  species  of 
extortion  ;  and  in  the  second,  to  force  them  to  become,  for 
the  sake  of  a  momentary  shadow  of  reduced  authority,  a  sort 
of  subordinate  tyrants,  the  ruin  and  calamity,  not  the  Esthers 
and  cherishers  of  their  people. 

But  take  this  tribute  only  as  a  mere  charge  (without  title, 
cause,  or  equivalent)  on  Hiis  people  ;  what  one  step  has  been 
taken  to  furnish  grounds  for  a  just  calculation  and  estimate 
of  the  proportion  of  the  burthen  and  the  ability  ?    None  -, 
not  an  attempt  at  it.     They  do  not  adapt  the  burthen  to  the 
strength ;  but  they  estimate  the  strength  of  the  bearers  by  the 
burthen  they  impose.     Then  what  care  is  taken  to  leave  a 
fund  sufficient   to  the  future  reproduction  of  the  revenues 
that  are  to  bear  all  these  loads  ?    Every  one,  but  tolerably 
conversant  in  Indian  affiurs,  must  know  that  the  eustence  of 
this  little  kingdom   depends  on   its  control  over  the  river 
Cavery.     The  benefits  of  heaven  to  any  community,  ought 
never  to  be  connected  with  political  arrangements,  or  made 
to  depend  on  the  personal  conduct  of  princes  i  in  which  the 
mistake,  or  errour,  or  neglect,  or  distress,  or  passion  of  a  mo- 
ment on  either  side,  may  bring  famine  on  millions*,  and  ruin 
an  innocent  nation  perhaps  for  ages.    The  means  of  the  sub- 
sistence of  mankind  should  be  as  immutable  as  the  laws  of 
nature,let  power  and  dominion  take  what  course  they  may.^ 
Observe  what  has  been  done  with  regard  to  this  important 
concern.     The  use  of  this  river  is  indeed  at  length  given  to 
the  rajah,  and  a  power  provided  for  its  enjoyment  at  his  own 
charge ;  but  the  means  of  furnishing  that  charge  (and  a  migh- 
ty one  it  is)  are  wholly  cut  off.     This  use  of  the  water, 
which  ought  to  have  no  more  connexion  than  clouds  and 
rains,  and  sunshine,  with  the   politicks  of  the  rajah,  the 
nabob,  or  the  company,  is  expressly  contrived  as  a  means  of 
enforcing  demands  and  arrears  of  tribute.     This  horrid  and 
unnatural  instrument  of  extortion  had  been  a  distinguishing 
feature  in  the  enormities  of  the  Camatick  politicks  that  loud- 
ly called  for  reformation.     But  the  food  of  a  whole  people  is 
^v  the  reformers  o(  livdla.  conditioned  on  payments  from  its 
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prince>  at  a  moment  that,  he  is  overpowered  with  a  swarm  of 
their  demands,  without  regard  to  the  ability  of  either  prince 
or  people.  In  fine,  by  opening  an  avenue  to  the  irruption 
of  the  nabob  of  Arcot's  creditors  and  soucars^  whom  every 
man  who  did  not  fall  in  love  with  oppression  and  corruption 
on  an  experience  of  the  calamities  they  produced,  would  have 
raised  wall  before  wall,  and  mound  before  mound,  to  keep 
from  a  possibility  of  entrance,  a  more  destructive  enemy  than 
Hyder  Ali  is  introduced  into  that  kingdom.  By  this  part  of 
their  arrangement  in  which  they  establish  a  debt  to  the  na« 
bob  of  Arcot,  in  effect  and  substance,  they  deliver  over  Tan- 
jore,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  Paul  Benfield,  the  old  be* 
trayer,  insulter,  oppressor,  and  scourge  of  a  country,  which 
has  for  years  been  an  object  of  an  unremitted,  but  unhappily 
an  unequal  struggle,  between  the  bounties  of  Providence  to 
renovate,  and  the  wickedness  of  mankind  to  destroy. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman*  talks  of  his  fairness  in 
determining  the  territorial  dispute  between  the  nabob  of 
Arcot  and  the  prince  of  that  country,  when  he  superseded 
the  determination  of  the  directors,  in  whom  the  law  had 
vested  the  decision  of  that  controversy.  He  is  in  this  just  as 
feeble  as  he  is  in  every  other  part.  But  it  is  not  necessary 
to  say  a  word  in  refutation  of  any  part  of  his  argument.  The 
mode  of  the  proceeding  sufficiently  speaks  the  spirit  of  it.  It 
is  enough  to  fix  his  character  as  a  judge  that  he  never  heard 
the  directors  in  defence  of  their  adjudication^  nor  either  of  the 
parties  in  support  of  their  respective  claims.  It  is  sufficient  for 
me,  that  he  takes  from  the  rajah  of  Tanjore  by  this  pretended 
adjudication,  or  rather  from  his  unhappy  subjects,  40,000/. 
a  year  of  his  and  their  revenue,  and  leaves  upon  his  and  their 
shoulders  all  the  charges  that  can  be  made  on  the  part  of  the 
nabob,  on  the  part  of  his  creditors,  and  on  the  part  of  the 
company,  without  so  much  as  hearing  him  as  to  right  or 
to  ability.  But  what  principally  induces  me  to  leave  the  af- 
hxT  of  the  territorial  dispute  between  the  nabob  aod  the  ra- 
jah to  another  day,  is  this,  that  both  the  parties  being  strip- 
ped of  their  all,  it  little  signifies  under  which  of  their  names 
the  unhappy  undone  people  are  delivered  over  to  the  merci- 
less soucars,  the  allies  of  that  right  honourable  ^^entleman, 

*  Mr.Dundao. 
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and  as  maay  of  us  as  have  escaped  his  massacres  must  remem- 
ber the  very  pathetick  picture  he  made  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  Tanjore  country^  on  the  day  when  he  moved  the  un- 
wieldy code  of  his  Indian  resoluti(»is.  Has  he  not  stated 
over  and  over  again  in  his  reports,  the  ill  treatment  of  the 
ny ah  of  Taxiiore,  (a  branch  of  the  royal  house  of  the  Marat- 
taSy  every  injury  to  whom  the  Marattas  felt  as  offered  to 
themselves)  as  a  main  cause  of  the  alienation  of  that  people 
from  the  British  power  ?  And  does  he  now  think,  that  to 
betray  his  principles,  to  contradict  his  declarations,  and  to 
become  himself  an  active  instrument  in  those  oppressions 
which  he  had  so  tragically  lamented,  is  the  way  to  clear  him- 
self of  having  been  actuated  by  a  pecuniary  interest,  at  the 
time  when  he  chose  to  appear  full  of  tenderness  to  that  ruin- 
ed nation  ? 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  is  fond  of  parading  on 
the  motives  of  others^  and  on  his  own.  As  to  himself,  he 
despises  the  imputations  of  those  who  suppose  that  any  thing 
corrupt  could  influence  him  in  this  his  unexampled  liberality 
of  the  publick  treasure.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  obliged  to 
speak  to  the  motives  of  ministry,  in  the  arrangements  they 
have  made  of  the  pretended  debts  of  Arcot  and  Tanjore.  liF 
I  prove  fraud  and  collusion  with  regard  to  publick  money  on 
those  right  honourable  gentlemen,  I  am  not  obliged  to  as- 
sign their  motives;  because  no  good  motives  can  be  pleaded 
in  favour  of  their  conduct.  Upon  that  case  I  stand ;  we  are 
at  issue  i  and  I  desire  to  go  to  trial.  This,  I  am  sure,  is  not 
loose  railing,  or  mean  insinuation,  according  to  their  low  and 
degenerate  fashion*  when  they  make  attacks  on  the  measures 
of  their  adversaries.  It  is  a  regular  and  juridical  course  s 
and,  unless  I  choose  it,  nothing  can  compel  me  to  go  further. 

But  since  these  unhappy  gentlemen  have  dared  to  hold  a 
lofty  tone  about  their  motives,  and  affect  to  despise  suspicion* 
instead  of  being  careful  not  to  give  cause  for  it,  I  shall  beg 
leave  to  lay  before  you  some  general  obsecvations  on  what,  I 
conceive,  was  their  duty  in  so  delicate  a  business. 

If  I  were  worthy  to  suggest  any  line  of  prudence  to  that 
right  honourable  gentleman*  I  would  tell  him*  that  the  way 
to  avoid  suspicion  in  the  settlement  of  pecuniary  transactions 
in  which  great  frauds  have  been  very  strongly  presumed*  is, 
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to  attend  to  these  few  plain  principles  :«-Firstf  to  hear  all 
parties  equally^  and  not  the  managers  for  the  suspected  claim- 
ants only. — ^Not  to  proceed  in  the  dark ;  but  to  act  with  as 
much  publicity  as  possible. — ^Not  to  precipitate  decision — ^To 
be  religious  in  following  the  rules  prescribed  in  the  commis- 
sion under  which  we  act.  And,  lastly,  and  above  all,  not  to 
be  fond  of  straining  constructions,  to  force  a  jurisdictiaa,and 
to  draw  to  ourselves  the  management  of  a  trust  in  its  nature 
invidious  and  obnoxious  to  suspicion,  where  the  plainest  let- 
ter of  the  law  does  not  compel  it.  If  these  few  plain  rules 
are  observed,  no  corruption  ought  to  be  suspected ;  if  any 
of  them  are  violated,  suspicion  will  attach  in  proportion.  If  all 
of  them  are  violated,  a  corrupt  motive  of  some  kind  or  other 
will  not  only  be  suspected,  but  must  be  violently  presumed. 

The  persons  in  whose  favour  all  these  rules  have  been  vio- 
lated, and  the  conduct  of  ministers  towards  themj  will  natur- 
ally call  for  your  consideration,  and  will  serve  to  lead  you 
through  a  series  and  combination  of  faas  and  characters,  if  I 
do  not  mistake,  into  the  very  inmost  recesses  of  this  myste- 
rious business.  You  will  then  be  in  possession  of  all  the  ma- 
terials on  which  the  principles  of  sound  jurisprudence  will 
found,  or  will  reject  the  presumption  of  corrupt  motives ;  or 
if  such  motives  are  indicated,  will  point  out  to  yoo  of  what 
y        particular  nature  the  corruption  is. 

Our  wonderful  minister,  as  you  all  know,  fivmed  a  new 
plan,  a  plan  insigne  ream  indicium  ore  alio^  a  plan  for  support- 
ing the  freedom  of  our  constitution  by  court  intrigues,  and 
for  removing  its  corruptions  by  Indian  delinquency.  To  car- 
ry that  bold  paradoxical  design  into  execution,  sufficient 
funds  and  apt  instruments  became  necessary.  You  are  per- 
fectly sensible  that  a  parliamentary  reform  occupies  his 
thoughts  day  and  night,  as  an  essential  member  in  tlds  extra- 
ordinary project.  In  his  anxious  researches  upon  this  sub- 
ject, natural  instinct,  as  well  as  sound  policy,  would  direct  his 
eyes,  and  settle  his  choice  on  Paul  Benfield.  Paul  Benfield 
is  the  grand  parliamentary  reformer,  the  reformer  to  whom 
the  whole  choir  of  reformers  bow,  and  to  whom  even  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  himself  must  yield  the  palm : 
For  what  region  in  the  empire,  what  city,  what  bcMxwgh, 
what  county,  what  tribunal^  in  this  kingdom,  is  not  fiill  of  his 
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labours  ?  Others  have  been  only  speculators ;  he  is  the  grand 
praaical  reformer ;  and  whilst  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer pledges  in  vain  the  man  and  the  minister,  to  increase 
the  provincial  members,  Mr.  Benfield  has  auspiciously  and 
practically  begun  it.  Leaving  far  behind  him  even  lord  Cam- 
elford's  generous  design  of  bestowing  Old  Sarum  on  the  bank 
of  England,  Mr.  Benfield  has  thrown  in  the  borough  of  Crick- 
lade  to  reinforce  the  county  representation.  Not  content 
with  this,  in  order  to  station  a  steady  phalanx  for  all  future 
reforms,  this  publick-spirited  usurer,  amidst  his  charitable 
toils  for  the  relief  of  India,  did  not  forget  the  poor  rotten 
constitution  of  his  native  country.  For  her,  he  did  not  dis- 
dain to  stoop  to  the  trade  of  a  wholesale  upholsterer  for  this 
house,  to  furnish  it,  not  with  the  faded  tapestry  figures  of 
antiquated  merit,  such  as  decorate,  and  may  reproach  some 
other  houses,  but  with  real,  solid,  living  patterns  of  true  mod- 
ern virtue.  Paul  Beniield  made  (reckoning  himself)  no  few- 
er than  eight  members  in  the  last  parliament.  What  copious 
streams  of  pure  blood  must  he  not  have  transfused  into  the 
veins  of  the  present  I 

But  what  is  even  more  striking  than  the  real  services  of 
this  new-imported  patriot,  is  hb  modesty.  As  soon  as  he 
had  conferred  this  benefit  on  the  constitution,  he  withdrew 
himself  from  our  applause.  He  conceived  that  the  duties  of 
a  member  of  parliament  (which  with  the  elect  faithful,  the 
true  believers,  the  Islam  of  parliamentary  reform,  are  of  little 
or  no  merit,  perhaps  not  much  better  than  specious  sins) 
might  be  as  well  attended  to  in  India  as  in  England,  and  the 
means  of  reformation  to  parliament  itself,  be  far  better  pro- 
vided. Mr.  Benfield  was  therefore  no  sooner  elected,  than 
he  set  off  for  Madras,  and  defrauded  the  longing  eyes  of  par- 
liament. We  have  never  enjoyed  in  this  house  the  luxury 
of  beholding  that  minion  of  the  human  race,  and  contem- 
plating that  visage,  which  has  so  long  reflected  the  happiness 
of  nations. 

It  was  therefore  not  possible  for  the  minister  to  consult 
personally  with  this  great  man.  What  then  was  he  to  do  ? 
Through  a  sagacity  that  never  £uled  him .  in  these  pursuits, 

he  found  out  in  Mr.  Benfield's  representative,  his  exact  re- 
semblance.    A  tpecifick  attraction  by  which  he  gravitates 
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lowfffds  «U  such  chanctttrsy  sood  broaglit  our  minister  into  a 
dose  connectioii  with  Mr.  Benfield's  agent  and  attorney  i 
ihat  is,  with  the  grand  contractor  (whom  I  name  to  hooour) 
|i(r.  Richard  Atkinsons  aname  that  will  be  well  remember- 
ed as  longasthe  records  of  this  housef  as  long  as  the  records 
of  the  British  treasurj,  as  long  as  the  monumcitil  debt  ef 
England  shall  endure. 

This  gentleman.  Sir,  acts  as  attorney  for  Mr.  Panl  Bcn- 
fiekU    Every  one  who  hears  me,  is  well  acquainted  wkhdi^ 
sacred  friendship,  and  the  steady  mutual  attachment  that  sdIk 
sists  between  him  and  the  present  minister.     As  many  mem- 
bers as  chose  to  attend  in  the  first  session  of  this  parijammr, 
can  best  tell  their  own  feelings  at  the  scenes  which  were 
then  acted.     How  much  that  honourable  gentleman  vas 
consulted  in  the  original  frame  and  fabrick  of  the  bill,  com* 
monly  called  Mr.  Pitt's  India  bill,  is  matter  only  of  coiqcc^ 
ture  'f  though  by  no  means  difficult  to  divine.    But  the  pub- 
lick  was  an  indignant  witness  ol  the  ostentation  with  which 
the  measure  was  made  his  own,  and  the  authority  with  which 
he  brought  up  clause  after  clause,  to  stuff  and  fiutes  the 
rankness  of  that  corrupt  act.     As  fast  as  the  clauses  were 
brought  up  to  the  table  they  were  accepted.    No  hentadon ; 
iKi  discussion.    They  were  received  by  the  new  minister, 
not  with  approbation,  but  with  imfdidt  submissiim.    Tbt 
reformation   may   be  estimated  by  semng  who  was  the  re- 
former.   Paul  Benfield's  associate  and  agent  was  held  up  tQ 
the  world  as  legislator  of  Indostan.    But  it  was  necessary  to 
authenticate  the   coalition  between  the  men  of  intrigue  in 
India,  and  the  minister  of  intrigue  in  Fpgbndj  Iqr  a  studied 
display  of  the  power  of  this  their  connecting  lii^    Evcrj 
trust,  every  honour,  every  distinction,  was  to  be  heaped  upoo 
him.    He  was  at  once  uiade  a  director  of  the  bdia  conp^ 
ny  ;  made  an  alderman  of  London  ^   and  to  be  made,  if 
ministry  could  prevail  (and  I  am  sorry  to  say  how  near,  bow 
very  near  they  were  prevailing),  representative  of  the  capitsl 
of  this  kingdom.    But  to  secure  his  services  aggiost  all  risk, 
be  was  brought  in  fiu*  a  ministerisd  borough.     Oa  his  poft, ' 
he  was  not  wanting  in  zeal  (or  the  ewunen  cause.    His  a^ 
vertisements  shew  his  motives,  and  the  merits  upon  which  be 
stood.    For  your  minister j  this  worn-out  veteran  wbmittcd 
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to  enter  into .  the  dusty  field  of  the  London  contest  i  and 
you  all  remember,  that  in  the  same  virtuous  cause  he  9iib»* 
mitted  to  keep  a  sort  of  publick  oiBSce  6r  cottnting-bouse, 
where  the  whole  business  of  the  last  general  election  Wtt§ 
managed.  It  was  openly  managed  by  the  direct  agent  and 
attorney  of  Benfidd.  It  was  managed  upon  India  principte^i 
and  for  an  Indian  interest.  This  was  the  golden  cup  df 
abominations  ;  this  the  chalice  of  the  fornications  of  rapine, 
usury,  and  oppression,  which  was  held  out  by  the  gorgeous 
eastern  harlot  \  which  so  many  of  the  people,  so  many  of  the 
nobles  of  this  land  had  drained  to  the  very  dregs.  Do  yon 
thmk  that  no  reckoning  was  to  follow  this  lewd  debaudi  i 
that  no  payment  was  to  be  demanded  for  this  riot  of  publick 
drunkenness  and  national  prostitution  i  Here !  you  hare  it 
here  before  you.  The  principal  of  the  grand  election  man<- 
ager  must  be  indemnified  ;  accordingiy  the  cUims  of  Ben- 
field  and  his  crew  mutt  be  put  abore  aU  inquiry. 

For  several  years,  Benfield  appeared  as  the  chief  pfoprie* 
tor,  as  well  as  the  chief  agent,  director,  and  controlfer,  of 
this  system  of  debt.  The  worthy  chairman  of  the  company 
has  stated  the  claims  of  this  single  gentleman  on  the  nabob 
of  Arcot,  as  amounting  to  five  hundred  thousand  potmd.* 
Possibly  at  the  time  of  the  chairman's  state  they  might  have 
been  as  high.  Eight  hundred  thousand  pound  had  been 
mentioned  some  time  before  ;f  and  according  to  the  prac- 
tice of  shifting  the  names  of  credhors  in  these  tran^ctions, 
and  reducing  or  raismg  the  debt  hself  at  pleasure,  I  think  it 
not  impossible,  that  at  one  period,  the  name  of  Benfield 
might  have  stood  before  those  frightful  figured.  But  my 
best  information  goes  to  fix  his  share  no  higher  than  fouf 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  By  the  scheme  df  the  present 
ministry  for  adding  to  the  principal  twelve  ^£y  cefit.  from  the 
year  1777  to  the  year  1781,  four  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
that  smallest  of  the  sums  ever  mentioned  for  Mr.  Benfield, 
will  form  a  capital  of  592,000/.  at  iixper  ant.  Thus,  besides 
the  arrears  of  three  years,  amounting  to  106,500/.  (which, 
as  fast  as  received,  may  be  legally  lent  otit  at  twehre^/r  cent.  J 
Benfield  has  received  by  the  ministerial  grant  before  ycm,  M 

*  Mr.  Smith's  protest. 

^  Midnt  cnmapeoddNt  an  dib  ltt)ljc(t 
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annbity  of  35,520/.  a  year,  charged  on  the  publick  rev« 
enues. 

Our  mirror  of  ministers  of  finance,  did  not  think  tlus 
enough  for  the  services  of  such  a  friend  as  Benfield.    He 
found  that  lord  Macartney,  in  order  to  frighten  the  court  of 
directors  from  the  project  of  obliging  the  nabob  to  give  sou- 
car  security  for  his  debt,  assured  them,  that  if  they  should 
take  that  step,  Benfield*  would  infallibly  be  the  soucar  \  and  ' 
would  thereby  become  the  entire  master  of  the  Camatkk. 
What  lord  Macartney  thought  sufficient  to  deter  the  very' 
agents  and  partakers  with  Benfield  in  his  iniquities^  was  the' 
inducement  to  the  two  right  honourable  gentlemen  to  order 
this  very  soucar  security  to  be  given,  and  to  recal  Benfield  to 
the  city  of  Madras,  from  the  sort  of  decent  exile,  into  which 
he  had  been  relegated  by  lord  Macartney.    You  must  there- 
fore consider  Benfield,  as  soucar  security  for  480,000/.  a 
year,  which  at  twenty-four  ^r^ix^.  (supposing  lum  contented 
with  that  profit)  will,  with  the  interest  of  his  old  debt,  pro- 
duce an  annual  income  of  1 49,520/.  a  year. 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  new  and  pure  aristocracy  crea- 
ted by  the  right  honourable  gentleman,f  as  the  support  of 
the  crown  and  constitution,  against  the  old,  corrupt,  refracto- 
ry, natural  interests  of  this  kingdom  \  and  this  is  the  grand 
counterpoise  against  all  odious  coalitions  of  these  interests.  A 
single  Benfield  outweighs  them  all ';  a  criminal,  who  long 
since  ought  to  have  fattened  the  region  kites  with  his  offal^ 
is,  by  his  majesty's  ministers,  enthroned  in  the  government  of 
a  great  kingdom,  and  enfeoffed  with  an  estate,  which  in  the 
comparison  efiaces  the  splendour  of  all  the  nobility  of  Europe. 
To  bring  a  little  more  distinctly  into  view  the  true  secret  of 
this  dark  transaction,  I  beg  you  particularly  to  advert  to  the 
circumstances  which  I  am  going  to  place  before  you. 

The  general  corps  of  creditors,  as  well  as  Mr.  Benfield 
himself,  not  looking  well  into  futurity,  nor  presaging  the 
minister  of  this  day,  thought  it  not  expedient  for  their  com- 
mon interest,  that  such  a  name  as  his  should  stand  at  the 
head  of  their  list.  It  was  therefore  agreed  amongst  them, 
tliat  Mr.  Benfield  should  disappear  by  making  over  his  debt 
to  Messrs.  Taylor,  Majendie,  and  Call,  and  should  in  return 
be  secured  by  their  bond. 

*  Appendix,  Ko.  6.  \  'fi^^xYMniuanfitftft^^ioaA.^i^  . 
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The  debt  thus  exonerated  of  so  great  a  weight  of  its  odi-* 
vnii  and  otherwise  reduced  from  its  alarming  bulk,  the  agents 
thought  they  might  venture  to  print  a  list  of  the  creditors. 
This  was  done  for  the  first  time  in  the  year  1783^  during 
the  duke  of  Portland's  administration.  In  thb  list  the  name 
of  Benfield  was  not  to  be  seen.  To  this  strong  negative 
testimony  was  added  the  further  testimony  of  the  nabob  of 
Arcot.  That  prince*  (or  rather  Mr.  Benfield  for  him) 
writes  to  the  court  of  directors  a  letterf  full  of  complaints 
and  accusations  against  lord  Macartneyi  conveyed  in  such 
terms  as  were  natural  for  one  of  Mr.  Benfield's  habits  and 
education  to  employ.  Amongst  the  rest  he  is  made  to  com- 
plain of  his  lordship's  endeavouring  to  prevent  an  intercourse 
of  politeness  and  sentiment  between  him  and  Mr.  Benfield ; 
and  to  aggravate  the  afironty  he  expressly  declares  Mr.  Ben- 
field's  visits  to  be  only  on  account  of  respect  and  of  grati- 
tude, as  no  pecuniary  transaction  subsisted  between  them. 

Such,  for  a  considerable  space  of  time,  was  the  outward 
form  of  the  loan  of  1777,  in  which  Mr.  Benfield  had  no 
sort  of  concern.  At  length  intelligence  arrived  at  Madras, 
that  this  debt,  which  had  always  been  renounced  by  the 
court  of  directors,  was  rather  like  to  become  the  subject  of 
something  more  like  a  criminal  inquiry,  than  of  any  patron- 
age or  sanction  from  parliament.  Every  ship  brought  ac- 
counts, one  stronger  than  the  other,  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
determined  enemies  of  the  Indian  system.  The  publick 
revenues  became  an  object  desperate  to  the  hopes  of  Mr. 
Benfield  }  he  therefore  resolved  to  fall  upon  his  associates, 
and,  in  violation  of  that  faith  which  subsists  among  those 
who  have  abandoned  all  other,  commences  a  suit  in  the  may- 
or^s  court  agsdnst  Taylor,  Majendie,  and  Call,  for  the  bond 
given  to  him,  when  he  agreed  to  disappear  for  his  own  ben- 
efit as  well  as  that  of  the  common  concern.  The  assignees  of 
his  debt,  who  little  expected  the  springing  of  this  mine,  even 

*  Appendix,  No.  It. 

f  Dated  ISth  October.  For  ftuther  iUiutration  of  tKe  style  in  which 
these  letters  were  written,  and  the  principlet  on  which  they  proceed,  lee  let*- 
tersfrom  the  nabob  to  the  court  of  directon,  dated  August  16th,  and  Sep- 
tember 7th,  1783,  delivered  by  Mr.  Jamet  MacphersoK,  minister  ti*  i!««  na- 
bob, January  1 4tb,  1 784.    Appendix,  No.  la 
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from  such  an  enpneer  as  Mr.  Benfield,  after  recovering 
their  first  alaraw  thought  it  best  to  take  groand  on  the  real 
state  of  the  transaction.  They  divulged  the  whole  mysteryt 
and  were  prepared  to  plead  that  they  had  never  received 
from  Mr.  Benfield  any  other  consideration  for  the  boadp 
than  a  transfery  in  trust  for  himself,  of  lus  demand  on  the 
nabob  of  Arcot.  An  universal  indignation  arose  against  the 
perfidy  of  Mr.  Benfield's  proceeding  :  the  event  of  the  suit 
was  looked  upon  as  so  certain,  that  Benfield  was  compelled 
to  retreat  as  precipitately  as  he  had  advanced  boldly  \  he 
gave  up  his  bond,  and  was  reinstated  in  his  original  demand, 
to  vrait  the  fortune  of  other  claimants.  At  that  time,  and  at 
Madras,  this  hope  was  dull  indeed  i  but  at  home  another 
scene  was  preparing. 

It  was  long  before  any  publick  account  of  this  discovery 
at  Madras  had  arrived  in  England,  that  the  present  minister 
and  his  board  of  control,  thought  fit  to  determine  on  the 
debt  of  1777.  The  recorded  proceedings  at  this  time  knew 
nothing  of  any  debt  to  Benfield.  There  was  his  own  testi- 
mony ;  there  ¥fas  the  testimony  of  the  list ;  there  was  the 
testimony  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot  against  it.  Yet  such  was 
the  ministers'  feeling  of  the  true  secret  of  this  transaction, 
that  they  thought  proper,  in  the  teeth  of  all  these  testimo- 
nies, to  give  him  licence  to  return  to  Madras.  Here  the 
ministers  were  under  some  embarrassment.  Confounded 
between  their  resolution  of  rewarding  the  good  services  of 
Benfield's  friends  and  associates  in  England,  and  the  shame 
of  sending  that  notorious  incendiary  to  the  court  of  the  na- 
bob of  Arcot,  to  renew  his  intrigues  against  the  British  gov- 
ernment, at  the  time  they  authorize  his  return,  they  forbid 
him  under  the  severest  penalties,  firom  any  conversation 
vrith  the  nabob  or  his  ministers  ;  that  is,  they  forbid  hit 
communication  with  the  very  person  on  account  of  his 
dealings  with  whom  they  permit  his  return  to  that  city.  To 
overtop  this  contradiction,  there  is  not  a  word  restraining 
him  from  the  freest  intercourse  with  the  nabob's  second  son, 
the  real  author  of  all  that  is  done  in  the  nabob's  name ;  who, 
in  conjunction  with  this  very  Benfield,  has  acquired  an  abso- 
lute dominion  over  that  unhappy  man,  is  able  to  persuade 
him  to  put  h\s  signaicoxe  to  "whaXftv^r  ^aper  they  please,  and 
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often  \7ithout  any  communication  of  the  contests.  This 
management  was  detailed  to  them  at  fall  length  by  lord 
Macartney,  and  they  cannot  pretend  ignorance  of  it.* 

I  believe,  after  this  exposure  of  facts,  no  man  can  entertain 
a  doubt  of  the  collusion  of  ministers  with  the  corrupt  inter- 
est of  the  delinquents  in  India.  Whenever  those  in  au- 
thority provide  for  the  interest  of  any  person,  on  the  real 
but  concealed  state  of  his  affairs,  wi^out  regard  to  his 
avowed,  publick,  and  ostensible  pretences,  it  must  be  pre^ 
sumed  that  they  are  in  confederacy  wrth  him,  because  they 
act  for  him  on  the  same  fraudulent  principles  on  which  he 
acts  for  himself.  It  is  plain,  that  the  ministers  were  fully 
apprised  of  Benfield's  real  situation,  which  he  had  used 
means  to  conceal*  whilst  concealment  answered  his  purposes. 
They  were,  or  the  person  on  whom  they  relied  was,  of  the 
cabinet  council  of  Benfield,  in  the  very  depth  of  all  his  mys- 
teries. An  honest  magistrate  compels  men  to  abide  by  one 
story.  An  equitable  judge  would  not  hear  of  the  claim  of  a 
man  who  had  himself  thought  proper  to  renounce  it.  With 
such  a  judge  his  shuffling  and  prevarication  would  have 
damned  his  claims  ;  such  a  judge  never  would  have  known, 
but  in  order  to  animadvert  upon  proceedings  of  that  char- 
acter. 

I  have  thus  laid  before  you,  Bfr.  Speaker,  I  think  with 
sufficient  clearness,  the  connection  of  the  ministers  with  Mr. 
Atkinson  at  the  general  election ;  I  have  laid  open  to  you 
the  connection  of  Atkinson  with  Benfield ;  I  have  shewn 
Benfield's  employment  of  his  wealth,  in  creating  a  parlia- 
mentary interest,  to  procure  a  ministerial  protection  $  I  have 
set  before  your  eyes  his  large  concern  in  the  debt,  his  prac- 
tices to  hide  that  concern  from  the  publick  eye,  and  the  lib- 
eral protection  which  he  has  received  from  the  minister.  If 
this  chain  of  circumstances  does  not  lead  you  necessarily  to 
conclude  that  the  minister  has  paid  to  the  avarice  of  Ben- 
field the  services  done  by  Benfie1d*s  conneaions  to  his  ambi- 
tion, I  do  not  know  any  thing  short  of  the  confession  of  the 
party  that  can  persuade  you  of  his  guilt.  Clandestine  and 
collusive  practice  can  only  be  traced  by  combination  and  com- 
parison of  circumstances.    To  reject  such  combination  an4 

^  Appendiz,  No.  r. 
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comparison  is  to  reject  the  only  meaas  of  detecting  fraud ;  it 
u  indeed  to  give  it  a  patent  and  free  licence  to  cheat  with 
impunity. 

I  confine  myself  to  the  connection  of  ministers,  mediatdj 
or  immediately*  with  only  two  persons  concerned  in  this 
debt.  How  many  others,  who  support  their  powo*  and 
greatness  within  and  without  doors,  are  concerned  origiiialiyi 
or  by  transfers  of  these  debts,  must  be  left  to  general  opin- 
ion. I  refer  to  the  reports  of  the  selea  committee  fbr  the 
proceedings  of  some  of  the  agents  in  these  affairs,  and  ther 
attempts,  at  least,  to  furnish  ministers  irith  the  means  of  buy- 
ing general  courts,  and  even  whole  parliaments,  in  the  gross*. 

I  know  that  the  ministers  will  think  it  little  less  than  acquit- 
tal, that  they  are  not  charged  with  having  taken  to  then^ 
selves  some  part  of  the  money  of  which  they  have  made  so 
liberal  a  donation  to  their  partisans,  though  the  charge  may 
be  indisputably  fixed  upon  the  corruption  of  their  politicks. 
For  my  part,  I  follow  their  crimes  to  that  point  to  which  le- 
gal presumptions  and  natural  indications  lead  me,  without 
considering  what  species  of  evil  motive  tends  most  to  aggra- 
vate or  to  extenuate  the  guilt  of  their  conduct.  But  if  I  am 
to  speak  my  private  sentiments,  I  think  that  in  a  thousand 
cases  for  one  it  would  be  far  less  mischievous  to  the  pubUckj 
and  full  as  little  dishonourable  to  themselves  to  be  polluted 
with  direct  bribery,  than  thus  to  become  a  standing  auxiliary 
to  the  oppression,  usury,  and  peculation  of  mnltitndes,inQr« 
der  to  obtain  a  corrupt  support  to  their  power,  k  b  by  bri- 
bing, not  so  often  by  being  bribed,  that  wicked  politi- 
cians bring  ruin  on  mankind.  Avarice  is  a  rival  to  the  pur- 
suits of  many.  It  finds  a  multitude  of  checks,  and  many  <^ 
posers,  in  every  walk  of  life.  But  the  objects  of  amUtion 
are  for  the  few }  and  every  person  who  aims  at  indirect  prof- 
it, and  therefore  wants  other  protection  than  innocence  and 
law,  instead  of  its  rival  becomes  its  instrument.  There  is  a 
natural  allegiance  and  fealty  due  to  this  domineering  para- 
mount evil,  from  all  the  vassal  vices,  which  acknowledge  its 
superiority,  and  readily  militate  under  its  banners  ;  and  it  is 
under  that  discipline  alone  that  avarice  is  able  to  spread  to 
any  considerable  extent,  or  to  render  itself  a  general  puWck 

•  Second  Report  of  Select  (General  Smith's)  Committee 
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fluidiief.  It  is  therefore  no  apology  for  ministersythat  they 
have  not  been  bought  by  the  East  India  delinquents,  but  that 
they  have  only  formed  an  alliance  with  them  for  screening 
each  other  from  justice,  according  to  the  exigence  of  their 
several  necessities.  That  they  have  done  so  is  evident  ;  and 
the  junction  of  the  power  of  office  in  England,  with  the 
abuse  of  authority  in  the  east,  has  not  only  prevented  even 
the  appearance  of  redress  to  the  grievances  of  India,  but  I 
iBrish  it  may  not  be  found  to  have  dulled,  if  not  extinguished^ 
the  honour,  the  candour,  the  generosity,  the  good  nature^ 
which  used  formerly  to  characterize  the  people  of  England. 
I  confess,  I  wish  that  some  more  feeling  than  I  have  yet  ob« 
served  for  the  sufferings  of  our  fellow-creatures  and  fellow- 
subjects  in  that  oppressed  part  of  the  world,  had  manifested 
itself  in  any  one  quarter  of  the  kingdom^  or  in  any  one  large 
description  of  men. 

That  these  oppressions  exist,  is  a  fact  no  more  denied, 
than  it  is  resented  as  it  ought  to  be.  Much  evil  has  been 
done  in  India  under  the  British  authority.  What  has  been 
done  to  redress  it  ?  We  are  no  longer  surprised  at  any  thing. 
Wc  are  above  the  unlearned  and  vulgar  passion  of  admira- 
tion. But  it  will  astonish  posterity,  when  they  read  our  opin- 
ions in  our  actions,  that  after  years  of  inquiry  we  have  found 
out  that  the  sole  grievance  of  India  consisted  in  this,  that  the 
servants  of  the  company  there  had  not  profited  enough  of 
their  opportunities,  nor  drained  it  sufficiently  of  its  treasures; 
when  they  shall  hear  that  the  very  first  and  only  important 
act  of  a  commission  specially  named  by  act  of  parliament,  is 
to  charge  upon  an  undone  country,  in  favour  of  a  handful  of 
men  in  the  humblest  ranks  of  the  publick  service,  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  perhaps  four  millions  of  sterling  money. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  most  wise  and  upright  government  to 
correct  the  abuses  of  remote  delegated  power,  productive  of 
unmeasured  wealth,  and  protected  by  the  boldness  and 
strength  of  the  same  ill-got  riches.  These  abuses,  full  of 
their  own  wild  native  vigour,  will  grow  and  flourish  under 
mere  neglect.  But  where  the  supreme  authority,  not  con- 
tent with  winking  at  the  rapacity  of  its  inferiour  instruments, 
is  so  shameless  and  corrupt  as  openly  to  give  bounties  and 
premiums  for  disobedience  to  its  laws ;  when  it  will  not  trust 
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lest  the  winds  of  heaven  should  visit  too  roughly,  is  ex- 
panded to  broad  sunshine,  exposed  like  the  sow  of  imperial 
augury,  lying  in  the  mud  with  all  the  prodigies  of  her  fertil- 
ity about  her,  as  evidence  of  her  delicate  amours— Tri^i/t/^ 
capitum  fattus  enixa  jacebatf  alba  solo  recubans  albi  circum  uiera 
mUL 

Whilst  discovery  of  the  misgovernment  of  others  led  to 
his  own  power,  it  was  wise  to  inquire  \  it  was  safe  to  pub- 
lish :  there  was  then  no  delicacy  ;  there  was  then  no  dan- 
ger. But  when  his  objea  is  obtained,  and  in  his  imitation 
he  has  outdone  the  crimes  that  he  had  reprobated  in  volumes 
of  reports,  and  in  sheets  of  bills  of  pains  and  penalties;  then 
concealment  becomes  prudence  ;  and  it  concerns  the  safety 
of  the  state,  that  we  should  not  know,  in  a  mode  of  parlia- 
mentary cognizance,  what  all  the  world  knows  but  too  well, 
that  is,  in  what  manner  he  chooses  to  dispose  of  the  publick 
revenues  to  the  creatures  of  his  politicks. 

The  debate  has  been  long,  and  as  much  so  on  my  part,  at 
least,  as  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  spoken  before  me. 
But  long  as  it  is,  the  more  material  halt  of  the  subject  has 
hardly  been  touched  on  ;  that  is,  the  corrupt  and  destructive 
system  to  which  this  debt  has  been  rendered  subservient,  and 
which  seems  to  be  pursued  with  at  least  as  much  vigour  and 
regularity  as  ever.  If  I  considered  your  ease  or  my  own, 
rather  than  the  weight  and  importance  of  this  question,  I 
ought  to  make  some  apology  to  you,  perhaps  some  apology 
to  myself,  for  having  detained  your  attention  so  long,  I 
know  on  what  ground  I  tread.  This  subject,  at  one  time 
taken  up  with  so  much  fervour  and  zeal,  is  no  longer  a  fa- 
vourite in  this  house.  The  house  itself  has  undergone  a 
great  and  signal  revolution.  To  some  the  subject  is  strange 
and  uncouth ;  to  several  harsh  and  distasteful  ;  to  the 
reliques  of  the  last  parliament  it  is  a  matter  of  fear  and  ap- 
prehension. It  is  natural  for  those  who  have  seen  .their 
friends  sink  in  the  tornado  which  raged  during  the  late 
shift  of  the  monsoon,  and  have  hardly  escaped  on  the  planks 
of  the  general  wreck,  it  is  but  too  natural  for  them,  as  soon 
as  they  make  the  rocks  and  quicksands  of  their  former  dis- 
asters, to  put  about  their  new-built  barks,  and,  as  much  as 
possible,  to  keep  aloof  from  this  perilous  lee  shore. 
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But  let  OS  do  what  we  please  to  put  India  from  our  thoughts, 
we  can  do  nothing  to  separate  it  from  our  publick  interett 
and  our  national  reputation.     Our  attempts  to  banish  this 
importunate  duty,  will  only  make  it  return  upon  us  again 
and  again,  and  every  time  in  a  shape  more  unpleasant  than 
the  former.     A  government  has  been  fabricated  for  that 
great  province  *,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  says,  that 
therefore   you   ought   not   to   examine    into   its  conduct 
Heavens !  what  an  argument  is  this  !  We  are  not  to  examine 
into  the  conduct  of  the  direction,  because  it  is  an  old  gov- 
ernment :  we  are  not  to  examine  into  this  board  of  control, 
because  it  is  a  new  one.    Then  we  are  only  to  examine  into 
the  conduct  of  those  who  have  no  conduct  to  account  for. 
Unfortunately  the  basis  of  this  new  government  has  been 
laid  on  old  condemned  delinquents,  and  its  superstructure  is 
raised  out  of  prosecutors  turned  into  protectors.    The  event 
has  been  such  as  might  be  expected.     But  if  it  had  been 
otherwise  constituted  ;    had  it  been  constituted  even  as  I 
wished,  and  as  the  mover  of  this  question  had  planned,  th» 
better  part  of  the  proposed  establishment  was  in  the  publid^ 
ty  of  its  proceedings  ;  in  its  perpetual  responsibility  to  par* 
liament.     Without  this   check,  what  is  our  govemmem  at 
home,  even  awed,  as  every  European  government  is,  by  as 
audience  formed  of  the  other  states  of  Europe,  by  the  ap» 
plause  or  condemnation  of  the  discerning  and  critical  compa- 
ny before  which  it  acts  ?  But  if  the  scene  on  the  other  side 
of  the  globe,  which  tempts,  invites,  almost  compels  to  tyran- 
ny and  rapine,  be  not  inspected  with  the  eye  of  a  severe  and 
unremitting  vigilance,   shame  and  destruction  must  ensue. 
For  one,  the  worst  event  of  this  day,  though  it  may  d^ect, 
shall  not  break  or  subdue  me.    The  call  upon  us  b  au- 
thoritative.    Let  who  will  shrink  back,  I  shall  be  found  at 
my  post.     Baffled,  discountenanced,  subdued,  discredited,  as 
the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity  b,  it  will  be  only  the 
dearer  to  me.     Whoever  therefore  shall  at  any  time  bring 
before  you  any  thing  towards  the  relief  of  our  distressed 
fellow-citizens  in  India,  and  towards  a  subversion  of  the 
present  most  corrupt  and  oppressive  system  for  its  govern- 
ment, in  me  shall  find,  a  weak,  I  am  afraid,  but  a  steady» 
earnest,  and  (aithfuV  aaa\^axix. 
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GLAUSES  OF   int.  PITT'S  BILL* 
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Appointing  Commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  ftts^  gratuities^ 
perquisites^  emoluments ^  which  are,  or  haw  teen  lately^  receive 
ed  in  the  several publick  offices  therein  mentioned;  to  examine 
into  any  abuses  which  may  exist  in  the  same^  Isfc. 

xxND  be  it  further  enacted,  that  it  shall  and 
may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  said  commissioners}  or  any  two 
of  them,  and  they  are  hereby  impowered,  authorized,  and 
required,  to  examine  upon  oath  (which  oath  they,  or  any  two 
of  them,  are  hereby  authorized  to  administer)  the  several 
persons,  of  all  descriptions,  belonging  to  any  of  the  offices  or 
departments  before  mentioned,  and  all  other  persons  whom 
the  said  commissioners,  or  any  two  of  them,  shall  think  fit  to 
examine,  touching  the  business  of  each  office  or  department, 
and  the  fees,  gratuities  f  perquisites,  and  enuJuments  taken  therein, 
and  touching  all  other  matters  and  things  necessary  for  the 
execution  of  the  powers  vested  in  the  said  commissioners  by 
this  act ;  all  which  persons  are  hereby  required  and  directed 
punctually  to  attend  the  said  commissioners,  at  such  time  and 
place  as  they,  or  any  two  of  them,  shall  appoint,  and  also  to  observe 
and  execute  such  orders  and  directions  as  the  said  commissioners, 
or  any  two  of  them,  shall  make  or  give  for  the  purposes  be- 
fore mentioned. 

Vol.  n.  M  M  m 
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And  be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  the  said 
commissioners,  or  any  two  of  them,  shall  be,  and  are  hereby 
impowered  to  examine  into  any  corrupt  and  fraudulent  prac- 
tices, or  other  misconduct,  committed  by  any  person  or  per- 
sons concerned  in  the  management  of  any  of  the  offices  or 
departments  hereinbefore  mentioned:  and,  for  the  better 
execution  of  this  present  act,  the  said  commissioners,  or  mj 
two  oftberHy  are  hereby  authorized  to  mitt  and  sit^  frmm  timeti 
tinuy  in  such  place  or  places  as  they  shall  find  most  convementf 
with  or  without  adjournment^  and  to  send  their  precept  or  pn- 
ceptSf  under  their  hands  andsealSffir  any  person  or  persons  whet' 
soever,  and  for  such  books,  papers,  writings,  or  records^  as  thej 
shall  Judge  necessary  for  their  itifiirmtaion,  rdatittg  to  any  ofAe 
offices  or  departments  hereinbefore  mentioned  :  and  all  b^ltjfs, 
constables,  sheriffs,  and  cither  bis  majestfs  e§kers^  aire  hereby  re- 
quired  to  obey  and  execute  such  orders  and  precepts  aforesaid,  as 
shall  be  sent  to  them  or  any  of  them  by  the  said  commissioners^  or 
any  two  of  them,  touching  thepfMses. 
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NABOB  OF  A&eOT's  DSBTff. 

MR.  GEORGE  SMITH  being  asked,  Whetber  the  debts 
of  the  nabob  of  Arcot  have  iaorealed  since  he  knew  Ma- 
dras ?  he  said,  Yes,  they  have.  He  disttagiiishes  his  ddAs 
into  two  sorts ;  those  contiaoted  bofere  the  year  1766,  and 
those  contracted  frt>m  that  year  te  the  year  in  Which  he  left 
Madras. — Bcdng  asked.  What  he  cUidcs  is  the  original  auMiimt 
of  the  old  debu  ?  he  said.  Between  twenty-three  and  twenty- 
four  hcks  of  pagodas,  as  well  as  he  eaa  recollect. — ^Beingaik- 
ed.  What  was  the  amount  of  that  ^lebt  when  he  left  Madras? 
he  said.  Between  four  atid  five  lacks  of  pagodas,  as  he  under* 
stood.— Being  asked.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  new  debt 
when  he  left  Madras?  he  said»  In  November,  1777,  th^ 
debt  amounted,  according  to  the  mbdb's  own  account,  and 
published  at  Chipauk,  his  place  of  residence,  to  sixty  lacte 
of  pagodas,  independent  of  the  Md  debt,  on  which  debt  of 
sixty  lacks  of  pagodas,  the  nabob  did  agree  tb  pay  an  inter- 
est of  twelve  per  cent,  per  annum — Being  adced.  Whether 
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thU  debt  was  approved  of  by  the  coMit  oi  d^ectom  I  he  said^ 
He  does  not  know  it  was«--r;B^ing  askedf  Whether  the  old 
debt  was  recogpised  by  tl^e  court  of  directors  ?  He  saidk  ^^s, 
it  has  been ;  and  the  court  of  directors  have  sent  out  repeat* 
ed  orders  to  the  president,  and  frpuncil  of  Madras^  to  enforce 
its  recovery  and  payment»«-^iiig  asked,  If  the  interest  upon 
the  new  debt  is  punctually  ps^d  I  he  aaid.  It  was  not  during 
hit  residence  at  Madras^  from  1777  to  1779t  in  which  pe- 
riod he  thinks  no  more  than  five  per  cent^  interest  was  paid, 
in  different  dividends  of  two  aiid  one  per  c^nt.— Being  ask- 
ed. What  is  the  ^sual  course  taken  by  the  nabob,  concern- 
ing the  arrears  of  interest  ?  he  #aid.  Not  having  ever  lent 
him  mpnies  himself,  he  cannot  fully  answer  as  to  the  mode 
of  settlii[»g  the  interest  with  him. 

Being  asjked.  Whether  he  has  reason  to  believe  the  sixty 
lacks  of  pagpdas  was  all  principal  money  really,  and  truly  ad- 
vanced to  the  nabob  of  Arcqt,  or  a  petitions  capital,  made  up 
of  obligations  given  by  him,  where  no  money  or  goods  were 
received,  or  which  was  iAcreased  by  the  uniting  into  it  a 
greater  interest  (han  the  12  per  cent,  expressed  to  be  due  on 
the  capital  ?  he  said,  ^He  has  no  iresBon  to  belieye  that  the 
sum  of  sixty  lacks  of  pagpdas  was  lent  in  money  or  goods  to 
the  nabob,  because  that  sum  he  thinks  is  of  more  value  than 
all  the  money,  goods,  and  chattels  in  the  settlement }  but  he 
does  not  know  in  what  mode  or  mangier  this  debt  of  the  na- 
bob's vras  incurred  or  acq^mulated.  Being  asked.  Whether 
it  was  not  a  general  ^d  ,  well':gro^qded  opinion  at  Madras, 
that  a  great  part  of  this  sum  was  .aa;umulated  by  obligations, 
and  was  for  services  peifo^rmed  or  to  be  performed  for  the 
nabob  ?  he  8aid«  He  has  beard  that  a  part  of  this  debt  was  giv- 
en for  the  purposes,  n^entioned  in  the  above  question,  but  he 
does  not  know  that  it  was  so. — ^Being  <»ked.  Whether  it 
was  the  general  opinion  of  the  settlement  ?  he  said.  He  can- 
not say  that  it  was  the  gejiieral  opinion,  but  it  was  the  opin- 
ion of  a  considerable  part  of  the  settlement.  Being  asked. 
Whether  it  was  the  declared  opinion  of  those  that  were  con- 
cerned in  the  debtj  or  those  t^at  were  not  ?  he  said.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  both  parties,  at  least  such  of  them  as  he  con- 
versed with.~-Being  asked.  Whether  he  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  interest  really  paid  by  the  nabob,  upon  obliga- 
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tions  givcni  or  money  lent,  did  not  frequently  exceed  IS  per 
cent.  ? — he  said,  Prior  to  the  first  of  Augost,  1774  he  had 
had  reason  to  believe,  that  a  higher  interest  than  12  per  cent, 
was  paid  by  the  nabob  on  monies  lent  to  him  ;  but  from 
and  after  that  period,  when  the  last  act  of  parliament  took 
place  in  India,  he  does  not  know  that  more  than  12  per 
cent,  had  been  paid  by  the  nabob,  or  received  frx>m  him. — 
Being  asked,  Whether  it  b  not  his  opinion,  that  the  nabob 
has  paid  more  than  12  per  cent,  for  money  due  since  the  1st 
of  August  1774  ?  he  said.  He  has  heard  that  he  has,  but  he 
does  not  know  it. — Being  asked.  Whether  he  has  been  told 
so  by  any  considerable  and  weighty  authority,  that  was  like 
to  know  ?  he  said.  He  has  been  so  informed  by  persons  who 
he  believes  had  a  very  good  opportunity  of  knowing  it. — 
Being  asked.  Whether  he  was  ever  told  so  by  the  nabob  of 
Arcot  himself  ?  he  said,  He  does  not  recollect  that  the  nabob 
of  Arcot  directly  told  him  so,  but  from  what  he  said,  he  did 
infer  that  he  paid  a  higher  interest  than  12  per  cent. 

Mr.  Smith  being  asked,  Whether,  in  the  course  oftrade« 
he  ever  sold  any  thing  to  the  nabob  of  Arcot  ?  he  said.  In 
the  year  1775  he  did  sell  to  the  nabob  of  Arcot  pearls  to 
the  amount  of  82,500  pagodas,  for  which  the  nabob  gave 
him  an  order  or  tankah  on  the  country  of  Tanjore,  payable 
in  six  months,  without  interest. — Being  asked.  Whether,  at 
the  time  he  asked  the  nabob  his  price  for  the  pearls,  the 
nabob  beat  down  that  price,  as  dealers  commonly  do  ?  he 
said.  No  (  so  far  from  it,  he  offered  him  more  than  he  asked 
by   1,000  pagodas,  and  which  he  rejected.     Being  asked. 
Whether  in  settling  a  transaction  of  discount  with  the  na- 
bob's agent,  he  wis  not  offered  a  greater  discount  than  12/. 
per  cent,  he  said.  In  discounting  a  soucar's  bill  for  1 80,000 
pagodas,  the  nabob's  agent  did  offer  him  a  discount  of  24 
per  cent*  per  annum,  saying,  that  it  was  the  usual  rate  of  dis- 
count paid  by  the  nabob  $  but  which  he  would  not  accept  of, 
thinking  himself  confined  by  the  act  of  parliament  limiting 
the  interest  of  monies  to  12  per  cent,  and  accordingly  he  dis- 
counted the  bill  at  12  per  cent,  per  annum  only. — Being 
asked.  Whether  he  does  not  think  those  offers  were  made 
him,  because  the  nabob  thought  he  was  a  person  of  some 
consequence  in  the  settlement  ?  he  said,  Being  only  a  private 
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merchantf  1m  apprehends  that  the  offer  was  made  to  him 
more  from  its  being  a  general  praaicei  than  from  any  opin- 
ion of  his  importance. 
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A  BILL  for  the  better  government  of  the  territorial  posses- 
sions and  dependencies  in  India. 

lOne  of  Mr,  Foifs  India  bilb.'] 

AND  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid, 
that  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  the  rajah  of  Tanjore,  or  any  other 
native  protected  prince  in  India,  shall  not  assign,  mortgage, 
or  pledge  any  territory  or  land  whatsoever,  or  the  produce 
or  revenue  thereof,  to  any  British  subject  whatsoever ;  nei- 
ther shall  it  be  lawful  to  and  for  any  British  subject  whatso- 
ever to  take  or  receive  any  such  assignment,  mortgage,  or 
pledge  ;  and  the  same  are  hereby  declared  to  be  null  and 
void  ;  and  all  payments  or  deliveries  of  produce  or  revenue, 
under  any  such  assignment,  shall  and  may  be  recovered  back 
by  such  native  prince  paying  or  delivering  the  same,  from 
the  person  or  persons  receiving  the  same,  or  his  or  their 
representatives. 
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(COPT.) 

21th  May,  1782. 

LETTER  from  the  Committee  of  assigned  Revenue,  to  the 
President  and  Select  Committee,  dated  27th  May,  1 782  ; 
with  comparative  statement,  and  minute  thereon. 

To  the  Right  HonouraUe  Lord  MACARrNEr^  K.  B.  Presi-^ 
dent,  and  Govermur^  i^c.  Select  Committee  of  Fort  St. 
George, 

My  Lord,  and  Gentlemen, 
ALTHOUGH  we  have,  in  obedience  to  your  commands 
of  the   6th  January,  regularly  laid  before  you  our  proceed- 
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ioff  at  brge^and  iMt  ooCtsioBeaiy  .^ddwwdl  yoc  vpm  toch 
points  «8  required  your  reMdutioiii  or  ordfln  fior  amnEvMaiCBj 
we  stiU  think  it  necessary  to  collect  and  diic9tt«ia»  mnmaff 
report)  those  transactions  in  the  management  of  the  asagned 
revenue,  which  have  principally  engaged  our  attentioD,  and 
which,  upon  the  proceeding,  are  too  much  intennized  with 
ordinary  occurrences  to  be  readily  traced  and  undenlood. 

Such  a  report  may  be  fiavmed^with  the  greaiter  piQI«Kt7 
at  tins  time,  when  yourJordabip*  &C.  have  been  pleased  to 
conclude  your  arrangements  for  the  rent  of  several  of  tbe 
nabob's  districts.  Our  aim  in  it  b  briefly  to  explain  the 
state  of  the  Camatick  at  the  period  of  the  naboVs  aariga- 
ment ;  the  particular  causes  which  existed,  to  theprqo&e 
of  that  assignment,  after  it  was  made  ;  and  die  meanfes 
which  your  lordship,  &c.  have,  upon  our  recommeadatioii, 
adopted  for  removing  those  causes,  and  introducing  a  more 
regular  and  beneficial  system  of  management  in  the  ooontry. 

Hyder  Ally  having  entered  the  Camatick  with  his  whele 
force,  about  the  middle  of  July,  1780,  and  emptoyed  firt  tad 
sword  in  its  destruction  for  near  eighteen  months  before  the 
nabob's  assignment  took  place,  it  will  not  be  diflicak  to  con- 
ceive the  state  of  the  country  at  that  period.  In  those  prov * 
inces  vrhich  were  fully  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  horse, 
scarce  a  vestige  remained  either  of  population  or  agricnlturt : 
such  of  the  miserable  inhabitants  as  escaped  the  finy  of  the 
sword  were  either  carried  into  die  Mysort  country,  or  left  to 
struggle  under  the  horrours  of  famine.  The  Arcot  and 
Trichinopoly  districts  began  early  to  feel  the  effects  of  this 
desolating  wan  Tinncvelly,  Abudura,  and  Ramnadaporum, 
though  litde  infested  with  Hyder's  troops,  became  a  prey  to 
the  incursions  of  the  Polygar^  who  stript  them  of  the  great- 
est part  of  the  revenues  ;  Ongolet  Nelkwe,  and  Palnaud»  the 
only  remaining  districts,  had  suffered  but  m  a  small  degree* 

The  misfortunes  of  war,  however,  were  not  the  only  evib 
which  the  Camatick  experienced.  The  nabob's  aumildars, 
and  other  servants,  appear  to  have  taken  advantage  of  die 
general  confusion  to  enrich  themselves.  A  very  small  part 
of  the  revenue  was  accounted  for  j  and  so  high  were  the  or- 
dinary  expences  of  every  district,  that  double  the  apparent 
produce  of  the.  whole  country  would  not  ha ve  aatiafied  tbem. 
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In  this  Btite,  which  Wtf  believe  iB  no  way  exaggerated,  the 
company  tack  change  of  the  assigned  conntries.  Their 
prospedt  of  relief  from  the  heavy  burthens  of  the  war,  was 
indeed  bat  little  adfunced  by  the  nabob's  concession  \  and 
the  reveMes  of  the  Camatick'  seemed  in  danger  <^  being  ir-- 
recoverably  loi^i  unless  a  speedy  and  entire  change  of  system 
could  be  adopted. 

On  our  minutes  of  the  21st  Januarvi  we  treated  the  sub- 
ject of  the  assignment  at  some  length,  and  pointed  out  the 
mischi«6  whkh,  in  addition  to  the  effects  of  the  wsur,  had 
arisen  from  what  we  conceived  to  be  wrong  and  oj^ivessive 
maiiagement.-i— We  used  the  freedom  to  suggest  an  entire 
akeratioa  in  the  mode  of  realizing  the  revenues.  We  pro- 
posed a  considerable  and  immediate  reduction  of  expences, 
and  a  total  change  of  tiie  principal  aumildan  who  had  been 
employed  under  the  nabob. 

Our  ideas  had  the  good  fortune  to  receive  your  approba- 
tion ;  but  the  removal  of  the  nabob's  servants  being  thought 
improper  at  that  particular  period  of  the  collections,  we  em- 
ployed our  attention  chiefly  in  preserving  what  revenue  was 
left  the  country,  and  acquiring  such  materials  as  might  lead 
to  a  more  perfect  Imowledge  of  its  former  and  present  state. 

These  pursuits,  as  we  apprehended,  met  with  great  ob- 
structions from  the  condnct  /c£  the  nabob's  servams.  The 
orders  they  received  were  evaded  under  various  pretexts  ; 
no  attention  was  paid  tx>  the  strong  and  repeated  applici^ 
tions  made  to  them  for  the  accomits  ^  their  management  ; 
and  their  attachment  to  the  company's  interest  appeaved,  in 
every  instance,  so  feeble,  that  we  saw  no  prospect  whatever 
of  success,  but  in  the  af^ntment  of  renters  under  the 
company's  sole  antfaority. 

Upon  this  principle  we  judged  it  expedient  to  recommend, 
that  such  of  the  nabob's  dissriets  as  were  in  a  state  to  be 
farmed  out,  might  he  immediately  let  by  a  pnbHck  adver- 
tisement, issued  in  the  company^  name,  and  circulated 
through  every  provtnseof  the  Camatick  ;  and  with  the  view 
of  encouraging  bidders,  we  proposed,  that  the  countries  mig^t 
be  advertbed  for  the  whole  period  of  the  naboVs  assign- 
ment, and  the  security  of  the  company's  potection  promii- 
ed»  in  the  fbHest  manner,  to  suck  persons  as  might  become 
renters. 
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17  military  establishment.  But  should  the  present  reduc- 
tion of  the  nabob's  artillery  render  it  expedient,  after  the 
war,  to  make  any  addition  to  the  company's  establishment,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  assigned  countries  ;  the  expence  of  such 
addition,  whatever  it  be,  must  be  deducted  from  the  present 
account  of  savings. 

In  considering  the  charges  of  the  several  dbtricts,  in  or- 
der to  establbh  better  regulations,  we  were  careful  to  dis- 
criminate those  incurred  for  troops  kept,  or  supposed  to  be 
kept  up  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  from  those  of  the 
sibbendy,  servants,  &c.  for  the  cultivation  of  the  lands,  and 
the  collection  of  the  revenues,  as  well  as  to  pay  attention  to 
such  of  the  establbhed  customs  of  the  country,  ancient  priv- 
ileges of  the  inhabitants,  and  publick  charities,  as  were  neces- 
sarily allowed,  and  appeared  proper  to  be  continued  ;  but 
which,  under  the  nabob's  government,  were  not  only  rated 
much  higher,  but  had  been  blended  under  one  conftised  and 
almost  unintelligible  title  of  Expences  of  the  Districts  ;  so 
joined,  perhaps,  to  afford  pleas  and  means  of  secreting  and 
appropriating  great  part  of  the  revenues  to  other  purposes 
than  fairly  appeared  ;  and  certainly  betraying  the  utmost 
neglect  and  mbmanagement,  as  giving  latitude  for  every 
species  of  fraud  and  oppression*  Such  a  system  has,  in  the 
few  latter  years  of  the  nabob's  necessities,  brought  all  his 
countries  into  that  situation,  from  which  nothing  but  the 
most  rigid  economy,  strict  observance  of  the  conduct  of 
managers,  and  the  most  conciliating  attention  to  the  rights 
of  the  inhabitants,  can  possibly  recover  them. 

It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  lay  before  your  lordship,  &c. 
the  inclosed  "statement  of  the  sums  at  which  the  districts 
lately  advertised  have  been  let,  compared  with  the  accounts 
of  their  produce  delivered  by  the  nabob,  and  entered  on  our 
proceedings  of  the  21st  January.  Likewise  a  comparative 
view  of  the  former  and  present  expences. 

The  nabob's  accounts  of  the  produce  of  these  districts 
state,  as  we  have  some  reason  to  think,  the  sums  which  for- 
mer renters  engaged  to  pay  to  him  (and  which  were  seldom, 
if  ever,  made  good)  and  not  the  sums  actually  produced  by 
the  districts  ;  yet  we  have  the  satisfaction  to  observe,  that 
the  present  aggregate  rents,  upon  an  average,  are  equal  to 
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those  accounts.  Your  lordship,  &c.  cannot  indeed  expect, 
that)  in  the  midst  of  the  danger,  invasion,  and  distress,  whidi 
assail  the  Camatick  on  every  side,  the  renters  now  appointed 
will  be  able  at  present  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  their  leases  ;  hat 
we  trust,  from  the  measures  we  have  taken,  that  vety  little, 
if  any,  of  the  actual  collections  will  be  lost,  evendnring  the 
war  ;  and  that  on  the  return  oi  peace  and  tranquHfity,  the 
renters  will  have  it  in  their  power  fully  to  perform  thdr  re- 
spective agreements. 

We  much  regret  that  the  situation  of  the  Arcot  province 
will  not  admit  of  the  same  settlement  which  has  been  made  fir 
the  other  districts ;  but  the  enemy  being  in  possession  of  the 
capital,  together  with  several  other  strong  holds,  and  having 
entirely  desolated  the  country,  there  is  little  room  to  hope 
for  more  fitnn  it  than  a  bare  subsistence  to  the  few  garrisons 
we  have  left  there. 

We  shall  not  hil  to  give  our  attenticm  towards  obtaining 
every  information  respecting  this  province,  diat  the  present 
times  will  permit ;  and  to  take  the  first  opportunity  to  pro- 
pose such  arrangements  for  the  management  as  we  may  think 
eligible. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be 
Tour  most  obedient 
Humble 


{Chicks  OaUej, 
BjUs  LrmBf 
HaliPbtrntr, 
David  HaUhtrion^ 

A  true  copy, 

7.  HtulUiton,  Sec. 
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APPENDIX,  No.  5. 
Referred  to  from  p.  442. 

CASE  of  certain  Persons  renting  the  assigned  Lands  under 
the  authority  of  the  East-India  Company. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  President  and  Council  jf  Fort  St, 

George^  25tb  May^  1783. 

<<  ONE  of  them  [the  renters]  Ram  Chunder  Raos,  ws 
indeed  one  of  those  unfortunate  rajahs,  whose  countryi  ij 
being  near  to  the  territories  of  the  nabobs  forSeited  its  tide  to 
independence;  and  became  the  prey  of  amlntion  and  ai« 
pidity.  This  man,  though  not  able  to  resist  the  compuT's 
arms,  employed  in  such  a  deed  at  the  naboVs  instigation^  had  in- 
dustry and  ability.  He  acquired,  by  a  series  of  sermca^  eren 
the  confidence  of  the  nabob ;  who  suffered  him  to  rent « 
part  of  the  country  of  which  he  had  deprived  him  of  the  property. 
This  man  had  affi>rded  no  motive  (or  his  rejection  by  the 
nabob,  but  that  of  being  ready  to  engage  with  the  company; 
a  motive  most  powerful  indeed,  but  not  to  be  avowed." 

[This  is  the  person  whom  the  English  instruments  of  the 
nabob  of  Arcot  have  had  the  audacity  to  charge  with  a  cor- 
rupt transaction  vnth  lord  Macartney;  and,  in  support  of 
that  charge,  to  produce  a  forged  letter  Bom  his  lofdship's 
steward.  The  charge  and  letter  the  reader  may  see  in 
this  appendix,  under  the  proper  head.  It  is  asserted,  by  the 
unfortunate  prince  above  mentioned,  that  the  company  first 
settled  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  under  the  protection  of 
one  of  his  ancestors.  If  this  be  true  (and  it  is  £ur  from  un- 
likely) the  world  must  judge  of  the  return  the  descendant 
has  met  with.  The  case  of  another  of  the  victims,  given  up 
by  the  ministry,  though  not  altogether  so  striking  is  the 
former,  is  wonhy  of  attention.  It  is  that  of  the  renter  of 
the  province  of  Nellore.j 

<<  IT  is  with  a  wantonness  of  falsehood,  and  indifiference 
to  detection,  asserted  to  you,  in  proof  of  the  validity  of  die 
nabob's  objections,  that  this  man's  fiulures  had  already  forced 
us  to  remove  him ;  though  in  fiict  he  has  continued  invari- 
ably in  office;  though  our  greatest  suppUes  have  hen  receivei 
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from  htm ;  and  that,  in  the  disappointment  of  your  remit- 
tances  [the  remittances  from  Bengal]  and  of  other  resources, 
the  specie  sent  }j&Jrom  Nelhre  alone  has  sometimes  enabled 
us  to  carry  on  the  publick  business ;  and  that  the  present  ex^ 
pedition  against  the  French  must,  without  this  assistance  from 
the  assignment,  have  been  laid  aside,  or  delayed  until  it 
might  have  become  too  late.'' 

[This  man  is  by  the  ministry  given  over  to  the  mercy  of 
persons  capable  of  making  charges  on  him,  «  nvith  a  wanton^ 
ness  of  falsehood^  and  inference  to  detection!*  What  is  likely 
to  happen  to  him  and  the  rest  of  the  victims^  may  appear 
by  the  following] 

Letter  to  the  Govemour  General^  and  Council^  March  \^tb, 

1782. 

<<  THE  speedy  termination  to  which  the  people  were  taught 
to  look,  of  the  company's  interference  in  the  revenues,  and 
the  vengeance  denounced  agadnst  those  who,  contrary  to  the 
mandate  oC  the  durbar,  should  be  connected  with  them,  as 
reported  by  Mr.  Sulivan^  may,  as  much  as  the  former  exac« 
tions  and  oppressions  of  the  nabob  in  the  revenue,  as  report- 
ed by  the  commander  in  chief,  have  deterred  some  of  the 
fittest  men  from  offering  to  be  concerned  in  it. 

<<  The  timid  disposition  of  the  Hindoo  natives  of  this 
country  vras  not  likely  to  be  insensible  to  the  specimen  of 
that  vengeance  given  by  his  excellency  the  amur,  who  upon 
the  mere  rumour  that  a  Bramin,  of  the  name  of  Appagee 
Row,  had  given  proposals  to  the  company  for  the  renter- 
ship  of  Vellore,  had  the  temerity  to  send  for  him,  and  to 
put  him  in  confinement. 

«  A  man  thus  seized  by  the  nabob's  seapoys  within  the 
walls  of  Madras,  gave  a  general  alarm;  and  government 
found  it  necessary  to  promise  the  protection  of  the  company, 
in  order  to  calm  the  apprehensions  of  the  people. 
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APPENDIX^  No.  6. 
Referred  to  from  p.  460— 46S. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Council  and  Select  CoimmtUe  at 
Fort  St.  George,  to  the  Govemour  General  and  Conmci^  igted 
25tiMay,  1783. 

IN  the  prosecution  of  our  duty,  we  beseech  yoo  to  con- 
sider as  an  act  of  strict  and  necessary  justice,  previous  to  re- 
iteration of  your  orders  for  the  surrender  of  the  asagnmciit, 
how  far  it  would  be  likely  to  affect  third  persons,  who  do 
not  appear  to  have  committed  any  breach  of  their  engage- 
ments.    Tou  command  us  to  compel  our  aumils  to  deliver 
over  their  respective  charges  as  shall  be  appointed  by  the  iia« 
bob,  or  to  retain  their  trust  under  his  sole  authority,  if  he 
shall  chuse  to  confirm  them.  These  aunub  are  reaDy  renters, 
they  were  appointed  in  the  room  oithe  nabob's  aumils,  and 
contrary  to  his  wishes ;  they  have  afready  been  rejected  by 
him,  and  are  therefore  not  likely  to  be  confirmed  by  him. 
They  applied  to  thb  government,  in  consequence  ot  jpoMick 
advertisements  in  our  name,  as  possessing  in  this  instance  the 
joint  authority  of  the  nabob  and  the  company,  and  have 
entered  into  mutual  and  strict  coventpti  with  u^  and  we 
with  them,  relative  to  the  certain  districts  not:  actualW  in  the 
possession  of  the  enemy ;  by  which  coveiuuits,  as  they  are 
bound  to  the  punctual  payment  of  their  rents,  and  due  man- 
agement of  the  country,  so  we,  and  our  constituents,  and 
the  publick  faith,  are  in  like  manner  bound  to  rnt^tfit^jn  them 
in  the  enjoyment  of  their  leases,  during  the  continuance  of 
the  term;  that  term  was  for  five  years  agreeably  to  the 
words  of  the  assignment,  which  declare  that  the  time  of 
renting  shall  be  for  three  or  five  years,  as  the  goremour  shall 
settle  with  the  renters. — ^Their  leases  cannot  be  legally  torn 
from  them.     Nothing  but  their  previous  breach  of  a  part 
could  justify  our  breach  of  the  whole ;  such  a  stretch  and 
abuse  of  power  would  indeed  not  only  savour  of  the  assump- 
tion of  sovereignty,  but  of  arbitrary  and  oppressive  despot- 
ism.   In  the  present  contest,  whether  the  nabob  be  guSty, 
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or  we  be  guilty,  the  renters  are  not  guilty.  Whichever  of 
the  contending  parties  hai  broken  the  condition  of  the  as- 
signinenty  the  renters  have  not  broken  the  condition  of  their 
leases.  These  men,  in  conducting  the  business  of  the  as- 
signments have  acted  in  opposition  to  the  designs  of  the  na- 
bob, in  despite  of  the  menaces  denounced  against  all  who 
should  dare  to  oppose  the  mandates  of  the  durbar  justice. 
Gratitude  and  humanity  require  that  provision  should  be 
made  by  you,  before  you  set  the  nabob's  ministers  loose  on 
the  country,  for  the  prote^on  of  the  viaims  devoted  to  their 
vengeance. 

Mr.  Benfield,  to  secure  the  permanency  of  his  power,  and 
the  perfection  of  his  schemes,  thought  it  necessary  to  render 
the  nabob  an  absoliite  stranger  to  the  state  of  his  affairs. 
He  assured  his  highness,  that  full  justice  was  not  done  to  the 
strength  of  his  sentiments,  and  the  keenness  of  his.  attacks, 
in  the  translations  that  were  made  by  the  company's  servants 
from  the  original  Persian  of  his  letters.  He  therefore  pro- 
posed to  him,  that  tiiey  should  for  the  future  be  transmitted 
in  English.— Of  the  Rngliirfi  language  or  writing  his  high- 
ness, or  the  ameer,  cannot  read  one  word,  though  the  latter 
can  converse  in  it  with  sufficient  fluency.  The  Persian  lan- 
guage, as  the  language  of  the  Mabommedan  conquerors,  and 
of  the  court  of  Delhi,  as  ah  appendage  or  signal  of  authority, 
was  at  all  times  particularly  affected  by  the  nabob : — it  is  the 
language  of  all  acts  of  state,  and  all  publick  transactions, 
among  the  mussulman  chiefs  of  Indostan.  The  nabob 
thought  to  have  gained  no  inconsiderable  point,  in  procuring 
the  correspondence  from,  our  predecessors  to  the  rajah  of 
Tanjore  to  be  changed  from  the  Marattah  language,  which 
that  Hindoo  prince  undersands,  to  the  Persian,  which  dis- 
claims understanding*  To  force  the  rajah  to  the  nabob's 
language,  was  gratifying  the  latter  with  a  new  species  of  sub- 
serviency. He  had  formerly  contended  with  considerable 
anxiety,  and  it  was  thought  no  inconsiderable  cost,  for  par- 
ticular forms  of  address  to  be  used  towards  him  in  that  lan- 
guage. But  all  of  a  sudden,  in  favour  of  Mr.  Benfield,  he 
quits  his  former  affections,  his  habits,  his  knowledge,  his  cu- 
riosity, the  increasing  mistrust  of  age,  to  throw  himself  upon 
the  generous  candour,  the  faithful  interpretation,  the  grate- 
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ul-Omrah  and  Mr.  Benfield]  we  undertake  to  declarei  not 
as  parties  in  a  cause,  or  even  as  voluntary  witnesses,  but  as 
executive  officers,  reporting,  to  you  in  the  discharge  of  our 
duty,  and  under  the  impression  of  the  sacred  obligation 
which  binds  us  to  truth,  as  well  as  to  justice,  that,  from 
every  observation  of  their  principles  and  dispositions,  and 
every  information  of  their  character  and  conduct,  they  have 
prosecuted  projects  to  the  injury  and  danger  of  the  company 
and  individuals ;  that  it  would  be  improper  to  trusty  and  danger^ 
ous  to  employ  tbem^  in  any  publick  or  important  situation  ;  that  the 
tranquillity  of  the  Carnatick  requires  a  restraint  to  the  power  of 
the  ameer  i  and  that  the  company  ^  whose  service  and  protection 
Mr.  Benfield  hcu  repeatedly  and  recently  forfeited^  would  be  more 
secure  against  danger  and  confusion^  if  he  were  removed  from 
their  several  presidencies • 

[After  the  above  solemn  declaration  from  so  weighty  an 
authority,  the  principal  object  of  that  awful  and  deliberate 
warning,  instead  of  <<  being  removed  from  the  several  presi- 
dencies,'' is  licensed  to  return  to  one  of  the  principal  of  those 
presidencies,  and  the  grand  theatre  of  the  operations  on  ac- 
count of  which  the  presidency  recommends  his  total  removal. 
The  reason  given  is  for  the  accommodation  of  that  very 
debt  which  has  been  the  chief  instrument  of  his  dangerous 
practices,  and  the  main  cause  of  all  the  confusions  in  the 
company's  government.] 


APPENDIX,  No.  7. 

Referred  to  from  p.  446,  and  p.  450. 

Extracts  from  the  Evidence  of  Mr.  Petrie^  late  Resident  for  tkt 
Company  at  Tanjore,  given  to  the  Select  Committee,  relative  to 
the  Revenues  and  State  of  the  Country,  fffc.  f^c. 

9th  May,  1782. 

WILLIAM  PETRIE,  Esq.  attending  according  to  order, 

was  asked.  In  what  station  he  was  in  the  company's  service  i 
he  said.  He  went  to  India  in  the  year  1765,  a  writer  upon  the 

Madras  establishment  i  he  was  employed,  during  the  former 
war  with  Hyder  Ali,  in  the  capacity  of  paymaster  and  commis- 
sary to  part  of  the  army,  and  was  afterwards  payiQaster  and 

Vol.  n.  O  o  o 
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company :  And  the  witness  further  said,  That  he  acknowl- 
edged to  the  committee  that  he  was  not  instructed  upon 
that  head;  that  he  wrote  for  orders  to  Madras,  and  was  di- 
rected to  ask  the  rajah  for  a  jaghire  to  a  certain  amount } 
that  this  gave  rise  to  a  long  negotiation,  the  rajah  represent- 
ing to  him  his  inability  to  make  such  a  gift  to  the  company 
as  the  secret  committee  at  Madras  seemed  to  expect ;  while 
lie  (the  witness)  on  the  other  hand,  was  directed  to  make  as 
good  a  bargain  as  he  could  for  the  company.  From  the 
view  that  he  then  took  of  the  rajah's  finances,  fit)m  the  situ- 
ation of  his  country,  and  from  the  load  of  debt  which  pressed 
hard  upon  him,  he  believes  he  at  different  times,  in  his  cor- 
respondence with  the  government,  represented  the  necessity 
of  their  being  moderate  in  their  demands,  and  it  was  at  last 
agreed  to  accept  of  the  town  of  Nagore,  valued  at  a  certain 
annual  revenue,  and  a  jaghire  annexed  to  the  town,  the  whole 
amounting  to  2,50,000  rupees.— Being  asked.  Whether  it 
did  turn  out  so  valuable  ?  he  said.  He  had  not  a  doubt  but 
it  would  turn  out  more,  as  it  was  let  for  more  than  that  to 
farmers  at  Madras,  if  they  had  managed  the  districts  properly, 
hit  they  were  strangers  to  the  manmrs  and  customs  of  the  people  ; 
luhen  they  came  down  they  oppressed  the  inhabitants^  and  threw 
the  whole  district  into  confusion  ;  the  inhabitants,  many  of  them, 
left  the  country,  and  deserted  the  cultivation  of  their  lands,  of 
course  the  farmers  were  disappointed  of  their  collections,  and  they 
have  since  failed,  and  the  company  have  lost  a  considerable  part  of 
what  the  farmers  were  to  pay  for  the  jaghire.  Being  asked. 
Who  these  furmers  were  ?  he  said.  One  of  them  was  the 
renter  of  the  St.  Thome  district,  near  Madras,  and  the  other, 
and  the  most  responsible,  was  a  Madras  dubash. — Being 
asked.  Who  he  was  dubash  to  i  he  said.  To  Mr.  Cassmayor. 
Being  asked.  Whether  xhe  lease  was  made  upon  higher 
terms  than  the  district  was  rated  to  him  by  the  rajah  ?  he 
said,  It  was. — Being  then  asked,  What  reason  was  assigned 
why  the  district  was  not  kept  under  the  former  management 
by  amildiu^,  or  let  to  persons  in  the  Tanjore  country  ac- 
quainted with  the  district  ?  he  said.  No  reasons  were  assign- 
ed :  he  was  directed  from  Madras  to  advertise  them  to  be  let 
to  persons  of  the  country  ;  but  before  he  received  any  pro- 
posal, he  received  accounts  that  they  were  let  at  Madras  in 
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consequence  of  publick  advertisements  which  had  been  made 
there  :  he  believesi  indeedi  there  were  very  £ew  men  in  diose 
dUstricts  responsible  enough  to  have  been  entmsted  wididie 
manageipent  of  those  lands.  Being  asked.  Whether,  at  die 
time  he  was  authorized  to  negotiate  for  Nagore  in  the  place 
of  Devicotta,  Devicotta  was  given  up  to  the  rajah  f  be  ssad, 
No. — Being  asked,  Whether  the  rajah  of  Tanjore  iaH  not 
frequently  desire  that  the  districts  of  Ame  and  Haoymanty- 
goode  should  be  restored  to  him  agreeable  to  treaty,  andtbe 
company's  orders  to  lord  Pigot  ?  he  said.  Many  a  time  ;  and 
he  transmitted  hb  representations  regularly  to  Madras.— B6- 
ing  then  asked.  Whether  those  places  were  restored  to  him  ? 
he  said,  Not  while  he  was  in  India. 

Being  asked,  Whether  he  was  not  authorized  and  required 
by  the  presidency  at  Madras  to  demand  a  large  sum  o(  mon- 
ey over  and  above  the  four  lacks  of  pagodas  that  were  to 
be  annually  paid  by  a  grant  of  the  rajah,  made  in  the  time 
of  lord  Pigot  ?  he  said.  He  was ;  to  the  amount,  he  believes, 
of  four  lacks  of  pagodas,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
deposit-money. — Being  asked.  Whether  the  rajah  did  not 
frequently  plead  his  inability  to  pay  that  money  I  he  said. 
He  did  every  time  he  mentioned  it,  and  oompbdned  loudly 
of  the  demand. — Being  asked.  Whether  he  thinks  those 
compbints  were  well  founded  ?  he  sayi.  He  thinks  the  ra- 
jah of  Tanjore  was  not  only  not  in  a  fCtte  of  ability  to  pay 
^^e  deposit-money,  but  that  the  annual  payment  of  four  lacb 
of  pagodas  was  more  than  his  revenues  could  afford. — Being 
asked.   Whether  he  was  not  frequently  obliged  to  borrow 
money,   in  order  to  pay  the  instalments  of  the  annual  pay- 
ments, and  such  parts  as  he  paid  of  the  deposit  ?    he  said. 
Yes,  he  was — Being  asked.  Where  he  bcnrowed  the  mon- 
ey ?    he  said.  He  believes  principally  from  soucars  or  native 
bankers,  and  some  at  Madras,  as  he  told  him. — ^Being  asked, 
Whether  he  told  him  that  his  credit  was  very  good,  and  that 
he  borrowed  upon  moderate  interest  ?  he  said.  That  he  told 
him  he  found  great  difficuhies  in  racing  money,  and  was 
obliged  to  borrow  at  a  most  exorbitant  interest,  even  some 
of  it  at  48  per  cent,  and  he  believes  not  a  great«deal  under 
It  :  he  desired  him  (the  mtness)  to  speak  to  one  of  the  smscars  or 
bankers  (f  Tanjore,  toaceomodate  him  nvbb  a  han  of  money  j  thet 
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wan  sbenved  him  an  account  between  him  and  the  ryahf  from 
nubicb  it  chared  that  be  cbarged  48  per  cent,  besides  compound 
interest.  Being  asked.  Whether  the  sums  due  were  large  ? 
he  said,  Tes,  they  were  considerable  ;  though  he  does  not 
recollect  the  amount. — ^Being  asked.  Whether  the  banker 
lent  the  money  ?  he  said.  He  would  not,  unless  the  witness 
could  procure  him  payment  of  hb  old  arrears. 

Being  asked,  What  notice  did  the  government  of  Madras 
take  of  the  king  of  Tanjore's  representations  of  the  state  of 
his  affair,  and  his  inability  to  pay  i  he  said.  He  does  not  rec- 
ollect that,  in  their  correspondence  with  him,  there  was  any 
reasoning  upon  the  subject }  and  in  his  correspondence  with 
Sir  Thomas  Rumbold,  upon  the  amount  of  the  jaghire,  he 
seemed  very  desirous  of  adapting  the  demand  of  government 
to  the  rajah's  circumstances ;  but  whilst  he  staid  at  Tanjore, 
the  rajah  was  not  exonerated  from  any  part  of  his  burthens. 
^-Being  asked.  Whether  they  ever  desired  the  rajah  to  make 
up  a  statement  of  his  accounts,  disbursements,  debts,  and 
payments,  to  the  company,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the 
country  was  able  to  pay  the  increasing  demands  upon  it  ?  he 
said,  Through  him  he  is  certain  they  never  did. — ^Being  then 
asked,  If  he  ever  heard  whether  they  did  through  any  one 
else  ?  he  said.  He  never  did. 

Being  asked.  Whether  the  rajah  is  not  bound  to  furnish 
the  cultivators  of  land  with  seed  for  their  crops,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country  ?  he  said.  Tie  king  rfTanjore^  as 
proprietor  of  the  land^  always  makes  advances  of  money  for  seed  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  AiimIL— Being  then  asked.  If  money  be- 
yond hb  power  of  furnishing  should  be  extorted  from  him, 
might  it  not  prevent,  in  the  first  instance,  the  means  of  cul- 
tivating the  country  ?  he  said.  It  certainly  does,  be  knows  it 
for  a  fact  ;  and  he  knows  that  when  be  left  the  country  there  were 
several  districts  which  were  uncultivated  from  that  came.  Be- 
ing asked,  Whether  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  at  a  considerable 
expence  in  order  to  keep  up  the  mounds  and  water-courses  ? 
he  said,  A  very  considerable  one  annually. — ^Being  asked.  What 
would  be  the  consequence  if  money  should  fail  for  that  ?  he 
said,  In  the  first  instance  the  country  would  be  partially  supplied 
with  water i  some  districts  would  be  overflowed^  and  others  would 
be  parched. — Being  asked.  Whether  there  is  not  a  consldera- 
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ble  dam  called  the  Anicut,  on  the  keeping  up  of  which  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  greatly  depends,  and  which  re- 
quires a  great  expence  i  he  ssdd,  Yes,  there  is  j  the  whok 
of  the  Tanjore  country  is  admirably  well  suppUed  with  wa- 
ter, nor  can  he  conceive  any  method  could  be  bllen  upon 
more  happily  adapted  to  the  cultivation  and  prosperity  of  the 
country  ;  but,  as  the  Anicut  b  the  source  of  that  prosperity, 
any  injury  done  to  that  must  essentially  affect  all  the  oiha: 
works  in  the  country  •,    it  is  a  most  stupendous  jriece  of  mar 
sonry  ;  but  from  the  very  great  floods  frequently  requiring 
rep^rs,  which  if  neglected  not  only  the  expence  of  repairing 
must  be  greatly  increased,  but  a  general  injury  done  to  the 
whole  country. — ^Being  asked,  Whether  that  dam  has  been 
kept  in  as  good  preservation  since  the  prevalence  of  the  Eng- 
lish government  as  before  ?  he  said.  From  lus  own  knowl- 
edge he  cannot  tell,  but  from  every  thing  he  has  read  or 
heard  of  the  former  prosperity  and  opulence  of  the  kings  of 
Tanjore,  he  should  suppose  not. — ^Being  asked.  Whether  he 
does  not  know  of  several  attempts  that  have  been  made  to 
prevent  the  repair,  and  even  to  damage  the  work  i  he  sai4, 
The  rajah  himself  frequently  complained  of  that  to  hinit 
and  he  has  likewise  heard  it  from  others  at  Tanjore. — Bong 
asked.  Who  it  was  that  attempted  those  acts  of  violence  ? 
he  said.  He  was  told  it  was  the  inhabitantsof  the  nabob's 
country  adjoining  to   the  Anicut.— Being  asked.  Whether 
they  were  not  set  on  or  instigated  by  the  nabob  ?  be  answer- 
ed, The  rajah  said  so. — And  being  asked.  What  steps  the 
president  and  council  took  to  punish  the  authors,  and  pre- 
vent those  violences  ?  he  said,  to  the  best  of  his  recollection, 
the  govemour  told  him  he  would  make  inquiries  into  it,  but 
he  does  not  know  that  any  inquiries  were  made  :   that  Sir 
Thomas  Rumbold,  the  governour,  informed  him  that  he  had 
laid  his  representations  with  respect  to  the  Anicut  befiore 
the  nabob,  who  denied  that  his  people  had  given  any  in- 
terruption to  the  repairs  of  that  work. 

10th  May. 

Being  asked.  What  he  thinks  the  real  clear  receipt  of  the 
revenues  of  Tanjore  were  worth  when  he  left  it  i  he  said, 
He  cannot  say  what  was  the  net  amount,  as  he  does  not  know 
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the  expence  of  the  rajah's  collection,  but  while  he  was  at 
Tanjore  he  understood  from  the  rajah  himself,  and  from  his 
ministers,  that  the  gross  collection  did  not  exceed  nine  lack 
of  pagodas,  (360,000/.)«— Being  asked.  Whether  he  thinks 
the  country  could  pay  the  eight  lacks  of  pagodas  which  had. 
been  demanded  to  be  paid  in  the  course  of  one  year  ?  he 
said,  Clearly  not.*-Being  asked.  Whether  there  was  not  an 
attempt  made  to  remove  the  rajah's  minister,  upon  some  de- 
lay in  payment  of  the  deposit  ?  he  said.  The  govemour  of 
Madras  wrote  to  that  effect,  which  he  represented  to  the  ra- 
jah.— Being  asked.  Who  was  mentioned  to  succeed  to  the 
minister  that  then  was,  in  case  he  should  be  removed  ?  he 
said.  When  Sir  Hector  Munro  came  afterwards  to  Tanjore, 
the  old  daubiere  was  mentioned,  and  recommended  to  the 
rajah  as  successor  to  his  then  dewan. — ^Being  asked.  Of  what 
age  was  the  daubiere  at  that  time  ?  he  said,  Of  a  very  great 
age,  upwards  of  fourscore. — ^Being  asked.  Whether  a  person 
called  Kanonga  Saba  Pilla  was  not  likewise  named  ?  he  said. 
Yes,  he  was,  he  was  recommended  by  Sir  Thomas  Rum- 
bold  ;  and  one  recommendation,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect, 
went  through  me. — Being  asked.  What  was  the  reason  of 
his  being  recommended  ?  he  said.  He  undertook  to  pay  off 
the  rajah's  debts,  and  to  give  security  for  the  regular  pay- 
ment of  the  rajah's  instalments  to  the  company. — ^Being  ask- 
ed. Whether  he  offered  to  give  any  security  for  preserving 
the  country  from  oppression,  and  for  supporting  the  dignity 
of  the  rajah  and  his  people  ?  he  said.  He  does  not  know  that 
he  did,  or  that  it  was  asked  of  him.-*Being  asked.  Whether 
he  was  a  person  agreeable  to  the  rajah  ?  he  said.  He 
was  not. — Being  asked.  Whether  he  was  not  a  person  who 
had  fled  out  of  the  country  to  avoid  the  resentment  of 
the  rajah  ?  he  said.  He  was.— -Being  asked,  Whether  he 
was  not  charged  by  the  rajah  with  mal-practices,  and  breach 
of  trust  relative  to  his  effecs  i  he  said.  He  was  ;  but  he  told 
the  govemour  that  he  would  account  for  his  conduct, 
and  explain  every  thing  to  the  satbfaction  of  the  rajah. — 
Being  asked.  Whether  the  rajah  did  not  consider  this  man 
as  in  the  interest  of  his  enemies,  and  particularly  of  the  na- 
bob of  Arcot  and  Mr.  Benfield  ?  he  said.  He  does  not  recol- 
lect that  he  did  mention  thatL  to  him ;  he  remembers  to  have 
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liifference  arose  ?  he  said.  When  Tanjore  was  conquered  for 
the  nabob,  he  has  been  told  that  many  thousand  of  the  na- 
tive inhabitants  fled  from  the  country,  some  into  the  country 
of  Mysore,  and  others  into  the  dominions  of  the  Marattas  i 
he  understood  from  the  same  authority,  that  while  the  na- 
bob was  in  possession  of  the  country,  many  inhabitants  from 
the  Camatick,  allured  by  the  superiour  fertility  and  opulence' 
of  Tanjore,  and  encouraged  by  the  nabob,  took  up  their  res^ 
idence  there,  which  enabled  the  nabob  to  cultivate  the 
whole  country ;  and,  upon  the  restoration  of  the  rajah,  he 
has  heard  that  the  Carnatick  inhabitants  were  carried  back 
to  their  own  country,  which  left  a  considerable  blank  in  the 
population,  which  was  not  replaced  while  he  was  there,  prin^ 
cipally  owing  to  an  opinion  which  prevailed  through  the 
country,  that  the  rajah's  government  was  not  to  be  perma- 
nent, but  that  another  revolution  was  fast  approaching. — 
During  the  nabob's  government,  the  price  of  grain  was  con- 
siderably higher  (owing  to  a  very  i^usual  scarcity  in  the  Car- 
natick) than  when  he  was  in  Tanjore.— Being  asked.  Wheth- 
er he  was  ever  in  the  Marawar  country  ?  he  said.  Yes ;  he 
was  commissary  to  the  army  in  that  expedition. — ^Being  ask- 
ed, Whether  that  country  was  much  wasted  by  the  war  ?  he 
said,  Plunder  was  not  permitted  to  the  army,-  nor  did  the 
country  suffer  from  its  operations,  except  in  causing  many 
thousands  of  the  inhabitants  who  had  been  employed  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  country,  to  leave  it. — ^Being  asked,  Wheth-^ 
er  he  knows  what  is  done  with  the  palace  and  inhabitants  of 
Ramnaut  i  he  said,  The  town  was  taken  by  storm,  but  not 
plundered  by  the  troops ;  it  was  immediately  delivered  up 
to  the  nabob's  eldest  son.  Being  asked.  Whether  great 
riches  were  not  supposed  to  be  in  that  palace  and  temple  ? 
he  said,  It  was  universally  believed  so. — ^Being  asked.  What 
account  was  given  of  them  ?  he  said.  He  cannot  tell ;  every 
thing  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  nabob. — ^Being  ask- 
ed. What  became  of  the  children  and  women  of  the  family  of 
the  prince  of  that  country  ?  he  said,  The  rajah  was  a  minor  i 
the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  the  ranny,  his  mother  *, 
from  general  report  he  has  heard  they  were  carried  to  Tri- 
chinopoly,  and  placed  in  confinement  there. — Being  asked. 
Whether  he  perceived  any  difference  in  tHe  face  nf  th?  Car- 
Vol.  H.  P  p  P 
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natick  when  he  first  knew  it,  and  wh€A  he  last  knew  it  ?  b^ 
said,  He  thinks  he  did,  particularly  in  its  pop«latioo^-*B«ag 
asked,  Whether  it  was  better  or  worse  ?  he  said.  It  wae  net 
90  populous. — Being  asked.  What  is  the  cooditum  of  tbe 
nabob's  eldest  son  ?  he  said.  He  was  in  tfa#  Bbek  Tomn  of 
Madras,  when  he  left  the  country .-*Being  asked,  Wlietbtf 
he  was  entertained  there  in  a  manner  suiuble  to  hb  birth 
and  expectations  ?  he  said,  No ;  he  lived  there  without  my 
of  those  exterior  marks  of  splendour  which  princes  of  lus 
rank  in  India  are  particularly  fond  of. — Being  asked,  Wheth* 
er  he  has  not  heard  that  his  appointments  were  poor  and 
mean  ?  he  said.  He  has  heard  that  they  were  not  equal  to 
his  rank  and  expectati<ms. — ^Being  asked.  Whether  he  had 
any  share  in  the  government  ?  he  said,  He  believes  none ; 
for  some  years  past  the  nabob  has  delegated  most  of  the 
powers  of  government  to  his  second  scmi.— -Being  asked. 
Whether  the  rajah  did  not  complain  to  him  of  the  behaviour 
of  Mr.  Beniield  to  himself  personally ;  atnl  what  were  the 
particulars  ?  he  said.  He  did  so,  and  related  to  him  the  fol- 
lowing particulars :  About  fifteen  days  after  lord  PigoC's  con- 
finement, Mr.  Benfield  came  to  Tanjore,  and  delivered  the 
rajah  two  letters  from  the  then  governour,  Mr.  Strattoo^  one 
publick,  and  the  other  private ;  he  demuided  an  immediate 
account  of  the  presents  which  had  been  made  to  lord  Pigot, 
payment  of  the  tunkahs,  which  he  (Mr.  Btefield)  had  n* 
ceived  from  the  nabob  upon  the  country ;  and  that  the  ra-< 
jah  should  only  write  such  letters  to  the  Madras  government 
as  Mr.  Benfield  should  approve,  and  give  to  him :  the  rajah 
answered,  that  he  did  not  acknowledge  the  validity  of  any 
demands  made  by  the  nabob  upon  the  country;  that  those 
tunkahs  related  to  accounts  which  he  (the  rajah)  had  no  con- 
cern with ;  that  he  never  had  given  lord  Pigot  any  presents, 
but  lord  Pigot  had  given  him  many ;  and  that,  as  to  his  cor- 
respondence with  the  Madras  government,  he  wo^d  not 
trouble  Mr.  Benfield,  because  he  would  write  his   letteis 
himself — ^That  the  rajah  told  the  witness,  that  by  rea$Ott 
of  this  answer   he  was  much  threatened,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  desired  colonel  Harper,  who  then  commaad- 
V  ed  at  Tanjore,  to  be  present  at  his  next  interview  wkh 
Mr.  Benfield  •,  when  Mr-  Benfield  denied  many  parts  of  the 
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preceding  convdrsatioBy  and  threw  the  blame  upon  his  inter- 
preter Comroo.  When  Mr.  Benfield  found  (as  the  rajah 
informed  him)  that  he  could  not  carry  these  points,  which 
had  brought  him  to  Tanjore,  he  prepared  to  set  off  for 
Madras  $  that  the  rajah  sent  him  a  letter  which  he  had  drawn 
out,  in  answer  to  one  which  Mr.  Benfield  had  brought  him ; 
that  Mr.  Benfieid  disapproved  of  the  answer,  and  returned 
it  by  Cotnroo  to  the  durbar,  who  did  not  deliver  it  into  the 
rajah's  hands,  but  threw  it  upon  the  ground,  and  expressed 
himself  improperly  to  him. 

Being  asked.  Whether  it  was  at  the  king  of  Tanjore's  de- 
sire, that  such  persons  as  Mr.  Benfield  and  Comroo  had  been 
brought  into  his  presence?  he  said.  The  rajah  told  him, 
that  when  lord  Pigot  came  to  Tanjore,  to  restore  him  to  his 
dominions,  Comroo,  without  being  sent  for,  or  desired  to 
come  to  the  palace,  had  found  means  to  get  access  to  his  per- 
son ;  he  made  an  offer  of  introducing  Mr.  Benfield  to  the 
rajah,  which  he  declined. — Being  asked,  Whether  the  mili-  . 
tary  officer  commanding  there  protected  the  rajah  from  the 
intrusion  of  such  people  ?  he  said.  The  rajah  did  not  tell 
him  that  he  called  upon  the  military  officer  to  prevent  these 
intrusions  \  but  that  he  desired  colonel  Harper  to  be  present 
as  a  witness  to  what  might  pass  between  him  and  Mr.  Ben- 
field.— Being  asked.  If  it  is  usual  for  persons  of  the  con- 
ditions and  occupations  of  Mr.  Benfield  and  Comroo  to  in- 
trude themselves  into  the  presence  of  the  princes  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  treat  them  with  such  freedom  ?  he  said.  Certainly 
it  is  not ;  less  there  than  in  any  other  country. — Being  ask- 
ed. Whether  the  king  of  Tanjore  has  no  ministers  to  whom 
application  might  be  made  to  transact  such  business  as  Mr. 
Benfield  and  Comroo  had  to  do  in  the  country  ?  he  said, 
Undoubtedly ;  his  minister  is  the  person  whose  province  it 
is  to  transact  that  business. — ^Being  asked.  Before  the  in- 
vasion of  the  British  troops  into  Tanjore,  wliat  would  have 
been  the  consequence,  if  Mr.  Benfield  had  intruded  himself 
into  the  rajah's  presence,  and  behaved  in  that  manner  ?  he 
said.  He  could  not  say  what  would  have  been  the  conse- 
quence*, but  the  attempt  would  have  been  madness,  and 
xrould  not  have  happened. — Being  asked.  Whether  the  rajah 
liad  not  particular  exceptions  to  Comroo,  and  thought  he 
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had  betrayed  him  in  very  essential  praits  I  he  said.  Yes,  he 
had. — ^Being  asked.  Whether  the  rajah  has  not  been  apprized 
that  the  company  have  made  stipulations,  that  their  senrants 
should  not  interfere  in  the  concerns  of  his  government  ?  he 
said.  He  signified  it  to  the  rajah,  that  it  was  the  company's 
positive  orders,  and  that  any  of  their  servants  so  interferuig 
would  incur  their  highest  displeasure. 
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Referred  to  from  p.  450,  &c. 

Connmssioners  amended  clauses  for  the  Fort  St.  George  dupatcbt 
relative  to  the  indeterminate  rights  and  pretensions  of  the  Mh- 
hob  of  Arcot^  and  rajah  of  Tanjore, 

IN  our  letter  of  the  28th  January  last,  we  stated  the  rea- 
sonableness of  our  expectation  that  certain  contributions  to- 
wards the  ezpences  of  the  war,  should  be  made  by  the  rajah 
of  Tanjore.  Since  writing  that  letter,  we  have  received  one 
from  the  rajah,  of  the  15th  of  October  last,  which  contains 
at  length  his  representations  of  his  inability  to  make  such 
further  payment.  We  think  it  unnecessary  here  to  discuss 
whether  these  representations  are  or  are  not  exaggerated, 
because,  from  the  explanations  we  have  given  of  our  wishes 
for  a  new  arrangement  in  future,  both  with  the  nabob  of 
Arcot,  and  the  rajah  of  Tanjore,  and  the  directions  we  have 
given  you  td  carry  that  arrangement  into  execution,  we  think 
it  impolitick  to  insist  upon  any  demands  upon  the  rajah  for 
the  expences  of  the  late  war,  beyond  the  sum  of  four  lacks 
of  pagodas  annually;  such  a  demand  might  tend  to  interrupt 
the  harmony  which  should  prevail  between  the  company  and 
the  rajah,  and  impede  the  great  objects  of  the  general  system 
we  have  already  so  fully  explained  to  you. 

But  although  it  is  not  our  opinion  that  any  further  claim 
should  be  made  on  the  rajah,  for  his  share  of  the  extraordi- 
nary expences  of  the  late  war^  it  b  by  no  means  our  intention 
in  any  manner  to  aflFert  the  just  claim  which  the  nabob  has 
on  the  rajah  for  the  arrears  due  to  him  on  account  of  pesh- 
cush,  for  the  regular  payment  of  which  we  became  guarantee 
by  the  treaty  of  1762  j  but  we  have  already  expressed  to 
you  our  hopes  that  the  nabob  may  be  induced  to  allow  these 
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arrears  and  the  growing  payments,  when  due,  to  be  received 
hj  the  company,  and  carried  in  discharge  of  his  debt  to  us. 
You  are  at  the  same  time  to  use  every  means  to  convince  him, 
that  when  this  debt  shall  be  discharged,  it  is  our  intention,  as 
we  are  bound  by  the  above  treaty,  to  exert  ourselves  to  the 
utmost  of  our  power  to  insure  the  constant  and  regular  pay- 
ment of  it  into  his  own  hands. 

We  observe,  by  the  plan  sent  to  us  by  our  govemour  of 
Fort  St.  George,  on  the  SOth  October, '1781,  that  an  ar- 
rangement is  there  proposed,  for  the  receipt  of  those  arrears 
from  the  rajah,  in  three  years. 

We  are  unable  to  decide  how  hr  this  proposal  may  be  con- 
sistent with  the  present  state  of  the  rajah's  resources ;  but 
we  direct  you  to  use  all  proper  means  to  bring  these  arrears 
to  account  as  soon  as  possible,  consistently  with  a  due  atten- 
tion to  this  consideration. 

Clauses  H. 

You  will  observe,  that  by  the  38th  section  of  the  late  act 
of  parliament,  it  is  enacted,  that  for  settling  upon  a  perma- 
nent foundation  the  present  indeterminate  rights  of  the  na- 
bob of  Arcot  and  the  rajah  of  Tanjore,  with  respect  to  each 
other,  we  should  take  into  our  immediate  consideration  the 
said  indeterminate  rights  and  pretensions,  and  take  and  pur- 
sue measures  as  in  our  judgment  and  discretion  shall  be  best 
calculated  to  ascertain  and  settle  the  same  according  to  the 
principles,  and  the  terms  and  stipulations  contained  in  the 
treaty  of  1762,  between  the  said  nabob  and  the  said  rajah. 

On  a  retrospect  of  the  proceedings  transmitted  to  us  from 
your  presidency,  on  the  subject  of  the  disputes  which  have 
heretofore  arisen  between  the  nabob  and  the  rajah,  we  find 
the  following  points  remain  unadjusted,  viz. 

1st.  Whether  the  jaghire  of  Amee  shall  be  enjoyed  by 
the  nabob,  or  delivered  up  either  to  the  rajah,  or  the  descent 
dants  of  Tremaul  Row,  the  late  jaghiredar. 

2d.  Whether  the  fort  and  district  of  Hanamantagoody, 
which  is  admitted  by  both  parties  to  be  within  the  Marawar, 
ought  to  be  possessed  by  the  nabob,  or  to  be  delivered  up  by 
him  to  the  rajah. 

3d.  To  whom  the  government  share  of  the  crop  of  the 
Tanjore  country,  of  the  year  1775-^,  properly  belongti 
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our  comprehension  fall  within  the  line  of  description  of 
rights  and  pretensions  to  be  now  ascertained  and  settled  bj 
us,  according  to  any  of  the  terms  and  stipulations  of  it. 

In  respect  to  the  jaghire  of  Ameej  we  do  not  find  that 
our  records  afibrd  us  any  satisfactory  information  by  what 
title  the  rajah  claims  it»  or  what  degree  of  relationship  or 
connection  has  subsisted  between  the  rajah  and  the  kilUdar 
of  Arnee,  save  only  that  by  the  treaty  of  1762  the  former 
became  the  surety  for  Tremaul  Row's  performance  of  his 
engagements  specified  therein,  as  the  conditions  for  his  res* 
toration  to  that  jaghire  \  on  the  death  of  Tremaul  Row  we 
perceive  that  he  was  succeeded  by  his  widow,  and  after  her 
death,  by  his  grandson  Seneewasarow,  both  of  whom  were 
admitted  to  the  jaghire  by  the  nabob. 

From  your  minutes  of  consultation  of  the  91st  October^ 
1770,  and  the  nabob^s  letter  to  the  president,  of  the  21st 
March,  177  i,  and  the  two  letters  from  rajah  Beerbur,  Atch- 
enur  Punt  (who,  we  presume,  was  then  the  nabob's  manager 
at  Arcot)  of  the  16th  and  18th  March,  referred  to  in  the 
nabob's  letter,  and  transmitted  therewith  to  the  president, 
we  observe  that,  previous  to  the  treaty  of  1762,  Mr.  Pigot 
concurred  in  the  expediency  of  the  nabob's  taking  possessioa 
of  thb  jaghire,  on  account  of  the  troublesome  and  refractory 
behaviour  of  the  Arnee  braminees,  by  their  affording  pro* 
tectioD  to  all  disturbers  1  who,  by  reason  of  the  little  dis- 
tance between  Arnee  and  Arcot,  fled  to  the  former,  and 
were  there  protected^  and  not  given  up»  though  demanded. 

That  though  the  jaghire  was  restored  in  1 762,  it  was  door 
under  such  conditions  and  restrictions  as  were  thought  best 
calculated  to  preserve  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  place^ 
and  due  obedience  to  government. 

That  nevertheless  the  braminees  (quarrelling  among  them- 
^Ives)  did  afterwards,  in  express  violation  of  the  treaty^  en- 
list and  assemble  many  thousand  sepoys,  and  other  troops  ; 
that  they  erected  gaddies,  and  other  small  forts,  pro? ide^ 
themselves  with  wall  pieces,  small  guns,  and  other  warlike 
stores,  and  raised  troubles  and  disturbances  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  city  of  Arcot,  and  the  forts  of  Arnee^  and  Shaw 
gaddy  1  and  that  finally  they  imprisoned  the  hircarrabs  of 
the  nabob,  sent  with  his  letters  and  instructions,  in  pursuance 
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of  the  advice  of  your  board,  to  require  certain  of  the  brami.- 
nees  to  repair  to  the  nabob  at  Chepauk,  and  though  pe- 
remptorily required  to  repair  thither,  paid  no  regard  to  those, 
or  to  any  other  orders  from  the  circar. 

By  the  13th  article  contained  in  the  instructions  given  by 
the  nabob  to  Mr.  Dupre,  as  the  basis  for  negotiating  the  trea- 
ty made  with  the  rajah  in  1771,  the  nabob  required  that  the 
Amee  district  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  circar,  because 
the  braminees  had  broken  the  conditions  which  they  were 
to  have  observed.  In  the  answers  given  by  the  rajah  to  these 
propositions,  he  says, «« I  am  to  give  up  to  the  circar  the  jag- 
hire  district  of  Arnee  ;"  and  on  the  7th  of  November,  1771, 
the  rajah,  by  letter  to  Seneewasarow,  who  appears  by  your 
consultations  and  country  correspondence  to  have  been  the 
grandson  of  Tremaul  Row,  and  to  have  been  put  in  posses- 
sion of  the  jaghire  at  your  recommendation  (on  the  death  of 
his  grandmother)  vmtes,  acquainting  him,  that  he  had  given 
the  Amee  country  then  in  his  (Seneewasarovtr's)  possession, 
to  the  nabob,  to  whose  aumildars  Seneewasarow  vras  to  de- 
liver up  the  possession  of  the  country.  And  in  your  letter 
to  us  of  the  28th  February,  1772,  you  certified  the  district 
of  Amee  to  be  one  of  the  countries  acquired  by  this  treaty, 
and  to  be  of  the  estimated  value  of  two  lacks  of  rupees  per 
annum. 

In  our  orders,  dated  the  12th  April,  1775,  we  declared 
our  determination  to  replace  the  rajah  upon  the  throne  of 
his  ancestors,  upon  certain  terms  and  conditions,  to  be  agreed 
upon  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  himself  and  the  company, 
without  infringing  the  rights  of  the  nabob.  We  declared, 
that  our  faith  stood  pledged  by  the  treaty  of  1762,  to  obtain 
payment  of  the  rajah's  tribute  to  the  nabob ;  and  that  for  the 
ensuring  such  payment  the  fort  of  Tanjore  should  be  garris- 
oned by  our  troops.  We  directed  that  you  should  pay  no 
regard  to  the  article  of  the  treaty  of  1771,  which  respected 
the  alienation  of  part  of  the  rajah's  dominions  ;  and  we  de- 
clared, that  if  the  nabob  had  not  a  just  title  to  those  territories 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  we  denied  that  he  ob- 
tained any  right  thereby,  except  such  temporary  sovereignty, 
for  securing  the  payment  of  his  eiLpences,  z$  is  therein  men- 
tiojified. 
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These  instructions  appear  to  have  been  executed  in  the 
month  of  April,  1776 ;  and  by  your  letter  of  the  14th  May 
following,  you  certified  to  us,  that  the  rajah  had  been  put 
into  the  possession  of  the  whole  country  his  father  held  in 
1762,  when  the  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  nabob;  but 
we  do  not  find  that  you  came  to  any  resolution  either  ante- 
cedent or  subsequent  to  this  advice,  either  for  questioning  or 
impeaching  the  right  of  the  nabob  to  the  sovereignty  of  Ar- 
nee,  or  expressive  of  any  doubt  of  his  title  to  it.     Neverthe- 
less we  find,  that  although  the  board  passed  no  such  resolu- 
tion, yet  your  president,  in  his  letter  to  the  nabob,  of  the 
30th  July,  and  24th  August,  called  upon  his  highness  to 
give  up  the  possession  of  Amee  to  the  rajah ;  and  the  rajah 
himself,  in  several  letters  to  us,  particularly  in  those  of  21st 
October,  1776,  and  the  7th  of  June,  1777,  expressed  his 
expectation  of  our  orders  for  delivering  up  that  fort  and  dis- 
trict to  him;  and  so  recently  as  the  15th of  October,  1783, 
he  reminds  us  of  his  former  application,  and  states,  that  the 
country  of  Arnee  being  guaranteed  to  him  by  the  company, 
it  of  course  is  his  right ;  but  that  it  has  not  been  given  up  to 
him,  and  he  therefore  earnestly  entreats  our  orders  for  put- 
ting him  into  the  possession  of  it.     We  also  observe  by  your 
letter  of  the  14th  of  October,  1779,  that  the  rajah  had  not 
then  accounted  for  the  nabob's  peshcush  since  his  restoration, 
but  had  assigned  as  a  reason  for  his  withdrawing  it,  that  the 
nabob  had  retained  firom  him  the  district  of  Amee,  with  a  , 
certain  other  dbtrict  (Hanamantagoody)  which  b  made  the 
subject  of  another  part  of  our  present  dispatches^ 

We  have  thus  stated  to  you  the  result  of  our  enquiry  into 
the  grounds  of  the  dispute  relative  to  Arnee  ;  and  as  the  rer 
search  has  offered  no  evidence  in  support  of  the  rajah's  claim^ 
nor  even  any  lights  whereby  we  can  discover  in  what  degree 
of  relationship,  by  consanguinity,  cast,  or  other  circumstances, 
the  rajah  now  stands,  or  formerly  stood,  with  the  killidar  of 
Arnee,  or  the  nature  of  his  connexion  with,  or  command 
over,  that  district,  or  the  authority  he  exercised  or  assumed 
previous  to  the  treaty  of  1771,  we  should  think  ourselves 
highly  reprehensible  in  complying  with  the  rajah's  request ; 
and  the  more  so,  as  it  is  expressly  stated,  in  the  treaty  of 
1762,  that  this  fort  and  district  were  then  hi  the  pos^essiim 
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of  the  nabob,  as  well  as  the  person  of  the  jaghiredar,  on  ac- 
count of  his  disobedience,  and  were  restored  him  by  the  na- 
bob, in  condescension  to  the  rajah's  request,  upon  such  terms 
and  stipulations  as  could  not,  in  our  judgment,  have  been 
imposed  by  the  one,  or  submitted  to  by  the  other^  if  the 
sovereignty  of  the  one,  or  the  dependency  of  the  other^  had 
been  at  that  time  a  matter  of  doubt. 

Although  these  materials  have  not  furnished  us  with  evi- 
dence in  support  of  the  rajah's  claim,  they  are  far  from  satis- 
factory, to  evince  the  justice  of,  or  the  political  necessity  fiv, 
the  nabob's  continuing  to  withhold  the  jaghire  from  the  de- 
scendants of  Tremaul  Row ;  his  hereditary  right  to  that  jag- 
hire seems  to  us  to  have  been  fully  recognized  by  the  stipu- 
lations of  the  treaty  of  1762,  and  so  little  doubted,  that  on 
his  death,  his  widow  was  admitted  by  the  nabob  to  hold  it^ 
on  account,  as  may  be  presumed,  of  the  nonage  of  his  grand- 
son  and  heir,  Seneewasirow,  who  appears  to  have  been  con- 
firmed in  the  jaghire,  on  her  death,  by  the  nabob,  as  the 
lineal  heir  and  successor  to  his  grandfather. 

With  respect  to  Seneewasarow,  it  does  not  appear,  by  any 
of  the  proceedings  in  our  possession,  that  he  was  concerned 
in  the  misconduct  of  the  braminees,  complained  of  by  the 
nabob  in  the  year  1770,  which  rendered  it  necessary  £or  his 
highness  to  take  the  jaghire  into  his  own  hands,  or  that  he 
was  privy  to,  or  could  have  prevented  those  disturbances. 

We  therefore  direct,  that  if  the  heir  of  Tremaul  Row  is 
not  at  present  in  possession  of  the  jaghire,  and  has  not, 
by  any  violation  of  the  treaty,  or  act  of  disobedience,  incur- 
red^ forfeiture  thereof,  he  be  forthwith  restored  to  the  pos- 
session of  it,  according  to  the  terms  and  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  of  1762.  But  if  any  powerful  motive  of  regard  to 
the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  Camatick  shall  in  ptlr 
judgment  render  it  expedient  to  suspend  the  execution  of 
these  orders,  in  that  case  you  are  with  all  convenient  speed 
to  transmit  to  us  your  proceedings  thereupon,  with  the  foil 
state  of  the  faas,  and  of  the  reasons  which  have  actuated 
your  conduct. 

We  have  before  given  it  as  our  opinion  that  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  treaty  of  1 762  do  not  apply  to  the  points  remain- 
ing to  be  decided.    "Bmx.  xixa  Ute  act  of  parliament  havingr 
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from  the  nature  of  our  connection  with  the  two  powers  in 
the  Camaticky  pointed  out  the  expediency,  and  even  neces- 
sity, of  settling  the  several  matters  in  dispute  between  them, 
by  a  speedy  and  permanent  arrangement,  we  now  proceed 
to  give  you  our  instructions  upon  the  several  other  heads  of 
disputes  before  enumerated. 

With  respect  to  the  fort  and  district  of  Hanamantagoody, 
we  observe  that  on  the  restoration  of  the  rajah  in  1779,  you 
informed  us  in  your  letter  of  the  14th  of  May — «  That  the 
rajah  had  been  put  into  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  coun- 
try his  father  held  in  1762  when  the  treaty  was  concluded 
with  the  nabob  j"  and  on  the  25th  of  June  you  came  to  the 
resolution  of  putting  the  rajah  into  possession  of  Hanamanta« 
goody,  on  the  ground  of  its  appearing  on  reference  to  the 
nabob's  instructions  to  Mr.  Dupre  in  June,  1762,  to  his  re- 
ply, and  to  the  rajah's  representations  of  25th  March,  1771 ; 
that  Hanamantagoody  was  actually  in  the  hands  of  the  late 
rajah  at  the  time  of  making  the  treaty  of  1762.  We  have 
referred  as  well  to  those  papers  as  to  all  the  other  proceed- 
ings on  this  subject,  and  must  confess  they  fall  very  short  of 
demonstrating  to  us  the  truth  of  that  fact.  And  we  find, 
by  the  secret  consultations  of  Fort  William,  of  the  7th  of 
August,  1776,  that  the  same  doubt  was  entertained  by  our 
govemour  general  and  council. 

But  whether,  in  point  of  fact,  the  late  rajah  was  or  was 
not  in  possesion  of  Hanamantagoody,  in  1762,  it  is  notori- 
ous that  the  nabob  had  always  claimed  the  dominion  of  the 
countries  of  which  this  fort  and  district  are  a  part. 

We  observe,  that  the  nabob  is  now  in  the  actual  posses- 
sion of  thb  fort  and  district  i  and  we  are  not  warranted,  by 
any  document  we  have  seeil,  to  concur  with  the  wishes  of 
the  rajah  to  dispossess  hinu 

With  regard  to  the  government  share  of  the  crop  of 
l775-6«  we  observe  by  the  dobeer's  memorandum,  recited  ip 
your  consultations  of  the  13th  of  May,  1776,  that  it  was  the 
established  custom  of  the  Taiyore  country  to  gather  in  the 
harvest,  and  complete  the  collections  within  the  month  of 
March  i  but  that,  for  the  causes  therein  particularly  stated, 
the  harvest  (and  of  course  the  collection  of  the  government 
share  of  the  crop)  was  delayed  till  the  month  of  March  was 
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US,  by  your  letter  of  the  14th  of  October,  1779,  that  the 
rajah  has  actually  paid  into  our  treasury  one  lack  of  pagodas^ 
by  way  of  deposit,  on  account  of  the  nabob's  claims  to  the 
crop,  till  our  sentiments  should  be  known,  we  direct  you  to 
surcease  any  further  demands  from  the  rajah  on  that  ac- 
count. 

We  learn  by  the  proceedings,  and  particularly  by  the  na- 
bob's letter  to  lord  Pigot,  of  the  6th  of  July,  1776,  that  the 
nabob  previous  to  the  restoration  of  the  rajah,  actually  made 
assignments,  or  granted  tuncaws  of  the  whole  of  hb  share  of 
bis  crop  to  his  creditors  and  troops  ;  and  that  your  govern- 
ment (entertaining  the  same  opinion  as  we  do  upon  the 
question  of  right  to  that  share)  by  letter  to  the  rajah  of  the 
20th  of  August,  1776,  recommended  to  him  <<  to  restore 
to  Mr.  Benfield  (one  of  the  principal  assignees  or  tun- 
caw-holders  of  the  nabob)  the  grain  of  the  last  year,  which 
was  in  the  possession  of  his  people,  and  said  to  be  forcibly 
taken  from  them  \  and  further,  to  give  Mr.  Benfield  all  rea- 
sonable assistance  in  recovering  such  debts  as  should  appear 
to  have  been  justly  due  to  him  from  the  inhabitants ;  and  ac- 
quainted the  rajah,  that  it  had  been  judged  by  a  majority  of 
the  council,  that  it  was  the  company's  intention  to  let  the  na- 
bob have  the  produce  of  the  crop  of  1776,  but  that  you  had 
no  intention  that  the  rajah  should  be  accountable  for  more 
than  the  government  share,  whatever  that  might  be  ;  and 
thitt  you  did  not  mean  to  do  more  than  recommend  to  him 
to  see  justice  done,  leaving  the  manner  and  time  to  himself." 
Subsequent  representations  appear  to  have  been  made  to  the 
rajah  by  your  government  on  the  same  subject,  in  favour  of 
the  nabob's  mortgages. 

In  answer  to  these  applications,  the  rajah,  in  his  letter  to 

Mr.  Stratton,  of  the  13th  January,  1777,  acquainted  you, 
<<  that  he  had  given  orders  respecting  the  grain  Mr.  Benfield 

had  heaped  up  in  his  country ;  and  with  regard  to  the  money 
due  to  him  by  the  farmers,  that  he  had  desired  Mr.  Benfield 
to  bring  accounts  of  it,  that  he  might  limit  a  time  for  the 
payment  of  it,  proportionably  to  their  ability,  and  that  the  ne- 
cessary orders  for  stopping  this  money  out  of  the  inhabitants 
share  of  the  crop,  had  been  sent  to  the  ryots  and  aumildars ; 
that  Mr.  Benfield's  gomastah  was  then  present  there,  and 
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pversaw  his  aflfairs ;  and  that  in  every  thing  that  was  just  he 
(the  rajah)  willingly  obeyed  our  govemour  and  council.** 

Our  Ofunion  being,  that  the  rajah  ought  to  be  answerable 
for  no  more  than  the  amount  of  what  he  adnuts  was  collected 
by  his  people  for  the  government  share  of  the  crop ;  and  the 
proceedings  before  us  not  sufficiently  explaining  whether,  in 
the  sum  which  the  rajah,  by  his  before-mentioned  letter  of 
the  21st  April,  1777,  admiu  to  have  collected,  are  included 
those  parts  of  the  government  share  of  the  crop  which  were 
taken  by  his  people  from  Mr.  Benfield,  or  from  any  other  of 
the  assignees,  or  tuncaw-holders ;  and  uninformed  as  we  also 
are,  what  compensation  the  rajah  has  or  has  not  made  to  Mr. 
Benfield,  or  any  other  of  the  parties  from  whom  the  grain  was 
taken  by  the  rajah's  people ;  or  whether,  by  means  of  the 
rajah's  refusal  so  to  do,  or  from  any  other  circumstance,  any 
of  the  persons  dispossessed  of  their  grain,  may  have  had  re- 
course to  the  nabob  for  satifaction ;  we  are,  for  these  reasons, 
incompetent  to  form  a  proper  judgment  what  disposition 
CKight  in  justice  to  be  made  of  the  one  lack  of  pagodas  depos* 
ited  by  the  rajah.     But  as  our  sentiments  and  intentions  are 
so  fully  expressed  upon  the  whole  subject^  we  presume  you» 
who  are  upon  the  spot,  can  have  no  doubt  or  difficulty  in 
making  such  an  application  of  the  deposit  as  will  be  consistent 
with  those  principles  of  justice  whereon  our  sentiments  are 
founded.     But  should  any  such  difficulty  suggest  itself  yon 
will  suspend  any  application  of  the  deposit,  until  you  luve 
fully  explsuned  the  same  to  us,  and  have  received  our  further 
orders. 

With  respect  to  the  repairs  of  the  Anient  and  banks  of  the 
Cavery,  we  have  upon  various  occasions  fiilly  expressed  to  yon 
our  sentiments,  and  in  particular,  in  our  general  letter  of  the 
4th  July  1777,  we  referred  you  to  the  investigation  and  cor- 
respondence on  that  subject  of  the  year  1764,  and  to  the  re> 
port  made  by  Mr.  James  Bourchier,  on  his  personal  survey  of 
the  waters,  and  to  several  letters  of  the  year  1765  and  1767  ; 
we  also,  by  our  said  general  letter,  acquainted  you,  that  it  ap- 
peared to  us  perfectly  reasonable  that  the  rajah  should  b^  per- 
mitted to  repair  those  banks,  and  the  Anient,  in  the  ^ta^ 
manner  as  had  been  practised  in  times  past ;  and  we  directed 
you  to  establishsuchregulatiomiby  reference  to  fotiocr  usage. 
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for  keeping  the  said  banks  in  repair,  as  would  be  efiectualj 
and  remove  all  cause  of  complaint  in  future. 

Notwithstanding  such  our  instructions,  the  rajah,  in  his 
letter  to  us  of  the  15th  October  1783,  complains  of  the  de« 
struaion  of  the  Anicut ;  and  as  the  cultivation  of  the  Tanjoi^ 
country  appears,  by  all  the  surveys  and  reports  of  our  engi- 
neers employed  on  that  service,  to  depend  altogether  on  i 
supply  of  water  by  Cavery,  which  can  only  be  secured  by 
keeping  the  Anicut  and  banks  in  repair,  we  think  it  necessa- 
ry to  repeat  to  you  our  orders  of  the  4th  July  1777,  on  the 
subject  of  those  repairs. 

And  further,  as  it  appears,  by  the  survey  and  report  of  Mr. 
Pringle,  that  those  repairs  are  attended  with  a  much  heavier 
expence  when  done  with  materials  taken  firom  the  Tanjore 
district,  than  with  those  of  Trichinopoly,  and  that  the  last 
mentioned  materials  are  far  preferable  to  the  other,  it  is  our 
order,  that  if  any  occurrences  should  nlake  it  necessary  or  ex** 
pedient,  you  apply  to  the  nabob  in  our  name,  to  desire  that  hfe 
highness  will  permit  proper  spots  of  ground  to  be  set  outy  and 
bounded  by  proper  marks  on  the  THchinopoIy  side^  wher^ 
the  rajan  and  his  people  may  at  all  times  take  sand  and  earth 
sufficient  for  these  repairs  i  and  that  his  highness  will  gram 
his  lease  of  such  spots  of  land  for  a  certain  term  of  years  to  the 
company,  at  a  reasonable  annual  rent,  to  the  intent  thatthrough 
you  the  cultivation  of  the  Tanjore  country  may  be  secured, 
without  infringing  or  impairing  the  rights  of  the  n9dx>b« 

If  any  attempts  have  been,  or  shall  be  hereafter  mkde 
to  divert  the  water  from  the  Cavery  into  the  Colerooo,  by 
contracting  the  current  of  the  Upper  or  Lower  Cavery,  by 
planting  long  grass,  as  mentioned  in  Mr.  Pringle's  report,  or 
by  any  other  means,  we  have  no  doubt  his  highness,  on  a 
proper  representation  to  him  in  our  name,  will  prevent  his 
people  from  taking  any  measures  detrimental  to  the  Ttojore 
country,  in  the  prosperity  of  which  his  highness,  as  well  as 
the  company,  is  materially  interested. 

Should  you  succeed  in  reconciling  the  nabob  to  this  meas- 
ure we  think  it  but  just,  that  the  proposed  lease  shall  remain 
no  longer  in  force  than  whilst  the  rajah  shall  be  punctual  in 
the  payment  of  the  annual  peshcush  to  the  nabob,  as  well  as 
the  rent  to  be  reserved  for  the  spots  of  ground.     And  in  or- 
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der  effectually  to  remove  all  f utiire  occasions  of  jealousy  and 
complaint  between  the  parties,  that  the  rajah  on  the  one  hand 
may  be  satisfied  that  all  necessary  works  for  the  cultivation  of 
bis  country  will  be  made  and  kept  in  repair  ;  and  that  the 
nabob  on  the  other  hand  may  be  satisfied  that  no  encroach- 
ment on  his  rights  can  be  made,  nor  any,  works  detrimental 
to  the  fertility  of  his  country  erected  $  we  mink  it  proper  that 
it  should  be  recommended  to  the  parties,  as  a  part  of  the  ad- 
justment* of  this  very  important  point,  that  skilful  engineers^ 
appointed  by  the  company,  be  employed  at  the  rajah's  expence 
to  conduct  all  the  necessary  works  with  the  strictest  atten- 
tion to  the  respeaive  rights  and  interests  of  both  parties. 
This  will  remove  every  probability  of  injury  or  dispute;  but 
should  either  party  unexpectedly  conceive  theoiselves  to  be 
injured,  immediate  redress  might  be  obtained  by  application 
to  the  government  of  Madras,  under  whose  appointment  the 
engineer  will  act,  with6ut  any  discussion  between  the  parties, 
wldch  might  disturb  that  harmony  which  it  is  so  much  the 
wish  of  the  company  to  establish  and  preserve,  as  essential  to 
the  prosperity  and  peace  of  the  Camatick. 

Having  now,  in  obedience  to  the  directions  of  the  act  of 
parliament,  upon  the  fullest  consideration  of  the  intermediate 
rights  and  pretensions  of  the  nabob  and  rajah,  pointed  out  such 
measures  and  arrangements  as  in  our  judgment  and  discretion 
will  be  best  calculated  to  ascertain  and  settle  the  same,  we 
hope,  that  upon  a  candid  consideration  of  the  whole  system, 
although  each  of  the  parties  may  feel  disappointed  in  our  de- 
obion  on  particular  points,  they  will  be  convinced  that  we  have 
been  guided  in  our  investigation  by  principles  of  strict  jus- 
tice and  impartiality,  and  that  the  most  anxious  attention  has 
'  been  paid  to  the  substantial  interests  of  both  parties,  and  such 
a  general  and  comprehensive  plan  of  arrangement  proposed, 
as  will  most  effectually  prevent  all  future  dissatis&ction. 

Approved  by  the  board. 

HENRY  DUNDAS, 
Whitehall,  WAISINGHAM, 

October  21  y  1784.,  W.  W.  GRENVILLE^ 

MULGRAVE. 
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Referred  to  from  p.  ^^S,  and  448. 

Mxtract  of  a  letter  from  the  Court  of  Directors^  to  the  Presto 
dent  and  Council  of  Fort  St,  George^   as  amended  and  ap^ 
.  proved  by  the  Board  of  Control. 

WE  have  taken  into  our  consideration  the  several  advices 
and  papers  received  from  India,  relative  to  the  assignment  of 
the  revenues  of  the  Camatick,  from  the  conclusion  of  the 
Bengal  treaty  to  the  date  of  your  letter  in  October  1783,  to-» 
gether  with  the  representations  of  the  nabob  of  the  Carnat-^ 
ick  upon  that  subject ;  and  although  we  might  contend,  that 
the  agreement  should  subsist  till  we  are  fully  reimbursed  his 
highness's  proportion  of  the  expences  of  the  war,  yet  from  a 
principle  of  moderation  and  personal  attachment  to  our  old 
ally,  his  highness  the  nabob  of  the  Camatick,  for  whose  dig- 
nity and  happiness  we  are  ever  solicitous,  and  to  cement  more 
strongly,  if  possible,  that  mutual  harmony  and  confidence 
which  our  connection  makes  so  essentially  necessary  for  our 
reciprocal  safety  and  welfare,  and  for  removing  from  his  mind 
every  idea  of  secret  design  on  our  part  to  lessen  his  authority  over 
the  internal  government  of  the  Camatick^  and  the  collection  and 
administration  of  its  revenues,  we  have  resolved  that  the  as- 
signment shall  be  surrendered ;  and  we  do  accordingly  direct 
our  president,  in  whose  name  the  assignment  was  taken,  with^ 
out  delay^  to  surrender  the  same  to  his  highness.  But  while 
we  have  adopted  this  resolution,  \h  repose  entire  confidence 
in  his  highness,  that,  actuated  by  the  same  motives  oUiberality^ 
and  feelings  of  old  friendship  and  alliance,  he  will  cheerfully 
and  instantly  accede  to  such  arrangements  as  are  necessary  to 
be  adopted  for  our  common  safety,  and  for  preserving  the  re- 
spect, rights,  and  interests  we  enjoy  in  the  Camatick.  The 
following  are  the  heads  and  principles  of  such  an  arrangement 
as  we  are  decisively  of  opinion  must  be  adopted  for  these 
purposes,  viz. 

That  for  making  a  provision  for  discharging  the  nabob's 
just  debts  to  the  company  and  individuals  (for  the  payment  of 
which hishighnesshas  so  frequently  expressed  the  greatest  soli- 
citude) the  110^0^  shall  give  soucar  security  fwr  the  punctual  pay* 

Vol.  n.  Rur 
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ment,  by  instalments,  into  the  compan/s  treasury,  of  twelve 
lacks  of  pagodas  per  aimiiiii  (as  voluntarily  proposed  by  his 
highness)  until  those  dehi;s^  with  interest,  shaU  be  discharged  4 
and  shall  also  consent  that  the  equitable  provbion  lately  made 
by  the  British  legislature  for  the  liquidation  of  those  deblSi 
and  such  resolutions  and  determinations  15  we  shall  hereafter 
mate,  under  the  authority  of  that  provision  for  the  Kqindation 
and  adjustment  of  the  said  debts,  bon4  fidfi.  incurred,  shall 
be  carried  into  full  force  aod  eflfect. 

Should  any  difl^lty  arise  between  his  highness  and  one 
government  of  Fort  l^t.  George,  in  respect  to  the  resfomsibiESj 
of  the  squcar  security,  or  thie  times  and  term^  of  the  instal- 
ments, it  is  our  ple^usQ  that  you  pay  obedience  to  the  orders 
and  resolutions  of  our  governour  generaii  axid  council  of  Ben-* 
gal  in  respect  tb^eto,  not  doubting  but  the  nabob  will  in 
such  case  consent  to  abide  by  the  detenmnation  of  our  said 
supreme  government. 

Although,  from  the  great  confidence  we  repose  in  the  luxi- 
our  and  integrity  of  the  nabobs  stnd  from  an  earnest  desire 
not  to  subject  him  to  any  Qppibarrassment  on  this  occasion,  we 
have  not  proposed  4ny  specifick  assignment  oi  territory  or 
reveniie  for  securing  the  payments  aforesaidt  we  neverthdess 
think  it  Qur  ditfy,  as  well  to  the  private  creditors,  whose  iar 
terests  in  this  respect  have  beep,  so  solemnly  intrusted  to  qs 
by  the  late  act  of  parliament,  as  from  regar4  to  the  debt  due 
to  the  company,  to  ipsist  on  a  declaration  that  in  the  event  of 
the  failure  of  the  security  proposed,  or  in  de£uilt  of  payment 
at  the  stipulated  periods,  we  reserve  to  ourselves  full  right  to 
demand  of  the  nabob  such  additional  security^  by  assignment 
on  his  country,  as  shall  be  effectual  for  answering  the  purposes 
of  the  agreement. 

After  having  conciliated  the  mind  of  the  nabob  ta  this 
measure,  and  adjusted  the  p^iculars,  you  are  to  carry  the 
same  into  execution  by  a  formal  deed  between  his  bighnes 
and  the  coippany^^  according  to  the  tenour  of  thes^  instruc- 
tions. 

As  the  administration  of  the  l^Htish  interest^  and  connec- 
tions in  India  has  in  some  respects  assumed  a  neir  slupe  by 
the  late  act  of  parliament,  and  a  general  peace  in  India  htf 
been  happily  a9.cQm^0lial3LQdj  the  present  appears  to  w  to  be 
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th6  prdper  {>erl6d»  and  which  cannot  withbot  great  impfu- 
dence  be  oikiitted,  to  settle  tind  arranges  by  a  just  and  equitable 
treaty,  a  plan  for  the  fuUire  defence  and  protection  of  thfe 
Camatick,  both  in  time  of  peace  and  ¥rar,  on  a  solid  and 
lasting  foundation. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  aiid  necessary  objecty 
we  direct  you,  in  the  name  of  the  companyi  to  use  your  ut^ 
most  endeavours  to  impress  the  elpediency  d£^  2Shd  the  good 
efiects  to  be  derived  firomp  this  meastn^,  sd  strongly  upon  the 
minds  of  the  nabob  and  the  rajah  of  Tanjore,  as  to  prevail  upon 
them,  jointly  or  separately,  to  enter  into  one  or  more  treaty  or 
treaties  with  the  company,  grounded  on  this  principle  of 
equity.  That  all  the  contraaing  parties  shall  be  bound  to 
contribute  jointly  to  the  support  of  the  military  force  and 
garrisons,  as  well  in  peace  as  in  war. 

That  the  military  peace  establishment  shall  be  forthwith 
settled  and  adjusted  by  the  company,  in  pursuance  of  the 
authority  and  directions  given  to  them  by  the  late  act  of  par* 
liament. 

As  the  payment  df  the  troops  and  garrisdns,  occasional  e!x* 
pences  in  the  repairs  and  improvements  of  fottifications,  and 
other  services  incidental  to  a  xhilitary  establishment,  must  of 
necessity  be  punctual  and  accurate,  no  latitude  of  personal 
assurance  or  reciprocal  confidence  of  either  df  the  parties  On 
the  other,  must  be  accepted  or  required  $  but  the  nabob  and 
rajah  must  of  necessity  specify  particttlaf  districts  and  revenues 
for  securing  the  due  and  regitflar  payment  of  their  contribu* 
tions  into  the  treasury  of  the  company,  with  whotn  the  charge 
of  the  defence  df  the  coast,  and  of  course  the  power  of  tlte 
sword,  must  be  exclushrely  intrusted,  with  power  for  the  ccrtk*^ 
pany,  in  case  of  fiailure  or  drfarok  of  such  payments,  at  the 
stipulated  times  ind  seasons,  to  enter  upon  and  possess  such^ 
districts,  and  to  let  the  same  to  renters,  to  be  cdnfirmed  by  the 
nabob  and  the  n^ah  respectivdy ;  but  trusting  that  the  exe^ 
cution  of  this  part  of  the  arhmgement  no  ufidtie  obstruction 
will  be  given  by  either  of  those  powers,  we  direct^  that  this 
part  of  the  treaty  be  cdopled  with  a  most  positive  assurance,  on 
our  part,  of  our  determination  td  Sfupport  the  dignity  and  au* 
thorhy  df  thenabobutid  rajah,in  theexctustve  administration  of 
•^hecivil  government  and  revenoesof  theirre!^ctive  countries; 
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and  further,  that  in  case  of  any  hostility  committed  against  the 
territories  of  either  of  the  contracting  parties,  on  the  coast  of 
Coromandel,  the  whole  revenues  of  their  respective  territo- 
ries shall  be  considered  as  one  common  stock,  to  be  appropri* 
ated  in  the  common  cause  of  their  defence — ^That  the  com- 
pany on  their  part  shall  engage  to  refrain,  during  the  war,  from 
the  application  of  any  part  of  their  revenues  to  any  commer- 
cial purposes  whatsoever,  but  apply  the  whole,  save  only  die 
ordinary  charges  of  their  civil  government,  to  the  purposes 
of  the  war — ^That  the  nabob   and  the  rajah  shall  in  like 
manner  engage  on  their  parts  to  refrain,  during  the  war, 
from  the  application  of  any  part  of  their  revenues,  save  only 
what  shall  be  actually  necessary  for  th^  support  of  themselves, 
and  the  civil  government  of  their  resp>ective  countries,  to  znj 
other  purposes  than  that  of  defraying  the  es^pences  of  such 
military  operations  as  the  company  may  find  it  necessar  to 
carry  on  for  the  common  safety  of  their  interests  on  the 
coast  of  Coromandel. 

A  ad  to  obviate  any  difficulties  or  misunderstanding  which 
might  arise  from  leaving  indeterminate  the  sum  necessary  ro 
be  appropriated  for  the  civil  establishment  of  each  of  the  re- 
spective powers,  that  the  sum  be  now  ascertained  which  is  in- 
dispensably necessary  to  be  applied  to  those  purposes,  and 
which  is  to  be  held  sacred  under  every  emergency,  and  set 
apart  previous  to  the  application  of  the  rest  of  the  revenues, 
as  hereby  stipulated,  for  the  purposes  of  mutual  or  common 
defence  against  any  enemy,  for  clearing  the  incumbrance 
which  may  have  become  necessarily  incurred  in  addition  to 
the  expenditure  of  those  revenues  which  must  he  always  deem- 
ed part  of  the  war  establishment.  This  we  think'  al^olutely 
necessary,  as  nothing  can  tend  so  much  to  the  preservation 
of  peace,  and  to  prevent  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  as  the 
early  putting  the  finances  of  the  several  powers  upon  a  dear 
footing ;  and  the  shewing  to  all  other  powers,  that  the  com- 
pany, the  nabob,  and  the  rajah,  are  firmly  united  in  one 
common  cause,  and  combined  in  one  system  of  permanent 
and  vigorous  defence,  for  the. preservation  of  their  respective 
territories,  and  the  general  tranquillity. 

That  the  whole  aggregate  revenue  of  the  contracting  par- 
fi^  shall,  during  the  war,  be  under  the  application  of  the 
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company,  and  shall  continue  as  long  after  the  war  as  shall  be 
necessary^  to  discharge  the  burthens  contracted  by  it ;  but  it  must 
be  declared,  that  this  provision  shall  in  no  respect  extend  to 
deprive  either  the  nabob  or  the  rajah  of  the  substantial  au- 
thority necessary  to  the .  collection  of  the  revenues  of  their 
respective  countries.  But  it  is  meant  that  they  shall  faith- 
fully perform  the  conditions  of  this  arrangement ;  and  if  a 
division  of  any  part  of  the  revenues,  to  any  other  than  the 
stipulated  purposes,  shall  take  place,  the  company  shall  be 
entitled  to  take  upon  themselves  the  collection  of  the  rev- 
enue. 

The  company  are  to  engage,  during  the  time  they  shall 
administer  the  revenues,  to  produce  to  the  other  contracting 
parties  regular  accounts  of  the  application  thereof  to  the  pur- 
poses stipulated  by  the  treaty,  and  faithfully  apply  them  in 
support  of  the  war. 

And  lastly,  as  the  defence  of  the  Camatick  is  thus  to  rest 
with  the  company,  the  nabob  shall  be  satisfied  of  the  pro- 
priety of  avoiding  all  unnecessary  expence,  and  will  there- 
fore agree  not  to  maintain  a  greater  number  of  troops  than 
shall  be  necessary  for  the  support  of  his  dignity,  and  the 
splendour  of  the  durbar,  which  number  shall  be  specified  in 
the  treaty ;  and  if  any  military  aid  is  requisite  for  the  security 
and  collection  of  his  revenues,  other  than  the  fixed  establish- 
ment employed  to  enforce  the  ordinary  collections,  and  pre- 
serve the  police  of  the  country,  the  company  matt  be  bound 
to  furnish  him  with  such  aid  :  the  rajah  of  Tanjore  must  like- 
wise become  bound  by  similar  engagements,  and  be  entitled 
to  similar  aid. 

As,  in  virtue  of  the  powers  vested  in  lord  Macartney,  by 
the  agreement  of  December,  1781,  sundry  leases,  of  various 
periods,  have  been  granted  to  renters,  we  direct,  that  you 
apply  to  the  nabob,  in  our  name,  for  his  consent,  that  they 
may  he  permitted  to  hold  their  leases  to  the  end  of  the  stipu- 
lated term;  and  we  have  great  reliance*  on  the  liberality 
and  spirit  of  accommodation  manifested  by  the  nabob  on  so 
many  occasions,  that  he  will  be  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  a 

*  For  the  ground  of  thit  **  great  reliance/*  see  the  papers  in  this  Appen- 
dix, Na  5.;  as  also  the  nabob**  letters  to  the  court  of  directors  in  this  Ap- 
pendix, No.  la 
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propositioo  wojwstand  reasmaUe;  but  if»  CbaMrj  to  our  a* 
pectationsy  his  highness  should  be  ifldpressed  inth  anj  psr^^ 
dcular  aversion  to  comply  with  this  proposidon,  we  do  not 
desire  you  to  insist  upon  it  as  an  essentibl  part  oCthe  arrange- 
ment to  take  place  between  us )  but  in  that  event  yoo  must 
take  especial  care  to  give  such  indeomification  to  the  reoeers 
for  any  loss  they  may  sustaiui  as  you  judge  to  be  reasomble. 

It  equally  concerns  the  honour  of  our  govemmentf  thk 
soch  natives  as  may  have  been  put  in  any  degree  of  authority 
over  the  collections,  in  consequence  of  the  deed  of  assign* 
menty  and  who  have  proved  faithful  to  their  trust,  shall  not 
suffer  inconvenience  on  account  of  their  fidelity. 

Having  thus  given  our  sentiments  at  large,  as  well  for  the 
surrender  of  the  assignment,  as  With  regard  to  those  arrange- 
ments which  we  think  necessary  to  adopt  in  consequence 
thereof,  we  cannot  dismiss  this  subject  without  expressing 
our  highest  approbation  of  the  Mlityf  moderation^  and  com" 
mand  of  temper^  with  which  our  presidelit  at  Madras  has  con* 
ducted  himself  in  the  management  of  a  very  delitate  and 
embarrassing  situation.  His  conduct,  and  that  of  the  select 
committee  of  Fort  St.  George,  in  the  execution  of  the  tru^ 
delegated  to  lord  Macartney,  by  the  nabob  Mahomed  Ally^ 
has  been  vigorous  and  effectual,  for  the  purpose  of  realizing 
as  great  a  revenue,  at  a  crisis  of  necessity^  is  the  nature  of 
the  case  admitted ;  and  the  imputation  of  comipCXMi,  sag^ 
gested  in  some  of  the  proceedings,  appears  to  be  totaUy 
groundless  and  unwarranted. 

While  we  find  so  much  to  applaud,  it  is  with  regret  we 
are  induced  to  advert  to  any  thing  which  may  appear  worthy 
of  blame,  as  the  step  of  issuing  the  Torana  Chits  in  lord 
Macartney's  own  ntoie  can  only  be  justified  upon  the  ground 
of  absolute  necessity  ;*  and  as  his  lordship  had  every  reason  to 

*  For  the  full  (Mroof  of  tliU  neccMky,  lord  Macaftney*!  whole  corretpond- 
cnce  on  the  subject  may  be  referred  to.  Without  the  act  here  condeiiuicd,xiot 
one  of  the  acti  commended  in  the  preceding  paragraph  could  be  performed. 
By  referring  to  the  nabob*!  letters  in  this  Appendix  it  Will  ht  seea  what 
•ort  of  task  a  gorernour  has  on  his  hands,  who  is  to  use,  according  to  the 
direction  of  this  letter,  **  acts  of  address,  civility,  and  conciliation,  and  to 
pay,  upon  «//  occasions,  the  highnt  MentittT  to  persona,  who  at  tlie  Tsry  time 
are  falsely,  and  in  the  grossest  terms,  accusing  him  of  pecuhidoa,  cormptsoft, 
treasoOi  and  every  tpedea  oi  in^vtx«>.UQii  in  office.    The 
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believe  that  the  demandi  when  made,  would  be  irksome  and 
disagreeable  to  the  feelings  of  Mahomed  Ally,  every  precau* 
tion  ought  to  have  been  used,  and  more  time  allowed,  for 
proving  that  necessity,  by  previous  acts  of  address^  civility, 
and  conciliation,  applied  for  the  purposes  of  obtaining  his 
authority  to  such  a  measure*  It  appears  to  us,  that  more  of 
this  migh^  have  been  used ;  and  therefore  we  cannot  con- 
sider the  omission  of  it  as  blameless,  consistent  with  our 
wishes  pf  sanctifying  no  act  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
agreement,  or  derogatory  to  the  authority  of  the  nabob  of 
the  Carnaticki  in  the  exercise  of  any  of  his  just  rights,  in  the' 
government  of  the  people  under  hb  authority. 

We  likevrise  observe,  the  nabob  has  complained  that  no 
official  communication  was  made  to  him  of  the  peace,  fpr 
near  a  mouth  after  the  cessation  of  arms  took  place.  This, 
and  every  other  mark  of  disrespect  to  the  nabob,  will  ever 
appear  highly  reprehensible  in  our  eyesj  and  we  direct 
that  you  do,  upon  all  occasions,  pay  the  highest  attention  to 
him  and  his  family. 

Lord  Macartney,  in  his  minute  of  the  9th  of  September 
last,  has  been  fully  under  our  consideration :  we  shall  ever 
applaud  the  prudence  and  foresight  of  our  servants,  which 
induces  them  to  collect  and  communicate  to  us,  every  opinion^ 
or  even  ground  of  suspicion^  they  may  entertain,  relative  to 
any  of  the  powers  in  India,  with  whose  conduct  our  interest, 
and  the  safety  of  our  settlements,  is  essentially  connected* 
At  the  same  time  we  earnestly  recommend,  that  those  opin« 
ions  and  speculations  be  communicated  to  us  with  prudence, 
discretion,  and  all  possible  secrecy ;  and  the  terms  in  which 
they  are  conveyed  be  expressed  in  a  manner  as  little  offensive  as 
possible  to  the  powers  whom  they  may  concern^  and  into  whose 
hands  they  mayfcJL^ 

under  menaces  of  tuch  behaviour,  and  under  luch  circumstances,  conveys  i 
Iciaon,  the  tendency  of  which  cannot  be  misunderstood. 

*  The  delicacy  here  recommended  in  the  ntpreuhiu  concerning  conduct 
<*  with  which  the  safety  of  our  lettlemenli  is  essentially  connected,"  is  a  les- 
son of  the  same  nature  with  the  former.  Dangerous  designs,  if  truly  such, 
ought  to  be  cipressed  according  to  their  nature  and  qualities  ;  and  a*  km 
the  secrecy  reoommeodad  concerning  the  dcngoi  here  alluded  to,  nothiog 
can  bt  more  absurd,  at  thty  appear  very  fiilly  and  directly  in  the  papers  puh- 
ibhfd  by  (he  authority  of  the  CfMprt  of  dtrecton  in  1775,  and  may  be  eattly 
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We  next  proceed  to  give  you  our  sentiments  respecting 
the  private  debts  of  the  nabob ;  and  we  canrut  but  acknowU 
edgef  that  the  origin  and  justice,  both  of  the  loan  of  1767, 
and  the  loan  of  1777,  commonly  called  the  cavalry  loan,  ap- 
pear to  us  clear  and  indisputable,  agreeable  to  the  true  sense 
and  spirit  of  the  late  act  of  parliament. 

In  spealdng  of  the  loan  of  1767,  we  are  to  be  understood 
as  speaking  of  the  debt  as  constituted  by  the  original  bonds 
of  that  year,  bearing  interest  at  10/.  per  cent. ;  and  there- 
fore, if  any  of  the  nabob's  creditors,  under  a  pretence  that 
their  debts  made  part  of  the  consolidated  debt  of  1767,  al- 
though secured  by  bonds  of  a  subsequent  date,  carrying  an 
interest  exceeding  10/.  per  cent,  shall  claim  the  heneBt  of 
the  following  orders,  we  direct  that  yos  pay  no  regard  to 
such  claims,  wihout  further  especial  instructions  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

With  respect  to  the  consolidated  debt  of  1777,  it  certainly 
stands  upon  a  less  favourable  footing.  So  early  as  the  27th 
March,  1769,  it  was  ordered  by  our  then  president  and  coun- 
cil of  Fort  St.  George,  that  for  the  preventing  adl  persons  Jiv- 
ing under  the  company's  protection  from  having  any  dealings 
with  any  of  the  country  powers,  or  their  ministers,  without 
the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  board,  an  advertisement 
should  be  published,  by  fixing  it  up  at  the  sea-gate,  and  send- 
ing round  a  copy  to  the  company's  servants  and  inhabitants, 
and  to  different  subordinates,  and  our  garrisons,  and  giving  it 
out  in  general  orders ;  stating  therein,  that  the  president  and 
council  did  consider  the  irreversible  order  of  the  court  of 
directors  of  the  year  1714  (whereby  their  people  were  pro- 
hibited from  having  any  dealings  with  the  country  gov- 
ernments in  money  matters)  to  be  in  full  force  and  vig- 
our ;  and  thereby  expressly  forbidding  all  servants  of  the 
company,  and  other  Europeans  under  their  jurisdiction^  to 
niake  loans,  or  have  any  money  transactions  with  any  of  the 
princes  or  states  in  India,  without  special  licence  and  per- 
mission of  the  president  and  council  for  the  time  being,  ex- 
discerned  from  the  propositions  for  the  Bengal  treaty,  published  in  the  Re- 
ports of  the  Committee  of  Secrecy,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee. The  keeping  of  such  secrets  too  long  has  been  one  ctuseof  the  Cir» 
natick  war,  and  of  tbt  txaxi  ol  q»>u  9Sbk%  \a\B^i^ 
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cept  only  in  the  particular  cases  there  mentioned ;  and  de- 
claring, that  any  wilful  deviation  therefrom  should  be  deemed 
a  breach  of  ordersi  and  treated  as  such.  And  on  the  4th  of 
March  1776,  it  was  resolved  by  our  president  and  council  of 
Fort  St.  George,  that  the  consolidated  debt  of  1777  was  not, 
on  any  respect  whatever,  conducted  under  the  auspices  or 
protection  of  that  government  ^  and  on  the  circumstance  of 
the  consolidation  of  the  said  debt  being  made  known  to  us,  we 
did,  on  the  2Sd  of  December,  1778,  write  to  you  in  the 
following  terms :  <^  Your  account  of  the  nabob's  private  debts 
is  very  alarming  ;  but  from  whatever  cause  or  causes  those 
debts  have  been  contracted  or  increased,  we  hereby  repeat  our 
orders,  that  the  sanction  of  the  company  be  on  no  account 
given  to  any  kind  of  security  for  the  payment  or  liquidation 
of  any  part  thereof  (except  by  the  express  authority  of  the 
court  of  directors)  on  any  accoimt  or  pretence  whatever." 

The  loan  of  1777,  therefore,  has  no  sanction  or  authority 
from  us  'f  and  in  considering  the  situation  and  circumstances 
of  this  loan,  we  cannot  omit  to  observe,  that  the  creditors 
could  not  be  ignorant  how  greatly  the  affairs  of  the  nabob 
were  at  that  time  deranged,  and  that  his  debt  to  the  company 
was  then  very  considerable  ;  the  payment  of  which  the  par- 
ties took  the  most  effectual  means  to  postpone,  by  procuring 
an  assignment  of  such  specifick  revenues,  for  the  discharge  of 
their  own  debts,  as  alone  could  have  enabled  the  nabob  to 
have  discharged  that  of  the  company. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  we  should  be  warranted  to 
refuse  our  aid  or  protection  in  the  recovery  of  this  loan  ;  but 
when  we  consider  the  inexpediency  of  keeping  the  subject  of 
the  nabob's  debts  longer  afloat  than  is  absolutely  necessary  ; 
when  we  consider  how  much  the  final  conclusion  of  this  busi* 
ness  will  tend  to  promote  tranquillity,  credit,  and  circulation 
of  property  in  the  Carnatick ;  and  when  we  consider  that  the 
debtor  concurs  with  the  creditor  in  establishing  the  justice  of 
those  debts  consolidated  in  1777  into  gross  sums,  for  which 
bonds  were  given,  liable  to  be  transferred  to  persons  different 
firom  the  original  creditors,  and  having  no  share  or  knowledge 
of  the  transactions  in  which  the  debts  originated,  and  of 
course  how  little  ground  there  is  to  expect  any  substantial 
good  to  result  from  an  unlimited  investigation  into  them, 

Vol.  n.  S  s  s 
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we  have  resolved^Evtorecognisethe  jasticc  of  those  debts^ 
as  to  extend  to  them  that  protection  which,  upon  mere  forci- 
ble grounds,  we  have  seen  cause  to  allow  to  the  other  two 
classes  of  debts.  But,  although  we  so  far  adopt  the  genera! 
presumption  in  their  £ivour,  as  to  admit  them  to  a  parddpa* 
tion  in  the  manner  hereafter  directed,  we  do  no(  mean  to  de- 
bar you  from  receiving  any  complaints  against  those  debts  of 
1777,  at  the  instance  either  of  the  nabob  himself,  or  of 
other  cre<titors  injured  by  their  being  so  admitted,  or  by  any 
other  persons  having  a  proper  interest,  or  stating  reasonable 
grounds  of  objection ;  and  if  any  complaints  are  offered,  we 
order  that  the  grounds  of  all  such  be  attentively  examined  by 
you,  and  be  transmitted  to  us,  together  with  the  evidence 
adduced  in  support  of  them,  for  our  final  decision  ;  and  as  we 
have  before  directed,  that  the  sum  of  twelve  lacks  of  pagodas, 
to  be  received  annually  from  the  nabob,  should  be  paid  into 
our  treasury,  it  u  our  order  that  the  same  be  distributed  ac- 
cording to  the  following  arrangement. 

That  the  debt  be  made  up  in  the  following  manner,  viz. 

The  debt  consolidated  in  1767  to  be  made  up  to  the  end  of 
the  year  1784,  with  the  current  interest  at  ten  per  cent. 

The  cavalry  loan  to  be  made  up  to  the  same  period,  with 
the  current  interest  at  twelve  per  cent. 

The  debt  consolidated  in  1777  to  be  made  up  to  the  same 
period,  with  the  current  interest  at  twelve  percenf.  to  No- 
vember, 1781,  and  from  thence  with  the  current  interest  at 
six  per  cent. 

The  twelve  lacks  annually  to  be  received,  are  then  to  be 
applied, 

1.  To  the  growing  interest  on  the  cavalry  loan,  at  twelve 
per  cent. 

2.  To  the  growing  interest  on  the  debt  of  1 777,  at  sa 
per  cent. 

The  remainder  to  be  equally  divided  i  one  half  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  extinction  of  the  company's  debt,  the  other  half 
to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  growing  interest  at  10/.  per 
cent,  and  towards  the  discharge  of  the  principal  of  the  debt  of 
1767. 

This  arrangement  to  continue  till  theprindpal  of  tbe  debt 
1767  is  discharged. 
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The  application  of  the  twevle  lacks  is  then  to  bei 

1.  To  the  interest  of  the  debt  1777,  as  above.  The  re* 
mainder  to  be  then  equally  divided  i  one  half  towards  the 
dischage  of  the  current  interest  and  principal  of  the  cavalry 
loan,  and  the  other  half  towards  the  discharge  of  the  com^ 
pany^s  debt. 

When  the  cavalry  loan  slull  be  thus  discharged,  there  shall 
then  be  paid,  towards  tUb  discharge  of  the  company's  debt, 
seven  lacks. 

To  the  growing  interest  and  capital  of  the  1777  loan,  five 
lacks. 

When  the  company's  debt  shall  be  discharged,  the  whol^ 
is  then  to  be  applied  in  discharge  of  the  debt  1777. 

If  the  nabob  shall  be  prevailed  upon  to  apply  the  arrears  and 

growing  payments  of  the  Tanjore  peshcush  in  further  disr 

charge  of  his  debts,  over  and  above  the  twelve  lacks  of  pago» 

das,  we  direct  that  the  whole  of  that  payment,  when  made, 

shall  be  applied  towards  the  reduction  of  the  company's 

debt. 
We  have  laid  down  these  general  rules  of  distribution,  a^ 

appearing  to  us  founded  on  justice,  and  the  relative  circum- 
stances of  the  different  debts  ;  and  therefore  we  give  our 
authority  and  protection  to  them  only  on  the  supposition  that 
they  who  ask  our  protection  acquiesce  in  the  condition  upon 
which  it  is  given  i  and  therefore  we  expressly  order,  that  if 
any  creditor  of  the  nabob,  a  servant  of  the  company,  or  being 
under  our  protection,  shall  refuse  to  express  his  acquiescence 
in  these  arrangements,  he  shall  not  only  be  excluded  from 
receiving  any  share  of  the  fund  under  your  dbtribution,  but 
shall  be  prohibited  from  taking  any  separate  measures  to  re- 
cover lus  debt  from  the  nabob,  it  being  one  great  inducement 
to  our  adopting  this  arrangement,  that  the  nabob  shall  be  re- 
lieved from  all  further  disquietude  by  the  importunities  of  his 
individual  creditors,  and  be  left  at  liberty  to  pursue  those 
measures  for  the  prosperity  of  his  country,  which  the  embar- 
rassments of  his  situation  have  hitherto  deprived  him  of  the 
means  of  exerting.  And  we  further  direct,  that  if  any  credi* 
tor  shall  be  found  refiraaory,  or  disposed  to  disturb  the  ar- 
rangement we  have  suggested,  he  shall  be  dismissed  the  ser* 
vice,  and  sent  home  to  England. 
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The  directions  we  have  given  only  apply  to  the  three 
classes  of  debts  which  have  come  under  our  observation.  It 
has  been  surmised,  that  the  nabob  has  of  late  contracted 
further  debts ;  if  any  of  these  are  due  to  &ttish  subjects, 
we  forbid  any  countenance  or  protection  whatever  to  be 
given  to  them,  until  the  debt  is  folly  investigated,  the  na- 
ture of  it  reported  home^  and  <yr  special  instructions  upon 
it  received. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  subject,  without  adverting  in  the 
strongest  terms  to  the  prohibitions  which  have  from  time  to 
time  issued  under  the  authority  of  different  courts  of  direc- 
tors against  any  of  our  servants,  or  of  those  uuder  our  pro- 
tection, having  any  money  transactions  with  any  of  the 
country  powers,  withouc  the  knowledge  and  previous  consent 
of  our  respective  governments  abroad ;  we  are  happy  to  find 
that  the  nabob,  sensible  of  the  great  embarrassments  both  to 
his  own  and  the  company's  afiairs,  which  the  enormous 
amount  of  their  private  claiois  have  occasioned,  is  willing  to 
engage  not  to  incur  any  new  debts  with  individuab^  and  ve 
think  little  difficulty  will  be  found  in  persuading  his  high- 
ness into  a  positive  stipulation  for  that  purpose  *,  and  though 
the  legislature  has  thus  humanely  interfered  in  behalf  of  such 
individuals  as  might  otherwise  have  been  reduced  to  great 
distress  by  the  past  transactions,  we  hereby,  in  the  most 
pointed  and  positive  terms,  repeat  our  prohibition  upon  this 
subject  *,  and  direct  that  no  person,  being  a  servant  of  the 
company,  or  being  under  our  protection,  shall,  on  any  pre- 
tence whatever,  be  concerned  in  any  loan  or  other  money 
transaction  with  any  of  the  country  powers,  unless  with  the 
knowledge  and  express  permission  of  our  respective  govern- 
ments. And  if  any  of  our  servants,  or  others  bemg  under 
our  proteaion,  shall  be  discovered  in  any  respect  counteract- 
ing these  orders,  we  strictly  enjoin  you  to  take  the  first  op- 
portunity of  sending  them  home  to  England,  to  be  punished 
as  guilty  of  disobedience  of  orders,  and  no  protection  or  as- 
sistance of  the  company  shall  be  given  for  the  recovery  of 
any  loans  connected  with  such  transactions.  Tour  particular 
attention  to  this  subject  is  strictly  enjoined  ;  and  any  conni- 
vance on  your  parts,  to  a  breach  of  our  orders  upon  it,  will 
incur  our  lushest  displeasure. 
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In  order  to  put  an  end  to  those  intrigues,  which  have  been 
so  successfully  carried  on  at  the  nabob's  durbar,  we  repeat  our 
prohibition  in  the  strongest  terms  respecting  any  intercourse 
between  British  subjects  and  the  nabob  and  his  family,  as  we 
are  convinced  that  such  an  intercourse  has  been  carried  on 
greatly  to  the  detriment  and  expence  of  the  nabob,  and  mere- 
ly to  the  advantage  of  individuals.  We  therefore  direct, 
that  all  persons  who  shall  offend  against  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  this  necessary  order,  whether  in  the  company's  service,  or 
under  their  protection,  be  forthwith  sent  to  England. 

Approved  by  the  Board. 

HENRY  DUNDAS, 
Whitehall,  WALSINGHAM, 

\5th  Oft.  1784.  W.  W.  GRENVILLE, 

MULGRAVE. 


Extract  from  the  Representation  of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the 

East  India  Company* 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

rr  is  with  extreme  concern  that  we  express  a  difference  of 
opinicm  with  your  right  honourable  board,  in  this  early  ex- 
ercise of  your  controlling  power ;  but  in  so  novel  an  institu- 
tion, it  can  scarce  be  thought  extraordinary,  if  the  exact 
boundaries  of  our  respective  functions  and  duties  should  not 
at  once,  on  either  side,  be  precisely  and  familiarly  understood, 
and  therefore  confide  in  your  justice  and  candour  for  believing 
that  we  have  no  wish  to  evade  or  frustrate  the  salutary  pur- 
poses of  your  institution,  as  we  on  our  part  are  thoroughly 
satisfied  that  you  have  no  wish  to  encroach  on  the  legal  powers 
of  the  East  India  company :  we  shall  proceed  to  state  our  ob- 
jections to  such  of  the  amendments  as  appear  to  us  to  be  either 
insufficient,  inexpedient,  or  unwarranted. 

6th.  Concerning  the  priyate  Debts  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot, 
and  the  Application  of  the  Fund  of  twelve  Lacks  of  Pago- 
das per  Annum. 

Under  this  head  you  are  pleased,  in  lieu  of  our  paragraphs, 
to  substantiate  at  once  the  justice  of  all  those  demands  which 
the  act  requires  us  to  investigate,  subject  only  to  a  right  re- 
served to  the  nabobs  or  any  other  party  concerned^  to  question 
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the  justice  of  any  debt  filling  within  the  last  of  the  three 
classes ;  wc  submit,  that  at  least  the  opportunttjr  of  question- 
ing, within  the  limited  time,  the  justice  of  any  of  the  debts, 
ought  to  have  been  fully  preserved ;  and  supponng  the  first 
and  second  classes  to  stand  free  from  imputation  (as  we  incline 
to  believe  they  do)  no  'mjury  can  resuk  to  individuaZy  from 
such  discussion  :  and  we  further  submit  to  your  conaAaip 
tion,  how  far  the  express  direction  of  the  act  to  examine  the 
nature  and  origin  of  the  debts  has  been,  by  the  amended  par^ 
agraphs,  complied  with ;  and  whether  at  least  the  rate  of  in- 
terest, according  to  which  the  debts  arising  from  soucar  assign* 
ment  of  the  land  revenues  to  the  servants  of  the  company, 
acting  in  the  capacity  of  native  bankers,  have  been  accumu- 
lated, ought  not  to  be  inquired  into,  as  weD  as  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  deduction  of  2.5  per  cent,  which  the  Bengal  gov- 
ernment directed  to  be  made  from  a  great  part  of  the  debts  on 
certain  conditions.     But  to  your  appropriation  of  the  fund» 
our  duty  requires  that  we  should  state  our  strongest  dissent*. 
Our  right  to  be  paid  the  arrears  of  those  expences,  by  which, 
almost  to  our  own  ruin,  we  have  preserved  the  country,  and 
all  the  property  connected  with  it,  from  falling  a  prey  to  a 
foreign  conqueror,  surely  stands  paramount  to  all  claims  for 
former  debts  upon  the  revenues  of  a  country  so  preserved, 
even  if  the  legislature  had  not  expressly  limited  the  assistance 
to  be  g^ven  the  private  creditors  to  be  such  as  Aoald  be  con- 
sistent with  our  own  rights.    The  nabob  had,  Icmg  before 
passing  the  act,  by  treaty  with  our  Bengal  government,  agreed 
to  pay  us  seven  lacks  of  pagodas,  as  part  of  the  twdve  lacks, 
in  liquidation  of  those  arrears,  of  which  seven  lacks  the  ar- 
rangement you  have  been  pleased  to  lay  down  would  take 
awayfrom  us  more  than  the  half,and  give  it  toprivatecrediton^ 
of  whose  demands  there  are  only  about  a  sixth  part  which  do 
not  stand  in  a  predicament  that  you  declare  woidd  not  entitle 
them  to  any  aid  or  protection  from  us  in  the  recovery  thereof, 
were  it  not  upon  grounds  of  expediency,  as  will  more  particu- 
larly appear  by  the  annexed  estimate.    Until  our  dcJn  shaO 
be  ^scharged,  we  can  by  no  means  consent  to  give  up  any 
part  of  the  seven  lacks  to  the  private  creditors ;  and  we  hum- 
bly apprehend,  that  in  this  declaration  we  do  not  esceed  the 
limits  of  the  authority  and  rights  vested  in  us. 
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Hie  Right  honourable  the  Commissioners  for  the  Affairs  of 

India. 
The  REPRESENTATION  of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the 

East  India  Company* 
My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 
THE  court  having  duly  attended  to  your  reasonings  and 
decisions,  on  the  subjects  of  Amee  and  Hanamantagoody,  beg 
leave  to  observe,  with  due  deference  to  your  judgment,  that 
the  directions  we  had  given  in  these  paragraphs,  which  did  not 
obtain  your  approbation,  still  appear  to  us  to  have  been  consist- 
ent withjustice,andagreeable  tothe  late  act  of  parliament,  which 
pointed  out  to  us,  as  we  apprehended,  the  treaty  of  1762  as 
our  guide.  Signed  by  order  of  the  said  court, 

THO.  MORTON,  Sec- 
East  India  House,  5d  Nov.  1784. 


Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Commissioners  for  the  affairs  of 

India,  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated  Sd  November,  1784,  in 

Answer  to  their  Remonstrance. 

Sixth  Article. 

WE  think  it  proper,  considering  the  particular  nature  of 
the  subject,  to  state  to  you  the  following  remarks  on  that  part 
of  your  representation  which  relates  to  the  plan  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  nabob's  debts. 

Is^  You  compute  the  revenue  which  the  Camatick  may 
be  expected  to  produce  only  at  twenty  lacks  of  pagodas.  If 
we  concurred  with  you  in  this  opinion,  we  should  certainly 
feel  our  hopes  of  advantage  to  all  the  parties  from  this  arrange- 
ment considerably  diminished.  But  we  trust,  that  we  are  not 
too  sanguine  on  this  head,  when  we  place  the  greatest  reliance 
on  the  estimate  transmitted  to  you  by  your  president  of  Fort 
St.  George,  having  there  the  best  means  of  information  upon 
the  fact,  and  stating  it  with  a  particular  view  to  the  subject 
matter  of  these  paragraphs.  Some  allowance,  we  are  sensible, 
must  be  made  for  the  difference  of  collection  in  the  nabob's 
hands,  but  we  trust  not  such  as  to  reduce  the  receipt  nearly 
to  what  you  suppose. 

2dly.  In  making  up  the  amount  of  the  private  debts,  you 
take  in  compound  interest  at  the  different  rates  specified  in 
oar  paragraph.    This  it  was  sot  oikr  intention  tp  pillow  ;  and 
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lest  any  misconception  should  arise  on  the  spot»  we  have  add- 
ed an  express  direction,  that  the  debts  be  made  up  with  simple 
interest  only,  from  the  time  of  their  respective  consolida- 
tion.    Clause  F  f. 

Sdly.  We  have  also  the  strongest  grounds  to  believe^  that 
the  debts  will  be,  in  other  respects,  considerably  less  than  they 
are  now  computed  by  you  ;  and  consequently  the  company's 
annual  proportion  of  the  twelve  lacks  will  be  larger  than  it 
appears  on  your  estimate.  But  even  on  your  own  statement  of 
it,  if  we  add  to  the  150,000/  or  3,75,000  pagodas  (which  yoa 
take  as  the  annual  proportion  to  be  received  by  the  company 
for  five  years  to  the  end  of  1789)  the  annual  amount  of  the 
Tanjore  peshcush  for  the  same  period,  and  the  arrears  on  the 
peshcush  (proposed  by  lord  Macartney  to  be  received  in  three 
years) ;  the  whole  will  make  a  sum  not  EaUing  very  short  of 
pagodas  35,00,000,  the  amount  of  pagodas  7,00,000  per  an- 
nam  for  the  same  period.     And  if  we  carry  our  calculations 
farther,  it  will  appear  that,  both  by  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
nabob,  and  adopted  in  your  paragraphs,  and  by  that  idiich 
we  transmitted  to  you,  the  debt  from  the  nabob,  if  taken  at 
3,000,000/.  will  be  discharged  nearly  at  the  same  period,  viz. 
in  the  course  of  the  eleventh  year.     We  cannot  therefore  be 
of  opinion  that  there  is  the  smallest  ground  for  objecting  to 
this  arrangement,  as  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  com- 
pany, even  if  the  measure  were  to  be  considered  on  the  mere 
ground  of  expediency,  and  with  a  view  only  to  the  wisdom  of 
re-establishing  credit  and  circulation  in  a  commercial  settle- 
ment, without  any  consideration  of  those  motives  of  attention 
to  the  feelings  and  honour  of  the  nabob,  of  humanity  to  indi- 
viduals, and  of  justice  to  persons  in  your  service,  and  living 
under  your  protection,  which  have  actuated  the  legblature, 
and  which  afford  not   only  justifiable,   but  comm^idable 
grounds  for  your  conduct. 

Impressed  with  this  conviction,  we  have  not  made  any  al- 
teration in  the  general  outlines  of  the  arrangement  which  we 
had  before  transmitted  to  you.  But,  as  the  amount  of  the 
nabob's  revenue  is  matter  of  uncertain  conjecture,  and  as  it 
does  not  appear  just  to  us,  that  any  deficiency  should  fall 
wholly  on  any  one  class  of  these  debts,  we  have  added  a  di- 
rection to  your  government  of  Fort  St.  Georgei  that  if^  not- 
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withstanding  the  provisions  contained  in  our  former  para- 
graphs, any  deficiency  should  arise,  the  payments  of  what 
shall  be  received  shall  be  made  in  the  same  proportion  which 
would  have  obtained  in  the  division  of  the  whole  twelve  lacks, 
had  they  been  paid. 


APPENDIX,  No.  10. 
Referred  to  from  p.  461.' 

£TH£  following  extracts  are  subjoined,  to  shew  the  matter  and  the  style  of 
representation  employed  by  those  who  have  obtained  that  ascendency  over  the 
nabob  of  Arcot,  which  is  described  in  the  letter  marked  No,  6.  of  the  present 
Appendix,  and  which  is  so  totally  destructive  of  the  authority  and  credit  of  the 
lawful  British  government  at  Madras.  The  charges  made  by  these  persons  have 
been  solemnly  denied  by  Lord  Macartney;  and,  to  judge  from  the  character  of 
the  parties  accused  and  accusing,  they  are  probably  void  of  all  foundation. 
But  as  the  letters  are  in  the  name  and  under  the  signature  of  a  person  of  great 
rank  and  consequence  among  the  natives ;  as  they  contain  matter  of  the  most 
serious  nature ;  as  they  charge  the  most  enormous  crimes,  and  corruptions  of 
the  grossest  kind,  on  a  British  govemour  ;  and  as  they  refer  to  the  nabob't 
minister  in  Great  Britain  for  proof  and  further  elucidation  of  matters  com- 
plained of,  common  decency,  and  common  policy,  demanded  an  inquiry  into 
their  truth  or  falshood  The  writing  is  obviously  the  product  of  some  En- 
glish pen.  If,  on  inquiry,  these  charges  should  be  made  good  (a  thing  very 
unlikely)  the  party  accused  would  become  a  just  object  of  animadversion.  If 
they  should  be  found  (as  in  all  probability  they  would  be  found)  false  and 
calumnious,  and  supported  by  forgery ^  then  the  censure  would  faJI  on  the  ac- 
cuser ;  at  the  same  time  the  necessity  would  be  manifest  for  proper  measures 
towards  the  security  of  government  against  such  infomous  accusations.  It  ii 
as  necessary  to  protect  the  honest  fame  of  virtuous  govemours,  as  it  is  to 
punish  the  corrupt  and  tyrannical  But  neither  the  court  of  directors  nor 
the  board  of  control  have  made  any  inquiry  into  the  truth  or  falshood  of 
these  charges.  They  have  covered  over  the  accusers  and  accused  with  abun- 
dance of  compliments.  I'hey  have  insinuated  some  oblique  censures  ;  and 
they  have  recommended  perfect  harmony  between  the  chargers  of  corrupt 
tion  and  peculation,  and  the  persons  charged  with  these  crimes.] 

IS/A  OctobtTy  1782.     Extract  of  a  translation  of  a  Letter  from 
the  nabob  of  Arcot  to  the  chairman  of  the  court  of  directors  of 
the  East  India  company. 

«  FATALLY  for  me,  and  for  the  puUick  interest,  the 
company's  favour  and  my  unbounded  confidence  have  been 
lavished  on  a  man  totally  unfit  for  the  exalted  station  in  which 
he  has  been  placed,  and  unworthy  of  the  trusts  that  have  been 
reposed  in  him.  When  I  speak  of  one  who  has  so  deeply 
stabbed  my  honour,  my  wounds  bleed  afresh,  and  I  must  be 
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Mowtd  that  freedom  of  eipression  which  the  galHiig  rcflec- 
tkm  of  my  iniariei  and  my  misfertimesiiatimny  draws  from 
me.    ShaQ  yom*  senrants,  imcheckedy  mirestnoBed^  and  ob^ 
panbhedi  gratify  their  private  views  and  amlmion»  at  die  a* 
pence  of  my  honouTf  my  peace,  and  my  hapfnnes,  and  to 
the  ruin  of  my  country  as  well  as  of  all  your  afliurs  ?   No 
sooner  had  lord  Macartney  obtadned  the  favourite  object  of 
his  ambition,  than  he  betrayed  the  greatest  insolence  towards 
me,  the  most  glaring  neglect  of  the  common  civilities  and  at- 
tentions paid  me  by  all  former  govemours,  in  the  worst  of 
times,  and  even  by  the  most  inveterate  of  my  enemies.    He 
insulted  my  servants,  endeavoured  to  defame  my  character  by 
unjustly  censuring  my  administration,  and  extended  bis 
boundless  usurpation  to  the  whole  government  of  my  domin- 
ions, in  all  the  branches  of  judicature  and  poUce  *,  and,  in  vi- 
olation of  the  express  articles  of  the  agreements,  proceeded  to 
send  renters  into  the  countries,  unapproved  of  by  me,  men 
of  bad  character,  and  unequal  to  my  management  or  respon- 
sibility.   Though  he  is  chargeable  with  the  greatest  acts  of 
cruelty,  even  to  the  shedding  the  blood  and  cutting  off  the 
noses  and  ears  of  my  subjects,  by  those  exercising  his  author- 
ity in  the  countries,  and  that  even  the  duties  of  religion  and 
publick  worship  have  been  interrupted  or  prevented  ;  and, 
though  he  carries  on  all  his  business  by  the  arbitrary  exertion 
of  military  force,  yet  does  he  not  collect  from  the  countries 
one-fourth  of  the  revenue  that  should  be  produced.    The 
statement  he  pretends  to  hold  forth  of  expected  revenue,  k 
totally  fallacious,  and  can  never  be  realized  under  the  man- 
agement of  his  lordship,  in  the  appointment  of  renters,  totally 
disqualified,  rapacious,  and  irresponsible,  who  are  actually 
embezzling  and  dbsipating  the  publick  revenues  that  should  as- 
sist in  the  support  of  the  war.    Totally  occupied  by  his  pri- 
vate views,  and  governed  by  his  passions,  he  has  neglected 
or  sacrificed  all  the  essential  objects  of  publick  good,  and  by 
want  of  co-operation  with  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  and  refusal  to  fior- 
nish  the  army  with  the  necessary  supplies,  has  rendered  the 
glorious  and  repeated  victories  of  the  gallant  general  inefifec- 
tual  to  the  expulsion  of  our  cruel  enemy.    To  cover  his  insuf- 
ficiency, and  veil  the  discredit  attendant  on  his  failure  in  ev- 
ery measure,  lie  0\ton7%  out  the  molt  illiberal  expressions, 
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and  institutes  unjust  accusattont  against  jdml  v  andj  in  s^grar 
nation  of  all  the  distresses  imposed  upon  me»  he  has  abetted 
the  meanest  calumniators*  to  bring  forward  false  charges  a* 
gainst  me»  and  my  son  Ameer-ul^Omrah)  in  order  to  create 
embarrassment,  and  for  the  distrtsa  of  my  mind.  My  papers 
and  writings  sent  to  you  muat  testify  to  the  whole  world  the 
nulevolence  of  hb  designs,  and  the  means  that  have  been 
used  to  forward  themr  He  has  violently  seized  and  opened 
all  letters  addressed  to  me  and  my  servants,  on  my  pqbUck 
and  private  affairs.  My  vackeel,  that  attended  him,  accor*> 
ding  to  ancient  custom,  has  been  ignominiously  dismissed  from 
his  presence,  and  not  suffered  to  approach  the  government- 
house.  He  has  in  the  meanest  manner,  and  as  he  thought 
in  secret,  been  tampering  and  intriguing  with  my  family  and 
relations  for  the  worst  of  purposes*  And  if  I  express  the  agr 
onies  of  my  mind  under  these  most  pointed  iiOuries  and  op* 
presslons,  and  complain  of  the  violence  and  injustice  of  lord 
Macartney,  I  am  insulted  by  his  affected  construction,  that 
my  communicAtioDs  are  dictated  by  the  insinuations  of  otho- 
ers.  At  the  same  time  that  his  conscious  apprehensions  for 
his  misconduct,  have  produced  the  most  abject  application?  to 
me,  to  smother  my  feelings,  and  entreaties  to  write  in  his 
lordship's  favomr  to  England,  and  to  submit  all  my  affairs  to 
his  direction.  When  tUs  submissions  have  failed  to  mould  me 
to  his  will,  he  has  endeavoured  to  effirct  his  purposes  by  men^ 
aces  of  his  secret  influence  with  those  in  power  in  England, 
which  he  pretends  to  asserti  shall  be  efiectual  to  confirm  his 
usurpation,  and  to  deprive  me  and  my  family,  in  successipni 
of  my  rights  of  sovreignty  ^nd  gQverAment  for  ever.  To 
such  a  length  have  his  passions  and  violences  carried  him%  that 
all  my  family,  my  dependants,  and  even  my  friends  and  vis* 
itors,  are  persecuted  with  the  strongest  marlps  of  his  displeas-* 
ure.  Every  shadow  of  authority  in  my  person  is  taken  from 
me,  and  respect  to  my  name  discouraged  throughout  the 
whole  country.  When  an  officer  of  high  rv^k  in  bis  majes- 
ty's service  was  some  time  since  introduced  to  me  by  lord  Ma- 
cartney, his  lordship  took  occasion  to  shew  a  personal  deris« 
km  and  comempt  of  me.  Mr.  Richard  Sylivan,  who  has  at- 
tended my  durbar  under  the  commission  of  the  governour 
general  and  council  of  Bengal,  has  experienced  his  resent- 
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ment;  and  Mr.  Ben&e\dy  %vitb  whom  I  have  no  htuUuss^  and 
who,  as  he  has  been  accustomed  to  do  for  many  years,  has 
continued  to  pay  me  his  ^sits  of  respect,  has  fek  the  weight 
of  his  lordship's  displeasure,  and  has  had  every  unmerited  in- 
sinuation thrown  out  against  him,  to  prejudice  lum,  and  de- 
ter him  from  paying  me  his  compliments  as  usuaL 

«  Thus,  gentlemen,  have  you  delivered  me  over  to  a  stran- 
ger ;  to  a  man  unacquainted  with  government  and  business, 
and  too  opinionated  to  learn ;  to  a  man  whose  ignorance  and 
prejudices  operate  to  the  neglect  of  every  good  measure,  or 
the  liberal  co-operation  with  any  that  wish  well  to  the  pub- 
lick  interests ;  to  a   man  who,  to  pursue  his  own  passions, 
plans  and  designs,  will  certainly  ruin  all  mine,  as  well  as  the 
company's  afiairs.     His  mismanagement  and  obstinacy  have 
caused  the  loss  of  many  lacks  of  my  revenues,  dissipated  and 
embezzled,  and  every  publick  consideration  sacrificed,  to  Lis 
vanity  and  private  views.     I  beg  to  ofl^  an  instance  in  proof 
of  my  assertions,  and  to  justify  the  hope  I  have,  that  yon  will 
cause  to  be  made  good  to  me  all  the  losses  I  have  sustained, 
by  the  mal^-administration  and  bad  practices  of  your  servants, 
according  to  all  the  account  of  receipts  of  former  years,  and 
which  I  made  known  to  lord  Macartney,  amongst  other  pa- 
pers of  information,  in  the  beginning  of  his  management  in 
the  collections.     The  district  of  Ongole   produced  annually, 
upon  a  medium  of  many  years,  ninety  thousand  pagodas ;  but 
lord  Macartney  upon  receiving  a  sum  of  money  from  Ramchun- 
dry^*  let  it  out  to  him,  in  April  last,  for  the  inadequate  rent 
of  50,000  pagodas  per  aunum^  diminishing,  in  this  district 
alone,  near  half  the  accustomed  revenues.     After  this  man- 
ner hath  he  exercised  his  powers  over  the  countries,  to  suit 
his  own  purposes  and  designs ;  and  this  Secret  mode  has  he 
taken  to  reduce  the  collections.'' 

\rt  November y  1782.     Copy  of  a  Letter  from  the  Nabob  of  Arcot 
to  the  Court  of  Director Syl^c^  Received  1  th  Aprtiy  1783. 

THE  distresses  which  \  have  set  forth  in  my  former  letters, 
are  now  increased  to  such  an  alarming  pitch,  by  the  impru- 
dent measures  of  your  govemour,  and  by  the  arbitrary  and 
impolitick  conduct  pursued  with  the  merchants  and  importers 

*  Sec  Telling  \«tui  ^x.  \\ie  end  oC  this  correspondence. 
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of  grain,  that  the  very  existence  of  the  fort  of  Madras  seems 
at  stake,  and  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  settlement  appears 
to  have  been  totally  overlooked ;  many  thousands  have  died, 
and  continue  hourly  to  perish  of  fuiiine,  though  the  capacity 
of  one  of  your  youngest  servants,  with  diligence  and  atten- 
tion, by  doing  justice,  and  giving  reasonable  encoiuragement 
to  the  merchants,  and  by  drawing  the  supplies  of  grain  which 
the  northern  countries  would  have  afforded,  might  have  se- 
cured us  against  all  those  dreadful  calamities.  I  had  with 
much  difficulty  procured  and  purchased  a  small  quantity  of 
rice,  for  the  use  of  myself,  my  family,  and  attendants,  and 
with  a  view  of  sending  off  the  greatest  part  of  the  latter  to 
the  northern  countries,  with  a  little  subsistence  in  their  hands. 
But  what  must  your  surprise  be,  when  you  learn,  that  even 
this  rice  was  seized  by  lord  Macartney,  with  a  military  force ! 
and  thus  am  I  unable  to  provide  for  the  few  people  I  have 
about  me,  who  are  driven  to  such  extremity  and  misery,  that 
it  gives  me  pain  to  behold  them.  I  have  desired  permission 
to  get  a  little  rice  from  the  northern  countries  for  the  subsist- 
ence of  my  people,  without  its  being  liable  to  seizure  by  your 
sepoys :  this  even  has  been  refused  me  by  lord  Macartney. 
What  must  your  feelings  be,  on  such  wanton  cruelty,  exercis- 
ed towards  me,  when  you  consider  that  of  thousands  of  vil- 
lages belonging  to  me,  a  single  one  would  have  sufficed  fop 
my  subsistence  I 

22d  Marcbt  1783.  Translation  of  a  Letter  from  the  Nabob  ofAr- 
cot  to  the  Chairman  and  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company. 
— Received  from  Mr.  James  Macpberson^  \st  Jan,  1784. 

<<  I  AM  willing  to  attribute  this  continued  usurpation  to 
the  fear  of  detection  in  lord  Macartney :  he  dreads  the  awful 
day  when  the  scene  of  his  enormities  will  be  laid  open,  at  my 
restoration  to  my  country,  and  when  the  tongues  of  my  op- 
pressed subjects  will  be  unloosed,  and  proclaim  aloud  the  cru- 
el tyrannies  they  have  sustained.  These  sentiments  of  his 
lordship's  designs  are  corroborated  by  his  sending,  on  the 
10th  instant,  two  gentlemen  to  me  and  my  son  Ameer-ul- 
Omrah  -,  and  these  gentlemen  from  lord  Macartney  especial- 
ly set  forth  to  me,  and  to  my  son,  that  all  dependance  on  the 
potver  of  the  superiour  government  of  Bengal,  to  enforce  the 


intentions  of  the  compoaj  to  restore  my  countrjTy  was  Tain 
and  groundless ;  that  the  oompanj  confided  an  his  lordship's 
judgment  and  discretiooy  and  upon  his  represeatatiosis,  and 
that  if  I,  and  my  son,  Amcerml-Omrahy  would  enter  into 
friendship  with  lord  Macartney,  and  sign  a  p^per,  declaring 
all  my  charges  and  complaints  against  him  to  be  fidse,  that  his 
lordship  might  be  induced  to  write  to  England»  that  aU  his 
allegations  against  me  and  my  son  were  not  wellp^oundedi 
and,  notwithstanding  his  declarations  to  withhold  my  coun- 
try, yet  on  these  considerations,  it  might  be  still  restored  me. 
«  What  must  be  your  feelings  for  your  ancient  and  faithful 
friend,  on  hb  receiving  such  insults  to  his  honour  and  und^- 
standing  from  your  principal  servant,  armed  with  3rour  au^ 
thority  ?  From  these  manceuvres,  amongst  thousands  I  have 
experienced,  the  truth  must  evidently  appear  to  you,  that  I 
have  not  been  loaded  with  those  injuries  and  oppressions  from 
motives  of  puUick  service,  but  to  answer  the  private  views 
and  interests  of  his  lordship,  and  his  secret  agents :  smme  /«- 
pers  to  ibis  paint  are  inclosed ;  others,  almost  without  number^ 

must  be  submitted  to  your  justice,  when  time  and  circumstan- 
ces will  enable  me  fiilly  to   investigate  those  transactions. 

This  opportunity  will  not  permit  the  fiill  representation  of 
my  load  of  injuries  and  distresses :  I  beg  leave  to  refo*  you  to 
my  minister,  Mr.  Macpherson,  for  the  papers,  according  to 
the  inclosed  list,  which  accompanied  my  last  dispatches  by  the 
Rodney,  which  I  fear  have  failed  ^  and  my  correspondence 
with  lord  Macartney,  subsequent  to  that  period,  such  as  I  have 
been  able  to  prepare  for  this  importunity,  are  inclosed. 

«  Notwithstanding  all  the  violent  acts  and  declarations 
of  lord  Macartney,  yet  a  consciousness  of  his  ovm  miscon- 
duct was  the  sole  incentive  to  the  menaces  and  overtures  he 
has  held  out,  in  various  shapes.  He  has  been  insultingly 
lavish  in  his  expressions  of  high  respect  for  my  person  ;  has 
had  the  insolence  to  say,  that  all  his  measures  flowed  from 
his  afiectionate  regard  alone  \  has  presumed  to  say,  that  all 
his  enmity  and  oppression  were  levelled  at  my  son,  Ameer- 
ul-Omrah,  to  whom  he  before  acknowledged  every  aid  and 
assistance :  and,  his  lordship  being  without  any  just  cause 
or  foundation  for  complaint  against  us,  or  a  veil  to  cover  his 
own  violences)  he  has  now  had  recourse  to  the  meanness,  and 
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has  dared  to  intimate  of  my  son,  in  order  to  intimidate  me^ 
and  to  strengthen  his  own  wicked  purposes,  to  be  in  league 
with  our  enemies  the  French.  You  must  doubtless  be  aston- 
ished,  no  less  at  the  assurance,  than  at  the  absurdity  of  such 
a  wicked  suggestion." 

(In  the  nabob's  own  hand.) 

«<  P.  S.  In  my  own  hand-writing  I  acquainted  Mr.  Hastings, 
as  I  now  do  my  ancient  friends  the  company,  with  the  insuk 
oflfered  to  my  honour  and  understanding,  in  the  extraordina- 
ry propositions  sent  to  me  by  lord  Macartney,  through  two 
gentlemen,  on  the  10th  instant,  so  artfully  veiled  with  men- 
aces, hopes,  and  promises.  But  how  can  lord  Macartney  add 
to  his  enormities,  after  hb  wicked  and  calumniating  insinua^ 
tions,  so  evidently  directed  against  me  and  my  family,  through 
my  faithful,  my  dutiful,  and  beloved  son,  Ameer-ul-Omrah, 
who,  yon  well  know,  has  been  ever  bom  and  bred  amongst 
the  English,  whom  I  have  studiously  brought  up  in  the  warm- 
est sentiments  of  afiection  and  attachment  to  them ;  senti- 
ments,  that  in  his  maturity  have  been  his  highest  ambition  to 
improve,  insomuch  that  he  knows  no  happiness,  but  in  the 
£uthful  support  of  our  alliance  and  connexion  with  the  Eng- 
Ibh  nation  ?" 

12/ A  August^  and  P$sticripi  of  the  1 6th  August^  1 783.  Trans^ 
laticn  of  a  Letter  to  the  Chairman  and  Directors  of  the  East^In" 
dia  Company f  Received  from  Mr.  Janus  Macpherson^  1 4/i 
January f  1784. 

cc  YOUR  astonishment  and  indignation  will  be  equally  rais- 
ed 3Rrith  mine,  when  you  hear  that  your  president  has  dared^ 
contrary  to  your  intention,  to  continue  to  usurp  the  privileges 
and  hereditary  powers  of  the  nabob  of  the  Camatick,  your 
old  and  unshaken  friend,  and  the  declared  ally  of  the  king  of 
Oreat  Britain. 

«  I  will  not  take  up  your  time  by  enumerating  the  partic- 
ular acts  of  lord  Macartney's  violence,  cruelty,  and  injustice ; 
they  indeed  occur  too  frequently^  and  fall  upon  mcy  and  my  devoted 
subjects  and  country^  too^tbich^  to  be  regularly  related.  I  refer  you 
to  my  minister,  Mr.  James  Macpherson,yor  a  more  circumstafi- 
tiaJ  account  of  the  oppressions  and  enonnities  by  which  he  has 
brought  both  mifte  and  the  company's  aS^irs  to  the  brink  of 
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destruction.  I  trust  that  such  flagrant  violatioiis  of  aU  jus- 
tice, honour,  and  the  faith  of  treaties,  will  receive  the  sever- 
est marks  of  your  displeasure,  and  that  lord  Macartney's 
conduct,  in  making  use  of  your  name  and  authority  as  a  sanc- 
tion for  the  continuance  of  his  usurpation,  will  be  disclaimed 
with  the  utmost  indignation,  and  followed  with  the  severest 
punishment.  I  conceive  that  his  lordship's  arbitrary  reten- 
tion of  my  country  and  government  can  only  originate  in 
his  insatiable  cravings^  in  his  implacable  malevolence  against 
me,  and  through  fear  of  detection,  which  must  follow  the 
surrender  of  the  Camatick  into  my  hands,  of  those  ne£uious 
proceedings  which  are  now  suppressed  by  the  arm  of  violence 
and  power. 

« I  did  not  fail  to  represent  to  the  supreme  government  of 
Bengal  the  deplorable  situation  to  which  I  was  reduced^  and 
the  unmerited  persecutions  I  have  unremittingly  sustained 
from  lord  Macartney ;  and  I  earnestly  implored  them  to 
stretch  forth  a  saving  arm,  and  interpose  that  controlling  pow- 
er which  was  vested  in  them,  to  check  rapacity  and  presump^ 
tiont  and  preserve  the  honour  and  faith  of  the  company  from 
▼iolation.  The  governour-general  and  council  not  only  felt  the 
cruelty  and  injustice  I  had  suffered,  but  were  greatly  alarmed 
for  the  fatal  consequences  that  might  result  from  the  distrust 
of  the  country  powers  in  the  professions  of  the  English,  when 
they  saw  the  nabob  of  the  Carnatick,  the  friend  of  the  com- 
pany, and  the  ally  of  Great  Britain,  thus  stripped  of  his  rights, 
his  dominions,  and  his  dignity,  by  the  most  fraudulent  means, 
and  under  the  mask  of  friendship.  The  Bengal  government 
had  already  heard  both  the  Mahrattas  and  the  Nizam  urge 
as  an  objection  to  an  alliance  with  the  English,  the  faithless 
behaviour  of  lord  Macartney  to  a  prince  whose  life  had  been 
devoted,  and  whose  treasures  had  been  exhausted,  in  their 
service  and  support  \  and  they  did  not  hesitate  to  give  posi- 
tive orders  to  lord  Macartney  for  the  restitution  of  my  gov- 
ernment and  authority,  on  such  terms  as  were  not  only  strict- 
ly honourable,  but  equally  advantageous  to  my  friends  the 
company ;  for  they  justly  thought  that  my  honour  and  dig- 
nity, and  sovereign  rights^  were  the  first  objects  of  my  wishes 
and  ambition  :  But  how  can  I  paint  my  astonishment  at  lord 
Macartney's  presumpuoti)  m  continuing  his  usurpation,  after 
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their  positive  and  reiterated  mandates !  and,  as  if  nettled  bj 
their  interference,  which  he  disdained,  in  redoubling  the  fury 
of  his  violence,  and  sacrificing  the  publick  and  myself,  to  his 
malice  and  ungovernable  passions  ! 

.  **  I  am,  gentlemen,  at  a  loss  to  conceive  where  his  usurpa- 
tion will  stop,  and  have  an  end.  Has  he  not  solemnly  declar- 
ed that  the  assignment  was  only  made  for  the  support  of  war  ? 
and,  if  neither  your  instructions,  nor  the  orders  of  his  supe- 
riours  at  Bengal,  were  to  be  considered  as  effectual,  has  not 
the  treaty  of  peace  virtually  determined  the  period  of  his  ty- 
rannical administration?  But  so  far  from  surrendering  theCar- 
natick  into  my  hands,  he  has,  since  that  event,  affixed  adver- 
tisements to  the  walls  and  gates  of  the  Black  Town,  for  letting 
to  the  best  bidder  the  various  districts,  for  the  term  of  three 
years  J  and  has  continued  the  committee  of  revenue,  which 
you  positively  ordered  to  be  abolished,  to  whom  he  has  allow- 
ed enormous  salaries,  from  6000  to  4000  pagodas  per  annum» 
which  each  member  has  received  from  the  time  of  his  ap- 
pointment, though  his  lordship  well  knows  that  most  of  them 
are  by  your  orders  disqualified,  by  being  my  principal  cred- 
itors. 

**  If  those  acts  of  violence  and  outrage  had  been  productive 
of  publick  advantage,  I  conceive  his  lordship  might  have 
held  them  forward,  in  extenuation  of  his  conduct ;  but  whilst 
hecloaks  his  justification  under  the  veil  of  your  records,  it  is  im- 
possible to  refute  his  assertions,or  to  expose  to  you  their  fallacy } 
and  when  he  is  no  longer  able  to  support  his  conduct  by  argu- 
ment, he  refers  to  those  records,  where,  I  understand,  he  has 
exercised  all  his  sophistry  and  maliciousinsinuations,  to  render 
me  and  my  family  obnoxious  in  the  eyes  of  the  company,  and 
the  British  nation)  and  when  the  glorious  victories  of  Sir  Eyre 
Coote  have  been  rendered  abortive  by  a  constant  deficiency 
of  supplies  ;  and  when,  since  the  departure  of  that  excellent 
general  to  Bengal,  whose  loss  I  must  ever  regret,  a  dreadful 
famine,  at  the  close  of  last  year,  occasioned  by  his  lordship's 
neglect  to  lay  up  a  sufficient  stock  of  grain  at  a  proper  season^ 
andfromhis  prohibitory  orders  to  private  merchants;  and  when 
no  exertion  has  been  made,  nor  advantage  gained  over  the 
enemy  ;  when  Hyder's  death  and  Tippoo's  return  to  his  own 
dominions  operated  in  no  degree  for  the  benefit  of  our  affairs ; 
Vol.  If.  U  u  u 
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in  short,  when  all  has  hecn  a  continued  series  of  disappoint- 
ment and  disgrace  under  lord  Macartney's  management  (and 
in  hicn  alone  has  the  management  been  vested),  I  want  words 
to  convey  those  ideas  of  tils  insufficiency,  ignorance,  and  ob- 
stinacy, which  I  am  convinced  you  would  entertain,  had  you 
been  spectacors  of  his  ruinous  and  destructive  conduct. 

«  But  against  me  and  my  ^on,  Ameer-ul-Omrah,  has  his 
lordship's  vengeance  chiefly  been  exerted ;  even  the  compa- 
ny's own  subordinate  zemindars  have  found  better  treatment, 
probably  because  they  were  more  rich  j  those  of  Nizanagoram 
have  been  permitted,  contrary  to  your  pointed  orders,  to  hold 
their  rich  zemindarics  at  the  old  disproportionate  rate  of  lit- 
tle more  than  a  sixth  part  of  the  real  revenue  ;  and  my  ze- 
mindar of  Tanjore,  though  he  should  have  regarded  himself 
equally  concerned  with  us  in  the  event  of  the  war,  and  from 
whose  fertile  country  many  valuable  harvests  have  been  gath- 
ered in,  which  have  sold  at  a  vast  price,  has,  I  understand, 
only  contributed  last  year,  towards  the  publick  exigencies, 
the  very  inconsiderable  sum  of  one  lack  of  pagodas,  and  a  few 
thousand  pagodas-worth  of  grain. 

<<  I  am  much  concerned  to  acquaint  you,  that  eVer  since 
the  peace  a  dreadful  famine  has  swept  away  many  thousands 
of  the  followers,  and  sepoys  families  of  the  army,  from  lord 
Macartney's  neglect  to  send  down  grain  to  the  camp,  though 
the  roads  are  crowded  with  vessels  :  but  his  lordship  has  been 
too  intent  upon  his  own  disgraceful  schemes,  to  attend  to  the 
wants  of  the  army.  The  negotiation  with  Tippoo,  which  he 
has  set  on  foot  through  the  mediation  of  Monsieur  Bussy,  has 
employed  all  his  thoughts,  and  to  the  attainment  of  that  ob- 
ject he  will  sacrifice  the  dearest  interests  of  the  company  to 
gratify  his  malevolence  against  me,  and  for  his  own  private 
advantages.  The  endeavour  to  treat  with  Tippoo,  through  the 
means  of  the  French,  must  strike  you,  gentlemen,  as  highly 
improper  and  impolitick ;  but  it  must  raise  your  utmost  in- 
dignation to  hear,  that  by  intercepted  letters  from  Bussy  to 
Tippoo,  as  well  as  from  their  respective  vakeels,  and  from 
various  accounts  from  Cuddalore,  we  have  every  reason  to 
conclude  that  his  lordship's  secretary,  Mr.  Staunton,  when  at 
Cuddalore,  as  his  agent  to  settle  the  cessation  of  arms  with 
the  French)  wasiu(orii\«d  of  all  their  operations  and  projects, 
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and  conaquently  that  lord  Macartney  has  secretly  connived  at 
Monsieur  Bussfs  recommendation  to  Jippoo  to  return  into  the  Car^^ 
natick^  as  the  means  of  procuring  the  most  advantageous  terms, 
and  furnishing  lord  Macartney  with  the  plea  of  necessity  for  con-^ 
eluding  a  peace  after  his  own  manner :  and  what  further  con- 
firms the  truth  of  this  fact  is,  that  repeated  reports,  as  well 
as  the  alarms  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  westward,  leave  us  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  Tippoo  is  approaching  towards  us.  His 
lordship  has  issued  publiclc  orders,  that  the  garrison  store  of 
rice,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  exertions  of  the  Ben- 
gal government,  should  be  immediately  disposed  of,  and  has 
strictly  forbid  all  private  grain  to  be  sold  ;  by  which  act  he 
effectually  prohibits  all  private  importationof  grain,  and  may 
eventually  cause  as  horrid  a  famine  as  that  which  we  experi- 
enced at  the  close  of  last  year,  from  the  same  short-sighted 
policy  and  destructive  prohibitions  of  lord  Macartney. 

<<  But  as  he  has  the  fabrication  of  the  records  in  his  own 
hands,  he  trusts  to  those  partial  representations  of  his  char- 
acter and  conduct,  because  the  signatures  of  those  members  of 
government  whom  tie  seldom  consults,  are  affixed,  as  a  pub- 
lick  sanction  ;  but  you  may  form  a  just  idea  of  their  correct- 
ness and  propriety,  when  you  arc  informed,  that  his  lord- 
ship, upon  my  noticing  the  heavy  disbursements  made  for  secret  ser^ 
vice  money ^  ordered  the  sums  to  be  struck  off^  and  the  accounts  to  be 
erased  from  the  cash-book  of  the  company  ;  and  I  think  I  cannot 
give  you  a  better  proof  of  his  management  of  my  country  and 
revenues,  than  by  calling  your  attention  to  his  conduct  in  the 
Ongole  province,  and  by  referring  you  to  his  lordship's  ad- 
ministration of  your  own  jaghire,  from  whence  he  lias  brought 
to  the  publick  account  the  sum  of  twelve  hundred  pagodas 
for  the  last  year's  revenue,  yet  blazons  forth  his  vast  merits  and 
exertions,  and  expects  to  receive  the  thanks  of  his  committee 
and  council. — I  will  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  my  minister, 
James  Macpherson,  esq.  for  a  more  particular  account  of  nty 
sufferings  and  miseries,  to  whom  I  have  transmitted  copies  of 
all  papers  that  passed  with  his  lordship. 

<<  I  cannot  conclude  without  calling  your  attention  to  the 
situation  of  my  different  creditors^  whose  claims  are  the  claims  of 
justice,  and  whose  demands  I  am  bound  by  honour,  and  every 
moral  obligation,  to  discharge  *,  it  is  not  therefore  without 
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great  concern  I  have  heard  insinuations  tending  to'^estion 
the  legality  of  their  right  to  the  payment  of  those  just  debts ; 
they  proceeded  from  advances  made  by  them  openly  and  hon- 
ourably for  the  support  of  my  own  and  the  publick  affain. 
But  I  hope  the  tongue  of  calumny  will  never  drown  the  voice 
of  truth  and  justice  ;  and  while  that  is  heard,  the  insdom  of 
the  English  nation  cannot  fail  to  accede  to  an  effectual  remedy 
for  their  distresses,  by  any  arrangement  in  which  their  claims 
may  be  duly  considered,  and  equitably  provided  for  ;  and  for 
this  purpose  my  minister,  Mr.  Macpherson^  wiii  readily 
subscribe^  in  my  name^  to  any  agreement  you  may  think  proper  t$ 
adopts  founded  on  the  same  principles  with  either  of  the  engage- 
ments I  entered  into  with  the  supreme  government  of  Ben- 
gal, for  our  mutual  interest  and  advantage. — I  always  pray  for 
your  happiness  and  prosperity/' 

6th  September^  and  Postscript  of  7th  September^  1783.  Trans- 
lation  of  a  Letter  from  the  Nabob  of  Arcat  to  the  Chairman 
and  Directors  of  the  East-India  Company, — Received  from 
Mr.  James  Macpherson,  I4itb  January,  1784. 

"  I  REFER  you,  gentlemen,  to  my  inclosed  duplicate,  as 
well  as  to  my  minister,  Mr.  Macpherson,  for  the  particulars 
of  my  sufferings.  There  b  no  word  or  action  of  mine  that 
is  not  perverted ;  and  though  it  was  my  intention  to  have 
sent  my  son  Ameer-ul-Omrah,  who  is  well  versed  in  my  af- 
fairs, to  Bengal,  to  impress  those  gentlemen  with  a  full  sense 
of  my  situation,  yet  I  find  myself  obliged  to  lay  it  aside, 
from  the  insinuations  of  the  calumniating  tongue  of  lord 
Macartney,  that  takes  every  licence  to  traduce  every  action 
of  my  life,  and  that  of  my  son.  I  am  informed  that  lord 
Macartney,  at  this  late  moment,  intends  to  write  a  letter^  I 
am  ignorant  of  the  subject ;  but  fully  perceive,  that  by  de- 
laying to  send  it  till  the  very  eve  of  the  dispatch,  he  means 
to  deprive  me  of  all  possibility  of  communicating  my  reply, 
and  forwarding  it  for  the  information  of  my  friends  in  Eng- 
land. Conscious  of  the  weak  ground  on  which  he  stands, 
he  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  these  artifices  to  mislead  the 
judgment,  and  support  for  a  time  his  unjustifi^le  measures 
by  deceit  and  imposition.  I  wish  only  to  meet  and  combat 
his  charges  and  aUe^aiions  fairly  and  openly ;  and  I  have  re- 


peat^Bty  imd  urgentlj  demanded  to  be  {bnusbed  with  copiei 
of  those  parts  of  hit  fiiricaUd  recovdi  relative  to  myself;  bat 
as  he  well  knows  I  ihould  refute  hb  sophistry,  I  camiot  be 
surprised  at  his  refusal,  though  I  lament  that  it  prevents  you, 
gentlemen,  from  a  clear  investigation  of  his  conduct  towards 

me. 

**  Inclosed  you  have  a  translation  of  an  arzee  from  the  Idl- 

lidar  of  Vellore  :  I  have  thousands  of  the  same  kind  ;  but  this 

just  now  received  will  serve  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the 

miseries  brought  upon  this  my  devoted  country,  and  the 

wretched  inhabitants  that  remain  in  it,  by  the  oppressive 

hand  of  lord  Macartney's  management ;  nor  will  the  embob' 

elements  of  collections  thus  obtained,  when  brought  before  you 

in  proof  appear  less  extraordinary,  which  shall  certainly  bi 

done  in  due  time,*' 

.Translation  of  an  Arzee^  in  the  Persian  Language y  from  Uzzeem 
ul  Doen  Cawn^  the  KilUdar  of  Vellore^  to  the  Nabobs  dated  1st 
September,  1783.  Inclosed  in  the  Nabob's  Letter  to  the  Court 
of  Directors,  September,  1783. 

"  I  HAVE  repeatedly  represented  to  your  highness  the 
violences  and  oppressions  exercised  by  the  present  amildar 
£collector  of  revenue]  of  lord  Macartney's  appointment,  over 
the  few  remaining  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Vellore, 
Ambore,  Saulguda,  &c« 

**  The  outrages  and  violences  now  committed,  are  of  that 
astonishing  nature  as  were  never  known  or  heard  of  during 
the  administration  of  the  circar.  Hyder  Naik,  the  cruellest 
of  tyrants,  used  every  kind  of  oppression  in  the  circar  coun- 
tries ;  but  even  his  measures  were  not  like  those  now  pur- 
sued. Such  of  the  inhabitants  as  had  escaped  the  sword  and 
pillage  of  Hyder  Naik,  by  taking  refuge  in  the  woods,  and 
within  the  walls  of  Vellore,  &c.  on  the  arrival  of  lord  Ma- 
*  cartney's  amildar  to  Vellore,  and  in  consequence  of  his  cowle 
of  protection  and  support,  most  chearfully  returned  to  the 
villages,  set  about  the  cultivation  of  the  lands,  and  with  great 
pains  rebuilt  their  cottages. — But  now  the  amildar  has  im- 
prisoned the  wives  and  children  of  the  inhabitants,  seized  the 
few  jewels  that  were  on  the  bodies  of  the  women,  and  then, 
before  the  faces  of  their  husbands,  flogged  them,  in  order 
to  make  them  produce  other  jewels  and  efiecu,  which  he 
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■aid  they  had  buried  somc^Kre  under  ground, ;  _ 
Uw  inhabitants  briog  hiai  noney,  jntwitbitanding  there  was 
jet  no  cultivation  in  the  country.  Terrified  with  the  Qagcl- 
lationsi  some  of  them  produced  their  jewels,  and  wearing  ap- 
parel of  their  women,  to  the  aoiount  of  ten  or  fifteen  pago- 
dai,  which  they  had  hidden  t  others,  who  declared  the/  had 
none,  the  amildar  flogged  their  women  severely,  tied  cords 
around  their  breasts,  and  tore  the  sucking  children  from  their 
teats,  and  exposed  them  to  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun. 
Those  children  died,  as  did  the  wife  of  Ramjoamy,  an  inhab- 
itant of  firingpoor.  Even  this  could  not  stir  up  compassion 
in  the  breast  of  the  amildar.  Some  of  the  children  that 
verc  somewhat  large,  he  exposed  to  sale.  In  short,  the  vio- 
lences of  the  amildar  are  so  astonishing,  that  the  people,  on 
seeing  the  present  situation,  remember  the  loss  of  Hyder 
with  regret.  With  whomsoever  the  amildar  finds  a  single 
measure  of  nalehinee,  or  riee,  he  takes  it  away  from  him,  and 
appropriates  it  to  the  expenccs  oi  the  SHindy  that  he  keeps 
up.  No  revenues  are  collected  from  the  countries,  but  &om 
the  cfTccts  of  the  poor  wretched  inhabitants.  Those  ryets 
[^yeomen]  who  intended  to  return  to  their  habitations,  hear- 
ing of  those  violences,  have  iled  for  refuge,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  into  Hyder's  country.  Every  day  is  ushered 
in  and  closed  with  these  violences  and  disturbances.  Ihave 
no  power  to  do  any  thing  j  and  who  will  hear  what  I  have 
to  say  ?  My  business  is  to  inform  your  highness,  who  are 
my  master.  The  people  bring  their  complaints  to  me,  and 
I  tell  them  I  will  write  to  your  highness."* 

•  [The  abciTfr-rccited  praeticei,  or  prnnico  linu'Urlo  tfieni,havrpreTail- 
ed  in  almotl  every  put  of  tht  miserable  counlrici  cm  the  cout  of  Coromia- 
dcl,  for  ocar  tweot;  yean  put.  That  lliey  prevailed  ai  sCrong-ly  and  gen- 
erally as  they  could  prevail,  under  the  adnuDiii ration  uf  the  nabob,  there 
can  he  nu  questiou,  notwiilislandiug  the  asieruon  in  the  beginning  of  [he 
above  petition;  nor  will  it  ever  he  otherwiM,  whilst  affain  ire  conducted 
upon  the  principlea  which  influence  the  pretcnt  syttem.  Whether  ihc  par- 
ticulars here  anened  are  true  or  false,  neither  the  court  of  direclonoor  their 
tninistry  have  thought  proper  to  enquire^  If  they  are  true,  in  order  to  bring 
tliem  to  alTect  lord  Macartney,  il  ought  to  be  proved  that  [lie  complaini  wai 
made  it  tim  ;  •mil  ilal  bi  Ijd  rr/iiird  riJnii.  Initead  of  thi)  fair  coune,  tbe 
romplainl  ii  carried  to  the  court  of  directors.  The  above  i,  one  of  thednc- 
utnenli  tranimitted  by  the  nabob,  in  proof  of  hii  charge  of  corrupcion 
jfaiMt  lard  Macutoey.    It  ^emuue,  it  ii  conclutive,  at  Icut  agaioti  lord 
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Tra^tKfefa  TJImgi  Luttrfrom  t^tira  PtrmMil,  ffeaJt 
tash  to  Lord  Ain-rartUff,  id  bis  own  hand-wriiing,  to  Rajid 
Ramchunda,  the  renltr  of  Ongn/i ,-  dutrd  25t?)  ef  the  Him' 
menth  Mautayy  in  the  year  PlavaKamal^  eerretpotiMng  to  StS 
March,  1782. 

I  PR£SENT  mj  rcvpectt  to  yuu,  and  am  very  well  here, 
wishing  to  hear  frequently  cf  your  welfare. 

Your  pcasher  Vancatroyloo  hat  brought  the  Visseel  Ba- 
kees>  and  delivered  them  to  me,  amlio  vthal  you  sent  him  Jar 
me  ta  deliver  to  my  master^  which  I  have  done.  My  maittr  at 
fir  It  refined  to  take  tt,  because  he  ij  unacquaiHied  viithyour  disp^ 
sition,  or  what  kind  of  a  person  you  are.  But  after  I  made 
encomiums  on  your  goodness  and  greatness  of  mind,  and  took 
my  oath  to  the  samci  and  that  it  wou/d  not  become  pnUicif  but 
be  held  as  precious  as  our  lives,  my  master  accepted  it.  Ton 
may  remain  satisfied,  that  I  will  get  the  Ongole  business  set- 
tled in  your  name  j  I  will  cause  the  jamaubundec  to  be  set- 
tled agreeable  to  your  desire.  It  was  formerly  the  nabob's 
intention  to  give  this  business  to  you,  as  the  governour  knows 
full  well,  but  did  not  at  that  time  agree  to  it,  which  you  must 
be  well  acquainted  with. 

Tour  peasher  Vancatroyloo  is  a  very  carefiil  good  man — 
he  is  well  experienced  in  business — he  has  bound  me  by  an  oath 
to  keep  all  this  business  secret,  and  that  his  own,  yours,  and  my 
lives  are  retponiihle  for  it.  I  write  this  letter  to  you  with  the 
greatest  reluctance,  and  I  signified  the  same  to  your  peasher, 
and  declared  that  I  would  not  write  to  you  by  any  means  } 
to  this  the  peasher  urged,  that  if  I  did  not  write  to  hit  master^ 
how  could  he  know  to  whom  he  (the  peasher)  delivered  the  money, 
and  what  must  Ids  master  think  of  it  ?  therefore  I  write  you 
this  letter,  and  send  it  by  my  servant  Ramanah,  accompanied 
by  the  peasher's  servant,  and  it  will  come  safe  to  your  hands : 
after  perusal  you  will  send  it  back  to  me  immediately — until 

Macartney'*  principal  agent  and  manager.  If  it  be  a  forgtry  (ai  in  all  like- 
lihood il  iij  it  i>  cunrluiive  ag^nit  ihe  nabob  and  hi>  evil  counictlon ;  and 
fully  dcmonilnttet,  if  any  thing  furtber  were  nccru-iry  lo  Uemoni  rate,  ibc 
nccenity  of  ifae  elaukc  in  Mr.  Fux't  biU  prohibiting  the  midcn;e  u(  the  na- 
tive princet  in  the  compuiy'a  principal  >etilementi(  which  cluuw  wat,  for 
ob*iou)  reatont,  not  admitted  into  Mr.  Piti'a.  It  ihewt  too  the  aluolnie  tM- 
cctniy  of  a  >e*cre  and  eiempUry  piiai,hmenl  on  certain  of  hii  Fngliih  ctiI 
countellon  and  creditora,  by  whorn  lacli  practitn  we  carried  oa.} 


receive  it  1  don't  like  to  e;it  my  viciuab,  or  take^ 

pcasher  took  his  oalh,  and  urged  me  to  write  this  for 
your  satisfaction,  nnd  has  engaged  to  aic  that  1  shall  have  tlu^ 
letter  returned  to  mc  in  the  space  of  twelve  days. 

The  present  goveraour  is  not  like  the  former  goiemours — 
he  is  a  very  great  man  in  £urope^-and  all  the  great  men  of 
Europe  arc  much  obliged  to  him  for  his  condescension  m  ac- 
cepting the  government  of  this  place.  It  is  his  custom  when 
he  makes  friendship  with  any  one  to  continue  it  always^  and 
if  ^  it  at  enmity  vfith  any  one,  he  never  viill  desist  till  he  has  VMri- 
ed  his  destruction ;  ht  is  now  exceedingly  displeased  viith  tht  na- 
beby  and  you  •will  under  stand  iy  and  by  thatthe  nahoFs  business  can- 
not be  carriedon ;  he  (the  nabob)  will  have  no  power  to  do 
any  thing  in  his  own  affairs  }  you  have  therefore  tic  room  to/ear 
bint.  Tou  may  remain  with  a  contented  mind — I  desired 
the  governour  to  write  you  a  letter  for  your  satisfaction  ;  the 
governour  said  he  would  do  so  when  the  business  was  settled. 
This  letter  you  must  peruse  as  soon  as  possible,  and  send  it 
back  with  all  speed  by  the  bearer  Ramadoo,  accompanied  by 
three  or  four  of  your  people,  to  the  end  that  no  accident  may 
happen  on  the  road.  These  people  must  be  ordered  to 
march  in  the  night  only,  and  to  arrive  here  with  the  greatest 
dispatch.  You  sent  ten  mangoes  for  my  master,  and  two  for 
me,  all  which  I  have  delivered  to  my  master,  thinking  that 
ten  was  not  sufficient  to  present  him  with.  I  write  this  for 
your  information,  and  salute  you  with  ten  thousand  respects. 
I,  Muttu  Kistnah,  of  Madras  Patnam,  dubash, 
declare,  That  I  perfectly  understand  the 
Gentoo  language ;  and  do  most  solemnly 
afiirm,  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  transla- 
tion of  the  annexed  paper  writing  from  the 
Gentoo  language. 

(Signed)  Muttu  Kistnah. 


THE  END  OV   THE  SECOND  VOtOME. 
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